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PREFACE 


The manuscript of this volume and a great part of its continuations 
were in my desk for many years. Circumstances unfavourable to sus¬ 
tained literary activity made for repeated postponement and pressure 
from friends alone forced me into beginning the publication of the 
material whose early appearance I too confidently anticipated in my 
foreword to the Zdhiriten. 1 The profound books by Robertson Smith 
and Wellhausen 2 on Arabic antiquity reached me after my manuscript 
had been completed, and—as happens easily when the same sources are 
used—some of its paragraphs contain material identical with theirs. 
So far as was possible, without complete dissolution of the context, 
I have omitted many things from my work, confining myself to 
references to these authors. But in some cases this would not have 
been possible without disturbing the context or completely re-writing 
the passages in question. 

In Muslim Studies, of which this is the first volume, I intend to 
bring together a number of treatises on the development of Islam. 
Some of the material which I have previously published on this 
subject in Hungarian and French is here republished in completely 
new form: the text is extended, and references to sources (which had 
often been omitted in those publications), and discussions concerning 
these, are added. In this first volume the introductory chapter rep¬ 
resents in a new and enlarged form a few pages of my book Az 
Iszldnt published by the Hungarian Academy of Science (Budapest 
1881); the second excursus is based on my article ‘Le culte des ancetres 
et le culte des morts chez les Arabes’ which appeared in the Revue de 
Vhistoire des religions, vol. X {1884), pp. 332 - 59 - Since here I am 
more concerned with stressing the Islamic elements, this article was 
most especially extended in this direction. It will hardly be held 
against me that some of the data which had been collected for the 
first time in that publication, but have since been partly assembled 
elsewhere, quite independently from my study, have not been 
omitted here. The study contained on pp. 164-98 to which the pre¬ 
ceding chapters are to be a preparation owes its existence to the 
public encouragement given in: 'Zur ardbischen Literaturgeschichte 
der dlteren Zeit’ by Baron Victor v. Rosen ( Melanges asiatiques, 
1880, VIII, p. 750, note 7). 

1 Leipzig, O. Schulze, 1883. 

* [W. Robertson Smith, Kinship ayd Marriage in early Arabia, Cambridge 
18S5—the second edition, London 1902, contains additional notes by Gold- 
ziher; ]. Wellhausen. Reste avabischen Heidenlums, Berlin 1887, 2nd ed., with 
additions and corrections, Berlin 1897.] 
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Oriental script was avoided in this publication and will also be 
transcribed in its continuations; knowledgeable readers will not be 
disturbed by the unavoidable vacillations (also between grammatical 
and popular pronunciation) and they will hardly be noticeable to 
non-Orientalists. 1 

xi A few further words on the citations in the notes. The meaning of 
the abbreviations will be self-evident to readers familiar with the 
literature; but I should like to point out that the letter B in quotations 
from the traditions refers to the collection of Bukhari. Of oriental 
editions I have used the older editions, chiefly those which appeared 
in the seventies; most of them are described in my preface to the 
Zahiriten. The Sir at 'Antar is quoted from the Cairo (Shahln) edition 
in thirty-two volumes; 2 the Siqt al-Zand of Abu’l-'AIa’ from the 
Bulaq edition in 1286 in two volumes; this work has since been re¬ 
issued in the Orient (Brill’s Caial. periodique no. 589). 

The manuscripts which I have used are described at the appro¬ 
priate places, but al-Siddlqi’s work is accidentally described only on 
p. 78, n. 7 .1 am deeply indebted to my dear friend Baron v. Rosen for 
making available to me his collated copy of the Kitdb al-Bayan wa'l- 
Tabyln by al-Jahiz (MS. no. 724 of the St. Petersburg University 
library); he put this copy at my disposal for a lengthy period some 

xii years ago. Baron v. Rosen would render inestimable service to 
students of the history of Islamic civilization and literature by 
publishing his laborious and conscientious edition of this most 
important book which was freely exploited by later authors of adab 
books and especially by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi and al-Husri (by the latter 
mostly without indication of his source). 

I hope soon to be able to follow up this volume with the second 
volume, which is to contain a study on the hadlth and hadlth 
literature. For the furtherance of this undertaking I am indebted to 
my friend Professor August Muller in Konigsberg and to my former 
pupil Dr. Martin Schreiner in Csurgd who made the index to the first 
volume. 

Budapest, October 1888 I.G. 


1 [In the transcription adopted in the present edition traces of the ‘popular 
pronunciation’ have been eliminated. The list of errata which follows in the 
original has been omitted.] 

1 It is odd that the thirty-first volume of this edition is hardly available in 
the Cairo book shops, at least since 1874. All the copies that I have seen lack 
this penultimate part, and this deficiency is for the most part concealed by 
cunning tricks and falsification, so as to hide it from the buyer, at least at 
the first glance. 



CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTORY: 
MURUWWA AND DIN 


It would be a vain undertaking to attempt a description of the 
religious state of the Arab people 1 before the spread of Islam which 
would be equally applicable to them all. When comparing the 
religious attitude expressed in the existent relics of old Arab poetry 
with those—somewhat contradictory 2 —data which are given in non- 
Arabic reports on the religious life and habits of pagan Arabs, one is 
strengthened in the conviction that a generalization of local experi¬ 
ences is wrong in this wide field. The religion of the Arabic tribes and 
societies was certainly different in different geographical areas. It 
would be misleading to expect to find the religious life of the Nor¬ 
therners—exposed to the influence of a more refined civilization—in 
Petra, Syria and Mesopotamia, where Arabs had settled since ancient 
times, amongst the more primitive tribes of central Arabia. Only in 
the towns which grew up in this area, and whose traffic put them in 
touch with more civilized circumstances, was the influence of this 
intercourse felt also with regard to religion, and from there some 
influences penetrated also to the barbarian inhabitants of the desert. 

When speaking of Arabs here we shall not consider the more 
developed state of the northern Arabs or the old culture of southern 
Arabia, but confine ourselves to the tribes which inhabited central 2 
Arabia—though they extended their migrations also to the north; 
particularly to those tribes who supplied ancient Arabia with the 
poets 3 from whose vigorous works we have to derive our information 
about the ideas of this section of. the Arab people. 

1 [For the religion of the Arabs before Islam see Wellhausen's study, quoted 
above, and G. Ryckmans, Les religions arabes priislamiques, Louvain 1951; 

J. Henninger, ‘La religion bddouine pr6islamique’, L' Antic a Societa Bcduina, 
ed. F. Gabrieli, Rome, 1959, pp. 115-40.] 

* Only one example, which is provided by the comparison of the Narrations 
of St. Nilus (beginning of the fifth cent.) with the account of Antoninus Martyr, 
who observed the Arabs of the Sinai peninsula in 570: the first says (ed. Migne, 
Patrologiagraeca, vol. LXXIX, pp. 612 fi.) that the Arabs have no idols, but the 
latter mentions {Perambulalio locorum sanctorum, ed. Tobler, ch. 38, p. 113) a 
marble idol, white as snow, which is the centre of big feasts and he tells a fable 
of the changing colour of this idol. 

* Cf. Noldeke, Die Semtiischen Sprachen, Pine Ski:zs, p. 46. 
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These products of that old Arabic mentality which Muhammed 
felt such a powerful call to influence are being made more readily 
available to us through current philological work; but they do not 
give satisfactory information about religious matters. It would not 
be wrong to conclude—though people are less willing to do so now 
than formerly—that Dozy was right in inferring from the lack of 
traces of a deep religious sense in pagan Arabic poetry 1 that ‘religion, 
of whatever kind it may have been, generally had little place in the 
life of the Arabs, who were engrossed in worldly interests like fighting, 
wine, games and love/ 2 This at any rate would apply to the time 
when these poems were composed, i.e. to the time immediately pre¬ 
ceding Islam. 

It is true that a few outstanding individuals were open to deeper 
religious stimuli, which however did not spring from the national 
spirit but were due to special contacts (these people made many 
journeys to the north and the south; consider for example the 
extensive area crossed by al-A‘sha, one of the last amongst them). 3 
But even in the case of these the borrowed religious thoughts did 
not become organic elements of their inner life, but rather give the 
impression—for example in the work of the poet Labid—of 
3 mechanically superimposed sentences 4 rather than principles deeply 
influencing their general outlook. This despite a few pietistic senti¬ 
ments, was still firmly based in old Arabic life. 

The religious sense evident in the monuments of other Arab 
groups, as for instance those of the civilized provinces of south 
Arabia, is quite different. Here there is an unmistakable predomin¬ 
ance of religious ideas and in comparison the failure to find any 
religious sentiment amongst the northern Arabs appears even more 
startling. Even the language of the southern Arabs has a greater 
variety of religious nomenclature than that of the northern Arabs 

1 This would be true also if the mention of pagan gods were commoner than 
in fact it is (Nhldeke, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der Poesie der alten Araber, p. ix, 
n. a), On the other hand I wish to add an example of the expurgation, due to 
religious scruples, of traces of pagan elements from the remains of pre-Islamic 
poetry: Zayd al-Khayl mentions the Azdite idol 'A’im in one of his poems 
(YaqOt, iii, p. 17), but this mention was not tolerated and la wa-'d’im was 
changed into wa’l-'ama’im, Agk., xvi, p. 57, 2 from below. [For ”Aim see also 
Wellhausen, Reste, p, 66; Ibn al-Kaibi, al-Asndm, ed. Klinge, p. 25.] 

i [Histoire des Mussulmans d'Espagne, I, 22; German transl.:] Ceschichte der 
Mauren in Spanien, I, p. 15. [Cf. H. A. R, Gibb, Studies in the civilisation of 
Islam, pp, 179-81.] 

3 Thorbecke, Morgenlttndische Forschungen, p. 235, and also [al-A'sha', 
Diwan, ed. Geyer, 17: 6; 25: 2; and 4: 56 S. =] Y&qat, III, p. 86, 16. 

4 This can be verified by looking at the contents of his Diwan in v. Kremer’s 
study of it ( Siizungsberichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil. hist. 

ci„ xcvm, 1881, pp. 555 fi)- 
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which, otherwise so rich, is so pobr in this respect. 1 A south Arabian 
prince would in his votive inscriptions thank the gods who made 
him victorious over his enemies and the warriors erected votive 
memorials to their divine patron 'for having made them happy with 
ample killing and in order that he may continue to grant them booty’, 
or for having seen to it that they came to no harm in battle. In general 
the thankful and submissive feeling towards the gods 2 is the basic 
tone of the existent south Arabian monuments. 3 * The warriors of 
central Arabia boast of their heroic courage and the bravery of their 
companions; they do not think of thanking superior powers for their 
successes—though they do not altogether refuse to acknowledge such 
powers. Only the thought of the necessity of death—the result of 
everyday experience against which they could not close their mind— 
occasionally calls forth the harsh idea of the manaya or man&na* 
i.e. the powers of fate which blindly and unconscious of their aim 5 * 
may inevitably foil all mortal plans.® Good fortune enhances the 
egoism of these warriors, increases their self-confidence and is least 
apt to stimulate them to religious feelings. Only matters connected 4 
with their tribal constitution could awaken in these pagan Arabs a 
real religious piety. 7 This eventually developed into a kind of ancestor 
cult, much as the chief attributes of Arabic morality are connected 
with the customary law which governed their social life. 

The rare traces of religious sentiment can presumably not be 
dissociated from the influence of the south on the north. 8 At Yathrib 
the indigenous disposition of immigrant tribes from the south 

1 Hatevy, Journal asiaiique, 187a, I, p. 544. Some of the religious nomen¬ 
clature of southern Arabia -was borrowed by the north Arab language. [It seems, 
however, that here too the contrast is not so much between northern and 
southern Arabia as between Bedouins and a settled population. The south 
Arabian inscriptions bear witness o f the religious spirit of the settled population 
of that country.] 

8 E,g, Mordtmann and Muller SabSische Denkmdler, p. 29 and passim. 

* A good example of many that could be cited is the inscription Osiander 
No. 4 [= Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, iv, 74], see Prideaux in Transac¬ 
tions of Soc. Bibl. Arch. V (1877), p. 409. 

* Also, I think, manawat; P. Aelius Theimes appeals to the manawat in his 
Latin inscription which was found in Virhely (Hungary) and published by Prof. 
Torma in Archaeolog. epigr. Millheilungen aus Osterreich (Vienna 1882), VI, 
p. no. [ Manawat also among the Nabataeans: Wellhausen, Reste, p. 28.] 

s Zuhayr, Mu'all., v. 49. 

‘ How very personified manaya was can still be realized in Islamic times in 
al-Farazdaq (Dlwan ed. Boucher, p. 12 ult). W. L. Schrameier has dealt ex¬ 
haustively with manaya in his thesis Uber den Fatalismus der Ardber, Bonn 
1881. [See now W. Caskel, Das Schicksal in der altarabischen Poesie, Leipzig 
1926; H. Ringgren, Studies in Arabian Fatalism, Uppsala 1955.] 

7 These facts were revealed by Robertson Smith in Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia. 

8 Cf. Journal asiat., J883, II, p. 267. 
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produced a mood more easily accessible to religious thought which 
was a great help to Muhammed’s success. 1 Generally, however, 
Muhammed could not expect the mind of his people to be readily 
responsive to his preaching. He offered them the opposite of their 
established view on life, their ideals and ancestral traditions. Hence 
the great opposition that he encountered everywhere. The pagans 
opposed less the shattering of their idols than the pietistic disposition 
which they were to accept: that the whole of their life should be 
determined by thinking of God and His omnipotence which pre¬ 
destines and requites; that they should pray, fast, abstain from enjoy¬ 
able indulgences, sacrifice money and property, all demanded 
from them in the name of God. In addition they were to consider as 
barbaric many things which hitherto had been esteemed cardinal 
virtues, and were to recognize as their leader a man whose claim to 
this title seemed unusual and incomprehensible and radically 
different from the attributes upon which had been founded their 
glory and that of their ancestors. 


ii 

In the first place, and quite apart from the special contents and 
direction of Muhammed's announcement, the person of the prophet 
was little suited to impress people who gave admiration and venera¬ 
tion only to powerful individuals very different from ‘God’s apostle’, 
5 who had an unimportant position even within his own lineage. How 
could the call of such a man find voluntary followers amongst the 
unbridled desert tribes? The very fact that he was a city dweller 
might have been repulsive enough for these nomads. The Bedouins 
did not see in Muhammed any of the qualities that they were accus¬ 
tomed to admire in their sheikhs. Muhammed was no authority in 
the eyes of these children of the desert, though his transcendental 
pronouncements may have impressed some of the unbelieving city 
dwellers. For the tribesmen he had nothing that could be admired 
because they were unable to understand the concept of a man as 
God’s emissary. 

This feeling emerges quite clearly from some tales which arose 
later from a good knowledge of the character of the Bedouins. 
During their journey to Mecca the prophet’s party met a desert 
Arab whom they asked for information. In order to give them¬ 
selves greater importance they told him that 'God’s apostle’ was 
amongst them. ‘If you are God’s apostle,' replied the Bedouin to 
Muhammed, ‘then tell me what is inside the body of this she-camel.' 2 

1 On the points that helped Muhammed in Medina see Snouck Hurgronje in 
De Gids 1886 no. 5 {De Islam), offprint, p. 32 [= Verspreide Gesckriften, I, pp. 
2ro.11]. 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 433. 
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Only prophecies of such a nature would have inspired him with 
respect for a man who could make them. Sermons about the last 
judgment, God's will, and other transcendental matters made no 
impression on him. Each Arab tribe was also much too full of 
admiration for its members to accept a man as 'the best of all men’, 
who was lacking in those virtues which represented the height of 
perfection to the Arabs. For such a man Arabs sought first of all 
amongst their own tribe, among the heroes of its past or present. 
Abu Rabi' from the GhanI tribe said as late as in the second half 
of the first century: ‘The best of all people are the Arabs and amongst 
those the Mudar tribes, amongst those Qays, amongst those the 
clan of Ya’sur, amongst those the family of GhanI, and of the 
GhanI I am the best man. Hence I am the best of all men.’ 1 What 
then will have been the feelings of these people’s ancestors when 
Muhammed first appeared? 

In his revelations Muhammed complains of the difficulty of 
converting the desert dwellers. ‘The Arabs, the dwellers in the desert, 
are stronger in their disbelief and hypocrisy (than the city Arabs) 
and they are much more prone to not knowing the boundaries (laws) 
which God has revealed to His prophet. Amongst these Arabs there 
are some who consider what they have to spend (for religious pur¬ 
poses) as a compulsory loan and who are awaiting a change of 
circumstances.’ 2 

There are, however, exceptions—as he says in the next verse— 
believing Bedouins who willingly spend money for Muhammed’s 
venture and who see in this a means of getting closer to God; but 
these are a very small minority. Amongst the believers, too, there 
axe some who outwardly confess their belief but have no inclination 
in their heart towards Islamic morals and dogma 3 and show no 
understanding of what Muhammed meant by and taught about 
'giving oneself to God’. 4 A few details from tradition help to clarify 
the Bedouin Arabs’ relation to religion: ‘Brutality and recalcitrance 
are the characteristics of those bawlers ( faddtidin ), the tent dwellers 
from the tribes of Rabl'a and Mudar who drive their camels and 
cattle’ (literally: by the roots of the tails of their camels and cattle.) 5 
In their intercourse with the prophet they are accused of coarseness 
and lack of veneration.® It is understandable that even converted 

1 Al-Mubarrad, p. 352. 

* Silra 9: 98-99. 

9 Ibid, 48: rr. 

* Ibid 49: 14. 

5 B. Manaqib, no. 2 [Maghazl, 74; Muslim, I man, 92; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 
II, p. 258, III, pp. 332, 335, 345, 439]. 

* Examples for this are in B. Wadu', nos. 60, 61; Adah, nos. 67, 79; cf. Ibn 
Hajar, I, p. 993. Notice the word a'rabiyya 'bedouin behaviour’ in connection 
withja/a’—coarsenessinal-Baladhuri, p.425, i.’Umarb. ‘Abdal-'Aziz, the sworn 
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Bedouins did not like to stay in Muhammed’s company since they did 
not relish city life and they returned to the desert after the prophet 
showed himself unwilling to absolve them from their vow of homage. 1 
How little they had lost of their Bedouin character can be seen from 
the example of the converts from the tribes 'TJkl and 'Urayna, who 
said to the prophet, after having lived near him for some time: 'We 
are people used to the udders of our camels, we are not people of the 
clod and Medina is uncomfortable for us and life there does not become 
us.' The prophet then gave them a herd, placed a herder at their dis¬ 
posal and permitted them to leave Medina to return happily to their 
accustomed form of life. Hardly had they reached the Harra when 
7 they fell back into their old disbelief, killed the herder and drove the 
animals with them. They were overtaken by the prophet’s cruel 
revenge. 2 

According to tradition, the prophet once said to his companions: 
‘He who climbs that mountain (i.e. Murar near Hudaybiya) will be 
delivered of his sins as they were taken from the Banti Isra'il.’ The 
mounted men of the Banu Khazraj were the first to tackle the task 
and the rest followed them in large numbers. The prophet promised 
them forgiveness of their sins. A Bedouin sat watching, mounted on a 
brown camel: everybody urged him to get rid of his sins by under¬ 
going the trial which the prophet had set. But he replied: ‘I consider 
it more desirable to find my lost camel than that your companion 
there would pray for the remission of my sins.’ 3 Only the expectation 
of a higher position within Arabic society, or the even meaner motive 
of material gain, could have moved a thoroughly realistic people to 
follow the call of this man who spoke to them of incomprehensible 
things. Some who were impressed by the promise of reward and well¬ 
being might have expected that their business would prosper and all 
their wishes would be fulfilled as a result of confessing Islam, but 
when experience taught them that all their external affairs were still 
subject to the same changes and accidents—even after their.conver- 
sion—they cast Islam aside like an unpropitious fetish. The Koranic 
verse (22; 11) about people who serve God ‘on an edge’ is supposed 

1 B. Askant, nos. 45, 47, 50. 

2 B. Zakat, no. 68, Diyat, no. 22, Jibb., no. 29. 

3 Muslim, V, p. 348. Another version in Waqidl-Wellhausen, p. 246. 


enemy of luxury as developed under the Caliphate, finds at least the spartan way 
of life of the Bedouins praiseworthy. ‘Nobody would be more similar to the 
pious ancients than the Bedouins, were they not different from them in their 
coarse behaviour ( jafa S’)', al-Jahi?, Kitdb al-Baydn, fol. 47a [II, 164]. [For the 
tradition: ‘Those who live in the desert are coarse', and for other similar 
tradition see the references in Concordance de la Tradition musvhnane, s.vv. 
bdw and jfw, and Ibn ‘Abd ai-Baxr, Jdmi' Baydn al-Tim, I, pp. 163-4.] 
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to refer to such desert Arabs. Bedouins came to Medina—says the 
traditional exegesis of this passage—who, if their bodies were 
healthy, their mares had pretty foals and their women gave birth to 
well-shaped boys, if their property and cattle increased, were 
satisfied with Islam, to which they attributed these favourable 
results. But if anything went wrong they blamed Islam and turned 
away from it. 1 

True Bedouins thus were little attracted by the prophet’s preach¬ 
ing of salvation. The language of the Koran was alien to them and 
they had no understanding of it. 'Glad tidings’ and ‘redemption’ 
meant other things to them than advice on how to gain eternal 
salvation. 'Imran b. Husayn tells that he was present when the 
prophet invited the Banu Tamim to accept the ‘glad tidings,' and 
the latter refused the prophet’s promise with the words: ‘You bring 8 
us glad tidings, it would be better if you were to give us something.’ 2 
Whole chapters of the prophet’s biographies are regularly concerned 
with descriptions of the lack of receptivity on the part of the tribes 
to Muhammed’s preaching. It is always stark egoism with which they 
counter the prophet. When he offered his message to the Banu 
'Amir b. $a'?a'a, their leader Bayhara b. Firas replied: ‘If we are to 
pay homage to you and you defeat your enemies will we come to 
power after you?’ .. . And when Muhammed referred him in this 
matter of power to Allah’s will, who grants or withholds power as He 
sees fit, he was displeased and said: ‘Are our necks to be a target then 
to the Arabs for your sake? and if you win others are to rule. We 
have no use for such an arrangement.’* 

It is because of this attitude of the Bedouins towards rising Islam 
that the legislation which is traditionally referred back to the prophet 
shows a tendency to slight and despise the Bedouins. For example, 
the prophet is said to have forbidden the acceptance of things offered 
by desert Arabs and had to justify himself to his own entourage when 
he had the milk that the Aslamite woman Umm Sunbula offered him 
as a present poured into his vessels. 4 And even when, after the first 
strengthening of the Muslim community, the object was to ensure 
that all its members received their share in the material gain of the 
wars and raids, the Bedouins were treated worse than the city 
dwellers. There is evidence of disparagement of desert dwellers as 
late as the time of the Caliph ‘Umar II. 6 

It is true that the traditional accounts which we used in the 
above exposition, and those which will appear in the further course 

1 Al-Baydawl, I, p. 628, 21 ff. 

* [B. Bad’ al-Khalq, 1.] 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 283. 

* Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 896. 

‘ Al-Baladhuri, p. 458 
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of our survey, are not so strongly attested as to make them accept¬ 
able as contemporary data from the time to which they are ascribed 
by the sources. They can nevertheless serve as valid evidence of the 
reactions of authentic Arab society to the new teaching. If the 
Bedouins’ reaction to Muslim teaching at a time when the greater 
part of the traditions came into being—i.e. at a time when Islam 
was strong, or even dominant—made it possible to give such des¬ 
criptions taken from experience as we have seen above, it may be 
imagined what their reaction was when the call of the dreamer of 
Mecca followed by a few pious disciples in Medina first penetrated 
into the desert. 


Ill 

Deep as was the antagonism to the personality of ‘God’s apostle’ 
the Arabs were even more violently opposed to the content and 
trend of his teachings. At the very heart of Muhammed’s preaching 
lay a protest against many things which had hitherto been valued 
and considered noble by Arabs. The highest ethical perfection in the 
eyes of pagan Arabs could often be regarded as the lowest moral 
decay from an Islamic point of view and vice versa. In much the same 
way as the Church-Father Augustine, Islam also considered ‘the 
virtues of the pagans as brilliant vices’. 

If, therefore, a man were truly converted to Islam, he confessed 
virtues which were considered vices by the Arabs. No true Arab 
could agree to renounce his inh erited ideas of virtue. When the wife 
of the hero 'Abbas b. Mirdas learned that her husband had joined the 
prophet, she destroyed their homestead and returned to her old 
tribe, reprimanding her unfaithful husband in a poem where she 
says amongst other things: 

By my life if you follow the din of Muhammed 

and leave the faithful ones 1 and the benefactors. 

This soul has exchanged lowness for pride 

on the day when the sharp blades of the swords 
hit against each other. 2 

i Ikhwan al-fafa; not the ‘Brethren of Parity’, as might be pointed Out here 
again to correct a popular error (cf. Lbl.for orient Phil, 1886, p. 28,8 from below. 
For the early appearance of this phrase which the philosophers of Basra chose 
as their name one can quote liam. p. 39°. v. 3 (cf. Opusc. arab., ed. Wright, 
p. 132 note 33), Agh., XVIII, p. 218,16. [In his article ‘Uberdie Benennung der 
Ichwan al-safa’ Der Islam, I, 1910, pp. 22 ff. Goldziher adds Naqa’id, ed. 
Bevan, p. 933, 1. 6, and points out that the 'Brethren’ took their name from a 
story of Kallla wa-Dimna where the expression is used]. Cf. from later poetry, 
Agh., V, p. 131, 3, and this expression must be understood in the same sense in 
the so-called 'prayer of al-Farabl’ (see Aug. Muller, Goti. gel. Am., 1884, 
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Muhammed’s teaching was unable to show the legitimation 
which in Arabic conscience was the measure of all things, the agree¬ 
ment with the traditions of the past: it was those very traditions 
against which the new teaching preached. Reference to ancestral 
custom was the most powerful argument against which Muhammed 
had to defend his new teaching; in a large part of the Koran he writhes 
under the weight of this argument. ‘If one says to them: Follow the 
law that God sent you, they reply: we follow the customs of our 
fathers/ ‘If one says to them: Come and accept the religion which 
Allah has revealed to His apostle, they counter: We are satisfied 
with the religion of our fathers. They are not concerned that their 
fathers had neither knowledge nor guidance to lead them/ ‘When the 
evil-doers commit blameworthy deeds they say: Thus we saw things 
done by our fathers: it is Allah who orders it so. Say to them: Allah 
has never ordered blameworthy deeds/ ‘But they will say: We 
found that our fathers followed in this road and we follow their 
traces. Say then: Do I not announce something better than what you 
found your fathers following?’ 1 In the Koran sinful peoples of early 
times do in effect always quote their fathers’ customs to the prophets 
who have been sent to them for their improvement; Muhammed puts 
this argument into the mouth of the speakers of the various peoples 
who reject the preaching of the prophets Hud, Salih, Shu'ayb, 
Ibrahim and others, and in describing these people he has in mind 
the pagan Arabs, his own opponents. All these people reply to the 
prophets who are sent to instruct them: This was not known to our 
fathers, we only do as our fathers did before us. 

The Arab liked to stress when speaking of his virtues that in 
practising them he was striving to resemble his forefathers, 2 he 

1 [The passages from the Koran are: 2: 170 (=31: 21}; 5: 104; 7: 28; 43: 
23-4-1 

1 Bam., p. 742, v. 3. 

(Yatfmat al-Dakr, ed. Damascus, II, p, 89, ri). In this context also other terms 
of kinship and appurtenance may be used for akhu: e.g. nadlm al-fafa‘ ( Agh ., 
XXX, p. 66, 7) frallf al-safa (ib., XIII, p. 35, 8) i.e. in the same sense as we find 
hallf al-jiid (V, p. 13, 23) fralif al-lu’m (XIV, p. 83, 3 bel.) #«/{/ al-dhull (II, p. 
84,16) hilf al-makarim (XVII, p. 71,14) ox hallfu hammin, ftilf al-saqdm (al-Mu. 
washshd, ed. Briinnow, p. 161, 18, 24) or mufralif al-fayd (Nab., Afip. 26, 37}, as 
also the verb hlf is often used to indicate that someone has a quality, a state or 
colour the name of which follows the verb in the accusative. Other synonyms 
are also used in this context, like akhu and fiallf, particularly inawld (Labld, 
Mu'all., v. 48, Bam, p. 205, v. 3, Agh., IX. p. 84, 9, XII, p. 125, v. 10, Abu’l- 
Aswad. ZDMG, XVIII, p. 234,18, 20, Abu'l- l A15,',Si$ al-Zand, I, p. 197, v. 4) 
Or tarib al-nada, (Mutan., I, p. 35, v. 35), quarln al-jUd (Agh., XIII, p. 61, 9). The 
idea lying at the base of these expressions is expressed in a paraphrastic way in 
al-Mutanabbl, I, p, 151 as: Ka-annamd yuladu'l-nadd ma'ahum. 

1 Ag. XIII, p. 66. 
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11 displayed in this practice a conservative attitude, 1 refusing to accept 
anything new which was not founded in transmitted custom, and 
opposing everything which threatened to abolish an existing custom. 
Thus it is easily understood that the frivolous Qurayshites, who had 
first regarded the message of ‘the boy from the family of ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib, who repeats the words of heaven’ as the harmless 
phantasy of an overwrought eccentric, turned into spiteful opponents 
of the new teaching only when Muhammed not only began to attack 
their gods—to whom they felt no pious devotion—but also ‘con¬ 
demned their fathers who had died unbelievers’; then they began to 
hate him and to strive against him. 2 '0 Abu Talib,’ they complained, 
‘your brother’s son insults our gods, criticizes our habits and declares 
our custom barbaric and decries our fathers.’ 3 

The remonstrances quoted above from the Koran are not typical 
phrases of the prophet els might be thought from their frequent, 
almost literal repetition. Evidence of this Arab mentality, strongly 
opposed to the new teaching, always referring to ‘the traces of 
the ancestors’, and appealing to that ‘which the fathers were found 
to do’, 4 5 is to be found for example in a poem where the poet Ka'b b. 
Zuhayr, who was then still engrossed in paganism, attacks his brother 
Bujayr for his conversion to Muhammed’s teaching. 

12 You have left the good road [al-huda) 6 and followed him—woe, 

where have you been led: to qualities which you share neither 
with father nor mother, nor do you know any brother who has 
followed it. 

1 It was considered praiseworthy to practise the virtue of hospitality with 
the help of household utensils inherited from the ancestors; al-Nabigha, 
Append. 24, 4. This explains why the dying father of Imru'l-Qays entrusts 
his son, who was to revenge him, not only with such precious legacies 
as his weapons and horses, hut also with his pots [qudur): Agk., VIII, p. 66, 4, 
cf. Ruckert, Amrilkais der Dichter und Konig, p. 10. Rots are the symbol 
Of hospitality and hospitable people are called 'izdm al-qudiir: lias San, Dlwdn, 
p. 87,11 = Ibn Hisham, p. 931, 5. Also of war horses as a means to bravery, it is 
said in this sense that they are inherited from the fathers and must be passed 
on to the successors; ‘Amr b. KulthCim, Mu'dll., v. 81. On hereditary swords; 
Schwarzlose, Die Wafjen der Araber, p. 36. The commentators conclude un¬ 
justly from B. Jihad, no. 85, that the Arabs of the Jakiliyya used to destroy the 
weapons of their heroes after their death. 

8 Ibn Sa'd [I, 133, quoted by] Sprenger, I, p. 357. [The correct translation 
seems to be ‘who is addressed from heaven.’] 

a Ibn Hisham, p. 17, cf. 183, 186; al-Tabari, I, pp. 1175, 1185. 

1 On the power of tradition and custom over true Arabs, see L. Derome in 
the introduction to his French translation of Lady Anne Blunt, Pelerinage au 
Nedjd bereeau de la race arabe, Paris 1882, pp. XLVII ft. 

5 This word is probably used by the pagans ironically: Muhammed and his 

followers liked to use it to describe their teaching and practice. 
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To which the Muslim Bujayr replied: 

Father Zubayr’s religion (din )—his religion is a nothing—and the 
religion of Abu Sulma (the grandfather) is despicable to me. 1 

But a little later Ka'b also cast aside the gods al-Lat and al- l Uzza 
and became the poetical panegyrist of the prophet and his teachings. 

IV 

From the point of view of cultural history it is of little account 
that Muhammed’s teaching was not the original creation of his 
genius which made him the prophet of his people, but that all his 
doctrines are taken from Judaism and Christianity. Their originality 
lies in the fact that these teachings were for the first time placed in 
contrast to the Arabic ways of life by Muhammed’s persistent energy. 

If we consider how superficially Christianity influenced the few Arab 
circles into which it penetrated, 2 and how alien it was to the main 
body of the Arab people despite the support which it found in some 
districts of Arabia, we must be convinced of the antagonism of the 
Arabs to the ideas which it taught. Christianity never imposed itself 13 
on the Arabs and they had no opportunity to fight against its 
doctrines sword in hand. The rejection of a viewpoint diametrically 
opposed to their own found its expression only in the struggle of the 
Arabs against Muhammed’s teachings. 

The gulf between the moral views of the Arabs and the prophet's 
ethical teachings is deep and unbridgeable.® If we seek slogans to make 

1 Bdnat Su'ad, ed. Guidi, pp. 4-5, cl. Ibn Hisham, p. 888. 

s This is true e.g. of Christianity in the tribe of Taghlib, cf. [al-Tabari’s and al- 
Zamakbsharl’s commentary on Koran 5 7, and] al-Baydawi, i, p. 248, 2 where 
a saying which characterizes this state of affairs is ascribed to 'All. NGldeke, 
Ceschichte des Korans, p. 7 [2nd ed., I, 10]; Dozy, Geschichte der Mauren in 
Spanien, I, p. 14 [in the French original: I, pp. ao-i); Fell, ZD MG, XXXV, p. 

49, note 2. Combine with this saying a verse by Jarir referring to later times, 
quoted by al-Mubarrad, p. 485: In the dwelling-places of Taghlib there is no 
mosque, but there are churches for wine jugs and skins, i.e. many taverns. 

[The text is slightly different in Naqd'id, ed. Bevan, 95: 88 = Dtwan, ed. 
al-SawI, p. 576.] How superficially Christian laws were absorbed by circles who 
outwardly professed Christianity has already been pointed out by Caussin de 
Perceval, II, p. 158 (polygamy); cf, Ndldeke, Die ghassanischen Fursten,~p. 29, 
note. It may be added that the Christian poet al-Akh^al, who lived at the 
court of the Umayyad ruler ‘Abd al-Malik, divorced his wife and married the 
wife of a Bedouin: Agh., VII, p. 177. On alleged ruins of Taghlibite churches 
on the islands of Farasan, see Yaqht, III, p. 874, after al-Hamdanl {Jazirat 
al-'Arab, p. 53]. 

* Fresnel set out to prove in his Letlres sur I’kistoire des Arabes avant I’ls- 
lamisme, p. 13, that the Arabs at the time of the Jahiliyya were on a higher 
moral plane than after the penetration of Islam (Journal asiat., 1849, II, p. 533); 
but the proofs which he cited are highly inconclusive. 
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this contrast clear, we can find none better than the two words: din 
and muruwwa - , the first 1 is the ‘religion’ of Muhammed, the second 
the ‘virtue’ (literally and etymologically the Iatin word virtus 
corresponds to the Arabic muruwwa) of the Arabs. 2 

By muruwwa the Arab means all those virtues which, founded in 
the tradition of his people, constitute the fame of an individual or the 
tribe to which he belongs; the observance of those duties which are 
connected with family ties, the relationships of protection 3 and 
hospitality, and the fulfilment of the great law of blood revenge. 4 
Reading their poets and observing the virtues of which they 
boast, we have a picture of muruwwa according to the ancient 
Arabic concepts. 5 Loyalty to, and self-sacrifice for the sake of all who 
are connected, by Arab custom, with one’s tribe are the quintessence 
of these virtues. ‘If one in my care is harmed I tremble because of this 
14 injustice, my bowels are moved 8 and my dogs bark.’ 7 ‘Faithless’ 
(i ghudar) is the sum total of all that is most loathsome to the pagan 
Arabs. It would be wrong to suppose that the exercise of this virtue 
had its source merely in the semi-conscious instincts of a half savage 
people; it was regulated and disciplined by perfectly fixed traditional 
legal ideas. 

The social intercourse of the ancient Arabs was based on the 
principle of right and equity. Their Ideas on law are expressed in 
a statement by one of their poets usually accepted as genuine: ‘Truth 
is established by three ways: oath, contest, and the evidence (of the 
case itself)’ 8 . Such a saying indicates a conscious striving for justice in 
the higher sense and it inspired at an early date high esteem for the 
strong sense for justice of the society from which it emanated. (Our 

1 Naturally the loan word din and not the old Arab word which sounds the 

1 The modern language also uses the synonym marjala (from rajul = mar’) 
for the idea of muruwwa: Van den Berg, Le JJadramaut, p, 278, 5. 

3 Jiwdr: a distinction was made between two kinds of jiwar, i.e. the one 
founded on guarantee (kafala) and the proper relationship of protection (tala'), 
Zuhayr 1:43. Of refusal of protection it is said: fiassa, Hudhayl., 37:2. The 
relation of jiwar could be dissolved only through a solemn public act, Agh„ 
XIV, p. 99. [For jiwar cf S. Fraenkel, 'Das Schutzrecht der Araber’, Orien- 
talische Studien T. Noldeke gewidmet, I, pp. 233-301.] 

* [For blood revenge see O. Procksch, Vber die Bluirache bei den vorislamischen 
Arabern, Leipzig 1899: H. Lammens, L’Arable occidental avant Vhtgire, 
pp. 181 fi.] 

* ’Honour and revenge’, Muir calls the essence of the ethical code of the 
Arabs (‘The forefathers of Mahomet and history of Mecca’, Calcutta Review, 
no. XLIII, 1854). 

* Cf. Jerem. 31:20; Cant., 5:4 

’ flam., p. 183, v. 1, 

» Zuhayr, 1:40; cf. Muhxt al-MuMt, I, p. 278b; in this qaelda, juridical reflec¬ 
tions are also to be found; cf. only v. 60. 
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source makes the Caliph 'Umar I 1 express admiration for this verse.) 
Similarly, a qastda is attribute d to Salama b. al-Khushrub al-Anmari®, 
addressed to Subay' al-Taghlibi on the occasion of the war of Dahis 
and Ghabra, which reveals such conscious striving for justice that 
Sahl b. Harun, in whose presence the qaslda was recited, remarked 
that one might almost believe that the poet had been familiar with 
the instruction about the administration of justice given by ‘Umar 
to Abu Musa al-Ash'ari. 3 

Islamic teaching was not opposed to a large part of the Arab 
system of virtues*—in particular Islam incorporated Into its own 
teaching 5 the moving loyalty of the Arabs towards those seeking 15 
protection. In pagan times the dwelling places of the faithless 
were marked with flags at general assemblies so that people might be 
able to avoid them,® and Islam’s teaching that on the day of resur¬ 
rection such a flag will be hoisted in front of the perfidious 7 is un¬ 
doubtedly related to that custom. Nevertheless there were decisive 
and basic points in the moral teaching of the Jahiliyya to which 
Islam was in almost irreconcilable contrast. 

At such points the fundamental difference between Muhammed’s 
din and the Arabic muruwwa becomes evident. 8 The study which 
follows this introductory chapter will deal with the foremost of these 

1 He is also otherwise said to have been an admirer of the poetry of Zuhayr, 
Agh. IX, pp. 147, 154. 

* [The correct form of the name is Salama b. al-Khurshub.] 

* Al-Jabi?, Kitab al-Bayan, fols. g6b-97a [I, 238-9] = Ibn Qutayba, 'Uyun 
al-Ahhbar fol. 73a [I, 67]. I owe this last reference to my friend Baron v. Rosen, 

1 The idea that the noble points of the muruwwa of the Arabs must remain 
valid and also in Islam receive so to speak the sanction of religious ethics is 
expressed by Islam in this principle: la din ilia bi-muruwwa, i.e. there is no din 
(religion) without the virtues of old Arab chivalry (muruwwa). 

* Primarily in SOra 4:40, then in a large number of traditions which are 
brought together in Shaykh Ahmad al-Fashani's commentary to the Arba'In 
collection of al-Nawawi, no. 15 (al-Majalisal-Samyya fi’l-Kalam 'ala'l-Arba'ln 
al-Nawawiyya, Bulaq 1392, pp. 57 fi. 

* Al-Hadirae Diwanus, ed. Engelmann, p. 7, 4 [al-Mufaddaliyydt, ed. Lyall, 
8:9]; on another custom belonging here, cf. Frey tag, Einleitung in das Studium 
derarab.Sprache.p. 150. [Cf. al-MarzOqi’s commentary on the Hamdsa, p. 1788.] 

’ B. A dab, no. 98. 

» Under the influence of Islamic views several definitions of the muruwwa 
came into being, which to a greater or lesser extent preserved old Arabic points 
but which were by and large deeply influenced by religion; see al-Mubarrad, 
p. 29, al-Muwashshd, ed. Brilnnow, pp. 31 fif., al-'Iqd, I, p, 221, al-Husri I, p. 49. 
Some of these definitions express a sure consciousness of the contrast between 
pagan virtues and what Muslims understood by virtue. There were pietists 
who understood by muruwwa in Islam the diligent reading of the Koran and 
frequent visits to mosques (al-'Jqd, l.c.). Generally the view was taken that there 
could be no muruwwa in a man who had acted contrary to Allah’s will (Agh., 
XIX, p. 144, 11). [Cf. also the article ‘MurO’a’, by B. Faris, in Enc. of Islam, 
Suppl.] 
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contrasts. Here we will only mention a detail which made Arabs 
always conscious of the strangeness of Muhammed's ethical teach¬ 
ings—the attitude towards retaliation. 

The pre-Islamic Arabs had no more barbarous views about 
retaliation for insults than any of the most cultured peoples of 
antiquity. Revenge and the requital of good 1 * axe both within the 
scope of morality for them. If we are to pass a fair judgment upon 
the fact that the pre-Islamic Arabs did not consider forgiveness and 
conciliation of enemies a virtue, we must not forget that in this they 
were at one not only with so-called primitive peoples®, but also with 
16 the most highly civilized peoples of antiquity, such as the Egyptians 3 
and Greeks. The greatest teachers of ethics among the last mentioned 
saw man’s vocation as excelling his friends in doing good and his 
enemies in inflicting evil: 'to be sweet to friends and bitter to enemies, 
honourable to the first and terrible to the latter’; 'every injustice 
inflicted on an enemy is counted justice before God and men.’ 4 Even 
the later Stoic ethic does not consider it bad to inflict harm when one 
has been provoked by insults (lacessitus iniuria). 

This attitude towards retaliation is found not only among the 
pre-Islamic Arabs but, even after Muhammed’s teaching had taken 
a hold, amongst those people who, despite the rule of Islam, clung to 
the attributes of the ancient pagan murtiwwa. 

An old proverb says: 'Good for good, he who starts is the nobler of 
the two; bad with bad, he who started it is the guilty one.' 5 This 
principle of repaying injury with injury recalls the self-praise with 
which poets of ancient Arabia covered themselves or their tribe, 6 
and in which the same principle figures most prominently. The 
dying *Amr. b. Kulthum tells his children that there is nothing 
good in a man who, when he is insulted, does not return the insult; 7 
and indeed he himself had adhered to this principle all his life like 
a good and true Arab. In a famous poem he boasts that his 
tribe endeavours to outdo in brutality all who treat them badly. 8 
Aws b. Hajar says: 'I hold good and evil on loan: evil I repay to him 


1 Even a late poet talks of hatred as the twin of gratitude: Freytag, Chrcstoyn. 
arab., p. go, i. 

* On retaliation as moral principle in primitive societies see Schneider, Die 
Nalurvdlker, Paderborn 1886, I, p. 86. 

3 Even at the time of the end of paganism, Revue igyptologique, II, p. 94, 

ff.; Transactions of the Soc. ofbibl. Archaeology , VIII, pp. 12 ff.; Tiele, Veyglij- 
kende Ceschiedenis van de Egypt, en Mesopotam. Gods., p. 160. 

1 Cf. Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, Berlin 1882, II, pp. 309 ff. 

6 In al-Iqd, III, p. 129, this saying is ascribed to 'Umar. 

* Cf. Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients, II, p. 232. 

7 Agh., IX, p. 185. 

3 Muallaqa, v. 53. 
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that does me evil and good I give unto him that treats me well.' 1 
The ancient Arabs do not always even recognize the limit set by that 17 
proverb. Zuhayr—a man with a strong sense of justice—praises a 
hero for the fact that he repays injustice with injustice and that he 
acts unjustly even when he himself has not been attacked; 2 and in the 
poem which heads the heroic poems in the collection of the Hamasa 
the poet Qurayt b. Unayf rails at the members of his tribe for 
forgiving injustice done to them and requiting evil with good. 3 
This was considered shameful, by the ancient Arab, who had a 
different ideal: 'The man of men is he who thinks early and late how 
he can injure his enemies and do his friends good,’ 4 a principle which 
is almost a literal repetition of an epigram by Solon. 

Examples of such sayings by early Arabic heroes and poets could 
be considerably amplified: anybody versed in Arabic literature can 
add a number of texts to those quoted above. It has already been 
hinted that in Islamic times, too, this view was expressed by circles 
who adhered to the traditions of the Jahiliyya. ‘Who do not reward 
good with evil and do not reply softly to hardness’ 5 is still in the early 
days of Islam a high tribute. In 'Umar’s time Abu Mihjan of the 
Thaqif tribe boasts that he ‘was strong in hatred and anger when 
slighted/ 6 

But Islam preached a far-reaching reform in this field of human 
emotion. Muhammed was the first man of their kind who said to the 
people of Mecca and the unbridled masters of the Arabian desert 
that forgiveness was no weakness but a virtue and that to forgive 
injustice done to oneself was not contrary to the norms of true 
muruwwa but was the highest muruwwa —was walking in Allah’s 
road. And the mentality expressed by the Muslim poet 7 who said: 18 
‘To reward insults with mildness and forgiveness means leniency and 
to pardon where one could take revenge is noble’ is quite different 
from that which fired the old Arabic poets to the cult of revenge. 

1 Ibn al-Sikkit [Tahdhib al-Alfdz] (MS. Leiden no. 597) p. 336 last line [ed. 
Cheikho, p. 406] 

fa-'indi quricdu’l-khayri wa’l-sharri kullihi 
fa-bu’sd li-dhl busin wa-nu'md li-an'umi. 

I'Gedichte and Fragmente des 'Aus ibn Bajar' (Sitiungsber. der Kais. Akademic 
der Wissenschaften, Vienna 1893, no. XIII), 43: 7; the correct text is: fa-bu’sd 
ladd bu’sa.] 

* Zuhayr, Mu'allaqa, v. 39; cf. v. 57 wa-man Id yaslimi’l-tidsa yuflamu and 
Diwdn of the same poet 17:13. [Al-Najash: taunts the objects of his satire with 
their never acting unjustly: ZDMG, LI V, p. 461; Ibn al-Shajari, flamdsa, p. 131.] 

s #am., p. 4, v. 3. 

1 Ijlam., p. 730, v. 2 = Rilckert, II, p. 285, no. 725. 

‘ AbuT-Gh&l al-TahawI, If am., p. 13 v, 2 (Rflckert, I, p. 5); cf. also al- 
Farazdaq, ed. Boucher, p. 46, 4. 

• Tttraf 'Arabiyya, ed. Landberg, p. 60, 

’ Al-Mas'ndi, V, p. 101, 3. 
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He who did not repay an insult in kind was a coward to the 
Jabiliyya and brought shame upon the tribe; but those ‘who conquer 
their anger and forgive men' are promised paradise in the Koran 
(3:128), and tradition makes Muhammed say that such men are 
rare amongst his people but could often be found in the older 
religious communities. 1 According to the Koran, one of the chief 
conditions of divine forgiveness is that men shall also forgive those 
who trespass against them and that they shall strive to forget any 
injustices that they may have suffered (24:22). ‘Reward evil with 
something better’ (23:98). Islam could not miss in the description 
of the prophet's character the feature that ‘he did not reward bad 
with evil but forgave and exercised leniency’. 2 What the Koran 
teaches here in sharp contrast to the old Arabic views, pious Muslims 
have later strengthened and elaborated by a large number of tradi¬ 
tions; and no work of Muslim scholarship belonging to the 
branch of theological ethics lacks a chapter on al-'ajw. 

Muhammed severely castigates the mukafaa, i.e. retaliation (of 
evil for evil) primarily in one’s relations with one’s own kith 
and kin. By silat al-rahim (love of kindred) he understands love 
which does not counter hatred and lack of love with the same coin. 8 
But even beyond this he is depicted by his faithful followers as 
preaching love and forgiveness. He is represented as saying: ‘Shall I 
tell you whom I consider the worst of you? He who goes by himself to 
meals and withholds his presents and beats his slaves. But who is 
worse even than these? He who does not forgive faults and does not 
accept apologies, he who does not forgive offences. But who is worse 
even than that? He who is angiy with others and with whom others 
are angry in return.’ 4 ‘He (who on his deathbed) forgives his mur- 
19 derer'—pious Muslims make their master say—‘is certain of para¬ 
dise.' 5 ‘But he who refuses to accept the apologies of others is 
considered as sinful as a tax collector* before God.’ 

1 Al-Baydawl to the verse, I, p. 175, 

1 Al-Nawawl, Tahdhlb, p. 41. 

* B. Adah, no. 14. 

4 Al-Mubarrad, p. 39. 

6 Ibn IJajar, I, p. 436. 

* Ibid., I, p. 524. [Other references in al-Snlaml, A dab al-Suhba, ed. M. J. 
Kister, p. 66, n. 192.] The tax collector, 'dmil al-khardj, is an unpleasant figure 
in Arabic literature {Agh., IX, p. 129,9), especially the collector of customs duty 
(makkds or mdkis). The Arabic opinions of this profession and some legends and 
poems referring to it are to be found in al-Jahi?, Kitab al-Jfayawan (MS. of 
the K. Hofbibliothek, Vienna), fol. 326a [VI, pp. 80 3 ,, cf. pp. 184 ff]. Muslim 
legend ascribes a saying to King David in which even collectors of tithes 
i'ashshar) are excluded from God’s mercy: Agh., XVIII, p. 159 below. According 
to another legend the crying of donkeys is a curse against tax collectors and 
their profession, the croaking of crows is a curse against collectors of tithes: 
al-Damiri, II, p. 122. Cf. a Muslim saying on customs collectors in al-Zarkashf, 
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The point of view of the muruwwa thus was totally altered and we 
shall not be surprised to find in its Muslim definition the requirement 
that men shall forgive where retaliation would be possible. 1 

v 

Most irksome to the Arab sense of freedom were those restrictions 
which Muhammed and his doctrine sought to enforce upon the Arab 
people for the sake of religion. During the early times of Islam true 
Arabs found the fast of Ramadan little to their taste, holding that 
the long fast of the grave should absolve them from all abstinence on 
earth. 3 Expression is given even later to the true Arab’s aversion from 
the ascetic abstinence prescribed by Islam. 8 During Muhammed's 
days the most violent opposition was to the restrictions prescribed 
in respect of sexual intercourse and wine drinking. Wine and sexual 
licence were called by them aUatyahan (the two delicious things). 
When al-A'sha prepared to go to Muhammed to pay him homage his 
pagan comrades tried to dissuade him by pointing out that Muham¬ 
med restricted these atydbdn. i 

There was such freedom in their sexual life that they were reluctant 
to relinquish it on the command of Muhammed whose authority was 
not sacred to them. The authority of the din was a revelation of God 
and that of the old Arabic muruwwa the old traditions founded on 
ancestral custom. But the latter was freer in respect of sexual 
intercourse and was not hedged in with those barriers which 
Muhammed now sought to erect in the name of Allah. It is therefore 
not surprising to hear that the Hudhaylites asked the Prophet to 
grant them sexual licence even after they joined the Muslim cause. 5 
Even after the decisive victory of Islam we encounter attempts 

1 Al-IJujii, I, p. 49: al-afw 1 ini al-maqdara (traced back to Mu'awiya). 

* Ibn Durayd, p. 14a, 13 is probably only a typical example. It is characteristic 
that a Bedouin poet {a'rabi) mentions ‘the prayer and faster’ (al-mufalli 
al-f&’im) with expressions of disgust: al-'Igd, III. p. 414, 24. These examples 
can easily be amplified. 

* Al-Jahi? {Bayan, fol. 128b) [II, p. 322] tells that a man’s pious abstinence 
and much fasting and praying was praised in the presence of a Bedouin: ‘Ho. 
this man seems to believe that God has no mercy on him unless he tortures 
himself in this fashion’ {hattd yu'adhdkib nafsahtt hadhal-ta'dhib). 

* Thorbecke, Morgenl. Forsckungen, p. 244 [ Dliodn , ed. Geyer, no. 17], another 
version Agh., VIII, p. 86. 

6 Al-Mubarrad, p. 288, cf. Robertson-Smith, p. 175. The lampoon of Hassan 
b. ThSbit quoted in Ibn Hisham, p. 646, 4 ff. refers to this; cf. Sfbawayhi, ed. 
Derenbonrg, II, p. 132, 9, p. 175, n, 

Ta’rlkh al-Dawlatayn, ed. Tunis 1289, p. 63, 2, a poem against customs and 
tax collectors, Ydqflt, II, p. 938, rr fi. Because of this antipathy makkas is 
almost synonymous with ‘swindler’: Agh., IX, p. 129, 1. Parallels to this view 
are to be found in Jewish antiquity (see Edersheim, The Life and Times of 
Jesus, 2nd ed., I, pp. 515-18). 
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by the Arabs to avoid the Muslim restrictions on marital law. An 
example from ‘Uthman’s 1 time is less typical than a later one 
from the fifth century A.H. of the continued Arab opposition to the 
restrictions of Islamic marital law. At that time lived Qirwash of the 
Arabic dynasty of the Banu 'Uqayl in Mesopotamia, who despite 
their extensive rule continued their nomadic-national traditions—the 
princes lived in tents. He is best known for his fight against the 
dynasty of the Buyids. This Qirwash is said to have had two sisters as 
21 wives at the same time, and when he was called to account he replied: 
'How much is there in our customs which is according to religious 
law?’ He congratulated himself that his conscience was burdened 
only with the murder of five or six Bedouins. As regards city dwellers, 
God is not concerned about them. 2 

The ascetic limitations of the individual free will in respect of food 
and drink, demanded by Muhammed in the name of Allah, was 
revolting to Arab sentiment. These were completely different res¬ 
trictions from those of which Sura 5:102, 6:139-45 speak as pagan 
traditions and habits. 3 The sacrifices in abstinence which Muhammed 
wished to enforce were of a rather different nature. 4 To drink 
excessively was not praiseworthy among virtuous Arabs. 'He drinks 
twice during the day and four times during the night, so that his face 
swells and he becomes fat’ 5 is a slighting reference to an enemy; and 
it is complimentary to say of a man that he does not waste his 
wealth on wine-drinking.® Barrad b. Qays, who caused the second 
Fijar war, was expelled by his tribe, the Banu Damra, and later by 
other tribes amongst whom he sought protection, because he in¬ 
dulged in drink and excesses. 7 This shows that such persons were not 
liked even by pre-Islamic Arabs. But it was asking too much that 

1 During 'Uthman’s time the governor of Syria has to enforce Muslim law 
against a man who wishes to take back the wife he had too carelessly divorced: 
'God’s business is important, yours and your wife's counts for little; you have 
no right claim on her (according to religious law)’: al-TabrizI to Ham., p. 191. 
(Notice also Agh., VI, p. 164, 17.) Before Islam divorce took place for trivial 
reasons: Zuhayr, 12: 1, Agh., IX, p. 5. 3 below. Of a beautiful woman it is 
said: a woman who need not fear divorce: Hudhayl., 169:10. 

> Ibn al-Athlr, year 444, IX, p. 219 ed. Bfllaq [ed. Tornberg, IX, p. 403]; cf. 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Soc„ 1886, p, 519. 

3 Cf. also Ibn Durayd, p. 95. It is an exaggeration to conclude as does Barbier 
de Maynard from Agh., VII, p. 17, 2, that even late in Muslim times the Taml- 
mites (as late as the second century?) adhered to old Arabic customs in respect 
of the Bahlra and Sa’iba camels: Journal asiat., 1874, II, p. 208 note below. 

* [For the various questions concerning wine in pre-Islamic Arabia and Islam, 
cf. also A. J. Wensinck's article ‘Khamr’ in the Enc. of Islam and its bibliog¬ 
raphy.] 

3 Tarafa, 16:4, cf. some passages belonging to this context in Freytag, Ein- 
leitung in das Studium der arabischen Sprache, p. 144. 

6 Zuhayr, 15:34; but cf. Tarafa, Mu'all., verses 53, 59. 

’ Caussin de Perceval, I, p. 301. 
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Arabs should confine themselves to drinking soft date juice, 1 give up 
wine altogether, and even consider wine-drinking as sin and dis¬ 
honour. Arabs found nothing less to their taste than asceticism, and 
sang of their national heroes as 'givers of wine’. 2 Their most cele¬ 
brated poets and heroes in pagan times sang the praise of the spark¬ 
ling and foaming cup expressing such sentiments as these: ‘When I 22 
have drunk wine I risk my whole fortune and my honour increases and 
cannot be harmed,' i.e. as the scholiast paraphrases it: his drunken¬ 
ness drives him to express his nobility of soul and keeps him from all 
baseness. 3 Or: ‘You can see that the miserly curmudgeon becomes 
generous when the cup makes its round to him.’ 4 Or: ‘When the cup 
gains ascendency over me my virtues appear and my companions 
need fear no harm from me and need not worry about my 
avarice.’* 

We see that the Arabs, despite the spartan life that the bleak 
nature of their country imposes on them, are not inclined towards 
asceticism, and we can understand that Muhammed vainly preached 
abstinence from the indulgences of paganism. On the whole there is a 
hedonist undertone in all the expressions of their views on life. 
‘You are mortal, therefore enjoy life. Drunkenness and beautiful 
women, white ones like gazelles and brown ones like idols.’ 3 * 

Wine especially encourages virtue, honour, generosity; and it was 
now to be branded as despicable sin (rijs) and the work of Shaytan, 
as the Koran calls it, ‘the mother of great sins’ (umm al-habd’ir), its 
favourite designation in the mouth of theologians. 

This was incomprehensible to the true Arabs, who relished the 
memory of many a drop which had moistened their lips on their 
wanderings through Syria and Mesopotamia, 7 * * where they had 
enjoyed many an agreeable interlude in the taverns.® And it was their 
most famous men who boasted of wine drinking, preferably when the 
wine was ‘red like the blood of a slaughtered animal’,* but also when 
it was mixed with water and honey 10 —since drinking of undiluted 


1 Naql', Agh., IX, p. 3, 5 from below; cf B. Nikah, no. 78. 

• Agh., XIV, p. 131 permit: sabbd’u kkamrin. A variant in 'Iqd, 1 . p. 44. 15 
(where this poem is ascribed to Hassan b. Thabit): shirrlbu khamrin. 

5 ‘Antara, Mu'all,, v. 39. 

4 ‘Amr b. Kulthflm, Mu'all., v. 4. 

5 Al-Mubarrad, p. 73, 

• Imrq., 64:7. 

7 Cf. Guidi, Della sede primitiva dei populi scmitichi, pp. 43 ff. 

a Agh.. IV. p. 16. 

• Hassan b. Thabit, Dlwdn, p. 84, 8 [ed. Hirschfeld, 3: 2]; Ibn Hish.. p. 
522, 8; Agh., X, p. 30 ult., 64, 11, XIX, p. 135, 12; Ibn al-Sikkit, p. 176 
(al-A‘sha) (ed. Cheikho, p. 217 = Dlwdn, 3:9], cf. Guidi, 1. c., p. 45. 

10 ‘Amr. b Kulthfim, Mu'all., v. 2; Mufadd., 25: 75, 37; 2r; Agh., II, p. 34, 29 
[Hassan b. Thabit, Dlwdn, ed. Hirschfeld, no. 1, 6 = Ibn Hisham, p. 829, 7]. 
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23 wine was usually considered a dangerous excess. 1 The true gentleman 
is he ‘whose hands are eager with the arrows of the ntaysir in the 
winter and who tears down the flag of the wine merchant (because he 
has exhausted his supplies}’. 2 And the poet who could boast: 'If you 
seek me in the assembly of the tribe you will find me and if you hunt 
me in the taverns you will get me’ 3 probably described everyday 
circumstances. 

They tried to escape from the women who were always ready with 
their admonitions 4 by drinking in the early morning 5 before the 
fault-finders were awake. Such sessions were presumably noisy and 
gay since there must be some reason for comparing 'the loud neighing 
of war horses’ to the songs of drinking feasts which are accompanied 
by cymbals. 6 The Arab only abstained from wine when in mourning 
for one he loved, or when he was under the obligation of blood 
revenge when he did not touch the cup until he had fulfilled his 
sacred task Then he said hallat It al-khamr, I am permitted to drink 
wine. This must have been a sort of religious custom. 7 

1 Agh., XII, p. 128, 4 (cf. a doublet ib., III., p. 17, 17). Nevertheless the 
mixing of wine is called in old Arabic ’wounding' {shajja, Mufadd., 10:4, Agh., 
VI, p. 127, 20, Banat Su'dd, v. 4, ed. Guidi p. 341 qara’a, ZDMG, XXXVI, 
p. 622, XL, p. 573 v. 137: §afaqa, Jawh. s.v. mrh, cf. 'Alq., 13:41). or even kil¬ 
ling: Agh. XIX, p. 93, 13. Hassan b. Thab., p. 73 [ed. Hirschfeld, 13:18], cf. 
Al-Maydani, II, p. 47, Agh., VIII, p. 169, Ibn Durayd, Maldhin, ed. Thorbecke, 
p, 14, 5. On living and dead wine, cf. the poem by Ibn Arfat, Agh., II, p. 86. 
Continuing this image the idea of revenge for the murdered (tha'r) has been 
introduced (al-Amidi, Kitdb al-Muwdzana, Istanbul 1287, p. 24, ib. 31). In later 
poetry mixing of wine is also called sullying it {Agh., V., p. 41,20). Arabic tradi¬ 
tion gives the name of the men who drank unmixed wine: Agh., XXI, p. 100, 
Abulfeda, Hist, anteislam., p. 136.4. From wine the expressions firf (unmixed), 
and mizaj (mixture) was transferred to other concepts as e.g. death or unfaith¬ 
fulness: $irfan Id mizdja lahu (HassSn, Dliudn, p. 98, 7; 101, 2 [Hirschf., 20:1, 
60: 1]), Agh., XV, p. 79,13, farih at-mawti, Ham .p. 456, v. 6, cf. al-Muwashsha, 
ed. Brfinnow, p. 85, 19. 

1 'Ant., Mu'all., v. 52. 

3 Tarafa, Mu'all., v. 46. 

* Ham., p. 455. v. 6 

3 Morning was preferred to all other times for drinking: Agh., X, p. 31, 16, 
XIX, p. 120, 5 from below; Labid, Mu'all., v. 60, 61. 

3 Mufadd., 16: 17, cf. 'Ant., Mu'all., v. 18, Ham., p. 562, v. Gmusmi'dt during 
drinking. 

1 Evidence now in Wellhausen, Rests arab. Heidenthums, p. 116. Also Imrq. 
51:9, 10 and Agh., IX, p. 7, 8, ibid 149, 2 (for various objects of the vow to 
abstinence), introduction to Zuh.’s Mu'all., ed. Arnold, p. 68, Ibn Hisham, 
p. 543. In this connection is to be understood the turn of phrase: al-nSdhir 
almudhur 'alayya, Agh., X, p. 30. 13- 

•Cloud water’ {mau sahdbin) is frequently mentioned: Imrq., 17:9; Ham., 
p. 713, v. 3; cf. Nab., 27:12 and its freshness is stressed in Labid, p. 120, v. 3. 
Honey: Hudh., 131:3. 
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Praise of wine remained an inevitable part of Arabic poetry to 24 
such a degree that even Hassan b. Thabit, the first Muslim poet 
and the panegyrist of Muhammed and of his victories, is unable to 
avoid the words: ‘If we commit unseemly deeds—whether a quarrel 
or railing—we blame the wine (which we drank to excess). We go on 
drinking it, which turns us into kings’ 1 . . . and this in a poem 
composed about the conquest of Mecca. 

The genuineness of this poem is rather doubtful, but in any case the 
words quoted prove that in the early period talk of wine-drinking was 
not considered out of place in a religious poem. Later, however, it 
gave offence and the excuse was invented that Hassan had added his 
qasida on the victory of Mecca to a poem which he had composed 
during his pagan days. It is recounted that the pious poet passed a 
group of young people who were indulging in wine and when he 
called the drinkers to account they replied: ‘We should have liked to 
give up wine drinking but your words: “If we commit unseemly 
deeds ..led us back to it.’ 2 There are other poems* from Hassan’s 
pagan days which glorify drinking. 

Muslim pietists, 4 of course, did even more to damage the repu¬ 
tation of wine, and this we shall discuss here, since the name of 
Hassan b. Thabit has been mentioned. It seems that these pious men 
were concerned to prove that the effects of wine had changed with 
changing times. During the period of paganism it might have 
had those beneficial effects attributed to it by the old poets; but since 
Allah’s law of condemnation it had been the cause of all licence. It 
seems that this was the idea to be expressed in the following tale, 25 
which was not unintentionally attributed to Hassan, the poet of the 
transition from paganism to Islam, and as such the best suited to be 
the carrier of the idea of the theologians. 

‘When the pious poet returned home from an entertainment 
provided by the Nabif family—his son tells us—he threw himself 
upon the bed, crossed his feet and said: "The two singers Ra’iqa 
and her companion 'Azza al-Mayla reminded me sadly of the enter¬ 
tainment by Jabala b. al-Ayham in pagan days; since then I have 
not heard anything like it." Then he smiled, sat up and said: “I have 
seen ten singing girls, five Greeks who sang Greek times to the 
accompaniment of the harp and five others who sang tunes of the 

1 Ibn Hisham, p. 829, 6. 

* Al-Suhayll ad loc., notes, p. 192. 

3 Agh., IV, p. 16 below. Cf. the poems pp. 90 and 99 in his Diwan, ed. Tunis 
[ed. Hirschfeld, nos. 24, 42, 43], which are characteristic of the pagan poets’ 
passion for wine. Notice p. 39, 8 [Hirschf., 8125], 'I swear I shall not forget you 
as long as drinkers sing about the sweetness of wine.’ 

* The authorities for this account are Kharija b. Zayd, one of the seven 
Medinian theologians (d. 99) and ‘Abd al-Rahm&n b. Abi’l-Zinad, traditionist 
and Mufti at Baghdad (d. 174). 

C 
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people of Hira; Iyas b. Qabisa, the protector of all the Arabic 
singers from Mecca and other Arabic lands led them to Jabala. 
When he sat down for a drinking feast the hall was decorated 
with treasures and filled with delicious scents and he himself was 
dressed in priceless robes. But, by Allah, he never sat down to such a 
feast without making a present of his precious clothes to myself and 
the rest of the company. So sumptuous was his manner of living, 
despite the fact that he was a pagan. Smilingly, without waiting to 
be asked, he distributed his presents with friendly demeanour and 
delicate speech. I never heard him utter obscenities or brutalities. 
Indeed we were all pagans. But now God has revealed Islam to us 
and has thus abolished all disbelief and we have given up wine 
drinking and all that is despicable; and now you are Muslims you 
drink wine made from date and grape juice and when you have 
drunk three cups you commit all manner of dissoluteness.” n 

Obviously, this tale was invented because it was noticed that 
the Arabs did not easily sacrifice the joys of paganism on account of 
the sermons of peevish pietists in Medina. Even Muhammed had to 
preach to his faithful that at least they should not pray while 
drunk: 2 this interdiction is of earlier origin than the later general 
condemnation of wine, but the necessity for it will prepare us for the 
Arabs’ reaction to the prophet's later ruling. The general inter¬ 
diction of wine was not much more successful with the Arabs even 
after Muhammed’s death. This was the time when society still 
26 retained some traces of paganism; and how could the recognition of 
the restrictions in the Prophet's law have found sudden acceptance 
in groups where these traces had yet to be eradicated? Even during 
the days of 'Umar, the Fazarite Manzur b. Zaban still maintained a 
marriage with the wife of his dead father which he had contracted in 
pagan days. This Manzur was also accused of drinking wine before 
the strict caliph, who forgave him after he had sworn ‘forty oaths' 
that he was completely ignorant of this religious interdiction. When 
'Umar dissolved Manzur’s incestuous marriage and forbade him 
further wine-drinking the latter spoke truly pagan words: ‘By all that 
was sacred to my father, I swear: verily a din which forcibly separates 
me from Malika is a great shame. I care nothing further about 
what fate brings if I am forbidden Malika and wine.’ 3 

There were probably many Arabs who refused to give up drinking 
and praising wine despite imprisonment and other punishments and 
who were thus in conscientious opposition to the law. A typical 
example is the poet Abu Mihjan al-Thaqafi during the days of 
‘U mar I. 

1 Agh., XVI, p. 1 5 . 

2 SOra 4:46; Noldeke, Oesch. d.Korans, p. 147 [2nd ed., I, p. i»i- 

» Agh.. IX, p. 56, 7 =XXI, p. 261. 
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Give me, o friend, some wine to drink; though I am 
well aware of what God has revealed about wine. 

Give me pure wine to make my sin bigger because only 
when it is drunk unmixed is the sin complete. 1 * 

Though wine has become rare and though we have been 
deprived of it and though Islam and the threat of 
punishment have divorced us from it: 

Nevertheless I do drink it in the early morning hours 
in deep draughts, I drink it unmixed and from time to 
time I become gay and drink it mixed with water. 

At my head stands a singing girl and while 
she sings she flirts; 

Sometimes she sings loudly, sometimes 

softly, humming like flies in the garden.® 

He was not to be deterred from his pleasures by imprisonment: 3 * 
indeed, it is characteristic for these people that he gladly gives up wine 27 
voluntarily but remains defiant in the face of threatened punishment. 1 

The following poem by Abu Mihjan was called 'the craziest verse 
that was ever composed': 5 6 

When I die bury me by the side of a vine so that my 
bones may feed on its juices after death. 

Do not bury me in the plains because I am afraid that 
then I cannot enjoy wine when I am dead.® 

Abu'l-Hindi, a poet of the Umayyad times, had a similar thought 
inscribed upon his tombstone: ‘When finally I die fashion my shroud 
from vines and make a press be my grave.’ 7 

1 Twaf 'Arabiyya, ed. Landberg, p. 68, 8; L. Abel, Abu Mibgan poet at 
arabioi Carmina, Leiden 1887, no. 21. 

* Agh., XXI, p. 216, 15, Turaf, p. 69 penult ff., ed. Abel, no. 4. This verse is 
taken from ‘Antara, Mu'allaqa, v. 18, which is often cited as an example of 
original invention by Arabic poets: Mehren, Rhetorik der Araber, p. 147, cf. al- 
Husri, III, p. 36. 

* Ibn flajar, IV. p. 329. 

« T^raf 'Arabiyya, p. 69, 6, Abu YOsuf, Kitab al-Khardj (BOlaq 1302), p. 18, 

2. The word {ahhara , 'to clean', is remarkable here, in the meaning of: ‘to punish', 
much as the Qarmatians use this word for the death penalty, cf. De Goeje, 
Mimoires d’histoire et geographie orientates (Leyden 1886), p. 53,133. M. Muller 
also derives the latin pwnire from the meaning of 'to clean’ {Essays, II 1 , p. 228J. 
[This derivation is, however, unacceptable.] 

5 Al-Damlri, II, p. 381. 

6 Agh., XXI, p. 215 ff., 218, 10, Turaf 'Arab., p. 72, 5 from below, ed. Abel, 
no. 15; cf. 'Iqd, III, p. 407. 

7 Agh., ibid., 279, 12. 
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It is not only in poetry that the praise of wine continues. In the 
generation immediately after Muhammed we find a gay drinking 
fraternity whose members included the son of the pious AbQ Ayyub 
al-Ansari, who sang the following drinking song: 

Fill my cup then and leave the scomers to themselves: 

Revive your bones whose final destiny is decay. 

To miss the cup or be deprived of it is like death. 

But that the cup will come to me is life for me. 1 

Traditions from the earliest days of Islam show us that amongst 
the representatives of the true Arab character there were people who 
valued freedom, to whom the new system, with its condemnation 
and punishment of free enjoyment, was so repulsive that they 
preferred to leave that society altogether, when it intended to 
impose upon them the din in earnest, rather than to lose their 
freedom. Such a man was Rabi'a b. Umayya b. Khalaf, a much 
respected man, famous for his generosity. He did not want to relin¬ 
quish wine-drinking under Islam and even drank during the month 
28 of Ramadan. For this 'Umar banned him from Medina, thereby 
making him so bitter against Islam that he did not wish to return 
to the capital even after 'Umar’s death, though he had reason to 
believe that ‘Uthman would have been more lenient. He preferred to 
emigrate to the Christian empire and to become a Christian. 2 The same 
thing is said to have happened in the next century to al-§alt b. 
al-‘As b. Wabisa, who was threatened by 'Umar II, when he was 
governor of Hijaz, with the penalty of whipping; but the proud Arab 
of the tribe of the B. Makhzum preferred conversion to Christianity 
to a regime which proposed the restriction of human freedom in 
respect of food and drink. 3 

Under ‘Umar I an attempt was made to overcome the resistance 
of the Arabs, and in this respect also the caliph seems to have made 
serious efforts to eradicate all relics of paganism. Al-Nu'man b. 
'Adi, whom 'Umar had appointed administrator of Maysan near 
Basra, once composed a gay wine song: ‘Has al-Hasna’ not heard that 
her husband eagerly indulges in glasses and cumber at Maysan?’ 
And later: 


1 Agh., XVIII, p. 66. 

* Agh., XIII, p. U2, According to the sources of Ibn Hajar, I, p. 1085, he 
emigrated to Heraclius while 'Umar was still alive and this episode made 
'Umar resolve never again to ban a man from Medina. Ibn Durayd, too, makes 
him embrace Christianity under 'Umar (p. 81), but instead of banning whipping 
is mentioned. 

3 Agh., V, p. 184. 
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If you are a good drinking companion pass me the big cup, 
for drinking but not the little broken one. 

Perhaps the Commander of the Faithful will even be 

angered because we are drinking together in the ruined 
castle etc. 

When ‘Umar learnt of this poem he exclaimed: ‘Yes, indeed I am 
angered,’ and recalled him. But the poet apologized to the caliph 
with the words: ‘By God, Commander of the Faithful, I have never 
done any of the things that I mention in my poem. But I am a poet 
and have an affluence of words which I use in the manner of 
poets.’ ‘I swear—replied 'Umar—that you will hold from me no 
further office even if you did no more than say what you have 
said.’ 1 

The excuse offered by the poet-governor later became typical. 
The Umayyad rule was ill-equipped to silence wine songs, as it 29 
expresses the spirit of opposition to the piety of Medina, which was 
contrary to the old Arab way of life. In this respect the wine songs of 
Haritha b. Badr (died 50) are typical: they are to be found in the 
supplement to the book of the Agha.nl recently published by Briin- 
now. Thus the tradition of glorifying wine was not interrupted in 
Arabic poetry and only rarely is a voice raised against its enjoyment. 2 3 
So we find the phenomenon of a people’s poetry being for centuries 
a living protest against its religion,® Pious men were confronted with 
the apology that all this was but empty talk and not a reflection of 
real behaviour, 4 * since all poets—as the Koran says (26:225)—said 
things which they did not practise. 6 Thus the wine songs of the Abu 
Nuwas and kindred spirits became normal phenomena in Arabic 
literature. The inherited Arabic feeling also found recognition in 
other forms of literature at this time. We consider the following 
story so typical that we shall grant it space here, the more so as it is of 
importance for various points dealt with in these studies. It would be 
difficult to define when our story, full of glaring anachronisms, really 
originated, but it is sufficient for its appreciation to say that it seems 
to picture the vivid protest of the Arab spirit against the theological 

1 Ibn Hisham, p. 786, Ibn Durayd, p. 86, al-Damirl, II, p. 84 [Mus’ab, Nasab 
Quraysh, p. 382]. 

* ‘Abd Allah b. Zablr al-Asadl, Agh., XIII, p. 46. 

3 Other matters which were disapproved of by theologians, such as profane 
songs—it is well known what theologians and pietists thought of singers—were 
placed under the direct protection of the 'companions and successors’ as is 

evident from Agh., Ill, p. 162. The admissibility of love-songs was also covered 
with the authority of the Prophet; al-Muwashskd, ed. BrUnnow, p. 105. 

* This was thought possible also for love songs: al-flusri, I, p. 220. 

6 Al-Maaqari, II, p. 343. 
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reaction 1 which again prevailed at the beginning of the 'Abbasid 
30 period. It must be admitted that it well represents the Arab men¬ 
tality of the two heroes 'Amr b. Ma'di Karib 2 and 'Uyayna b. Hisn, 
who were converted to Islam, but—as is known from history—soon 
proved unsteady in it. 

'Uyayna once paid a visit to Kufa, where he stayed for several days. 
In order to go and see 'Amr b. Ma'di Karib, he ordered his servant 
to saddle a horse, and when the latter brought him a mare he said: 
'Woe unto you, did I ever ride a mare at the time of the Jahiliyya 
and you expect me to do so now under Islam?' Thereupon the 
servant brought a stallion, and he mounted it and rode towards 
the quarter of the Banu Zubayd, where he was guided to the 
dwelling of 'Amr. He stopped by the door and called for Abu Thawr 
(the by-name of' Amr). The latter soon appeared in full armour as if he 
had just come from a battle and said: 'Good morning, 0 Abu 
Malik’. But he replied: ‘Has God not ordered us to use a different 
greeting, namely: Hail unto you?' ‘Do not trouble me,' said 'Amr, 
‘with things of which we know nothing. Sit down because I have for 
food a lamb walking around.' The guest sat down and 'Amr caught 
and slaughtered the lamb, skinned it and divided the meat into 
pieces, threw it into a pot to cook, and when it was ready took a 
big cup, broke bread into it and emptied into it the contents of the 
pot. The two men sat down and ate the meal. Then the host said: 
‘Which beverage do you prefer, milk or that which we used for our 
meals during the Jahiliyya?' 'Has not Allah forbidden this in Islam?' 
replied ‘Uyayna. ‘Are you or am I older in years?’ asked 'Amr. ‘You 
are the elder,' replied his friend. ‘Who has been longer in Islam, you 
or I?’ asked 'Amr. ‘In Islam too you are the elder,’ said ‘Uyayna. 
‘Well, then,’ continued 'Amr, ‘know that I have read everything 
that is written between the two covers of the holy book, but I have 
not found that wine is forbidden. It is only written: Will you abstain 
from it? (Sura 5193) and we both replied to that question: No, and God 
was silent then and we too were silent.’ ‘Yes,’ said 'Uyayna, ‘you 
are older in years and longer in Islam than I.’ Thus they sat down 
again, sang songs and drank, indulging in memories of the Jahiliyya 

1 Then wine poets again began to be imprisoned: Agh., XI, p. 147, The poem 
of the imprisoned poet Ja'far b. ‘Ulba {died 125), quoted there, breathes the 
difference between muruwwa and din, which disallows wine. Similar tendencies 
are expressed in many anecdotes from these circles, amongst others e.g. al-'Iqd 
II, p. 343 below=ibid., II, p. 400 below. Here the Caliph al-Walid b. Yazld is 
said to have had a man of letters brought from KOfa and to have addressed him 
thus: ‘By God I did not make you come in order to ask you about God’s Book 
or the teachings of the Prophet, but have sent for you in order to ask you about 

2 A similar anecdote about Mm is quoted in al-SuyOti, Itqan {Cairo 1279), 
I. P- 35- 
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late into the night. Now 'Uyayna prepared to leave. 'Amr said: 31 
'It would be shameful for me to let 'Uyayna go without a present.' 
Thereupon he ordered an ArhabI camel mare to be brought (white) 
like .. of silver and had it prepared for the journey and made his 
friend ride it. Then he called the servant and ordered a sack with 
four thousand dirham to be fetched; this also he gave to his friend. 
When the latter refused to accept the money he said: ‘By God, this 
still comes from the present that 'Umar gave me.’ But 'Uyayna did 
not accept it and as he left he spoke this poem: 

May you be rewarded, Abu Thawr, with the wages due to nobility; 

Verily this much-visited hospitable man is a proper youth. 

You invite and give that invitation all honour and teach 

us the greeting of knowledge 8 as it was not formerly known. 

Then you say that it is permitted to circulate the cup with 
wine like the sparkle of lightning at night; 

For this you cited an ‘Arabic argument' which leads back to 
justice all those who were unjust. 

You are, by God who sits on the heavenly throne, a fine example 
when pietists want to keep us from drinking; 

By Abu Thawr’s saying the prohibition of wine has been 

abrogated and Abu Thawr’s saying is weighty and based on 
knowledge.'* 

This story expresses the indignant protests of the circles in which 
it came into being against the pietistic trend. It originated at a time 
when piety and theology had gained the ascendancy in public life 
and is elucidated by the wine-song of Adam b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, the 
grandchild of the pious Caliph 'Umar II, one of the few Umayyad 
princes who escaped the bloody sword of the founder of the 'Abbasid 
dynasty. 4 In this song (vv. 11-13) we find the words: 5 ^ 

Say to him who scorns you because of this (the wine), the faqih* 
and respected man: 

1 [In the list of errata in his preface, the author refers for this lacuna to the 
conjecture of v. Kremer in his Beitrclge zur arabischen Lexikographie, I, p, 38, 
under 1 }br\ translate: ‘a bracelet of silver’d 

3 Tabiyyata 'ilmin in contrast to t. jdhiliyyatin. It might be mentioned also 
that in later traditions the distinction is also made between Islamic and pagan 
greeting (tahiyya) that the latter consisted in the prostration (sujud) whereas 
the other consisted of saldm —like the greeting in Paradise (al-Ghazali, Jhyd, II, 
p. 188, 12). 

5 Agh., XIV, p. 30. 

* Ibid., IV, p. 93, 23. 

4 Ibid., XIII, p. 60, 61. 

4 Instead of this word, we find the variant wadi': Yaq., IV., p. 836, 12. 
I^aritha b. Badr also names those who scorn him because he drinks wine as 
Wan 1, Agh., XXI, p. 27, 2; 42, 22. 
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May you leave it then (the wine) and hope for another, the 
noble wine of Salsabil (in Paradise, Sura 76:17), 

Remain thirsty today and tomorrow be satiated with des¬ 
criptions of traces of dwellings. 1 

Now it is no longer the women who scold the spendthrifts who waste 
their money on wine but it is the fuqaha’ who scorn the heretics who 
infringe the law of the Koran. Thus our story was intended as a 
manifestation of the free Arab spirit* against the arguments of those 
oppressed by the weight of the law ( mukallafUn ), in whose circles 
there was equal readiness to make propaganda for the prohibition 
of wine by means of invented stories which referred to the Jahiliyya. 3 
Such an invention is e.g. the story of how the Qurayshite pagan 1 Abd 
Allah b. Jud'an despised the drinking of wine, by which it was 
sought to prove that the most eminent Qurayshites as they grew 
older spurned this vice even in pagan times. The character of this 
tradition is sufficiently evident from the fact that the theologian 
Ibn Abi’l-Zinad (cf. p. 31) is mentioned as its inventor, or at least its 
propagator. This kind of casuistry is countered with healthy humour 
by the hujja 'arabiyya, the Arab argument of the old pagan ' Amr b. 
Ma‘d! Karib. 

1 The last verse is particularly interesting as a parallel to the frequent mockery 
of the lament about the atlal in Abu Nuwas's wine songs {ed. Ahlwardt 4:9, 
23:11, 12, 26: 3 ff., 33:1, 34, 53, 60:1, 14, 15 etc.); this lament was taken over 
from the old poetry (cf. Agh., Ill, p, 25) and was continued to the latest genera¬ 
tions and even to recent times (a remarkable instance is al-Maqqarl, I, p. 925). 
This attachment to the atlal went so far with old Arabs that the word was even 
used to describe riding animals {Agh., XI, p. 88, 18, XXI, p. 31, 3; Ibn Durayd, 
p. 106, 7). Instead of pedantic adherence to such old forms, reality should be 
made the subject of poetry. Derision of the atlal poetry can already be found in 
Tamln ibn Muqbil (Yaqtlt, I, p. 527, 10 ff.) and al-Kumayt, Agh., XVIII, 
p. 193; some proverbs (al-Maydani, II, p. 235, 236) seem to have this tendency 
too. [For ridicule of the convention of lamenting the atlal see also Goldziher, 
Abhandlungeu zur arabischer Philologie, I, pp. 141 ff.j 

1 The continued protest against the prohibition of wine is evident also from 
the fact that in the third century sayings were still current which could be used 
in defence of wine drinking and that the theologian al-Muzani (died 204) was 
asked for the reasons why strict scholars of tradition rejected these sayings (Ibn 
Khallikan, no. 92, I, p. 126 Wustenfeld). A great many traditions were stored 
up which were to justify a more lenient practice; the relevant material is in 
'Iqd, III, pp. 409-19. The concession for date wine was made very early (ZDMG, 
XLI, p. 95). The existence of this distinction is proof that a modus vivendi was 
sought at a very early date. From the first half of the first century it is reported 
that those who regard wine-drinking as forbidden keep on 're-interpreting this 
interdiction ( yata’awwalii fiha) until they drink themselves' (Agh., XXI, 
p. 33, 8; 40, 17). 

■ Agh., VIII, p. 5, cf. Caussin de Perceval, I, p. 350. [There is a chapter 
about those 'who prohibited wine in the Jahiliyya' in Ibn Habib's al-Muftabbar, 
PP- 237 S-] 
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VI 

The practices which Muhammed required of true believers were 
also contrary to Arab thinking; and of all the ceremonies and rites 
of the din none encountered more resistance than the rite of prayer. 
The lack of those deep religious sentiments, which in minds attuned 
to piety make for the need to communicate with the deity and which 
are the source of devout emotion, would point straight away to the 
conclusion that among the Arabs prayer would not take a proper 
hold. In this respect, too, the southern Arabs displayed a rather 
different national character. There is no parallel in the relics of the 
spiritual life of the pre-lslamic inhabitants of central Arabia, and 
while it would be rather daring to use negative indications for more 
than an assessment of probability, it is of importance for knowledge 
of the spiritual life of these circles to collect all indications available 
and to consider their significance. 

Given the nature of existing information about the pre-lslamic 
religion of the Arabs, we are unable to form a positive judgment 
about the place of prayer in their life; and though we cannot say 
with certainty that the old Arabs did not pray at all 1 we can say that 
there is no proof that prayers as an institution of religious service or 
as an integral part of their rite existed amongst them. The invocation 
of the gods (cf. Sura 4:117) probably took place amongst them too, 
but this does not appear to have been the characteristic focal point 
of the religious service nor can the description of their services given 
by Muhammed (Sura 8:35) prove the existence of anything com¬ 
parable to the later Muslim salat; but on the contrary, it serves to 
show us what strange customs existed instead of the rite which 
Muhammed took from Jews and Christians and taught to his people. 
“Their salat by the (sacred) house was nothing but whistling 2 * * and 34 
clapping of hands.’ 5 

This description of the forms of their worship reminds us of cus¬ 
toms which are also found amongst other peoples of low religious 

1 ‘We cannot fail also to be struck with the fact that the lower forms of 

religion are almost independent of prayer. To us prayer seems almost a neces¬ 
sary part of religion.’ [Sir John] Lubbock, [The origins of civilization and the 
primitive condition of man, London 1870, p. 253] translated by A. Passow 

as Die Entstehung der Civilisation und der Urzustand des Menschengeschlechtes, 
Jena, 1875, p. 321. 

* From this the legend was later developed according to which the name of 
Mecca itself was derived from this whistling (Yaqat, IV, p. 616, 14). In connec¬ 
tion with the passage from the Koran, other stories about the circumstances 
of this whistling and hand-clapping were invented: al-Damlrl, II, p. 387. 

5 Later the ancient period is seen in the light of Islam and then the Hudhay- 
lite is made to report to the Tubba“ that the Arabs have a sacred house at 
Mecca where the $aldt is held: Ibn Hisham, p. 15, 15. 
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development. Another practice more akin to magic 1 than to devout 
communion with God is the way in which the pagan Arabs sometimes 
sought to avert earthly distress. During times of tribulation they 
did not turn to their gods in prayer and repentance. Of the few 
customs of such kind one in particular may serve to show us how they 
sought help in their need. As an aid to its proper appreciation we 
might mention a practice which has been reported in recent times 
about the inhabitants of the port of Yanbu': During pestilence they 
lead a camel through every quarter of the town so that it may take all 
the disease upon itself; then it is strangled at a sacred spot and the 
people think that the camel and the plague have been finished off at 
one blow.® One may perhaps assume that this custom is a relic of 
pagan days; this is made likely by the fact that the inhabitants of 
Yanbu' have retained the consciousness and the attitudes of the 
Bedouins up to quite modern times. 3 The custom of the ancient Arabs 
which we are considering is this: When rain was failing branches of 
the sala' (saelanthus) and 'ushar (aselepias) trees were tied to the 
tails of cattle and set alight: the animals were then driven to the top 
of a mountain and thrown down. 4 This custom, which has much in 
common with an old Roman one 5 and the practices of many other 
peoples (many instructive details can be found in Mannhardt’s study 
Die Lupercalien), 8 was meant to be efficacious against drought. 7 
To people who were steeped in such ideas the words of the Koran, 
'Ask God for forgiveness because He forgives sins and sends abundant 

1 Here belong also the amulets and other magic used for the protection of 
children and horses and also of adults against diseases: see several passages in 
Ahlwardt, Chalefal-A hmar, p. 379-80; Mufadd.,y. 6 , 27:18; Ibn Durayd, p. 328, 7 
{ hinama ); B. Adah, no. 55 (nushra against knotting, cf. al-NawawI to Muslim, 
V, p. 31). Jewesses were concerned with such magic (ruqya ): al-Muwatta', IV, 
p- 157; also Bedouin women, Agh., XX, p. 165. Cf. now Wellhausen, p. 144 
fi. For the phrase 'against the mandya such magic does not help’, see, apart from 
the passages quoted by him, also Hudh., 2:3, Wright Opuscula arabica, p. 121, 
14, al-Tabrizi, gam., p. 233, 17. 

1 Charles Didier, [Stjour chez le Grand-cherife de la Mekke, Paris 1857, 
p. 113 =] Bin Aufenthalt bei dem Gross-Sherif von Mekka, transl. by Helene 
Lobedan, Leipzig 3862, 143. 

3 Maltzau, Meine Wallfahrt nach Mekka, I, p. 128. 

* Reference must be made here to the role of animals in an old Arabic feast, 
'id al-sabu' (feast of the wild animal): al-Dannri, I. p. 450, cf II, p. 52. The 
expression yawm al-sabu' in B. ffarth, no. 4, is supposed to refer to this feast. 

6 Steinthal, Zeitschr.f. Volherpsych., II, p. 134: F. Liebreclit, Zur Volkskunde, 
p. 261 ff. 

8 Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach-und Culturgeschichte der germanischen 
Volker, 51. Heft (Strassburg, 1884), p. 136. 

7 Al-Jawhari [and Lisan al-'Arab ] s.v. si'. Cf. al-Wishdh wa-Taihqlf al-Rimal} 
(Bfllaq 1281, p. 80), Mublt. s.v. ,1, p. 981b, al-Damlri, I, p. 187 ff.: cf. also Frey- 
tag, Einleitung in das Studium der arabischen Sprache, p. 364 (now also Well¬ 
hausen, p. 137). [Cf. also Ibn Paris, K. al-Nayriiz, in ’Abd al-Salam Harhn, 
Nawadir al-Makhtutdt, V, pp. 18-9.] 
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rain from the heavens’, as well as the Muslim custom of the istisqa’ 
based upon them, must have seemed strange indeed. 1 It must be 
pointed out that al-Jahiz, in describing this pagan custom of the 
Arabs, which he calls nar al-istisqa’, 2 mentions that thelighting of the 
fire was accompaniedby loudprayers {wcu-dajju bi’Ldua' wa’l-tadarru'), 
but in the poems which he quotes as evidence of this istisqa’ fire 
prayers are not mentioned, nor do they figure in the other accounts 
of this custom. 

It is of importance in judging, this problem to note the linguistic 
phenomenon that Muhammed could find no Arabic word for this 
institution which he ordered for his community, but had to take the 
religious term salat from Christianity. If he had found a corresponding 
word in existence he would have retained it and would merely have 
equipped it with a new meaning appropriate to his teaching. 3 

One thing can certainly be said: that the Arabs resisted this 36 
institution of Muhammed and that the Prophet found it hard work 
to popularize prayer among his compatriots in the sense understood 
by him. This aversion is mirrored in the Muslim legend, on the 
institution of prayer. 

This legend 4 attests that those who circulated it pre-supposed 
a certain antipathy to the new form of worship amongst the 
pagan Arabs. This, though not founded on contemporary tradition 
about the Arab adversaries of Muhammed, could nevertheless have 
been well founded in the everyday experience of Bedouins as the 
authors of the legend encountered them. Thus we are more con¬ 
cerned about the general contents of the legend and the views 
reflected in it than its exact wording and its various forms. On the 
authority of the Prophet himself the legend relates that when Muham¬ 
med went to heaven he visited the six lower heavens one after the 
other and greeted the prophets living there: Adam, Idris, Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus. Then he ascended to the seventh heaven where God 
ordered fifty daily prayers for his people, Muhammed returned to 
Moses and told him of God’s order. When Moses learnt that God 
demanded of the Arabs fifty datily prayers he advised Muhammed 

1 Cf. al-Mawardl, ed. Enger, p. 183; Agh., XI, p. 8o, 7 from below. 

* Kitab al-tfayawan, fol. 245b [IV, 466] in a chapter on the nlranal-'Arab, of 
which there are fifteen sorts. There are extracts from it without mention of the 
source in Baha’ al-Din al-'Amili, Kashkul, p. 189. [The passage is also quoted 
by al-MarzQql, al-Azmina wa’l-Amkina, II, p. 355; al-Nuwayrl, Nihdyat al- 
Arab, I, pp. 109-10.] 

* If we find the word mufalla (place of prayer) in a poem transmitted from 
the Jahiliyya, such as Agh., XVI, p. 145, 7, this passage, even if the whole were 
genuine, is a later interpolation; the same is true, of course, of crass falsifications 
like e.g. al-Azraqi, p. 103, 11 (qumii fa-fallU rabbakum wa-ta awadkdhu). 

* This is found in B. (ed. Krehl), I. p, 100, Anbiya, no. 6, Muslim, I. p. 234, 

Tab., I, p. 1158 f., Ibn Hisham, p. 271. 
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to return to God and to tell Him that they were unable to fulfil such 
an obligation. Muhammed returned to God and God reduced the 
number by half. But Moses, whom Muhammed again asked for 
advice, did not agree with this new demand either and persuaded 
Muhammed to return again to God and say that his people were 
unable to meet it. Back with God, Muhammed succeeded in reducing 
the number of prayers to five a day. Moses considered even this 
intolerable to the Arabs and wanted to make Muhammed continue 
his bargaining, but Muhammed replied, ‘Now I would really be 
ashamed before God.' 

The perhaps not unintentional humour of this legend reflects the 
supposed antipathy of pagan Arabs to a rite which appeared to them 
37 new and senseless. From the history of the war against the tribe of 
Thaqif we know that tills tribe on its submission tenaciously tried to 
obtain the concession of freedom from prayers, and when this was 
not granted the members of the tribe complied with the remark that 
they would submit to the duty of prayer though ‘this is an act of 
self-humiliation.’ 1 Muhammed’s anti-prophet Musaylima enticed his 
followers with the promise to waive prayer.® 

The first companions and disciples of the Prophet had to keep their 
prayers more secret from their pagan brethren than any other tenet 
of their faith. Muslim prayer existed in the community even before 
the official institution of the rite. It is said that they hid. in mountain 
gorges near Mecca in order to pray, and once when they were sur¬ 
prised in their worship a bloody quarrel ensued. The pious Sa'd b. 
Abi Waqqas took up the jaw-bone of a camel and with it beat one 
of the unbelievers who advanced against them till blood flowed. 
This was—concludes our source—the first blood shed about Islam.® 
The Prophet too is said to have been subjected to the worst insults 
when the Qurayshites found him in prayer. 4 Amongst those who died 
in the Islam’s war against the heathens, a certain ’Amr b. Thabit 
is mentioned, whose martyrdom (he died at Uhud) ensured a place in 
paradise according to Muslim belief, though he never performed the 
prescribed prayers. 6 

The scorn of pagans was roused not only by the fact of praying 6 
but also by the movements of the body connected with it. This 
seems to follow from a legend ascribed to 'All. 7 The least aversion 
was shown towards the duty of morning prayer ( al-duhd ), and in the 

1 Ibn Hisham, p. gi&. 

7 Ibid., p. 946. 

3 Tab., I, p. 1179. 

* Ibid., 1198. 

1 Ibn Durayd, p. 262. [Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba, no. 5780.] 

6 The names of the various times for prayer are also derided: al-Bagha\vI, 
Masabiff al-Sunna, I, p. 32, 

7 Notes to the Life of Muhammed, ed. Wiistenfeld, vol. II, p. 53. 
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early days of Islam, before the duty of prayer was extended to five 
times a day, the Muslims are said to have observed only two canon¬ 
ical times of prayer: morning and afternoon, the three other times 
having been added later. 1 

Even after Muhammed’s death we find a rather frivolous attitude 38 
amongst the Arab tribes in respect of prayers. The Tamimites gave up 
afternoon prayers once and for all and gave the foEowing anecdote as 
the reason for this licence: When the prophetess of the Banu Tamlm 
allied herself to the false prophet Musaylima and married him, her 
tribe asked him for the usual nuptial gift. ‘I make to you a present,' 
he said ‘of the afternoon prayer (al-asr). 'This is now,’ the Banu 
Taraim said even much later, ‘our right and the nuptial gift of a 
noble lady from our tribe; we cannot give it up.’ 8 Even at the end of 
the third century the most efficacious means employed by the 
leaders of the Qarma.tians to win over the Bedouins and other 
Arabs to their cause was to waive in this province of the movement 
the Muslim rites, especially fasting and praying and the prohibition 
of wine. This did not fail to impress the Arabs. 8 A Muslim traveUer 
gives a lively account of this state of affairs and his report in the 
Qarmatian Lahsa makes us feel as if we were back in the days of the 
Jahiliyya. There is a free unbridled life, no taxes or tribute, no 
prayer, no mosques and no khutba . 4 Abu SaTd, who introduced this 
state of affairs, well understood the inclinations of the Arabs whom he 
wanted to win over. There are countless stories, unmistakably taken 
from true life, 5 which describe the indifference of the desert Arabs to 
prayer, 6 their ignorance of the elements of Muslim rites 7 and even their 39 

1 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 700: but cf. B. MawSglt al-ialat, no. 19, where Abtl 
Hurayra reports the saying of the Prophet, 'The most irksome prayer to the 
MuuafiqCtn is the evening prayer [al-'isha) and the morning prayer ( al-fajr ). 

O, if only they knew of the merits of these two times for prayer.* 

t Agh„ XVIII, p. 166. 

3 Aug. Muller, I. p. 602. 

1 Relation du voyage de Naissri Khosrau etc., ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881, 
p. 225 fi., cf. De Goeje, Mimoire sur le$ Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides, 
znd ed., p. 160, 

3 A whole chapter containing Bedouin anecdotes from the city dweller’s 
point of view is to be found in al-'Iqd, II, p. 121 fi. AbQ Mahdiyya, the proto¬ 
type of the Bedouin; cf. for him also Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wilstenfeld, p. 271. 

* When in an Arabic saying of the third century it affirmed that 'he who wants 
to learn to pray {al-du'd’) should hear the prayer of Bedouin Arabs’ (du'd’ 
al-'arab) (al-Jaljij, BaySn, fol. 47b [II, p. 164; ascribed to Ghaylan, second 
century A.H.]) this does not refer to pious observance of prayer as religious duty 
(iq&mat al-saldt) but to the elegant and concise idiom which the Bedouins use 
in their occasional requests addressed to God as in all circumstances of their life. 

In most adab books there are examples of such du'd’ by Bedouins as patterns 
for concise and dignified requests. There is on the other hand no lack of 
examples of Bedouins depicted as entering into naive communication with the 
deity, and where they are assumed to be completely ignorant of God's un- 
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indifference towards the sacred book of God itself and their ignor¬ 
ance of its most important parts. 1 The Arabs always preferred to hear 
the songs of the heroes of paganism rather than holy utterances of the 
Koran. It is related that 'Ubayda b. Hilal, one of the chiefs of the 
Khawarij, used to ask his men, while they were resting from battle, 
to come to his tent. Once two warriors came. ‘What would you 
prefer,’ he asked them, ‘that I should read to you from the Koran, 
or that I should recite poems to you?’ They replied: ‘We know the 
Koran as well as we know you; let us hear poems.' ‘You godless men/ 
said ’Ubayda, ‘I knew that you would prefer poems to the Koran ' 2 


1 Cf. e.g. Agh., XX, p. 89, XXV, p. 40. An Arab of the Band ‘Adi mixed up the 
poems of Dhu'l-Rumma with the Koran, ib., XVI, p. 112. 

1 Agh., VI, p. 7. Even much later they derided and mocked the Koran: 
al-Jahi?, Bayan, fol. 128a [II, p. 317]. 

approachable majesty. In the Mustatraf (Iith. ed. Cairo), II, p. 326-7, there are 
some Bedouin prayers cited by one who heard them: in these God is seen as 
human and addressed in a naive way with such expressions as can only be 
applied to human benefactors: Abu'l-Makarim, abyad al-wajk, etc. Compare 
with these a note in Yaqnt, II, p. 935, 2 where it is said of an inhabitant of the 
banks of the Dead Sea that he cried to God, yd rubaybl, i.e. 'O Little God’, as 
human beings are addressed in the diminutive as a mark of flattery. In a 
Bedouin prayer in al'Iqd, I, p. 207, 3 the prayer says to God la aba laka. Cf. also 
B. Adah, no. 26. 

7 Al-TabrizI, If am.., p. 800 on the adhan of a Bedouin; Yaqfit, I, p. 790. 
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THE ARAB TRIBES AND ISLAM 


There is a strong and almost unreconcilable difference in respect of 
the social order between the attitude of Arab paganism, which is 
based on ancient traditions, and the teachings of Islam. The social 
order of the Arab people was based on the relationship of the tribes 
to one another. Membership of a tribe was the bond which united 
people who felt that they had something in common; but at the 
same time it also separated them from other groups. The actual or 
fictitious descent from a common ancestor was the symbol of social 
morals, the measure by which people were valued. Men who could 
not boast of ancestors worth mentioning were despised, even if they 
lived in Arab territory and spoke the Arabic language, and this low 
esteem forced them to indulge in occupations which lowered them 
even further. 1 Only the affiliation of strangers to a tribe whose duty 
it would be to protect them, the solemn call for sanctuary by the 
pursued who hoped to find refuge in the tents of the stranger tribe, 
or a solemn alliance which could take the place of common descent 
were able to establish the obligation of neighbourly love for strangers; 
it is true that the strict observance of these ties was the foundation 
of Arab muruwwa 3 and infringements branded the individual as 
well as the whole tribe as irrevocably dishonourable, and marked 
them with downright shame.® 

Thus, at the centre of Arab social consciousness stood the know- 41 
ledge of the common descent of certain groups. It is easily seen that 
the glory of a tribe in face of any other tribe consisted of the 
glory of its ancestors, upon which the claim to honour and esteem of 
the individual members as well as the whole group was based. The 
word for this esteem is hasdb. Arab philologists interpret this word 
as meaning the 'enumeration’ of the famous deeds of ancestors, 4 but 

1 YaqGt, III, p. 391, 3 S. 

1 It has become superfluous to describe these circumstances in detail since 
they have been treated exhaustively by Robertson Smith in Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia and NOldeke’s study occasioned by that book 
{ZDMG, vol. XL (1886), pp. 148 ff.) has elucidated some of the doubtful points. 

3 Cf. Labld, p. 10 v. 1: idhd 'udda'l-qadimu etc. 

* [Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-'Arab, in Rasail a,UBulaghd\ p. 360;] Abo HilSI 
al-'Askari in Juraf 'Ardbiyya, ed. Landberg, p. 60 penult. 
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this includes without doubt also the enumeration of these ancestors 
themselves who figure in the genealogical tree in paternal or maternal 
descent. 1 * The more that can be enumerated, the ‘thicker’ is the hasab 
or nobility. 4 A tribe is mocked if their number is large but their deeds 
of fame few. 3 

Amongst the causes of self-congratulation amongst the Arabs the 
fame of ancestors is the foremost. 4 Much as ancestral piety is one of 
their few religious sentiments, so the fame of the ancestors of the tribe 
decides for them the position of their clan within the constellation 
of humanity. This fame was also of importance in the claim to 
individual esteem, as it was more than a genealogical ornament to 
Arabs but had great individual relevance to each man. Just as the 
Arabs took for granted the inheritance of physical characteristics, 5 6 7 
they also assumed that moral attributes were handed down in the 
same way. Virtues and vices being passed on from the ancestors, the 
individual could prove his muruwwa best by being able to point out 
that the virtues which make the true muruwwa were transmitted from 
noble ancestors, 8 or that he had ancestors who had nothing un¬ 
distinguished to leave to him as the sunna " 1 followed by the des- 
42 cendants. 8 ‘He is elevated by the vein—i.e. the blood—of his 
ancestors’ 9 or ‘noble veins lift him up’ to his ancestor 10 is the usual 
description of a man’s inheritance from noble ancestors. Descent is 

traced back to an ‘irq _’ ll * which means to say that a person is able 

to relate Iris moral attributes back to his ancestors 13 —an expression 

1 Cf. Agh., I, p. 38, 11 fa-'addid mithlahunna Aba, Dhubdbin. 

* From this the favourite saying: al-hasab or al-sharaf al-fakhm, Agh., I, 
p. 30, 9 below, XVII, p. 107, 15, XVlir, p. 199, 4; YSqat, III, p. 519,13: cf. 
Ham., p. 703, v. 1. 

3 If am., p. 643, v. 3. 

I Bi-anna dhawu jaddin: Malik b. Nuwayra quoted by Yaq., IV, p. 794 ult. 

‘ Ham., p. 639, v. r. 

6 Tarafa, 10:12; Zuhayr, 3:43, 14:40, 17:36; 'Ami b. Kulth., Mu'all., v. 40. 

7 Labid, Mu,'all., v. 81. Sunna is a pre-Islamic word: Zuhayr, 1; 60, also its 
opposite, bid'a: Mufadd., 34:42, cf. Ham., p. 747, v. 3. [Cf. Malik b. 'Ajlan in 
Jamharat Ash'ar aX-'Arab, B&laq 1308, p. 123 1. 3; al-Muzarrid, Diwdn, 4:8.] 

8 Zuhayr, 14:8 ila ma'sharin lam yurithi'l-lu’ma jadduhum. 

8 The verb namd with 'irq or 'urilq makes several phrases for the expression 
of this thought: Mufadd., 12:22, Hudhayl., 220:5, 230:3; cf., Agh., XX, p. 163, 

I. A variant of these is also: zakharat lahu fi'l-sdlikina 'uriiqu (al-Farazdaq, ed. 
Boucher, p. 4, 3 from below) ‘in him run the veins of the excellent (ances¬ 
tors)’. The opposite tahannafahu 'urUq al-ala’im, Agh., X, p. 2z, 8. [Cf. also 
Jarir, Naqd’id, 70:59.] 

10 Al-Mikdam b. Zayd in Yaqht, III, p. 471, 22 namatna ila 'Amrin 'urUqun 
harlmatun (cf. namathu qurumun min etc., Agh., XIII, p. 15, 4 from below 

II, p. 158, 13 iasdmat quriimuhumu li’l-nadd). 

II Hudhayl., 125:2. 

31 Cf. al-hasab al-'ariq in al-Azraqi, ed. Wustenfeld, p, 102,16. On 'irq cf. also 

Wilken, Eenige Opmerkigen etc. (Haag 1885) p. 16, note 15. [For the influence 
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which is also applied in another context to physical characteristics; 1 

The virtue of ancestors is usually compared to a high and strong 
building, 2 which they built for their descendants 2 and which it would 
be shameful to destroy. 1 Their fame is a continuous incentive to 
emulation by their descendants. A poet from the Haxb tribe says of 
himself that ‘Harbite souls' 5 continually call him to do good. Nobility, 
fasab, imposes a double obligation to practice good deeds; it lays 
duties upon these people and they adhere to the principle noblesse 
oblige in the very best sense. 6 Consideration of the past and the 
tradition of lineage impel the Arab to practise nobility more than do 
the hope of and striving for future fame. 7 If there are no ancestors of 
whom a man can boast, he strives to connect his lineage to another 43 
even by some bold fiction. 8 Personal fame and merit count for little 
in his estimation; only inherited fame and inherited merit bestow the 
proper consecration and confirmation. 9 ‘There is a difference between 
inherited nobility and nobility which grew with the grass.' 10 There¬ 
fore a man’s bad deeds are readily ascribed to the baseness of his 
ancestors. 11 

Utterances which are not in keeping with these points of view are 
exceptional. I refer to some sayings of heroes of ancient times who 
boast that they do not wish to vaunt their ancestors but to rely on 
their own virtues and deeds. To these belongs a much quoted poem 

I E.g., of the stallion fahlun mu'arraqun, Agh., I, p. rr, 2, which also makes 
the expression ib. V, p. u6, 9 more readily understood: Yajti’l-jawSdu bi- 
fikhati'l-a'rdqi. [Cf. al-Qu^aml, ed. Barth, 26:5.] 

* Cf. httf^n al-majdi, 'Amr. b. Kulthflm, Mu'all., v.61; Labid, Mu'all., v. 86. 

p. 777, v. 3, al-Nabigha, 27:34, Agh., XIX, p. 9, 18; cf., Mufa44„ 
19:2, 30:21 (banaytu masa'iyan ), Agh., XVI, p. 98, 5 from below, ibiina’al-majd 
(cf. XI, 94, 5 from below, 143, 14); of bad attributes it is also said that they 
were ‘built’, i.e. those to whom they are ascribed inherited them from the 
ancestors: al-Nabigha, 31:4, Hassan, Diwan, p. 34, 1; 36, 17 [ed. Hirschfeld, 
56:5, 212:2], cf. also ba.nl Minqarin, al-Farazdaq,, p. 5, 4 from below. 

* Agh., XIX, p. 99, 6, from below, cf. no, 14. 

5 Anfusun garbiyyatun, gam., p. 749, v. 3. 

* Labid, p. 58, v. 2. nu'tl huquqan ' ala’l-ahsabi daminatan. 

7 This consideration is especially stressed in Hatim, ed. Hassoun, p. 38, 6-7; 

39, 6 etc. and also in the poem ascribed to him which is not in the Diwan, gam '., 
p. 747, v. 2. When judging Hatim’s virtue from its Arab panegyrists, we find 
that it was not free of desire for fame 1 : Agh., XVI, p. 98, 15. 

8 Caussin de Perceval, II, p. 491. 

» Zuhayr, 14, 40; Agh., IX, p. 147, r6. 

10 gam., p. 679, v. 3 = Rfickert, II, p. 213, no. 659. 

II Hassan, Ibn Hisham, p. 526, 9 U-shaqwati jaddihim, ib. 575, xfi. 


of maternal 'irq cf. al-Tha’alibi, Thirndr al-Qulub, pp. 275-7 (‘try al-khal) 
and the dictionaries under dss (al-'irq dassas), also Usama b. Munqidh, Lubdb 
al-Addb, p. 5.] 
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by 'Amir b. al-Tufayl, 1 which is followed by similar utterances from 

later times.® 

The boasts (mafakhir), which are mainly based on reference to the 
deeds of ancestors (a field in which the Arabs award the prize to the 
Mu'allaqa poet al-Harith s ) are matched by the taunts ( mathalib) 
designed to throw as much scorn as possible upon the ancestors of 
one’s opponent or upon his tribe and sometimes even to place their 
descent in doubt.* It is in this respect that a proud Arab can be 
hardest hit, as it determines his claim to honour and fame. Quarrels 
44 between the tribes are therefore accompanied by mutual satire 
(hija‘) h recording all that is shameful in the character and the past of 
the enemy group while making much of the boasts of one’s own clan. 6 
The satires which concerned themselves even with the inner life of 
the family 7 were a particularly important part of the conduct of war. 
Waging war in poetry is considered as the serious start of hostilities 
between two tribes 8 just as the cessation of fighting coincides with 
putting an end to the satires. 9 The assurance of peace concerns 
security not only from hostile attacks but also from boasting provoca¬ 
tion (an la jughzaw wa-la yufakharii 10 ). Owing to the peculiarity of 
Arab culture it is not strange that this part of the fighting was 

1 AI-Mubarrad, p. 93, 6. 

* Al-Mutawakkii al-Laythl, Ham., p. 772, whose verse later became very 
popular (Romance of 'Antar, XVI, p, 28. often quoted elsewhere too); cf. also 
al-Mutanabbi, ed. Dieterici, I, p. 34, v. 32 (la bi-qawml sharuftu bal sharufu bl 
wa-binafsl fakhirtu la bi-jududl) and al-IIusri, I, p. 79. 

5 Al-MaydanI, II, p. 31 afkharu min aX-Harith b. Hilliza. 

4 The verb nasaba means recording not only ancestors, but also all the 
glorious or shameful things related to the single links of the genealogical tree. 
In Ifam., p. 114, v. 1 Jabir al-Sinbisi says: Verily I am not ashamed when you 
unroll my tree of descent (nasabtani), provided that you do not report lies about 
me; ib. 624, v. 4 nasaba in general of enumerating attributes; hence nasib the 
description of the beloved. 

* [For the satire see Goldziher’s extensive study *t)ber die Vorgeschichte der 
Higa'-Poesie', Abhandlungen zur Arabischen PMlologie, I, pp. I-121.] 

9 Mufadcl., 30:38 ff. Rabi'a b. Maqrtim says about the BanU Madhhij that he 
will refrain from recording the shame of the opponents (as is usual in fighting) 
and confine himself to pointing out famous deeds in the past of his own tribe. 
Instead of many examples for such boasts reference is made to Tarafa, 14:5, 
as a specimen. For later days an interesting type of tribe satire is to be found 
in Agh,, II, p. 104. 

7 E.g., between man and wife when they belong to different tribes, Agh., II, 
p, 165. In ai.Mufad<Jal's collection of proverbs ( Amthdl al-'Arab ed. Istanbul 
1300, p. 9, 4) there is a little tale telling how two wives of the same husband 
quarrelled: fa’stabbald wa-tarajazata, they scolded one another and said rajas 
verses against each other. [Cf. the satires exchanged between Rawh b. Zinba' 
and his wife, Ibn Abi Tahir, Balaghdt al-Nisa , pp. 95 ff.] 

9 Ibn Hisham, p. 273, 10 taqdwalii ask'dran, 

* Agh., XVI, p. J42, 3. 

14 Al-Tabrizi, Ham., p. 635, 9. 
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mainly undertaken by the tribe’s poets. In the warlike activities of 
the tribes they were of great importance. This is evident among 
other things from the description 1 which al-Hutay'a gives 'Umar 
of the causes of the successful \yars of the tribe of 'Abs during the 
Jahiliyya. Together with Qays b, Zuhayr, 'Antara, RabT b. Ziyad 
to whose prudent caution, braveness in attack and circumspection in 
command they all gladly submitted, it is also mentioned that they 
let themselves be guided by the poetry of 'Urwa b. al-Ward 
(na'tammu bi-shi'r 'Urwa)? It is evident in the context of the story 
that this cannot refer only to the latter’s merits as an exemplary 
poet. 8 A poet's gifts appear to have been considered from other than 
artistic standpoints and there are many indications that a connection 
was traced between these gifts and supernatural influences. 4 It is 
typical that on one occasion the poet is mentioned together with the 
augur {'a if) and the water diviner. 8 The poets—as can be inferred 
from their name—are considered 'those who are knowledgable’ 
(sha'ir)*, first of all about the traditions of their tribe which are to 
be used in war 7 and thus a ‘perfect’ man ( kamil) 8 must in the 
view of the Arabs be a poet, i.e. must know the glorious traditions of 
his tribe* which he can use for the honour of his own people in war 

1 Agh., II, p. 191, 5 = VII, p. 152, 8. 

* Cf. what is related of the old poet al-Afwah in Agh. XI, p, 44, 9; Zuhayr b. 
Janab, ibid., XXI, p. 93, 23. 

a Cf. NSldeke, Die Gedichte des 'Urwa, p. 10. 

4 E.g. Agh., XIX, p. 84. This recalls the views of some primitive peoples about 
their poets, cf. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1887, p. 130. 

* Al-MaydanI, II, p. 142, 16. 

4 Cf. Ibn YaTsh, commentary on Mufa$sal, ed. Jahn, p. 128,18. Barbierde 
Meynard (Journal asiat., 1874, II, p, 207 note) thinks of the supposition of 
prophetic gifts and compares Latin vales. In this connection mention might be 
made of the sacredness of poets which Cicero, Pro Arch., c.8, mentions of 
Ennius. [In his study on the hijd’, quoted above (p, 48, note 5), pp. 17 ff., 
Goldziher modifies his explanation and proposes to derive it rather from the 
supernatural ‘knowledge' of the poet, who in early times served as an oracle 
for his tribe.] 

7 For this view too we find analogy in primitive peoples, see Schneider Die 
Naturvdlker, II, p. 236. 

* Agh., II, p. 169, Tab., I, p. 1207, Caussin de Perceval, II, p. 424 (cf. al- 
Hu§ri II, p. 252: poetry is a sign of nobility). The byname kdmll was also given 
to men of later days; in the beginning of the second century to the Sulaymite 
Ashras b. Abd Allah (Fragmenta hist, arab., ed. de Goeje, p. 89, 3). 

“ Ibn Faris (died 394) in Mushir (II, p. 235); ‘Poetry ( al-shi'r) is the archive 
(diwan) of Arabs, through it genealogical information (al-ansab) was remem¬ 
bered and the traditions of fame ( al-ma'athir ) were made known'. The sentence: 
al-shi'r diwan al-'Arab is mentioned as an old saying of Ibn Jarir 'an Ibn ‘Abbas 
(Al-Siddlqi, fol. 122b); from the same source it is quoted also in al-'lqd, HI, 
p. 122 al-sh. 'ilm al-'Arab wa-diwcmuha). It is found also in the following context 
(§idd., fol. 114a): ‘It is said: The Arabs are distinguished from other peoples by 
four characteristics: the head bindings are their crowns (al-'ama'im lijanuhd). 
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against opponents whose aim is to stress shameful facts of the past 
of his tribe. 1 Therefore it is said of a poet, whose special function is to 
serve the tribe in this respect and to promote its honour, that he is a 
poet of the tribe (e.g. sha'im Taghliba and others), and the appear¬ 
ance of such poetical defenders and advocates was celebrated as a 
joyous event by a tribe because it meant that ‘their honour was 
protected and their glory defended, their memorable deeds were made 
immortal and their memory firmly established.’ 2 

Sometimes also poets of strange tribes were sought out in order to 
have them compose—occasionally for high fees—satires against a 
prospective opponent in battle, 3 and it is not improbable that the 
biblical story told in Numbers 22:2 £E. is based on the supposition of 
such conditions. Satires were an indispensable part of war. The tribal 
poet boasted that he was no mere composer of verses but an instigator 
of war, who sent forth mocking verses against those who scorned his 
tribe; 4 and this mockery was so effective because it ‘had wings' and 
‘its words were circulating’, 6 i.e. it toured all the encampments and 
was known everywhere and was even more dangerous because it 
stuck and could not easily be wiped out—‘a bad saying clinging like 
lard which makes the Copt woman ugly’, 6 ‘burning like a mark made 
with hot coal’, 7 ‘sharp as the tip of a sword’ 8 and ‘alive even when 
the inventor has long been dead.’ 9 


1 Labid, p. 143, v, 6. 

2 Ibn Rashlq (died 370) [of-* XJmda, Cairo 1907, I, p. 37, quoted] in Muzhir, 
II, p. 236. 

* Agh., XVI, p. 56, 6 from below. Al-Mundhir b. Imrq. king of Hira, asked 
several Arab poets in his war against the Ghassanid al-Harith b. Jabala, to 
compose satires against the enemy: al-Mufa<JtJal al-Pabbl, Amthdl, p. 50 f. 

* Ham., I, p. 232 Hudba b. Khashram, cf. the forceful expressions in Hudhayl., 


5 Tarafa, 19:17 min hija'in sd’irin haiimuh. [More passages describing the 
wide" and lasting effects of the satire in Goldziher’s monograph (see above, 
p. 48, note 5), pp. 90-2-1 

* Zuhayr, 10:33. 

7 Al-Nabigha, 9:2: he compared (29:7) his satires with powerful rocks 
(probably because of tbeir durability, Hass5n, Dlwdn, p. 28, 1 [ed. Hirschfeld, 
7:2] md tabqa’l- jibalu'l-khawdlidu, Zuhayr, 20:10, etc.); another satirical poet 
calls his verses 'a necklace which does not perish’ {Agh., X, p. 171,7, from below, 
cf. Proverbs, 6:21). 

* Cf. Agh., XII, p. 171,19, where Jarir describes his hijS.': . . dripping with 
blood, able to go far through the mouths of the rhapsodists, like the edge of an 
Indian blade which penetrates when it glistens.’ 

» flam., p. 299 = Riickert, I, p. 231 no. 190. 


the coats are their walls {al-huba hlfdmthd), swords are their top clothes [al- 
suyuf stjameha) and poetry is their archive.’ These sentences appear to be the 
source of Ibn Paris’ saying, which at an earlier date is also placed at the head 
of his poems by the poet Abo Firas al-Hamdanl (died 337): Rosen, Notice 
sommaires des Manuscripts arabes, 1881, p. 225. 
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Yea verily they know from of old—says the pagan poet al- 
Muzzarrid, 1 — 

that when the contest becomes severe, I punish with words and 
shoot arrows. 

I am famed for him whom I strike with poems that last for ever* 

Which are sung by wanderers and which are used to urge along 47 
the riding beasts. 

With verses which are well remembered 
and whose reciters are often met with: 

Manifest, 3 they are found in every country. 

They are repeated again and again and always increasing in fame 

Whenever fierce lips try the song; 

And he whom I attack with a line 

Is marked as if with a black mole in his face, 

And nobody can wash off such a mole.’ 

Thus, in a contest between tribes, the arrows flew from the mouths 
of poets as much as from the quivers of warriors, and the wounds 
that they inflicted were deeply embedded in the tribe’s honour and 
were felt for generations. It is therefore not astonishing to learn that 
poets were greatly feared amongst the Arabs. 4 The effect of the satire 
in pre-Islamic days is best measured when one considers what power 
it had even in those days when Islam had—at least theoretically— 
overcome it and it was consequently officially forbidden. The 
phenomena of these times, particularly of the Umayyad period when 
the Arab instincts with all their heathen immediacy survived more or 
less intact, are particularly instructive about the conditions of the 
Jahiliyya, an epoch which, though extending to our Middle Ages, is 
in many respects virtually prehistoric from our point of view and is 
elucidated by its after-effects. We shall see that the general 
indifference of the true Arabs to the equalizing teachings of Islam 
extended also to matters which depended upon the relations of the 
tribes with one another. 

The satires of a poet could have disastrous effects on the position 
of a tribe within Arabic society. One single line of Jarir {died no), 48 

1 Mufadd., 16:57-61 [Lyall’s translation 17:57-61]. 

* Cf. al-Farazdaq, ed. Boucher, p. 47 penult. 

* Cf. Zuhayr 7:7 bi-kulli qafiyatin shan'a'a tashtahiru. 

1 Agh., IX, p. 156,10. This awe of poets is even more comprehensible when we 
consider that they sometimes sent out their biting satires without any outward 
cause, from pure chicanery against honourable men and tribes. The example of 
Durayd b. al-$imma is instructive in this respect: he mocked ‘Abd Allah b. 
Jud'an, as he admits himself, 'because he heard that he was a noble man and 
so he wanted to lodge a poem in a worthwhile target’: Agh., ibid., p. 10, 24. 'Abd 
YaghQth has his tongue cut off by his enemies so that he may be unable to utter 
Agh., XV, p. 76, 18. 
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that classic of the later hija, 1 against the tribe of Numayr (‘Lower 
your eyes because you are of the tribe of Numayr' etc.) damaged 
the reputation of this tribe to such an extent that a Numayrite, 
when asked his tribe, did not dare to name it, but pro¬ 
fessed to belong to the tribe of Banu 'Amir from which the Banu 
Numayr derived. This tribe could thus serve as a warning when 
poets wished to intimidate opponents with the power of their satire: 
‘My mockery will bring you shame as Jarir humiliated the Banu 
Numayr.’ 2 Other tribes suffered the same fate: they were exposed to 
ridicule and scorn because of but a single line in a verse. Tribes 
otherwise honoured like the Habitat, Zalim, 'Ukl, Salul, Bahila, etc., 
became the target of shame and mockery because of short epigrams 
by malicious poets which may be found in many passages of Arabic 
literature. This fact often seems astonishing when one finds it 
mentioned by the historians of literature, because in many cases there 
is merely pointless mockery without wit or any relation to a real fact 
in the history of the tribe; though on the other hand it must often 
be assumed that the disparagement is based on some historical fact 
which is not known to us as well as on the poet’s satirical mood. 3 

I have seen that donkeys are the laziest animals—in 
the same way the Habitat are the laziest among the 
Tamimites. 

Such a satirical verse, however silly and unimportant its content 
may be, spread among the Arabs with astonishing speed just because 
49 of its rudeness and members of the tribe which was attacked had to be 
prepared to hear it called after them when passing the encampment 
of another tribe and giving the name of their ancestor in answer to a 
question about their tribe. Members of a tribe which has been branded 
by the satire of a poet are forced to deny the true tribal name. The 
Banu Anf al-Naqa (‘the she-camel’s nose’) were forced to call 
themselves Banu Quraysh until al-Hutay’a dissolved the ban with 
his words: 

1 A detailed characteristic and critical assessment of Jarir’s satire in relation 
to that of his contemporary, al-Farazdaq, is to be found in Xbn al-Athlr al- 
Jazari, al-Mathal al-Sa’ir, (BOlaq 1282), pp. 490 S. 

* Cf. also Jarir on Numayr, Agh., XX, p. 170, 1 . 2 from below. [Cf. also Ibn 
Rashiq, al-' Umda, Cairo 1907, p. 26.] 

a Occasionally it was the comic points about the life of an ancestor that stuck 
to a tribe unendingly. Thus the descendants of Tjl (tribal branch of the Bakr b. 
Wa’il) had to listen to satires about a story told of their presumed ancestor. He 
was asked to name his horse as all fiery Arab horses had their own names. 
Tjl then destroyed one of the horse’s eyes and said: I call it A‘war—i.e. one- 
eyed. The simplicity of their ancestor thus served to mock all Tjlites; Agh. 
XX, p. 11. An equally trivial reason is quoted for the Tamimites being called 
Banu’l-JaTa’: Agh., XVIII, p. 199. 
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Yes, a people is the nose, the tail is another people— 
who would call the camel’s tail equal to its nose? 

Now they could return to their own honest old name. 1 The tribe of 
Bahila 2 had the misfortune to he reputed miserly and as late as in the 
'Abbasid period they had to suffer the scorn of poets: 3 * * 

When you call to a dog: You Bahilite—he whimpers with shame. 

Sons of Sa'Id—thus the children of Sa'Id b. Salm 

who lived in the time of Harun al-Rashld are addressed 
—sons of Sa'Id you belong to a tribe which does not 
honour guests. 

A people stemming from Bahila b. Ya'sur which is derived 
from ‘Abd Manaf when asked for their descent (because 
they are ashamed of their real descent). 

They combine supper with breakfast and when they give food 
by your father’s life, it is never enough. 

And when my road leads me to them it is as if I 

visited Abraq al-'Azzaf (north of Medina on the way to 
Basra), where at night the voice of demons—singular 
'azif al-jinn *—is said to have been heard.® 

The tribe of Taym suffered much from the mockery of al-Akhtal: 
‘When I meet the servants of Taym and their masters I ask: which 
are the servants? The worst in this world are those who rule in 
Taym and—whether they wish it or not—the servants are masters 
amongst them.' 6 7 

Here the spirit of the Arabic Jahiliyya, which continued to exercise 50 
its influence despite the intervention of Islam—which could not 
favour the hija ’’ 1 —finds expression. During pagan times there were 


1 These things are exhaustively discussed in al-Jahi?, Kitab al-Bayan, fols. 
163 fi. [IV, pp. 35 fi.: the correct reading is Quray’, not Quraysh, see IV, p. 38]. 
A selection is found in al-'Iqd, III, pp. 128 ff. 

* The noble Tamlmite al-Ahnaf b. Qays is reproached by an Arab who envies 
his distinction at 'Umar's court with being the son of a Bahilite woman: al-'lqd, 
b P- *43- 

* Al-Mubarrad, p. 433. 

* Agh., II, p. 155, 4 from below 

* See the verse also in Yaqut, I, p. 84, 9 fi. The place-name is mentioned in 
addition to the passage quoted in YaqCit also by Hassan, Dlwan, p. 65, 15 [ed. 
Hirschfeld, 178:1], Agh., XXI, p. 103, 21. 

* Agh., VII, p. 177. The equality of slaves and freemen is also ridiculed by 
Dhu'l-Rumma [Dlwan, ed. Macartney, p. 167], quoted by Ibn al-Sikkit, 
Leiden MS. Warner no. 157, p. 165 [Tahdhlb al-Alfaf, ed. Cheikho, p. 198]: 
sawasiyatun ajfraruhd wa-'abiduha. 

7 The authorities persecuted and punished satirical poets: Agh., II, p. 55 
below; XI, p. 152 below; cf. Yaqtst, III, p. 342, 19. 
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but few poets who disliked the use of hija, which as we have seen, 
was considered by the foremost men of those days as a praiseworthy 
virtue. On the other hand it was considered shameful by the Arabs 
if their opponents did not deem them worthy of a hija , as this was 
taken as a sign of inferiority. 1 A rare, perhaps unique, exception was 
'Abda b. al-Tabib, who lived on the watershed between the pagan era 
and Islam, of whom it is said that he refrained from satirical poetry 
because he considered its practice base and abstinence from it 
muruwwa. 2 It is mentioned as a sign of close alliance between two 
people that ‘they never climbed the heights of satire.' 3 But even in 
Islamic times we learn that not even the sacred law of hospitality 
offered protection from the hija.* 


ii 

The teachings of Islam were in powerful opposition to the social 
views which gave rise to this state of affairs. We refer not so much to 
the teachings of Muhammed himself as more generally to the 
Islamic view of life which resulted from them and which is best 
expressed in the traditional sayings ascribed to the Prophet. In 
accordance with these Islam was called upon to make effective the 
equality and fraternity of all men united in Islam. Islam was 
designed to level all social and genealogical differences: competition 
51 and perpetual strife between tribes, their 'mockings' and ‘boastings' 
were to cease and there was to be no distinction of rank in Islam 
between Arabs and Barbarians, free men and freed men. In Islam 
there were to be only brothers and in the ‘community (ummat) of 
Muhammed’ the distinctions between Bakr and Taghlib, Arab and 
Persian, were to cease and to be banned as specifically Jahill. From 
the day when Muhammed was proclaimed as 'the prophet of white and 
black men’ and his mission declared as a blessing embracing the 
whole of mankind, there could be no other claims for preference 
amongst his followers than those founded on more devout com¬ 
prehension of and adherence to his mission. 

The beginnings of this concept have their roots undoubtedly in 
that teaching which Muhammed himself imparted during the 
Medinian period of his work to the few believers who followed him; 

1 Ham., p. 628, v. 4. 

4 Agh XVIII, p. 163 below. Later such examples became more frequent. 
Miskln al-Darimi (died 90) refrains from the hija' but is not against mufakhara 
[Agh., XIII, p, 153,9 from below): also Nusayb (died 108) refrains from satires; 
for this different reasons are given in Agh., I, p. 140, 8, from below, 142, 13. 
Al-'Ajjaj (II cent.) boasts that he avoids satire; cf. al-Hu$rI, II, p. 254. Al- 
Buhturi (died 284) ordered his son to bum, after his death, all hija' found 
among his poems. {Agh., XVIII, p. 167). 

3 Ham., p, 309. v. 6. 

* Al-Farazdaq, ed. Boucher, p. 7, 6, cf, Agh,, XVIII, p. 142, penult. 
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and the first impetus to announce them was based less on the desire 
for a better order of Arab society than on the relationship towards 
their Qurayshite fellow-tribesmen in which Muhammed and the 
faithful Meccans accompanying him found themselves owing to the 
'emigration’. The necessity of making war against them, an under¬ 
taking tantamount to extreme perfidy and dishonour in the ancient 
Arab view, forced the Prophet to announce the worthlessness of the 
tribal principle and to find the principle of unity in the profession of a 
common faith . 1 From this political solution of a problematical state 
of affairs, grew the teaching propounded in full consciousness of the 
social advancement contained in it: ‘O men, we have created you 
from man and woman and made you into peoples and tribes that you 
may recognize one another. Verily before God the noblest is 
he who fears God most .' 2 Here the equality of all believers before 
Allah and the thought that the fear of God is the only measure of 
nobility , 3 to the exclusion of differences arising from mere descent, 
is clearly expressed; and Muslim exegesis is unanimous in respect of 
this interpretation of the Koranic passage, which need not be 
altered even by our scientific consideration of the text. 

Thus a profound breach was made in the ideas of the Arab people 
about the relationship of tribes to one another; and everything that 
we know about the social spirit of the Arabs would make us accept 
the tradition which represents them as resisting this teaching of the 
Prophet. The tradition tells ns for example that the Bakrites, on the 
point of joining the victorious Prophet, were made to hesitate by the 
following consideration: ‘The religion of the grandchild of 'Abd al- 
Muttalib,’ so they said, ‘forbids its followers to go to war with each 
other; it condemns to death a Muslim who kills another (even if he 
be of a different tribe). Thus we would have to refrain from attacking 
and robbing tribes who, like us, accept Islam ... We will undertake 
one more expedition against the Tamimites and then we will become 
Muslims .’ 4 This story may or may not be true, but it certainly grew 
out of real conditions. 

On various occasions Muhammed took deliberate action to further 
the idea that from now on Islam, rather than tribal affiliation, was to 
be the unifying principle of society. For example, in Anas’s house he 
inaugurated a brotherhood comprising forty-five (or, according to 
another authority, seventy-five), pairs each consisting of one of 
1 Snouck Hurgronje, Be Islam, p. 47 of the offprint [Versprside Cesckriften, 
I. P- 225]- 
s SOra 49:13. 

According to B. Anbiyd', no. 9, Muslim V, p. 315, the nobility of the 
Jahiliyya counts also under Islam, but only if the fact of noble descent is imple¬ 
mented by the attributes of a good Muslim: khiydruhum fi’l-jahiliyya kkiydru- 
humfi’l-islam idhd faquhii, 

* Caussin de Perceval, II, p. 604. 
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his followers from Medina and one from Mecca, and this bond was 
intended to be so close that the ‘brothers’ should inherit to the 
exclusion of blood relatives . 1 This was intended to prove that religion 
was a firmer basis for brotherly community than membership of the 
same tribe. It seems that Muhammed carefully guarded against the 
possibility of old tribal feuds re-awakening in the hearts of those 
whom he believed he had brought to greater fame than any battle 
of their pagan forefathers. 

This explains the antipathy expressed in old Islamic sources 
towards poets who were considered the interpreters of the ancient 
pagan mentality. Not all the enmity against poets and poetry found 
in old traditions—which could, as is well known, base themselves on 
Koran, 26 : 225 —was due to the persecution that the Prophet him¬ 
self suffered from the poets. When, for example, Imru’u’l-Qays is 
53 named as the leader of poets in hell, and is said to have had a famous 
name in the dunya but to be doomed to oblivion in the dkhira ,* 
poetry is condemned as the organ of pagan mentality. ‘It is better for 
a man that his body be full of pus than that he be full of poems .’ 3 
In Islamic praxis this view never prevailed , 4 but it did rule the 
minds of devout men and pietists. Orders to restrict the field of 
poetry were attributed to the oldest caliphs . 6 'Umar II was particu¬ 
larly harsh with poets who came to flatter him . 8 Pious men who 
indulged in ancient poetry, like Nusayb at Kufa (died 108 ), did at 
least refrain from reciting old poems on Fridays ; 7 and in pietist 
circles the view was spread in the guise of prophetic traditions that 
on the day of judgment the Koran would be forgotten in the heart 
of men and that everyone ‘would return to the poems and songs and 
stories of the Jahiliyya; whereupon the Dajjal would appear .’ 8 
These people were favourably disposed only towards the so-called 
zuhdiyyat, i.e. ascetic poetry,® to which they would have liked to 
confine the essence of all poetic art. But literary history shows how 
small was the community who were guided by such ideas . 10 

1 For sources see Sprcngcr, III, p. 26 [and I. Lichtenstaedter, in Islamic 
Culture, 1942, pp. 47-52]. 

1 Agh., VII, p. 130. 

5 B. Adab, no. 91. 

4 Cf. al-Mubarrad, p. 46, 1. 

5 Tab., II, p. 213; M. J. Mailer BeitrSge z. Gesch. d. westl. Araber, p. 140, note 2. 

6 Al-'Iqd, I, pp. 151 ff., Agh. VIII, p. 152. 

7 Agh., II, p. 146, II. 

8 Al-Ghazall, Ihyd, I, p. 231. 

“ Agh., Ill, p. 161. 

10 [For the question o i the permissibility of poetry cf. also e.g. al-Muttaql 
al-Hindi, Kanz al-'Ummal, Hyderabad 1951, nos. 2825-49 and 3787-3803; 
Mishhat al-Ma$abth, p. 411; al-Sharif al-Radl, al-Majazat al-Nabamyya, 
Cairo 1937, pp. 90, 120, 205.] 
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III 

The relationship of the Arab tribes to one another, with the 
consequent mutual assistance, strife and the competition of which 
we have spoken above, meant that there were features of everyday 
life which had to be rejected owing to the supreme principle that all 
Muslims were equal. It is likely that the Prophet himself, who, as we 
have seen, announced this teaching in full awareness of the changes it 
would involve, was the first to condemn these things. The system¬ 
atic, and we may even say theological opposition to them is, however, 
surely due to the evolving effort of generations following the Prophet's 
initiative—generations which linked the founder's name to their own 54 
work, which was in keeping with his views. 

This effort was necessary because of the refusal of Arabs to 
adjust their feelings to the new order even after they had nominally 
been converted to Islam. The less the new teaching was under¬ 
stood and followed by those to whom it was directly addressed 
the more did its devout followers strive to lend it weight by in¬ 
creasingly clear exposition and to attach to it the authority of the 
Prophet. 

Of the phenomena of Arab life which had to be rejected because 
of the new teaching about the mutual relationship of the members 
of the believing community, and the abolition of which was to 
destroy the outward manifestations of the old tribal mentality, we 
shall deal more especially with three: 

(i) the mufakhara. ( 2 ) the shi'dr. ( 3 ) the tahdluf. 

(I) 

Competition between Arab tribes was usually expressed through 
the mouths of their poets and heroes—and usually these attributes 
were united in the same person—in the form of mufakhara or 
mundfara (more rarely mukhdyala), 1 a peculiar form of boasting 
which is found also amongst other people of low cultural develop¬ 
ment . 2 This took various forms, of which the most common was that 
the hero of the tribe stepped in front of the ranks before the beginning 
of the fight and proclaimed to the enemy the nobility and high rank 
of his tribe . 8 ‘He who knows me,’ was a common formula ‘knows it, 

1 An interesting story of mukhdyala is in al-Mufa<}daI, Amthdl al-'Arab, p. 18, 

Also in Agh., XVI, p. ioo, 3 mukhdyala (which is to be read twice instead of the 
printed mukhdbala) is explained with mufakhara. 

* For scorn and verbal fights before the real fighting among Negro peoples 
see Stanley, [Through the Dark Continent, London 1878, II, pp. 87-8 =] Durch 
den Dunklen Welttheil (Germ, ed., II, p. 97). 

*To this refers e.g. Hudhayl., 169:7, cf. ZDMG, XXXIX, p. 434, 5 from 
below (idhd qalala ’tazd). 
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and he who does not know me may know it now' and so forth . 1 
During the fighting too the warrior shouts his nasab to the enemy 
55 and Muslim tradition does not make the Prophet an exception to 
this rule . 2 Bedouins call this boasting: intikhd’. 3 In this category 
really belong also the customs mentioned on pages 50 ff. But even 
in times of peace this competition led by poets was an everyday 
event in Arab society . 4 Al-Mundhir, King of Hira, asked 'Amir b. 
Uhaymir b. Bahdala, who had claimed the highest rank amongst all 
present: ‘Are you then the noblest of all Arabs in respect of your 
tribe?’ And he replied (as can be seen, the answer is revised according 
to later genealogical details): ‘The Ma'add excell in nobility and 
number, and amongst them the Nizar, and amongst them the 
Mudar, and amongst them the Khindif, amongst whom the Tamlm, 
and amongst these Sa'd b. Ka'b and of these the 'Awf and of the 
latter the family of Bahdala. He who does not admit this may 
compete with me' (fal-yundfirm). 5 It was, of course, most glorious 
to win such a competition by means of the intrinsic justness of the 
cited points of nobility, and it was most shameful if it was said of a 
tribe that it always lost in such munafarat. 6 If a self-confident 
hero of a tribe learnt that somewhere there was a man who was 
ranked highly he felt called upon to combat that man’s claim and 
did not shirk long journeys in order to defeat him in a mufdkhara. 1 

Later historians thus assumed that before recognizing Muham- 
med the heroes of the Banu Tamim came to him in order to hold a 
mufdkhara with him, upon the success of which their conversion 
would depend . 8 In the same way, later historiography introduced a 
munafara into the account of ancient Arab history, in the context 

1 Cf. Ibn Hisham, p. 773, 5. In the ‘Antar novel this old Arabic custom 
appears frequently; it echoes in allusions like Agh., XVIII, p. 68, 18, cf. V, 
p. 25, 15; Tab., Ill, p. 994; Fihrist, p. i8r, 14. The same type of challenge is 
usual amongst Bedouins to this day, cf. D’Escayrac de Lautour, Le Disert et le 
Soudan (Germ. ed. Leipzig 1835), p. 119, 

2 B. Jihad, no. 165. 

8 Wetzstein, Sprachliches aus den Zeltlagern der syrischen Waste ( ZDMC , 
XXII), p. 34 note 25b of the oSprint (1868). 

4 A typical story instructive of the various points of view of munafara in prc- 
Islamic times { munafara of ‘Amir b. al-Tufayl with 'Alqama) is in Agh., XV, 
PP- 52-56. 

6 [Quoted from Abu ‘Ubayda by Ibn Qutayba, K. al-'Arab. in Rasa'il al- 
Bulagha', p. 348, and] al-TabrizI to flam., p. 769, v. 2. For this genealogical 
climax cf. of older sources, fjam., p. 459; cf. also ZDMG, IV, p. 300, and above 

p. 15. 

9 Notable is the mockery of Hassan b. Thabit against the tribe of the Himas 
(Dlwdn, p. 54, 12) [ed. Hirschfeld, 189:6]): Insdbaqu subiqu awnafarumtfira etc. 

7 Agh., XIX, p, 99, 9 = Noldeke, Beitrdge, p. 95, 5. 

8 Ibn Hisham, p. 934 penult, (nufdkhiruka); Agh., IV, p. 8, 9; Sprenger, III, 
pp. 366 fl. [and other sources analyzed by W. Arafat in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 1955, pp. 416 ff.] 
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of an episode of the competition between Hashim and Umayya, 
which as is well known was a tendentious anticipation of the rivalry 56 
of the two dynasties of caliphs . 1 Here a Khuza'ite soothsayer is 
umpire and after hearing the pretensions of both rivals he gives 
judgment in favour of Hashim: this is tendentious 'Abbasid 
historiography. 

Occasionally such competitions led to bloody and passionate tribal 
feuds as is shown by the traditions about the first fijdr war between the 
Hawazin and the Kinana tribes. The Kinanite Badr b. Ma'shar 
started the fight by his provocation of the congregated Arabs (at 
Ukiz) to whom he pretended that he was the mightiest of his people, 
and to whom he proclaimed his own tribe to be the most excellent of 
ah the tribes of Quraysh; the fight between the two tribes lasted for a 
long time . 2 According to a Meccan legend which was still told in the 
beginning of the third century and which probably contains a grain 
of truth, a rock near Mecca is called 'rock of mocking’ (sufiyyu 
(d-sibdb) because in pagan times the Arabs on their return from 
pilgrimage used to stop there and hold competitions in boasting 
about their ancestors, reciting the relevant poems and throwing 
inglorious traditions in each other’s faces, a practice which often led 
to fights . 3 Even in early 'Abbasid times this ‘rock of mocking’ is said 
to have been the place of such competitions . 4 

Frequently, the purpose of public mufdkhara was to end an old 
quarrel between two people. On such occasions impartial umpires 
were appointed to judge which of the parties was the winner in 
poetical boasting. Forfeits were deposited with the umpires to ensure 
adherence to the judgment. 5 The outcome of the conflict then did not 
depend, of course, upon the relative justice of the combatants but on 
their accomplishment in poetical expression, and the ability to gain 57 
ascendency in the tanafur is thus part of the gloiy of the old 
Arabs. 8 

A variant of the mufdkhara or mundfara 1 is the so-called muhdjal : 

1 See the sources in the Muir, 'Forefathers of Mahomet’ (Calcutta Review no 
93. 1854), p. 8. ’ 

* Al-'Igd, III, p. 108. 

* Al-Azraqi, p. 483 above, cf. 443, 10, 481, 5. 

* Agh., VIII, p. log; cf. also the parallel passage, ibid., XVI, p. 162. where 
line 16, stbab must probably be read instead of al-sharSb, and line 17 shabtb 
instead of sibdb. It is not impossible that the story of the rock of mocking as 
Gne scene of mufdkhara during the Jahiliyya is nothing but the anticipation of 
later circumstances. The name of the rock is, however, ancient and that would 
speak for the antiquity of the happenings connected with it. 

• ? Per ? V 2 1 ' n - P- 565. Typical examples in Freytag, Einleitung 

tfi das Studium der ardb. Sprache, p. 184. Hence the mufdkhara is also called 
rihan, e.g. Agh., XVI, p. 142, i 5 ; 146, 8. 

* Bam., p. 143, v. 4. 

’ Another variant, (also mentioned in Caussin de Perceval, II, p. 169) is the 
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if some event had set two people at enmity, so that they persecuted 
one another with satirical poems, in the manner of the ancient 
Arabs, they could decide to give a public competition in satire, 
leaving it to public opinion to decide the winner. Thus, for example, 
the Tamlmite chief al-Zibriqan b. Badr and the poet al-Mukhabbal, 
to whom the former would not grant his sister as wife, held a public 
muhdjai after persecuting one another with satirical verses. 1 

All kinds of boasting competitions, 2 in which the combatants vie 
in proclaiming the fame of their tribe, were sharply condemned by 
the old Muslim teachers, whose views are expressed in many tradi¬ 
tional sayings and stories, of which we will mention one: 

After the tribes of Aws and Khazraj, who were rivals in pagan times, 
had both been absorbed in the unity of the Ansar through the com¬ 
mon bond of Islam, it so happened that they revived memories of 
paganism and their brave fights at a social gathering: poems were 
recited—it is claimed by a Jew who hoped in this way to make them 
58 relapse into paganism—dealing with the tribal quarrels, and the 
battle of Bu'ath where the Aws inflicted a serious defeat upon the 
Khazraj. Listening to the heroic poems was sufficient to rouse the 
dormant pagan soul and rivalry developed between the members of 
the two tribes, which soon became so lively that the ancient quarrel 
was about to be renewed, and the old feud was again declared. 3 The 
news of this relapse reached the Prophet, who came to the gathering 
and admonished them: ‘O community of Muslimsl Has the arrogance 
(dawa] of barbarism returned while I am amongst you, after Allah 
led you to Islam, through which He has enobled you and cut you loose 
from paganism, with which He has saved you from disbelief and has 

1 Agh., XII, p. 42. 

a A synonymous designation may be mentioned: ntjb III (Lisan al-'A rab, in the 
marginal gloss to Jawh., ed. 1282. HI, p. 103) in the meaning of fkhr III, 
which is generally used of normal wagers (Tab., I, p. 1006, 9", al-Baydawi, II, 
p. 102, 12 = khtr III; Dvrrat al Chaww., 173. 9)- Khtr I is also found as syno¬ 
nym of fkhr, e.g. Agk., XI, p. 34 penult, 'indal-fakhvi wa'l-kha(arani, khatar is 
the prize in the rihan: al-Farazd„ p. 19, 1. To these synonyms also belongs 
tanddul, Agh., XIII, p. 153. A whole treasury of synonyms of this group is found 
in a poem Yatlmat at-Dahr, I, p. 71. [For books on boasting competitions by 
Aba ‘Ubayda, Ibn al-Kalbi, and Abu'l-Hasan the genealogist, see Fiknst, 
pp. 80, 166,170; for one by al-Zubayr b. al-Bakkar, Ibn Abi J l-Hadid’s commen¬ 
tary on the Nahj al-Baldgha, II, p. ior.] 

s On fights between these two tribes, as it seems at the beginning of Islam, 
see al-Tabrlzi to If am., p. 442. 


mundjada, Agh., XVI, pp. 99 ff.; it figures in the legend of Hatim. The combat¬ 
ants hold a mtmdjada, i.e. a public contest, not with poetic weapons but m 
respect of their generosity towards guests. He whom the assembled crowd 
declare the most hospitable is victor and can claim the forfeits deposited with 
unbiased umpires, 
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united you with each other?’ The Prophet’s admonition succeeded 
and soon the two tribes left, reconciled with one another. 1 

Similarly, other traditions make 'Umar issue the order that poems 
in which the Ansar and the Qurayshites compete in the pagan Arab 
manner may not be recited. A later exegesis of this order makes him 
say: ‘This means the mocking of contemporaries by citing the deeds 
of the dead and renewing old hatred, when Allah has abolished 
ancient barbarism by means of Islam.' 'Umar once heard two men 
competing by saying: ‘I am the son of him who accomplished such 
and such brave deeds,’ and more to the same effect. 'Umar said: 
‘If you have sense you have ancestors, if you have good qualities 
you have nobility, if you fear God you are of worth. But if you lack 
all these an ass is better than you.’ 2 

The poetic literature of the oldest Islamic times shows many 
examples of this kind of survival of the ancient pagan mentality 
among Arabs. The Tayyi’ite Hurayth b. ‘Annab (who lived until 
Mu'awiya’s days) called to opponents from other tribes with whom he 
was quarrelling about the rank of their descent: 3 

Come along! I call you to the dispute of rank ( ufdkhirkum ), 
whether Faq'as and A'ya have more honour than 
Hatim’s blood: 

One of the Qays 'Aylan be a courageous and just umpire 
and one of the twin tribe of Rabi'a a good and 
honest judge. 4 

Two typical examples of poetic competitions have been trans¬ 
mitted just from the first Islamic period—good examples for a 
study of the character of these competitions. For brevity’s sake mere 
references must suffice: the muhajat of Nabigha al-Ja'di (died 79) 
against several Qurayshites, of which there is a detailed description;® 
and the competition of the poet Jamil (died 82) with Jawwas, which 
is also peculiar in that both parties chose the Jews of Tayma. as 
umpires (tanafaya ila YahUd Tayma’). They make the following 
judgment: ‘0 Jamil, you may claim what you wish because by Allah, 
you are the poet of beautiful face, the noble one; you, Jawwas, may 
boast of yourself and your father as much as you like; but you, 
Jamil, must not boast of your father because he herded cattle with us 
in Tayma’ and the garment in which he was clad barely covered him.’ 6 
This made the two poets begin their quarrel in earnest. 

1 Ibn Hisham, p. 386. 

* Agh., IV, pp. 5 and 81. 

3 [Goldziher remarks: ‘I quote from Riickert’s translation’.] 

4 H am -- P- 123, w. 3-4 = Riickert, I, p. 76; cf. Ham., p. 180. v 2 

‘ Agh., IV, pp. 132 fi. 

‘Ibid., XIX, p. 112. 
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The consciousness, however, that such language was contrary to 
Islamic teaching became more assertive later and was expressed in 
many tales invented by the scholars, of which I will quote one 
example. 'All b. ShafT recounted: ‘I stood in the market of al- 
Hajar when I saw a man dressed in silk riding upon a noble Malm 
camel, with a finer saddle than I had ever seen before. The man 
called: “Who will compete with me 1 when I boast of the Banu 
'Amir b. §a'sa'a, their knights, their poets, their number and 
glorious deeds.” I said: “I will accept the challenge.” And the man 
replied: “Of whom will you boast?” So I said: "li will boast of 
the Banu Tha'laba b. 'Uqaba of the tribe of the Bakr b. Wa'il.” 
Thereupon the stranger ran away, pleading the Prophet’s admonition 
and I learnt that the challenger was ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Zurara of the 
Kilab tribe.’ 2 * Much as this tale shows its apocryphal character it is 
still instructive of the manner of the munafardt which continued long 
after Islam had condemned it. 

60 Islam' wished to do away with all manifestations of pagan genius 
and therefore strove to abolish these contests also, even when, 
instead of boasting nobility of descent, to glorify their ancestors, two 
people competed in the practice of Arabic virtues. We have already 
referred {p. 59 note 7) to those contests called tandjui or mindjada. 
A related term for this contest in hospitality is: ta'aqur * True Arabs 
did not refrain from this custom in Islam either. There is a des¬ 
cription of such ta'aqur competition 4 5 between the father of the poet 
al-Farazdaq, Ghalib b. Sa'sa'aand the Riyahite Suhaym b. Wathtl. 
It took place in the vicinity of a well near Kufa, Saw’ar 6 —such public 
hospitalities were preferably held at drinking places 6 —where there 
was the settlement of the Banu Kalb. Ghalib ordered a camel to be 
slaughtered and regaled all the families of the tribe with it; when 
Ghalib sent Suhaym his share the latter grew so angry that he 
rejected the gift and replied by slaughtering a camel for the tribe 
himself. This was again imitated by Ghalib and the process was 
repeated until Suhaym had no more camels left. Suhaym was thus 
defeated and became the target for ridicule in his tribe. However, 
he could not tolerate this and had a hundred camels brought and 
slaughtered as proof that he was not miserly. 7 

Such trials of generosity were not approved by the Muslim view. 

1 Man yntfahhiru.nl man yunafirunl. 

* Agh., VIII, p. 77. 

*Agk.,-XXl, p. 102, 21. 

* Yaqfit, III, pp. 43° f- 

5 Al-Mayda.nl, II, p. 239, no. 52, expressly has Dawad. 

0 AI-AzraqI, p. 445. 

7 Another version of the same event in Agh., XIX, pp, 5 f. [Cf. J. M. Kister’s 
article "Ghalib b. Sa'sa'a”, Enc. of Islam, 2nd ed.] 
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In a saying ascribed to ‘All, 1 the ta'aqur is compared to sacrifices 
made to idols and participation in the eating of such animals is 
forbidden. 


(2) 

Another remarkable way of showing tribal attachment was 
the custom that the ancient Arabs during their battles railed out 
the name of the eponymous hero of their tribe in the manner of a 
watchword, or in order to ask for help in the heat of battle or in a 61 
great danger.® The call was: yala Rabi'a, ydla Khuzayma, etc., 'O 
tribe of the Rabi'a, Khuzayma’, etc.® This documented the unity of 
the fighters in war and the battle cry, ski'dr (recognition) da'wa or 
du'd* (appeal and summons, the latter especially when serving as a 
call for help), was intrinsically also a symbol of the glorious 
memories and proud traditions of the tribe, which were to be re¬ 
called in moments when individual courage needed strengthening. 

It was considered of great importance to tribal life. It was every 
Arab’s pride to gain honour for such a call when it was given as a 
battle cry and to do it justice when it was uttered as a cry for help. 5 
No higher tribute could be paid to a tribe than to say that all its men 
were present when the battle cry was sounded.® Therefore the Arab 
of antiquity could swear by this battle cry as on a sacred concept 7 
when roused by tribal pride. 

IJatim says: ‘I testify by our war cry, "Umaymal”, that we are 
children of war; if its fires are kindled we maintain it.’ 8 In order to 

1 In the collection of traditions by Aba Dawild [Ad&bi, no. 14] {quoted by 
al-Damlrl, II, p. 262) the introduction is traced back to the Prophet. 

* As a call for help they also used the name of the tribal hero who then 
hurried to the place where he was needed, e.g. 'Ant., Mu'all., v. 66 (73), the 
Dlwtm of same, 25: i-6; gam., p. 333, v. 5. It is said 'ammaal-du'd'a, somebody 
made general use of the call, i.e. he called on the collective name of the tribe in 
contradistinction to khallala al-du'd'a, i.e. he used a special call, the name of a 
certain hero (see passages in Lbl. fur or. Phil., 1886, p. 27). To follow such a call 
was a matter of honour for an Arab knight even if he were an enemy of the 
caller (Agh., XVI, p. 55, 4 If.). If it were a case of blood feud the name of him 
who was avenged was called: Hudhayl., 35:3. 

3 For these forms cf. Fleischer, Beitritge zur arabischen Sprachkunde, VI, 
pp. 64 fi. ( Berichte der K. sticks. Ges. der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist Classe 1876),’ 
now: Kleinere Schrifien, I, pp. 390-5. 

4 The calling of the parole is also designated by wa$ala, I, VIII: Dozy, Subbl, 

II, 8na, 812b. 

6 ‘Amr b. Ma'dikarib had a guilty conscience when he heard that Hafiz, 
whom he had wounded, called out yala’l-Azd: Agh., XII, 51,9. 

* Even in later poetry, al-Mutanabbl, ed. Dieterici, I. p. 78, v. 35. 

7 See now Robertson Smith, p. 258. Hudhayl., 136:2 also seems to point to the 
sacredness of the tribal call. 

3 Dlwan Hatini.ed. Hassoun, p. 28, 4; the second word there must be correc¬ 
ted to wa-da'wdna. Instead of ishtadda nuruha we find in Ibn al-Sikklt, p. 44, 
where this verse is cited: shubba nilyuhd. 
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indicate a man’s tribe, in the old language, one could use the cir¬ 
cumlocution: he calls (in battle) this or that name, 1 or one said 
istash'ara, i.e. Tie uses this or that ski'dr (parole).’ 2 In order to 
insult Harith b. Warqa and his tribe the poet used the expression, 
‘Know that the worst of all men are the members of your tribe whose 
ski'dr sounds: Yasar .’ 3 4 In the interests of Islam such manifesta¬ 
tions of tribal consciousness had to be banned, since they were 
eloquent witnesses to the tribal segregation which Islam intended 
to overcome. Islam was compelled to fight the use of the ski 1 dr 
with even more determination since—as we have seen—it contained 
some religious elements. Thus it is said of Muhammed—and 
possibly justly—that he forbade the calls of the Jahiliyya.* Every¬ 
thing that recalled tribal feuds and rivalry, or which might lead 
to a revival of tribal quarrels, had to be abolished. Thus the 
historians of the earliest wars of Islam against the pagans tell of a 
significant change in the battle cry of the Muslims in their wars 
against their pagan brothers. Now it was no longer the members of 
different tribes who had to be distinguished, but the faithful from the 
infidel. Also the former were not supposed to find much to boast 
about in their memories of their pagan past. At Badr the Muslims 
cried: akad ahad, ‘the only one’; 5 at Uhud their word was omit, 
amit ‘kill’ 6 ; at the battle of Mecca and in some other battles their 
various detachments shouted calls which had a monotheistic sound: 
yd bani 'Abd aLRahman, yd hanl'Abd Allah, yd bant' U bay d Allah? 
and in the war against the false prophet Musaylima their battle cry 
was ‘O owner of the Sura al-baqara,’ 3 8 etc. (cf. Judges 7:18, 20). 
The caliph 'Umar 9 is supposed to have given to Abu Musa al-Ash'ari 
the following order: ‘If there are feuds between the tribes and if they 
use the call: “0 tribe of N.N.” this is the inspiration of Satan. You 
must kill them with the sword until they turn to God’s cause and call 
upon Allah and the Imam. I have heard that the members of the tribe 

1 Hudhayl., 202: 1, da'a Lifyyana, cf. ibid., no. 236; 'Antara, 19:6-7; flam., 
So, v. 2 da'aw li-Nizdrin wantamaynd li-Tayyi’in. 

* Al-Nabigha, 2:15-16 mustash'irina. 

> Zuhayr, 8:1. 

4 The chief passages are B. Manaqib, no. 11, Tafsir, no. 307, to Sara, 63:6, 
where the Prophet is made to condemn even the cry yd la’l-Anydr and yd la’U 
Mahdjirln (not even specific tribal calls), adding da'Hhd fa-innahd muntina 
i.e. ‘desist from such calls because they stink.’ [Cf- below, p. 73, note_ 2.] 

4 Ibn Hisham, p. 450, [For the battle-cry ha-mlm see A. Jones in Studia 
Islatnica, 1962, pp. 5 fit.; Abu’I-Shaykh, Akhlaq al-Nabl, Cairo 1959, p. 165; 
Mishkat al-Masdbih, p. 343.] 

‘ Ibid., p. 562. 

7 Ibid., p. 181, WaqidI, ed. Wellhausen, p. 54. 

8 Al-Baladkuri, p. 89. [The shi'dr of ‘All was allegedly KHY'S {Sflra 19:1), 
Ibn Abi'l-Hadld's commentary on the Nakj al-Baldgha, V, p. 176.] 

8 Cf. for the battle cries of ‘Umar also Agh., IV, p. 55, 2. 
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of Dabba continue to use the cry yala T)abba. By Allah, I have never 
heard that God brought good through Dabba or prevented evil.’i 
But it was Abu Musa al-Ash'ari, against whom the shepherds of the 
Banii ' Am i r , whom he wanted to force into obedience to authority,® 
used the call yala 'Amir; and immediately al-Nabigha al-Ja'di, a 
member of their tribe, famed as poet, came with a band of 'Amirites, 
to protect the shepherds from the lawful authorities. 3 

In later times we find arbitrarily chosen shi'ars, partly unintelli¬ 
gible in their references; for example, the parole of an ‘Alid leader 
in 169: 'Who has seen the red camel {man ra'al-‘l~jamal al-ahmar?).'^ 
It is interesting that we still find this shi'ar in modem times as 
battle cry of the Bedouins.® 


( 3 ) 

In Arab antiquity the exclusiveness of the tribal system was 
mitigated by the institution of hilf or tahaluf (confederation). 8 For 
the purpose of such federation sub-tribes sometimes became 
detached from the groups to which they belonged by virtue of their 
genealogical tradition in order to enter a new group by solemn pact. 7 
It was possible also for an individual to become the confederate 
(halif) s of a foreign tribe. These confederate groups, however, again 64 
made for new segregation, in that they erected a barrier between 
confederates and all those tribes or tribal groups who had not 
entered into the pact. 

The tahaluf may be considered the original type of Arab tribe 
formation, inasmuch as a large number of the later tribal names 
really only served as a collective designation for more or less disparate 
elements brought together by common interest or casual meeting in 
the same area. Later the fiction of genealogical unity took the place 

1 Al-Jabi?, Kitdb al-Bayan, fol. 125a [II, p. 293; the correct reading seems to 
be: 'this is the call oi Satan’]. 

1 It is well known that the subjugation of the Bedouins under the laws of the 
state was always the most difficult part of the state administration in the East 
in old as in modem times. The Khath'am Bedouins were so hostile to the pay¬ 
ment of state tax that they made the year when an energetic tax collector (the 
son of the poet' Umar b. AW RabT a, end of 1st cent.) from Mecca was in office 
amongst them the beginning of a new era: Agh„ I, p. 34, 1. 

9 Agh., IV, p. 139. 

4 Al-Ya'qUbl, II, p. 488. 

5 ‘Cavalier de la jument rouge’ in liicii du stjour tie Fatallah Sayeghir chez les 
Arabes errants du grand desert etc., Lamartine’s Voyage en Orient (Paris 1841, 
Gosselin) II, p, 490. [Cf. E. Br&unlich; in Islamica, 1934, pp. 218 fi.] 

8 In South Arab circles takallu’; Ibn Durayd, p. 307, cf. Jazlrat al-'Arab, 
p. 100, 9. [For Ifitf, and more especially the ceremonies connected with it, 
cf. also J. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den Semiten, Strasbourg 19x4, pp. 21 ff; 
Braunlich, loc. cit., p. r94.] 

7 Cf. flam., p. 288, v. 5. 

» Such a one is also called mawla'l-yamin, a relation by oath: gam., p. 187 ult. 
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of local unity and many of the later ‘tribes' thus came into being 
not by common descent but by common settlement. 1 This process has 
also been described in other circles in just the same manner as by the 
Arab genealogists. 2 In historical times too the tylf pact sometimes 
resulted in two originally strange tribes being united by a common 
dwelling place 3 and coming into the closest connection with one 
another. It was, of course, always the weaker partner who in such 
cases had to sacrifice some of its local independence and sometimes 
it was completely absorbed by the more efficient companion, so that, 
denying its independent tribal consciousness, it professed itself part 
of the stronger member of the confederation. 4 

Such confederations, if we judge correctly the Arab character, were 
not made from a feeling of mutual intimate relationship, but were the 
results of common defensive and offensive interest and sometimes of a 
common duty of blood revenge; but the most usual reason for such 
attachments was that a weaker tribe sought protection from a 
65 stronger one, 5 that a numerically small group, when persecuted and 
unable to defend itself from a mightier adversary, joined a strange 
lineage,® or that many weaker groups felt the urge to band together to 
a new, more imposing, unity. According to information from al- 
Bukhari, 7 there existed hilf associations in which several lineages 
banded together in order to lay another under an interdict and to 
stop intermarriage and trade with it until it had fulfilled some 
condition. 

The hilf group became even more complicated when one con¬ 
federated group joined in an oath with another such group in order 
to form an extended hilf for defence and offence. We know of 
combined alliances of this kind which survived paganism and 

1 YaqQt, II, p. 6o on Jurash is instructive. Other points concerning the rise 
of tribal units are elucidated by Noldeke, ZDMG, XL, pp. 157S. [Cf. W. Caskel, 
Die Bedeutung der Beduinen in der Geschichte der Araber, 1952; J. Henninger, 
‘La soci<H6 bedouine ancienne’, p. 80 (in L'antica societa beduina , ed. F. Gabrieli.] 

* Cf. Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israel, I, p. 113. 

s Agh., XII, p. 123 below, 124 above: wa-kanu nazulan fl hulafaihim. 

* Agh., VIII, p. 196, 15. Other examples of this—though from Muslim times 
—are plentiful in Jazlrat al-'Avab, pp. 93, 22; 94, 25; 95-17; 97< r 7- Cf. 109, 17 
yatahamdanwna, 92, 22 yatamadhfrajuna, 112,16 yatabakkalUna, etc. or generally 
yamdniyya tanazzarat, 118, 7. Cf. Agh., XV, p. 78, 10 tamaddara, YaqQt II, 
p. 632, 12. 

5 As when e.g. the insignificant kinship of the Ka'b joined by hilf the BanQ 
Mazin: Ibn Durayd, p. 124. The united Khuza’a joined the BanQ Mudlij in 
order to survive: Hudh., 224; the small BanQ ’Amir joined the more numerous 
Iyadites: Agh., XXI, p. 271, 4, etc. [‘No group ever sought an alliance but for 
its weakness or small number', al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, IV/B, p. 8, ed. 
Schloessinger.] 

* Agh., II, p. 178, 7 below. 

1 Jfajj, no. 45. 
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existed as late as the time of the caliph Yazid I; 1 in general the tradi¬ 
tion of the old confederacies continued to live in the midst of the 
Arabs far on into Islamic times. Al-Farazdaq appeals to the hilf 
which the tribes Tamim and Kalb had entered into in pagan days. 2 

The formation of such confederations was a regular phenomenon 
in Arab society. Tribes which, presumably in the consciousness of 
their own strength, did not wish to confederate with others and 
remained on their own, are exceptional and can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 3 Only the inclination, prevalent amongst the 
Arab people, to preserve tribal individuality as far as possible 4 * 6 could 
keep these tribes from this process, so usual in Arab tribal life. In any 
case, it was a matter of pride for the tribe that they were in no need 
of alliances but could rely on their own swords.® 

The conclusion of the liilf which sometimes altered the natural 
tribal relationships, or extended the duties which were connected 
with the natural tribal community to groups which had originally 66 
been strange to one another,® took place in very solemn maimer. 
Solemn oaths, accompanied by traditional ceremonies, were designed 
to help, through the memory of the forms and circumstances of the 
alliance, in keeping the obligations contracted by it from being 
broken. The recorded ceremonies on such an occasion are reminiscent 
in general of the usual forms which are observed when making oaths 
and which have been related also in regard to other semi-primitive 
peoples. 7 8 ‘Dark red flowing blood' and other—usually pleasantly 
scented—liquids played a major role, and Robertson Smith has 
diligently collected the material referring to this; 3 fire strewn with 
salt was used just as in the great oath of al-hula? It seems, however, 
that such solemn, and sometimes gruesome, ceremonies were only 
employed when the alliance was of a permanent character. The most 
enduring ones can be recognized from a special collective name which 

1 Tab., II, p.448. 

* Agh., XIX, p. Z5. 

3 See the Arab dictionaries, s.v. jmr; al-Iqd, II, p. 69 [Ibn Habib, al- 
Muhabbar, p. 234]. 

4 This tendency is reflected in the legend of a tribal group which called itself 
al-Qara {tribal branch of the Ban a Khuzaym). In very remote times these 
people were to have been absorbed by the Kinana group, but they strongly 
objected: al-Maydanl, II, p. 39 below; Ibn Durayd, p. no, 16 [al-Baladhuri, 
Ansab al-Ashrdf, ed. Hamidullah, I, pp. 76-7, Ibn Hazm, Jamharat Ansab al~ 

'Arab, p, 179; Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, al-Jnbah, p. 75]. 

6 Cf. al-Farazdaq, ed. Boucher, p. 46, 2. 

* Such alliances also affected family law, e.g. in respect of the law of inheri¬ 
tance: Ibn Hisham, p. 934 above; cf. Robertson Smith, p. 47. 

7 Plutarch, Publicola, ch. 4. 

8 Kinship and Marriage, pp. 46 fi., 261. 

8 See my additions to R. Smith's material in Lileraturbl. fur orient. Philologi'e, 
x886, p. 24. [Cf. also Pedersen, Der Eld bei den Semiten, pp. 151-2,] 
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the associated groups carried from then on, names which sometimes 
pushed the individual names of the members of the confederation 
into the background. The oldest example of such enduring brother¬ 
hood is perhaps the association of a large number of Arab tribes which 
met during their wanderings in Bahrayn and formed a defensive and 
offensive confederacy under the name of Tanukh. 1 After discounting 
all the unhistorical data invented by philologists and antiquarians 
of the second century, 2 we can accept the fact of this brotherhood 
of tribes as the genuine historical kernel of the traditions and fables 
connected with it. Another old confederacy of which, however, less is 
known either in fiction or fact is that of the Farasan, a name adopted 
by a brotherhood made up of several tribes. 3 

It was not always tribes of different descent who allied themselves 
by confederation. The various clans of large tribes often had such 
67 different interests that their relationship was easily undermined and 
sometimes we find them involved in decade-long bloody feuds. There¬ 
fore confederacies could spring up between the lineages of a great 
tribe who were brought together by common interests. Thus several 
clans of the Banu Tamlm united under the name of alr-libai, i.e. 
‘those who keep together', 4 and another association called itself 
al-barajim, i.e. 'finger joints’. 5 The names of the associations were 
often taken from the ceremonies observed during the conclusion of 
the pact, as in the case of 'blood lickers’, 6 ‘perfumed ones’ 7 , ‘burnt 
ones',® ribab (who dipped their hands in rubb)? The name al-ajrabdni 
(‘the two with scabies') is interesting. It was given to two united 
tribes because it was said of them that they would damage anyone 
resisting them, much as a man with scabies infects all with whom he 
comes into contact. 10 

However, there were also hilf associations of a less permanent 
nature undertaken for a particular purpose and not marked by a 
name, nor, we may assume, by solemn ceremonies at the conclusion 
of the association. Such an alliance in all probability was the one 
between the Asad and Ghatafan which is mentioned in a saying 

1 'Ala'l-tawazur aia’1 tanasur, Tab., I, p. 746. 

3 Nbldeke, Gesch. der Araber tend Perser, p. 23, note 2; Sprenger, A lie Geogra¬ 
phic Arabiens, p. 208. 

3 Ibn Durayd, p. 8. [For some of the confederations enumerated here cf. 
C. von Arendonk’s article ‘Hilf in the Enc. 0/Islam.] 

4 Ibid., p. 23. 

5 Imiq., 57:1, Ibn Durayd, p. 134, cf. Agh„ l, p. 84, two sorts of bardjim. 

* Also an individual is called la'iq al-dam, Agh. XVIII, p. 156, 7. 

7 See Robertson Smith, I,, c.. Tab., I, p. 1 r38. 

* Lblf. or. Phil., 1, c„ p. 25, al-Jawharf, s .v.tnftsh. 

3 Cf. however al-'Iqd, II, p. 59. Just as many tribal names originally without 
genealogical significance were made by later fictions into the name of ancestors, 
so we also find Band Ribab, Agh., IX, p. 14, 20. 

13 Agh., IV, p. 155, 6 from below. 
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ascribed to Muhammed, 1 or the one between the tribe of ‘Abs—who 
at the time of the hero 'Antara were abandoned by their nearest 
kin, the Banu Dhubyan—and the Tamimite Banu Sa‘d; the latter 
pact, however, broke down quickly because of the greed of the Banu 
Sa*d. 2 3 The different groupings which resulted from temporary fyilf 
relations seem to have been decisive for the politics and diplomacy 
of the desert, and it was presumably common for tribes to negotiate 
for the denunciation of old alliances—for which the formula of kkaV 68 
was invented*—in order to enter new hilf combinations. 4 5 This, 
according to Arab ideas, was only possible in cases where the 
undertaking had not been entered into as a permanent one and 
where no solemn oaths had been sworn. Such pacts were viewed less 
strictly and this fact motivated the need for the terrible customs at 
the conclusion of permanent alliances. Old Arabic poetry is full of 
examples of reproaches against tribes whose members had broken 
their oath, or had been negligent in performing the duties to which 
it bound them, 6 or had failed to provide the protection they owed 
by the bonds of nature or of alliance. 6 On the other hand virtuous 
tribes and people are often praised for keeping to their oaths of 
fidelity and alliance and to the duties which these imposed, 7 8 and in the 
frequent self-praise of Arabic poets and heroes this point of muruwwa* 
is ever-recurring. This would not have been mentioned as so praise¬ 
worthy if infringements had not been frequent. 9 The social views of 
the Arabs were too much based on the fact of true kinship for a sym¬ 
bolical relationship, based on alliance between groups not closely 
connected by genealogy, to be really considered of equal importance 
with blood ties. 

Be brothers with whom you like at peace-time but you must 
know 

That in war all are alien to you except your kin. 

I Muslim, V, p. 213 al-Jialifayn Asad wa-Ghafafdn ; in the parallel passage in 
al-Bukhari, Manaqib, no. 7, this designation is missing in all versions. 

* 'Antara, no. 25, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 216. 

3 Al-Jawharl s.v. kkl'. 

* Introduction to al-Nabigha, no. 26 (p. 212). 

5 One of many examples is Mufadd., 13:26. 

II A similar reproach is made to allies in a South Arabic inscription, ZDMG, 

XXIX, p. 609. , 

7 E.g. al-Hadira, ed. Engelmann, p. 7, 5 ft. 

8 Agh., XIX, p. 93, 4 from below, 50,w. 4-5; Mu/agd., 7: 9-11. 

8 Generally it must be said that faithfulness to alliances, though praised as 
the most prominent Arab virtue, remained an ideal which many Arabs contra¬ 
vened. It is, however, an exaggeration to look at the affair as Kay does in his 
article 'History of the Banu Okeyl’ (Jovrn. Roy. As. Soc., New Series, XVIII, 
p. 496). 
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It is your relative who helps you willingly if you call on him while 
blood is shed. 

Do not therefore cast out your relations even if they have done you 
injustice. 

Because even if they spoil things they also make them 
whole again. 1 

The social formations within Arab tribal life represented by the 
tdhaluf must have been as repulsive to representatives of Muham- 
med’s ideas as was the particularism of the tribes, since it facilitated 
feuds between tribes and had to be superseded by the brotherhood 
of all men in Islam. Apart from this general ideal brotherhood, the 
particular brotherhood of various tribes was to have no place. Thus 
arose the principle ascribed to Muhammed: la hilfa fi’l-islam, i.e. 
that there could be no confederations in Islam. 2 

This principle was also made to serve another end. All obligations 
of faith based on relations which existed during the Jahiliyya were 
made null and void by Muhammed. Many a deed against fellow tribes¬ 
men and allies was committed by the oldest followers of Muhammed on 
the order or with the tacit agreement of the Prophet. This was 
accounted perfidy by the Arabs but was sanctioned by Islam.® 
There is, however, another version of the cited traditional saying in 
reply to a question that Qays b. 'Asim put to the Prophet about the 
hilf relationship. ‘There is no hilf in Islam,’ the Prophet is reported to 
have said, ‘but respect the alliances of the Jahiliyya.’ 4 

iv 

A document which deserves the notice of cultural historians gives 
the clearest exposition of the Muslim teaching of the equality of all 
men. We must point out again that it is regrettable that data on the 
oldest teaching of the Muslimchurch.not tosay of the Prophet himself, 
must be gathered from collections in which Islam has put together the 
words and deeds of its founder. This reservation also applies to those 

1 Bam., p. 367. 

s B. Kafdla, no. 2, A dab, no. 66. 

5 Interesting in this connection is the poem of Aba 'Afak in Ibn Hisham, 
P. 995- 

‘ Agh., XII, p. 157: la hilfa fi'l-isldm wa-lakin tamassakd bi-fyilf al-jahiliyya. 
[See also al-Tabari’s commentary on Koran IV, 37 and Wensinck, Handbook of 
Early Muhammedan Tradition, s.v. ‘League’.] That Islam rejected the hilf while 
the jiwar is recommended as a connection sacred also in Islam is an additional 
proof of the fact that jar and kallf are not completely synonymous as Robert¬ 
son-Smith assumes, p. 45. That the two concepts must be differentiated is 
evident also from Agh., II, p. 79 ult. Only where exact definition of the relation¬ 
ship does not matter and it is only desired to indicate that a person lives under 
the protection of a tribe, can jar occasionally be interchanged with kallf, e.g. 
Agh., ibid., 167, 1 {jar) line 14 ( hallf ). 
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collections which in the opinion of Islamic scholarship are the result 
of the most scrupulous criticism. That part of our ‘studies’ which is 
concerned with the literature of tradition in Islam and its history will 
show the reader how unsafe it would be to derive the teachings 
and acts of Muhammed from that which the old Muslim authorities 
transmit as such. Nevertheless these traditions are of great value for 
the knowledge of the development of the teaching of Islam, for which 
they are considered the most important sources by those who profess 
that faith. For us they are primarily documents which show how the 
oldest teachers of Islam set out to teach in the spirit of the founder. 

There are many documents from this circle which comprehend 
and elaborate the idea mentioned in the Koranic passage 49:13, with 
all its implications; and it will be our task to fit them into the 
chronological framework in which they belong. Here we just wish to 
indicate them generally and quote the most important. None is more 
important or more diligently spread by those whose argument it 
serves than the speech which the Prophet is said to have made in 
Mecca on the occasion of his farewell pilgrimage Qiajjat al-wada'). 
The Prophet is said to have taken advantage of this solemn moment 1 
to bring home to his faithful those teachings of Islam which he 
valued most and more especially those which were suited to demon¬ 
strate the changed social circumstances of Arab society. This speech 
might almost be called the Islamic Sermon on the Mount. It would be 
difficult to define which parts of this religious testament of the 
Prophet can be considered as authentic. 2 On the whole it is the work 
of later days; around an authentic kernel (because Muhammed did 
after all presumably preach something to his disciples on that 
solemn occasion) there grew various gradual additions, and the whole 
was then edited as the farewell speech. We shall see that even after 
the conclusion of the usual text tendentious additions have been 
superimposed. 

It is of great critical importance that al-Bukhari 3 reproduces, 
after various informants, several smaller pieces 4 which later, when 71 
the composition of a long farewell speech by the Prophet was under¬ 
taken, could easily be put to good use. But not all the parts 
of the version of the speech that we have before us can be found 
in such fragments, and the passage with which we are concerned 

1 Some accounts do not give this specific point of time. 

2 Cf. Snouck HurgTonje, Het Mekkaansche Feest (Leiden 1880), p. 145 
[Verspreide Geschriften, I, 96]. 

3 B. Maghdzi , no. 79, cf. Hajj, no. 132, A dab, no. 42. 

4 The passage where, in accordance with Koranic ideas, fear of God is pos¬ 
tulated as the sole title to nobility, is often found as an independent tradition 
(ftadtth al-taqwa —as Muslims call it) apart from the context of the wada' 
speech, e.g. Anbiyd, no. 9, cf. al-Muwaita’, II, p. 319, as a saying by ‘Umar: 
karam al-mu‘mini taqwdhu wa-dinuhu liasabuhu. 
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here is not to be found amongst these old elements. It is true that it is 
mentioned as an independent speech by Muhammed, having no 
connection with his other commandments, in the collections of 
traditions by Abu Dawud and al-Tirmidlu; but in the versions trans¬ 
mitted by these collectors the chief point of the doctrine is the 
rejection of boasting about ancestors who were not in the possession 
of the true belief, rather than the negation of racial differences. It 
is impossible to decide whether this trend of the instruction in 
question is the original one; but it must be remarked that its full 
force is only brought out by an addition which is not included 
in the usual versions of the speech. It can, however, be stated that 
Muslim theologians preferred that development of the tradition of 
the taqwd which condemned boasting of the fame of ancestors insofar 
as it was the cause of competition between the descendants of 
different ancestors. The Shi’ite tradition produces this speech as the 
testament (wasiyya) of the Prophet to ‘All. 1 

On the other hand people continued to attribute to Muhammed, 
on the occasion of his farewell pilgrimage, other statements which 
are not included in the texts used here. 2 At any rate this old piece 
of Muslim teaching on belief and morals, which was well established 
as early as the second century A.H. as the pilgrimage speech of the 
Prophet, does contain the expression of what the teachers of Islam 
72 thought it right to spread in the name of the founder as being in 
accordance with his intentions. All the different versions of this 
old document of Islamic views, in spite of small deviations of the text, 
agree in essence that Muhammed recommended to his faithful with 
great emphasis, as a cardinal virtue of Islam, the renunciation of all 
conflict based on genealogy, '0 congregation of the Qurayshite,’ the 
Prophet announces, 'Allah has taken from you the boasting of the 
Jahiliyya and its pride of ancestors. All men descend from Adam 
and Adam was made of dust. 0 men, we have created you from man 
and woman,’ etc. (the above-mentioned passage in the Koran). 3 ‘The 
Arab has no advantage over a non-Arab except through the fear of 
God,' was an addition to the original version. 4 

1 Al-Tabarsi, Makarim al-Akhlaq (Cairo 1303), p. 190. 

2 Such a passage is found, e,g., in al-Baghawi, Ma$ablk al-Sunna, I, p. 7, 
transmitted by ‘Amr b. al-Ahwas: ‘Verily nobody repents but for himself and 
not a father for his child or a child for his father. Verily Satan has lost hope that 
he will ever be adored in your cities, but he will be obeyed in those of your 
provinces which you count for little and he will rest content with that.’ Others 
have incorporated into the pilgrimage speech the interdiction of the mut'a 
marriages: al-Zurqani to Muwalta’, III, p. 29, below. 

1 Ibn Hisham, p. 821, Waqidl (Wellhausen), p. 338. 

‘ The speech is cited with this addition by theShu' Obites in Ibn * Abd Iiabbihi, 
II,p. 85. Also al-Jahiz, Bay an, fol. 115a pi. p, 33] knows the addition which we 
find also in al-Ya’qilbl, II, p. 123 who starts this passage of the speech with the 
words: ‘Men are equal like the surface of a full bucket.’ 
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For the sake of completeness we must also mention the additions 
to which we have alluded above and which are added to the instruc¬ 
tion of Muhammed in the versions of Abu Dawud and al-Tirmidhl 
After condemning the boasting of the Jahiliyya and emphasizing the 
common descent of men from Adam, who himself was created from 
dust, and the fact that all glory can only be derived from taqwd 
(trust in God), we find there: ‘Let men cease boasting of people who 
are but coals of Hell’s fire. Verily, they are accounted for less by 
God than dung-beetles which stink in men's noses.' 1 

In this way the old Islamic teaching of equality among Muslims 
and the unimportance of racial and tribal differences, which—as we 
saw—was based on a doctrine expressed also in the Koran, was 
further developed over the centuries and was transformed by the 
continued work of the traditionists into a basic teaching of Islam. 
Stories were invented in order to show that taunting a man with his 
descent was contemptible. Thus 'Amr b. al-'As—who can hardly 
appear as a stalwart Muslim in our eyes, accustomed to a historical 
point of view—is said to have replied to the scornful speech of 
Mughira b. Shu'ba by ridiculing his tribe. Thereupon 'Amr is correc- 73 
ted by his son 'Abd Allah who, in shocked astonishment, reproaches 
him with the Prophet’s words. 'Amr repents and as sign of his 
remorse and repentance frees thirty of his slaves. 2 People never tired 
of quoting sayings of the Prophet which develop this idea in various 
ways, either in the form of spontaneous instruction or as a com¬ 
mentary on various events. For example, the canonical collections of 
traditions 3 contain the following story by some of Muhammed’s 
contemporaries: 

‘We passed Abu Dharr in al-Rabadha (near Medina) and saw that 
he was enveloped in a top gown while his servant had a very similar 
coat. We told him that if he united both garments he would have a 
top and under-garment for himself. Thereupon Abu Dharr said: 
“Once upon a time I had an exchange of words with one of my 
brothers in faith, whose mother was a foreigner. I ridiculed him 
because of Ms maternal descent. But he complained of me to the 
Prophet, who rebuked me with the words: ‘You, Abu Dharr, are still 
haunted by the Jahiliyya.’ When I sought to defend myself with the 
excuse that if someone were insulted he had the right to gain satisfac¬ 
tion by insulting the parents of the aggressor, the Prophet repeated: 

‘ You still have the Jahiliyya inside you; verily it is your brothers who 
made you subject to God. So feed them with what you eat and clothe 

1 The different versions of this saying axe found in al-Damiri, I, p. 245. 

1 AI-Dhahabi in Abu’l-Mahasin, Annalss, I, p. 73. [In fact what 'Amr did and 
for which, he was blamed was to use the tribal call ( da'wot al-qaba’il ); thus what 
the passage illustrates is the prohibition discussed above, p. 64.] 

* .Muslim, I man, no. 7 {IV, p. 113), almost literally the same B. A dab, no. 43. 
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them with what you wear, do not burden them with what they 
cannot bear, and if you do burden them, help them yourselves.' " ’ 
In another tradition we find: 'He who boasts the boasts of the 
Jahiliyya, him you may bite with the shame of his fathers.' 1 ‘The 
freed man is made of the remnant of the same clay as the man who 
freed him.’ s 

These facts show how the equalitarian teaching of Islam extends a 
step further than the original teaching of the equality and fraternity of 
all Arabs, by teaching the equality of all men who confess Islam. 
The first step in this process was Muhammed's own presentiment of the 
74 universality of Islam 3 as also his recognition of the difference of 
men's language and colour, which he considers as sign of divine 
power. 4 The further development of these rudiments and uncon¬ 
scious stirrings, was a natural consequence of the great con¬ 
quests which brought a large part of the non-Arabic Orient into 
the orbit of Islam. If Islam aimed at consistency it then had to 
extend its teachings, which it had applied in the first instance only 
to Arabs, to all those other races which now formed part of the 
Muslim community. Undoubtedly the new teaching was, apart 
from pietist circles among the Arabs, chiefly furthered by foreigners, 
Persians, Turks, etc., for whom their position within the community 
built on Arab foundations was a vital question. They had a particular 
interest in establishing the new teaching because the esteem which 
they might expect from their Arab co-religionists entirely depended on 
its recognition. They presumably originated all those traditions which 
are intent on re-enforcing the teacliing of the equality of all be¬ 
lievers irrespective of race; ‘Do not insult a Persian, because nobody 
insults a Persian without God taking revenge upon him in this world 
and the next.' 5 Such traditions were not invented only for the 
sake of the gifted white races; the children of the dark continent, 8 
too, were to be protected from slight and contempt, particularly as 
Islam had cause to be grateful to the black Ethiopians for the 
protection which their king had given to the first followers of the 

1 MS. no. 597 of the Leiden Univers., fol. 134 [omitted in Cheikho's occa¬ 
sionally expurgated edition of the Tahdhlb al-Alfaf. Cf. also Miskkat al- 
MafaUb, p. 418: Kanz al-'Ummat, I, pp. 230, 362. For traditions against 
boasting with genealogy cf. al-Suyatl, dl-Durr al-Manthur, VI, pp. 98-9.] 

* Al-Mubarrad, p. 712. Before that there are many sayings of the Prophet 
about the equality of the mawall. 

5 Cf. for this Snouck Hurgronje, de Islam, l.c. p. 46 [Verspreide Geschriften, 
I, p. 225]. 

* Sara 30:21. 

6 Al-Tha'alibi, Der verlratile Gefshrte des Einsamen, ed. Fltigel no. 313. [This 
text is in fact part of Raghib al-Isfaham’s Muhadaral al-Udabd', ed. Cairo 
1287, I, p. 219.] 

6 On the judgment about the indigenous population of Egypt see Yaqfct, I, 
p. 4. 
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Prophet. Probably some such feeling was partly responsible for the 
invention of the kind of legend of which we shall now give some 
examples. 

Once—so it is related—an Ethiopian entered the Prophet’s room 
and said: ‘You Arabs excel us in all matters, you are of finer build, 
more pleasing colour, and God has honoured you by rousing the 
Prophet amongst you. What do you think: if I believe in you and your 
mission, will I find a place in paradise with the believing Arabs?’ 
‘Yes, certainly/ replied the Prophet, ‘this will be so and the black <drin 
of theEthiopian will spread abrilliance on the road of athousand years.’ 
Similarly, another tradition says that there always live seven pious 75 
men on earth for whose sake God maintains the world; if they did not 
exist the earth would break down and everything living on it would 
be annihilated. Abu Hurayra relates that the Prophet once addressed 
him thus: ‘Look, by this door enters a man, one of theseven pious ones 
to whom the world owes its continuance.' And in came an Ethiopian. 1 
When inquiring into the times at which these sayings of Islamic 
tradition originated, we come to the conclusion that those which 
preach the equality of the non-Arabic races converted to Islam belong 
to a later period than those merely aiming at the abolition of tribal 
differences among the Arab people. This sequence corresponds with 
the gradual advance of the spread of Islam. But the need for more 
and more of these traditions 2 points to the fact that the mere 
Koranic teaching and the teaching of the old traditions in this respect 
were insufficient to oust inherited national vanity from the Arab 
soul. Arabs of noble blood did not easily accept the idea that their 
noble descent did not entitle them to preference over others whom 
the common bond of transcendental ideas was to make their equals. 

The relationship of Arab consciousness with Islam is forcibly 
expressed by the declaration of a knight of the tribe of Tayyi' Zarr b. 
Sadus. This hero accompanied Zayd al-Khayl when the latter 
offered the homage of his tribe and its subjection to the laws of 
Islam. But Zarr was not inclined to sacrifice Arab pride to Islam 
like his companion. ‘I see here a man who wishes to gain ascendancy 
over all people, but nobody shall rule over me but mysdf.’ He 
preferred to go to Syria and to join the Christian empire.® 

1 MS of the Leipzig University, D.C. no. 357. [No. 873 in the catalogue by 
K. Vollers. The passage is presumably from the last piece of the MS., about 
the number seven by al-Suyhtl, Brockelmann, II, p. 154, no. 219 and Supple¬ 
ment.] 

2 Similar also is the principle which ‘Umar laid down to an Arab: 'When non- 
Arabs {al-a'ajim) practise religion, but we (the Arabs) are unable to do so, they 
are closer to Muhammed than we on the day of judgment. He who falls behind 
in the practise of religion cannot be ennobled by his geneology’; al-Mawardi, 
ed. Enger, p. 346. 

3 Ibn Hisham, p. 1x2, Agh., XVI, p. 49. 
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The example of the Ghassanid prince Jabala VI b. al-Ayham is 
particularly instructive for an appreciation of this way of thinking. 

76 This prince, who on the occasion of a hajj sought to assert his 
privileges over a common Arab, is said to have been told by 'Umax: 
'Verily you are both united in Islam and you have no preference 
before this man, other than the greater fear of God.' 'I thought,’ 
said Jabala, 'that I would increase my status by accepting Islam,’ 
and when 'Umar rejected this point of view he returned to Christian¬ 
ity and went to the court of the Emperor of Byzantium where he was 
greatly honoured. Whatever historians may be obliged to detract 
from the credibility of the details of the story 1 * —a credibility further 
undermined by the fact that it is told in the language of the theolo¬ 
gians*—it does nevertheless mirror faithfully the thoughts of Arab 
aristocrats about the Islamic teaching of equality. It is likely that 
any true Arab, in whom paganism died hard, thought and felt in the 
early times of Islam much as Jabala, who was close to Christianity, 
is represented here as saying and doing. 

The same contrast between Arabism and Islamic teaching also 
appears in the continued validity of concepts based on the old tribal 
system. We have already seen that the mocking of enemy tribes did 
not disappear from poetry even under Islam, 3 and the many traditions 
in which theologians condemn mufakhara and munafara and many 
anecdotes which aim at ridiculing Arab boasting (p. 62) show that it 
was still thought necessary to fight against the survival of pagan 
Arab views. 

The separate consciousness of the tribes remained so vital in the 
social and political concepts of Muslim society that in the earliest 

77 period of Islam the various tribes had to be grouped separately in 
war too, 4 and in towns which grew up as a result of official coloniza¬ 
tion, for example Basra and Kufa, the tribes had to be settled in 
separate quarters. 5 The heads of the various tribal quarters together 

1 Ndldeke undertook the historical evaluation of this talc. Die ghassdnischen 
Fiirsten, p. 46. 

» Agh., XIV, p, 4. The tale is frequently told by the Muslims, cf. e.g. al-'Iqd, 
I, pp. 140-43 where it is evident that it ultimately goes back to a mawla of the 
Bans Hashim; this fact is relevant to its point of view. In Ibn Qutayba (see 
Reiske, Primae lineae kistoriae regnorum arabicorum, p. 88) the event is differ¬ 
ently related: it does not take place in Mecca but in Damascus, and the judge 
is not 'Umar but Aba "Ubayda, the prefect of Damascus. [The text is found 
on p. 316 in Wustenfeld's edition.] 

‘ In the Dtwan of Abo Nuwas (died c, 190) the first chapter of book VI con¬ 
tains ‘Ridicule of the tribes, the nomad and settled Arabs.’ 

4 Tab,, II, p. 53. Or perhaps this special arrangement was aimed at making 
possible the proportional payment of the warriors. 

5 Kremer, Cutiurgeschichte des Orients, II, pp. 209 f., YaqOt, III, p. 495, 19, 
cf. al-Wahidl on al-Mutanabbi (I, p. 147) 57:33, [See also L. Massignon, 'Expli¬ 
cation du plan de Kufa’, Mtlanges Maspero, III, Cairo 1940, pp. 341 ff,; Ch. 
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formed the municipal authority. 1 Only when individual tribes 
were represented by only a few people was it possible—and even 
then only after strong resistance—to accommodate the members 
of various tribes together. 2 Even for the purpose of religious worship 
—eminently suited to destroy or at least smoothe out tribal particu¬ 
larism—this segregation was maintained, and we leam of special 
mosques for different tribes in the conquered provinces.* 

The same issues appear in the more intimate relationships of social 
and spiritual life. When two men from different tribes have a private 
quarrel we may be certain that the discussion of the case does not 
pass without reciprocal mockery about the tribes to which they belong. 
A member of the Qurayshite Umayyad family wanted to claim the 
poet al-Farazdaq’s bride al-Nawar, though the poet thought he could 
prove that he had a clear claim because he had paid the bride price. 
'Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr sided against al-Farazdaq and he did not 
hesitate to reproach him with descent from the Tamim, whom he 
called the jaliyat al-'Arab, i.e. the banned tribe, in memory of the 
fact that 150 years before Islam they had robbed the Ka'ba and had 
therefore been ejected by all other Arabs. This caused the poet to 
answer the Qurayshite with a panegyric of the Tamim tribe, in which 
they appear as the glory of all Arabs. 4 Even at the beginning of 
the ‘Abbasid period the judge ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Hasan was able 
to reject a witness from the tribe of Nahshal because the witness 
did not know a poem praising his tribe: if he were a good man he 
would know the words which extolled the nobility of his tribe. 5 
In the fourth century the poet al-Mutanabbl thinks it necessary to 
keep his true descent secret because—as he tells his friend—he is in 

1 Tab., II, p. 131 ru’&s al-arba in Ktifa, ru’Us al-akhmas in Basra. 

* Yaqflt, II, p. 746, s.v. Ray at. 

s £.g. the mosque of the Bane Kulayb in Kufa; al-Mubarrad, p. 561, 13, 
of the BanO Qarn in the same town, Ibn Durayd, p. 287, 6, of the Banh Barik 
(probably of the whole Khuza'a tribe) also in KOfa, Agh., VIII, p. 31, 21, of the 
An?ar in Basra, Fragmenta hist, arab., p. 56, 3 from below and 57, 13. Later 
conditions are presumably anticipated when a Masjid Banh Zurayq is mentioned 
in Muhammed’s time, B. Jihad, nos. 55-57. 

* Agh., VIII, p. 189. In the Umayyad period the indigenous Syrians called the 
immigrant Hijazis jaliyat al-'Arab, ibid., p. 138, cf. Agh., XIV, p. 129, flam., 
p. 798, v. 1. 

* A1 Mubarrad, p. 255, 19. A similar anecdote is related in respect of other 
persons, Agh., XI, p. 135. 


Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de Gahiz, pp. 22 £.] This way of seg¬ 
regating the tribes was carried by the Arabs into the furthest provinces. When 
the second ruler of the Idrlsid dynasty built Fez at the end of the second century 
he designated special quarters for the individual Arab and Berber tribes: 
Annales regum Mauritaniae, ed. Tornberg, I, pp. 24-25. 
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close contact with Arab tribes and is afraid that one or other of these 
may be hostile to the tribe from which he is descended. 1 

Strangely enough, to the many features which were taken over 
from the pagan epoch and which continued to manifest themselves in 
Islam, there was added in the Islamic period a new circumstance 
calculated to jeopardize the carrying out of the Muslim teaching on 
the abolition of tribal differences in Islam. The emergence of this new 
factor in the best period of Islam resulted in tribal feuds which far 
excelled the small tribal conflicts of pagan times which after all 
were never more than petty quarrels. The new element in tribal 
hostility that we must here consider is alive and effective in all 
fields of Muslim society at all times and to this day: I refer to the 
rivalry between the northern and southern Arabs. 

The hostility of these two factions is so self-evident and well 
known that the poet al-Mutanabbi 2 was able in a malicious poem that 
mocked the defeat of the rebel Shabib, who had revolted against the 
Ikhshidite Kafur, to use the witty turn of phrase: ‘as if men’s 
necks said to the sword of Shabib: your companion is a Qaysi (north¬ 
ern Arab) but you are a Yemenite’ (he was defeated and threw away 
his sword). The point of the sentence is that ‘the Yemenite’ (, yamanin) 
is a well known epithet of the sword. The Qaysi is unable to remain 
together with the Yemenite. 3 In the fourth century al-Hamdanl 
relates that at San'a’ the Nizarite families who lived there had joined 
forces with lineages descended from Persian ancestors ( al-abnd ’) 
and completely segregated themselves from families descended from 
south Arab tribes. 4 The Muslim pilgrim 'Abd al-Ghanl al-Nabulusi, 
who travelled in 1101 A.H., says of al-Salihiyya, a place by the Syrio- 
Egyptian border, that when he went there the town had two separate 
quarters, Qaysite (north Arab) and Yemenite (south Arab), and that 
there were perpetual feuds between the two. 6 The same picture is 
found shortly after the Arab occupation of Andalusia, where these 
tribal groups had to be settled in different parts of the country 6 
in an attempt to prevent civil wars, which occurred nonetheless. 

Mustafa b. Kama! al-Din al-Siddlqi 7 writes in the year 1x37 A.H.: 

1 In Rosen Notices sommaires des Mss. arabes du Musie asiatique, I, p. 226, 
[from the colophon of a MS. of the Dlwan. Cf. also Goldziher, 'Verheimlichung 
des Name ns’, Der Islam, 1928, pp. 1-3.] 

* Ed. Dieterici, p. 672 (254:6). 

s On the interpretation of the verse see Ibn al-Athfr, al-Mathal al-Sii ir, 
P- 392. 

* Jazlrat at-'Arab, p. 124, 20. 

* Kitdb al-ftaqiqa wa’l-Majaz (MS. Leipzig Univer. Library D.C. no 362), 
fol. 152b. 

* Dozy, Recherches sar I’histoire et la literature d’Espagne (3rd ed.), pp. vii, 

IC> 7 ms of the Oriental Institute at St Petersburg (Rosen’s Catalogue no. 27), 
fol. 85a. 
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‘The fanatical hatred between the Qaysite and Yemenite factions 
continues to this day amongst some ignorant Arabs, and even now 
wars between them have not ceased, though it is well known that 
such actions belong to those of the Jahiliyya and are forbidden by the 
Prophet.' And even in quite modem times the quarrel between 
Qaysites and Yemenites survived in various parts of the Islamic 
world. Robinson relates: ‘Throughout the provinces of Jerusalem and 
Hebron, the inhabitants of the different villages axe broken up into 
two great parties, one called Keis (Keisiyeh), and the other Yemen 
(Yemeniyeh). ... No person of whom we inquired, could tell the 
origin or the nature of this distinction; except that it goes back 
beyond the memory of man, and does not now pertain in any degree 
to religious worship or doctrine. It seems indeed to consist in little 
more than the fact that one is the enemy of the other. In former 
times blood was often shed in their quarrels; but now all are quiet. 
Yet this inbred enmity shows itself in mutual distrust and calumny.’ 1 
Without forcing the analogy, this description reminds us of Caesar’s 
account of the social structure of Gaul, with its dichotomy between 
Aedui and Sequani, Eadem ratio est in summa totius Galliae: namque 
ontnes civitaies in partes divisae sunt duas . 2 The Englishman Finn, 
who during his consular activities in Jerusalem, which lasted for 
eighteen years, gained much valuable experience of the land and 
people of Palestine, reported that there were also outward dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics between the two factions. Qaysites wore 
dark red turbans with yellow stripes and their opponents preferred 
lighter colours. This colour preference extended to animals. Qaysites 
considered dark-coloured horses stronger than light ones and also 
believed that dark cocks always outdid lighter ones. The remark by 
Finn that two tribal parties also differed in their pronunciation of 
Arabic is interesting. Qaysites pronounced the sound with which 
their party name begins like a hard g. The much feared clan of the 
Abu Gosh belonged to the Yemenite group. 3 

But the relationship between the two groups in modem times is 
but a pale shadow of what it used to be in the early days of 
Islam. This spirit is expressed in the feeling of solidarity which the 
members of the groups show fOr one another and in the many 
tokens of enmity which are shown in the intercourse between the 
parties. It was no exception to the general rule when the Yemenites 
of Emesa in the middle of the first century had such strong racial 

1 [Biblical Researches in Palestine; London 1841, II, pp. 344-5. Goldziher 
quotes the German edition]: Palaestina und die sudlich angrenzenden Lander, 
II, p. 601. 

* De hello gallico, VI, 11. 

3 Stirring limes or record from Jerusalem Consular chronicles (London 1878), 
pp. 226-9. 
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sentiments that they supported the poet al-A'sha, from the tribe of 
Harridan, as one of their own people who came to Syria, 
and, on the initiative of the Ansari al-Nu'man b. Bashir, 1 made 
a collection among their compatriots. More remarkable than such 
manifestations of solidarity are the marks of hostility against 
people of the rival group. Whatever society itself lacked in hatred, 
especially at the beginning of this enmity between northern and 
southern Arabs, was soon made up by poets, who were the prophets 
of tribal hatred. In Khurasan at the time of the governorship of al- 
Muhallab and his son Yazld the Rabi'a Arabs formed an alliance with 
81 the Yemenites. This did not strike anybody as odd except the fanatical 
poet Ka'b al-Ashqari, an Azdite who demanded in the most virulent 
tone the segregation of Rabi'a from the Yemenites. 2 The poet Bakr b. 
al-Nattah (died 200) says at the end of the second century in his dirge 
for Malik b. 'All,® who was killed in the war against the Shurat: 
‘They (the murderers) took from Ma'dd what they had (in pride) 
and have implanted racial arrogance into the hearts of all Yemenites 
(because of the death of their northern Arab rival).’ 4 This implied 
that there is joy when the rival race loses a good man. 

Social life, politics and literature mirror with equal vividness 
the hostility of the two large sections of the Arab nation. Even 
within tribes belonging to the same group it happened that one tribe 
considered another unequal and scornfully rejected intermarriage. 5 
The Qurayshites in particular cherished such feeling of exclusiveness 
towards other tribes that it was a special claim to glory if a tribe 
could boast that they were not barred from intermarriage with the 
Qurayshites.® It was necessary for the family of the Banu'l-Azraq, 
who had settled at Mecca, to invent the fable of a written privilege 
by the Prophet to justify their intermarriage with the Qurayshites. 7 
Other tribes were ruled by similar considerations. When al- 
Farazdaq heard that a man of the Habitat was wooing a Darim 

1 Agh., V, p. 155; XIV, p. izi. 

* Agh., XIII, p. 60 above. 

* He belonged to the Khuza'a, a tribe about whom there was some doubt 
whether they belonged to the northern or southern group. [Cf. Enc. of Islam, 
s.v.; Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah, p. 92.] 

* Agh., XVII, p. 158, 3 from below. 

6 On inferior marriages in paganism, see Hudhayl., 147. Because of the old 
Arab views on exogamy the accusation that the father of "Urwa b. al-Waxd 
married a stranger ( ghariba } {Dlwdn, ed. Noldeke, 9: 9) can refer only to the 
inequality of the BanQ Nahd into whose family he married (of. 16 and 19). 
For later times see If am., p. 666, v. 2., Jarir in Ibn Hisham, p. 62, 11, Notes 
to Ibn Durayd, p. 196. 

« Agh., XXI, p. 263, 4. 

7 Al-Azraqi, p. 460, above. The special arrogance of the Qurayshites is 
characterised by the saying that a da'l of the tribe of Quraysh is nobler than a 
true noble from any other tribe: Agh., XVIII, p. 198, 3 below. 
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girl (he himself belonged to this tribe) he rejected this as an imposition: 

The tribe of the Misma' are equal to the Banu Darim— 
the Habitat might find a wife amongst their own equivalents. 1 

And in this case two families of the Banu Tamlm were concerned. 82 
Even in quite recent times it is reported that the inhabitants of 
Yanbu' (sexni-Bedouins from the Juhayna tribe) only very rarely 
condescend to many women from Mecca ‘and it inevitably follows 
that, despite the high rank which Meccans occupy by their birth 
amongst all other Arabs, children of such marriages are nevertheless 
considered somewhat inferior,’® Even more generally the tension 
between northern and southern Arabs could make marriage between 
the groups appear as unusual at least. 3 The poetical literature of the 
first two centuries reflects this social atmosphere very faithfully. 
Voices like that of Nahar b. Tawsi'a (died 85) were rare: 

My ancestor is Islam, I have no other— 
let others boast with Qays and Tamim. 4 

Just as the poets of old were the heralds of their tribe’s fame and 
the interpreters of the tribe’s proud sentiments in the face of other 
tribes, their art now announced jthe fame of their tribal grouping and 
mocked the rival race. 6 If a poet now sought to deride another he was 
not content, for example, ‘with mocking the Azd tribe but accuses all 
the Yemenites,’ and in the process we find accusations like that of the 
Mazinite Hajib b. Dhubyan in his hijd’ against the Azdite Thabit 
Qufna (end of the first century): 

The Zinj are better when they name their ancestors 

Than the sons of Qahtan, the cowards and uncircumcised. 6 

1 Al-Mubarrad, p. 39=1)1 wan, ed. Boucher, p. 46, 4 from below. 

’ Maltzan, Meine Wallfahrt naeh Mekka, I, p. 129. In the fact mentioned 
above the circumstance that the Juhayna considered themselves as Southern 
Arabs presumably played no part. Cf. also Burton, A Pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina, Leipzig 1874, II, p. 256, below. 

» Agh., VII, p. x8, 18. 

* Al-Mubarrad, p. 538, 15. [See also Ibn Qutayba, Shi'r, p. 342, who quotes 
two additional lines: 'He who has a suspect genealogy helps those by whom he 
wants to be accepted, which should attach him to one with a pure genealogy. 
Nobility does not consist in having illustrious ancestors: the pious man is in 
truth the noble.' The first line is discussed in al-Zamakhsharl’s al-Mu/affal, 
§101. Cf. also C.A. Nallino, Raccolta di scritti, I, p. 141.] 

s The northern Arabs thought they were abler in poetry than the southerners: 
this judgment is also applied to the southerner Imrq., cf. Agh., VII, p. 130. 

* Cf. p. 88, note 5. To this day the northern tribes accuse Qahtan of lies: 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia deserta, II, p. 41. 
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These are men whom you see when the fighting is high. 

Worse in treading the path of dastardly behaviour 
than a shoe. 

Their women are common to all lecherous men, 1 

Their protegees are a prey to all who ride or go on foot. 2 

83 The poet al-Kumayt (died 126) gave the most vivid expression to this 
national poetic competition, and he himself was only one of the many 
representatives of northern Arab anger against the southern Arabs. 
In his time the ‘poets of the Mudar’ were involved in poetic quarrels 
with a poetic advocate of the southern Arabs, Hakim b. ‘Abbas 
al-Kalbi, 3 But the southerners were hardest hit by the ‘golden poem' 
{al-mudhahhaba) of Kumayt, a work of 300 lines, 4 the gist of which is 
contained in the following line: wajadtu’l-nasa ghayra’bnay Nizarinj 
wa-lam adhmumhumu sharatan wa-duna (‘I have found men with the 
exception of the two sons of Nizar (Mudar and Rabi‘a, the ancestors 
of the Northern Arabs)—I do not wish to slight them—low and 
common.') 6 

The southern Arabs had also their poetic defenders. In the year 
205—the poem itself gives an exact date in verse 4—‘Amr b. Za'bal 
had to repel a ‘famous qasida' which the Basran poet Ibn Abi ‘Uyayna 
had published to ridicule the Nizarites and to glorify the Qahtamtes. 0 
How long the Kumayt's satire was effective amongst his adversaries 
is seen from the fact that a century after him the southern Arabs 
found a defender in ‘Iraq in the bold satirist Di'bil (died 246) of the 
tribe of Khuza'a. 7 This poet set himself the task of moderating the 
arrogance of the northerners by recording the glorious historical 
position of the south Arab people, and of strengthening the self- 
confidence of the Yemenites by describing their historical traditions 
—the invention of which had reached its height in those days. 8 This 
effort so stung the northern Arabs that the contemporary prefect of 
Basra commissioned the poet Abu’l-Dalfa' to counter the poem of 
Di'bil with a north Arab satire which he then circulated under the 
name of ‘The Shatterer'. 8 A spirit which is so far removed from 

1 For this phrase see Bam., p. 638, v. 5. 

' Agh., Ill, p. 51. 

* Agh., XV, p. 116, 9 from below. 

1 Al-Mas'Odi, VI, pp. 42 ff. 

s lbn al-Sikkit, Kitab al-Alfa} (Leiden MS. Warner no. 597), p. 162 [ed. 
Cheikho, p. 195]: Kitab al-Addad, ed. Houtsma, p. 16, n A. To judge from the 
metre and the rhyming letters, al-'Iqd, III, p. 301, is also a fragment of this 

* Agh., XVIII, p. 19. How much this poet was concerned with racialism is 
also seen in p. 22, 3; 27, 19. 

7 Agh., XVIII, pp. 29 ff. 

* Al-Mas'Odl, I, p. 352; III p. 224. 

* Agh., ib., p. 60. 
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Islam as that of Abu Nuwas will not be missing amongst those 
practising this poetry of old tribal rivalry; he took the part of the 
southern Arabs. 1 

Thus we see that at the time when the Caliphate was already 84 
becoming an instrument in the hands of foreign praetorians the 
rivalry between northern and southern Arab tribes was still very real 
to Arab society and was still of topical importance. As late as the 
fourth century there are echoes of this racial poetry in the work of a 
poet from Antioch, resident at Basra, Abu’l-Qasim 'AH al-Tanukhi, 
who in panegyric on his tribe produced the hyperbole: 

Quda'a is the son of Malik, the son of IHimyar— 

there is nothing higher for those wishing to ascend to a high 
grade. 2 

The framework of prophetic and tendentious traditions was mis¬ 
used for racial rivalry, much as for any other party interests in 
Islam. Scholars of both partiesi set their pens to paper in order to 
cover the aspirations of their group with the hallowed authority of 
sayings by Muhammed. It almost seems that the southern Arabs 
were more diligent in this respect, since the greater part of 
these tendentious traditions is in the service of their ambitions. 3 
We shall later see that sayings aiming at the glorification of the An$ar 
also belong to this series. Many sayings show the Yemenites as 
representatives of the spirit and religion in Islam, in contrast to 
Rabl'a and Mudar, who are described as brutal, harsh and unfeeling. 4 
The Himyar are even called ra’s al-'Arab 'the head of the Arabs’, 
and to the other southern Arab tribes: Madhhij, Hamdan, Ghassan, 
etc., an honourable position in the body politic of Islam is also 
allotted: one becomes the head of this body, another its skull, 
shoulder-blade or hump. 

There are fewer traditions favouring the northern Arab tribes in 
general, 5 except for the glorification of the Qurayshites, or rather of 85 

1 AMJcsrl, II, p, 277. 

* Al-Mas'Qdl, VIII, p. 307. 

3 There is a collection of them in the introduction of the commentary by 
'Adi b. Yazld on the Qafida Ifulwdniyya, a fragment of which (beginning: 
Fa-in i'tarada nm'tarid) is found in Cod. Petermann, Berlin, no. 184, fols. 13b-i5- 
[There is another MS. of the commentary by 'Ghazi'—sic—b. Yazld on Muham¬ 
mad b. Sa’ld al-Katib’s ‘Hulwanian Qasida, being the self-exaltation of the 
QahtSnls over the 'Adnanis and the demonstration of the excellence of the 
Yemenites over the Nizaris’ in Cairo, Cat.*, Ill, 210; V. 44, cf. Brockelmann, 
Supplement, II, p. 903.] A farther collection taken from al-Suyuji's al-Jami' al- 
Kabir is in Mustafa b. Kamal al-Dih al.^iddiqi's book, fols. 6ob-63a, yis^yya., 
8ib-85a. 

* The most important passage of the series is B. Maghazi, no. 76, Bad’ al- 
Khalq, no. 14. 

5 E.g. al-Ya'qhbl, I, p. 239: ‘do not scorn Mudar and Rabl'a, because they 
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some of their families {in the dynastic interests). Some of these tenden¬ 
tious traditions have found their way into the canonical collections. 1 
It is remarkable that the traditions of the two sides are almost 
identical and that the Qurayshites are praised by one group in almost 
the same words which the other use in respect of the Ansar. It would 
serve no useful purpose to quote examples here. It might just be 
mentioned that the sentence, 2 undoubtedly taken from the Gospel, in 
which the Ansar in relation to other men are likened to salt® can 
also be found as praise of the Qurayshites. 1 

Even more harmless are the anecdotes found from time to time 
in adab literature® which clearly show tendencies in favour of one or 
the other Arab groups. There is, for example, the anecdote about the 
wooing of the two rivals Yazfd b. 'Abd al-Madan and ‘Amir b. al- 
Tufayl, on which occasion Yazld is said to have spread before his 
rival the whole of the southern glories; 6 or the story ascribed to the 
caliph al-Mansur about an incident in ‘Urwa's biography where a man 
who in the same business shows his wit and also his mental limitations 
attributes his perverse character to the fact that his cleverness comes 
86 from his father's side, the Hudhayl, and his stupidity from his 
mother’s, the Khuza'a. 7 

1 Muslim, I, pp. 13 fi. on the excellence of the ahl al-Yaman in matters of the 
faith, further the chapters Manaqib al-Ansar in the canonical collections. To 
this belongs also B. Tawhld, no. 23, where the disbelief of the Tamimites is 
opposed to the zeal of the southern Arab tribes. [For traditions glorifying the 
southern Arabs, see e.g. Ibn Wahb, Jdmi', p. 1; al-Yazidi, al-Amall, Hyderabad 
1948, p. 102; al-Nabhani, III, p. 506.] 

* B. Manaqib al-Anfdr, no. ir. 

s The interpretation of the parable, because there is very Little salt in pro¬ 
portion to the food, is based on a misunderstanding. This misunderstanding 
already influenced the text of the tradition. The comparison ‘like salt in food’ 
is very popular in later literature, cf. Ibn Bassam in Dozy, Loci do Abbadid., II, 
p. 224; ibid., 238 note 68. 

* Al-$iddiqi, fol. 67a, tradition of Ibn ‘Adi: ‘The Qurayshites are the best of 
all men; men are useful only because of them, much as food becomes palatable 
only with salt.’ Here the influence of the Gospel is unmistakable. 

" E.g. al-'Iqd, II. pp. 152 ff. This sort of anecdote is presumably the story 
quoted by Robertson Smith, p. 268, from al-Mubarrad, p. 191. 

*Agh„ XVin,p. 160. 

7 Agh., II, p. 195. 

were Muslims', or in another version, "because they confessed the din Ibrahim,.’ 
Other traditions invented in regard to the northern tribes can be seen in book 
VII of SJiddiqi. How obvious are the party tendencies in these traditions appears 
from the following saying of the Prophet in al-TaharSni: ‘When differencies of 
opinions appear between men, right is on the side of Mudar’ (al-$iddfqi, fol. 
80a). [This tradition is recorded in Ibn Qntayba’s Kitdb a!-'Arab (in Rasd’il 
al-Bulagha’), p. 375, in al-Kala'i’s al-Iktifa.’, ed. Mass6, I, p. 67, and in al- 
Nabhani's al-Fat £ al-Kablr, Cairo 1350, p. 69. For the idea that Muijar was a 
Muslim cf. Ibn Sa'd, I, p. 30; al-Baladhurl, Ansdb oi-Ashrdf, ed. Hamidullah, 
I, p. 31; al-Halabi, Sira, I, p. 20: al-Suytitl, al-Jdmi' al-$aghtr, II, p. 199.] 
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Such anecdotes are tendentious inventions which the rival groups 
made up in order to deride each other. It is certainly interesting that 
between the northern and southern Arabs even psychological and 
ethical differences were supposed to exist. An 'Amirite refused to 
believe that the lover Majnun, whojwas said to have died of love¬ 
sickness and who was said to be an 'Amirite, was a historical person. 

'The ‘Amirites are men of stronger spirit ( agklazu akbadan) than this 
love-lorn hero. Such things are possible only amongst the Yemenites, 
who have weak hearts, dulled brains and bald heads; but this is 
unthinkable of the Nizar.' 1 To the account of the sudden death of the 
Hudhaylite poet Abu Khirash, who died in his over-zealous exertions 
for Yemenite guests as a result of a snake-bite, there are added 
reflections on the greed of Yemenites, so that 'Umar is made to say on 
this occasion: ‘If it were not so shameful I would forbid hospitality 
to Yemenites altogether and send an edict to this effect to all 
provinces. Such a Yemenite is hospitably received and offered the 
best one has; nevertheless he remains still unsatisfied and rejects what 
is offered, demanding the impossible as if he were the host's creditor, 
and he scorns his host and makes all kind of trouble.’ 2 

To this type of story also belong contrived competitions set in the 
court of one or another caliph. Al-Mada'im, one of the most diligent 
investigators of Arabian antiquity (died 225), describes such, a 
competition which is said to have taken place before the Caliph al- 
Mansfir. 3 A disputation, which is also of philological importance and 
was first found by Barges, 4 can be added to the stock of these 
literary products where fiction is less obvious than in the invented 87 
stories previously quoted, because the scene is not put back into 
pre-lslamic times. 

These, however, were bloodless fights. The rivalry of the two tribal 
groups manifested itself in more dangerous form than in poetic and 
belletristic quarrels, in the political life of Islam even in provinces 
far distant from the centre of government. For the appointments to 
the most important offices and the administration of the conquered 
provinces, the consideration of tribal differences between the 
north and south Arabs was very prominent, and from the middle 
of the first century the unsatisfied ambitions of the tribal groups 

1 Agh., I, p. 167, 16. In poetry too the Yemenites are ascribed a particular 
gift for love-songs; the words are ghazal yamanin wa-dall hijdzl, ibid., p. 32, 12. 

The Prophet is supposed to have said; ahl al-Yaman ad'afu quluban wa-araqqu 
afidatan, B. Maghazl, no. 76. 

* Agh., XXI, p. 70. 

* Ibn al-Faq!h, ed. de Goeje, pp. 39-40; the previous discussion on Yemen 
seems to cover the main points that southerners used to quote in their favour. 
[The caliph is al-Saffah. Cf. also al-Mas‘fidI, VI, pp. 136-7.] 

* Journal asiatique, 1849, II, pp. 329 ff. [The story is in fact identical with 
the preceding one.] 
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which were for the time being in the shadow often became the cause 
of bloody civil wars. If the governorship of an outlying province, e.g. 
Khurasan, was given to a southerner, the northerners complainingly 
asked ‘whether the tribe of Nizar had become too small that such a 
post had to be given to a Yemenite,’ 1 and vice versa. 

I think that these circumstances are responsible for many fiadttks, 
of which the following is an example: one of the Ansar asked the 
Prophet whether he would not use him in the administration as he 
used the other (who was not of the Ansar). Thereupon the Prophet 
replied: ‘After my departure you will experience preferences (of your 
rivals) but wait patiently until you encounter me by the cistern 
[al-hawd).’ Or another such story: The Prophet wanted to allot the 
province of al-Bahrayn to the Ansar but they refused this fief unless 
the Prophet made a similar gift to their brothers the Muhajirfn 
(Meccan Qurayshites). So the Prophet said: ‘You do not want it? 
Then endure patiently until you meet me at the cistern ( al-hawd) 
because verily you will witness also after my death preferential 
treatment (of your rivals).’* 

Here belong also stories in which it is thought right that the 
Ansar should have been given material advantage in the early period 
of Islam, because they had protected Muhammed, whereas the 
Qurayslutes had made war upon him. 3 The circumstances to which the 
tradition owes its existence are even more obvious in sayings like 
this: ‘My companions, who belong to me as I belong to them and 
with whom I shall enter paradise, are the people of Yemen who have 
been driven to the edge of the provinces and cast from the gates of the 
government; one of them dies and his need is (sealed up) in his heart, 
he cannot satisfy it.’ 4 In order to express the continued aspirations 
of the Yemenites, the victory hoped for by their party is put into the 
distant future, and a promise is attributed to the Prophet that these 
hopes will be fulfilled in the person of the QahtanI, who will appear 
in the future. 6 

It is impossible to consider such sayings and reports other than 
in the context of the racial rivalry of the first two centuries of Islam, 
which we have just described. The whole history of the Umayyad 
period in east and west is governed by this rivalry, and even after the 
fall of the Umayyads such rulers as wished to make use of the motto 

1 Tab., II, p. 489. 

* B. Manaqib al-AnfSr, no. 8. [Cf. also Other references in M. J. Kister’s dis¬ 
cussion of the kadlth in Journal of Economic and. Social History of the Orient, 
III, pp. 332-3-1 

a E.g. the story quoted by al-Mawardl, ed. Enger, p. 223; cf. ibid., 347, 4. 
[The motivation is discussed below, p. 93.] 

* Al-Siddiqi, fol. 84a. 

5 Snouck Hurgronje, Der Mahdl, p. 12 [= Verspreide Geschriften, I, p. 156; 
see also Mu$ahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisf, al-Bad' uia’l-Ta'rlkh, II, pp. 183 f.] 
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‘Divide et impera’ had an effective tool in this tribal competition 
when they wanted to balance one group of restless subjects against 
another. The cunning adviser of the 'Abbasid Abu Ja*far al-Mansur 
deliberately provoked a disastrous fight between the two parties, 
and when the caliph asked his reasons Qutham b. al-'Abbas pro¬ 
pounded the following political concept: ‘I have roused dissension 
among your troops and divided them into parties, each of which 
will take good care not to revolt against you for fear that you might 
overcome them with the help of their rivals . . . Therefore separate 
them from each other and if the Mudar rise in insubordination you 
may beat them with the Yemenites and those of Rabi'a and the 
Khurasanians; and if the Yemenites rebel you can suppress them 
with the Mudarites, who remain faithful.' The ruler followed the 
policy of his adviser and—as our source adds—owed the stability of 
his empire to this course. 1 We find in fact that even under Harun 
al-Rashid the policy was followed of rendering harmless the northern 
and southern Arab tribes in outlying provinces by playing them off 
against each other 2 * and this racial rivalry, which had fateful conse¬ 
quences in social life also, 2 continued even later, 4 until the foreign 
soldiery put a stop to the political aspirations of the Arabs once and 
for all. 

It is not the intention of this study to go into more detail about the 89 
history of these struggles, which have only been hinted at above in 
order to show the lack of success of the Muslim teaching of equality 
among the Arabs. It is still Dozy’s masterly description (in Vol. I 
of his History of the Moors in Spain) which gives readers the best 
introduction to the development of these struggles and their effects 
on the shaping of Muslim political life. 5 


There is, however, one feature of this phenomenon in the history of 
Islam which we shall have to consider at some length: the origin of 
the antagonism described above between those Arab tribes which 
belong to the northern half of the peninsula by descent and those 
which settled there but derive their descent from southern Arabia, 
whence their ancestors had migrated in ancient times. 

Some scholars, clinging to the Arabic historical traditions, which 

1 Tab., Ill, pp. 365 f. 

2 Al-Ya’qQbi, II, p. 434: daraba'l-qabaila ba'dahd bi-ba'4in. 

* The rift between 'Adnanites and Qahtanites was so great that the most 
commonplace incident was enough to cause civil war with all the horrors of 
street fighting: Abu’I-Mahasin, I, p. 463. 

* Al-Ya’qnbl, pp. 515, 518, 567 etc.: cf. the description of the movement 
under the ‘Abbasids in Muller, Der Islam in Morgen n. Abendland, I, pp. 490 f. 

* [Cf. for the preceding also A. Fischer’s article 'Kaftan' in the Enc. of Islam.] 
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put the straggles between Ma'add and Yemen in the early time of the 
Jahiliyya, 1 have continued until recent times to follow the view that 
the rivalry between north and south Arabic tribes goes back to Arab 
antiquity or at least to the epoch immediately preceding Islam. 
Dozy has even developed an attractive ethno-psychological scheme to 
explain this racial antagonism. 2 In effect it must be admitted that 
the consciousness of a difference between northern and southern 
Arabs existed also in old times and this explains—bearing in mind 
the character of the Arabs—why members of one group like to ascribe 
bad qualities to those of the other group whenever there is a hostile 
incident, much as members of the same race did in quarrels amongst 
their own tribes. Just as the Kindite Imru’u’l-Qays prides himself 
on his Yemenite descent—provided, of course, that the poem is 
90 authentic 3 —so does al-Nabigha in angry mood revile the perfidy of 
Yemenites.* A Hudhaylite poet in the period before Muhammed gives 
vent to utterances against the Himyar, with whom intermarriage is 
not considered suitable and of whom strange customs are mentioned 
which seemtobe ignoble in the eyes of the northern Arabs. 5 However, 
we shall soon see that such points of view apply only between those 
north and south Arabs where habitat does in fact provide this differ¬ 
ence.® It must on the other hand not be overlooked that though the 
genealogical term Ma'add is not yet quite as strongly contrasted with 
the southern Arabs as it is later, 7 but defines a much wider concept, 8 
nevertheless when poets of early times wish to express the concept of 
‘Arab’ fully, they, like Nonnosus who is often quoted in this con- 

1 Ibn Badrfin, p. 104; Yaqtit, II, p. 434. 

* Gesch. d. Mauren in Spanien, I, pp. 73 ft [in the French original: 1, pp. ri3 ft] 

* Inna ma'sharun yamanuna, 61: 2. 

‘ Al-Nabigha, 30: 9 Id amdnata li’l-yamdnl, cf. 31: 3 where the southerner is 
opposed to the Sha’ami geographically only; cf. B. Manaqib al-An?Sr, 21 
(Yemenite Ka'ba against Ka'ba skamiyya) and passages like Yaqtit, III, 
p. 597- «- 

5 Hudh., 57; So:6 The accusation made in 57:2a is also used by al-Farazdaq, 
who is probably following an old tradition, against the tribe al-Azd, ed. Boucher, 
pp. 31, 2; 86, 6. 

* This is true especially of the poem If am., p. 609, in which the Tamlmite 
poet expresses his disgust of the Yemenite land and its inhabitants; it would 
be highly relevant to our subject if the time of its writing could be determined 
with certainty. 

7 Aba Nukhayla, Agh., XVIII, p. 141, 13, calls the caliph Hishfim: rabbit 
Ma'addin wa-siwaMa'addin; AbttNuwas (in Rosen, Chrestomaihie, p. 526 ult.); 
Basshar b. Burd, Agh., Ill, p. 38, 7. 

8 Noldeke, ZDMG, XL, p. 179; Robertson Smith, p. 248. Already Rfickert, 
Amrilhais dsr Dichter und Kdnig, p. 52, saw this fact. Caussin de Perceval, 
II, p. 247, who clings to Ma' add as a specific north Arab patriarch, is compelled 
to bestow forced interpretations on a verse (al-Nabigha, 18:1-2, cf. ib. 6:18, 
8:17 and many verses of the Kindite Imrq.), when the name Ma'add is used of 
tribes which in later genealogies appear as south Arab. [Cf. also Enc. of Islam, 
s.v. ‘Ma’add’.] 
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nection, mention together with Ma'add tribal names like Tayyi’ and 
Kinda, which are considered as southern Arabic. 1 

It is most vexatious to all those who have to make use of the 
tradition of old Arab poetry, that in deciding the question of the 
genuineness of the relevant passages—as distinct from data which are 
obviously of apocryphal character for internal reasons 2 -—-they often' 
have to rely on the subjective impression which the poems in question 91 
make on the reader. Great suspicion must always be exercised; and 
if this is true of the traditional poems it applies even more to those 
stories which are told by philologists and antiquaries of the second 
and third century, who often projected later conditions into their 
description of pagan society. How far this went in respect of the point 
we are now considering is seen, for example, from the information of 
Abu 'Ubayda about the pagan hero Sulayk b. Sulaka, of whom he 
says that he never harrassed Mudarite, but only Yemenite, tribes 
with his plundering attacks. 2 

Even if we assume that all traces from pre-lslamic times of 
conscious racial difference between north and south Arabs must be 
seen as genuine tradition, this is not evidence of the existence in 
those old times of the racial hatred which appears later between 
those who call themselves northern and those who call themselves 
southern Arabs. In antiquity there is no suggestion of the later 
generalization that all tribes of southern origin which had been 
established in the north since ancient times formed a unity against 
all the others, and there is in fact evidence that tribes whose southern 
character was later taught with axiomatic certainty did not hesitate 
to mingle with so-called northern ones. 4 The inner life of the tribes 
also shows that the racial contrast could have existed only between 
the northern and southern (Sabaean) groups in a geographical sense 
and did not extend to the relationship of those Arabs of whom it was 
later rightly or wrongly claimed that their ancestors had migrated 
from the south. The everyday feuds between tribes did not take into 
account any consideration of the north and south in alliances or 
wars. There are many examples of this, and we shall merely mention 
one illustration. The clan of Jadila of the Tayyi’ tribe, which is known 92 

1 Imrq., 41:5. cf. Labid, p. 80, v. 4. 

* For example the verse cited by Aba 'Ubayda of the pre-lslamic Hajib b. 
Zur5.ra [Agh., X, p. 20, 16) is impossible; it contains the expression: wa-qad 
'alima’l-hayyu'l-ma ' addiyyu —the Ma’addite tribe; this nisba assumes already 
the previous theoretical work of genealogists; old poets say; qad 'alimat Ma'ad- 
dun or at the most, like'Amrb. Kulthhm, Mu'all., v. 94: wa-qad 'alima'l-qaba'ilu. 
min M a'addin. Fromthe scholium to £Iarith, Mu'all., v. 94, itis evident that the 
originality of the word Ma' add in such verses cannot always be taken for granted 

* Agh., XVTII, p. 134, 2. 

* Mufadd, 3 2 -'S 3., this is the source of the passages which Robertson Smith, 
p. 247, quotes from geographers. 
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from later genealogies to comprise southern Arabs, was in a hilf 
relationship with the northern Arab Banu Shayban and fought with 
them against the northern Banu 'Abs. 1 That during the struggle 
by the Tayyi’ites and their allies against the Banu Nizar the latter’s 
descent is mentioned in a hostile manner 2 is not due to antagonism 
against northerners as such, but must be seen in the same light as any 
tribal feud in which enemies would be violent in abuse of the descent 
and nobleness of their opponents, whether northerners or southerners. 
It is also decisive that the earlier parts of Muhammed’s speech 
of farewell would no doubt have said a word about the disappearance 
of this particular racial hatred in Islam if it had really existed. 

Noldeke has the credit for being the first to have expressed sceptic¬ 
ism of the great antiquity of this generalization of the north-south 
Arab racial antagonism, and thus to have caused a correction of our 
views of the Arabs of ancient times. In discussing south Arab tra¬ 
ditions he pointed to the causes of the genealogical exploitation of 
the racial differences by southern Arabs. 3 Halevy went even further 
and expressed the view, at the end of his work on the Safa inscrip¬ 
tions, that the Arab tradition of the migration of southern Arab tribes 
into the northern region must be considered a fable; in his view a 
southern origin for those tribes which lived in the northern region is 
out of the question. 4 

Though the origin of this racial antagonism cannot then be put 
back quite so far as was previously believed, it must yet be admitted 
that the possibility of its development at a later date was inherent in 
the character of the pagan Arab. The instincts which prevailed among 
the Arabs with regard to tribal consciousness only needed some new 
impetus to be focused on to the field of north and south Arab 'asabiyya 
and to develop further within it. This new trend of tribal rivalry 
did not add anything to the character of the Arab people but was the 
natural consequence of its character under the influences of new 
moments in its history. The most immediate cause of this new 
opposition and of this new formulation of tribal pride was the rivalry 
between the Meccan aristocracy, who boasted of their Qurayshite 
descent and in whose views the religious aura of the Ansar seems to 
have been of little value, 5 and the Medinian Ansar, who were also 

1 ‘Antara, 22. 

* Ham., p. 79- 

* GStling. gel. Anz., 1866, I, p. 774. This view is more profoundly substan¬ 
tiated in Noldeke’s review of Robertson Smith’s work, to which we often refer 
in our study (ZDMG XL). 

* Journal asiafique, 1882, p. 490 and Compte rendu of the Sixth Congress of 
Orientalists (Leiden 1884), p. 102. 

* Otherwise the verse of al-Akhfal, in Mu'awiya’s time, would be impossible: 
‘Ail nobility was taken by Quraysh—and there are low minds under the head- 
gear of the An?ar’ [Diwan, p. 314, 1.4=] al-'Iqd, III, p. 140. 
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thought to be inferior by descent. 1 The manifestations of this rivalry 
are known from the early history of Islam. It is easily understood 
that the An§ar were looking for titles which they could oppose to the 
Meccans’ desire for hegemony, and it is not impossible that already 
amongst them there were in being the germs of that boasting about 
the southern past which was later so lavishly unfolded in literature, 
especially after party—and race—genealogists entered this field. 

One may expect that this rivalry would express itself, particularly 
in its earliest days, in panegyrical and satirical poems by the poets of 
the respective parties. Unfortunately we have insufficient data to 
demonstrate positively to what extent this was so in the earlier years. 
The poems of the Anslr were collected; 2 but such a collection, which 
would presumably offer some material on this question, does not seem 
to be extant. 

Ansar poetry is most amply preserved in the poems of Hassan b. 
Thabit. We cannot decide whether those poems by Hassan in which, 
in order to glorify the Ansar, he points to the great historical past of 
south Arabia and the power and authority that its inhabitants dis¬ 
played in the old days, 3 * are genuine, or are later fictions which must 
be placed with those poetical products which were invented for the 
same purpose and which can be met with by the dozen in the com¬ 
mentary on the so-called Himyarite qasida,* and the like of which 
philologists and genealogists delighted to produce. 5 It must in any 
case be granted that the pre-eminently Ansar poet was considered a 
suitable singer of the praises of the south Arab past, a fact which can 
be taken as an additional proof that the glory of the south was a 
predominantly Ansar interest. One may well see in this quarrel 
between the Ansar and Qurayshites the source from which the rivalry 
between northern and southern Arabs gradually derived. In the 
course of time the expression aLAnsar became almost a genealogical 
description* which was never the case with its original opposite; 

1 The Qurayshites consider the Medinians as 'iljs: Agh., XIII, p. 148, 8: XIV, 
p. 122, 11. 

1 Agh., XX, p. 117, 13 mentions such a collection. 

‘Especially Diadn, p. 77 [ed. Hirschfeld, no. i6i]=Ibn Hisham, p. 930, 
11 fi; p. 87 [Hirschf., no. g]=Ibn Hisham, p. 931, 4 fi; 99, 14 [Hirschf., 78: 1] 
=Ibn Hisham, 6, 4 from below; also the qafida beginning on p. 103 of the 
Dlwan, particularly 104, 14 fi. [Hirschf., 6:18 fi.] aims at the glorification of the 
Ansar by pointing out that they have inherited their laudable attributes from 
great ancestors. 

* A few samples in Kremer's detracts: AUarabische Gedichte uber die Volkssage 
von Yemen (Leipzig 1867). 

5 Aba * Ubayda transmits a poem by a pre-Islamic poet which refers to 
southern Arabic poems: Agh., X, p. 20,10-11. The authenticity of the historical 
elegy Zuhayr no. 20 is very doubtful. 

* Cf. Agh., VII, p. 166,14. The AnsSr also differ from the Qurayshites in out¬ 
ward appearance: XX, p. 102, 8. 
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al-MuMjirun. Since, after Medina had been flooded by members of 
other tribes, they seem to have settled in special parts of Medina and 
its environs, 1 the maintenance of their unity was much facilitated. 
Ma'add and Mudax—sometimes also Nizar 2 —are chiefly contrasted 
with the Ansarj 3 just as in the Mufakham against the Ansari 
'Abd al-Rahman, son of Hassan b. Thabit, reference is made to the 
deeds of the Banu Tamim. 4 

The competition of the tribes against the Ansar is the point from 
which this contrast was later extended to those groups which— 
95 presumably chiefly in order to join the Ansar group—considered 
themselves to have originated in south Arabia. The north-south 
antagonism has its roots in the rivalry between Qurayshites and 
Ansar. The consciousness and character of this origin remained alive 
for a considerable time after the beginning of racial conflict among the 
Arabs. In the first quarter of the third century the Bedouin poet 
Nahid b. Thawma from the tribe of Kilab b. Rabi'a frequented 
Basra; a qasida of his has been handed down in which he defends the 
northern Arabs against a poetic representative of the southerners, 
and in conclusion refers to the fact that the Prophet and the oldest 
heroes of Islam were northern Arabs. This glorification of the 
northern tribes was, it is said, read in the presence of a descendant 
of the Ansar who is reputed to have said: ‘He (through his reference 
to the Prophet and his companions) has silenced us, may God silence 
him.' 5 So at the time of this competition or the time from which the 
account about it comes, the southern cause was still considered to be 
a special concern of the Ansar. Moreover, the fact that when one 
spoke of the excellent qualities of the southern Arabs, one had, in the 
first instance, the An?ar in mind, can be evidenced by many examples. 
The saying ascribed to Muhammed: ‘The divine spirit comes to me 
from Yemen’ was supposed to refer to the Ansar. 6 

1 Al-Muwafia’, I, p. 391 below: qarya min qura’l-Ansar. 

* Abu’l-Aswad, ZDMG, XVIII, p. 239 below. 

* Mudar opp. An$ar, Ibn Hisham, 885, 8=Dlwan gossan, p. 46. 15 [ed. 
Hirschfeld, 131: ri]. In the work of the same poet the opponents of the Ansar 
are simply called Ma’add: JDtw., p. 9. 1 [Hirschf., 1: I7]=lbn Hish., 829,4: 
■We have daily quarrels, insults and mocking from the Ma’add’; similarly 
p. 91, 7 [Hirschf., 25: 2]: ‘We have protected and harboured the Prophet 
whether the Ma’ add liked it or not. ’ That Ma’add here already refers to a limited 
tribal group is seen from the fact that on p. 82, 10 [Hirschf., 49: 2] in a satire 
against the Band Asad b. Khuzayma they are accused of wavering in the midst 
of the Ma'add and from the following verse it is evident that they wished to be 
counted among the Quraysli; also p, 83, 5 [Hirschf., 198: 3l. the Thaqlf are 
admonished to cease counting themselves as Ma'add since they are not descen¬ 
ded from Khindif. Ma’add opp. Ghassan, p. 86, 4 from below [Hirschf., 4: 25] 
cf. 99, 14 [Hirschf., 78: r]=Ibn Hisham, p. 6, 4. 

1 Agh., XIII, p. 153, 3 from below. 

1 Agh., XII, p. 35. 6. 

0 Al-Siddlql, fol. 74a. 
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There is no doubt that this rivalry was based on religious arguments 
from the earliest stages of its development, and the historical points 
which both sides adduced in boastful self-glorification are later 
additions. We have just heard on what the northern Arabs prided 
themselves. The Ansar side were not backward in rebutting this 
forceful argument. ‘We have given birth to him (i waladnahu) and his 
grave is with us,’ or even more definitely: ‘We have given birth 
to a great one of Quraysh, we have brought forth the good prophet 
of the family of Hashim,’ argues Hassan, 1 probably referring to the 
circumstances that through his grandmother Muhammed came 
from the Medinian family ‘Adi b. al-Najjar (they were thus his 
khals) and he lived among that family for some time when he was six 
years old. 2 The best argument which the Ansar found to counter the 
incontrovertible argument about the Prophet’s northern descent, 3 
which the northerners used also in their own favour in the administra¬ 
tion, 4 was to point out that ‘the Prophet lived and preached some ten 
years amongst the Qurayshites, waiting in vain for a follower; that he 
offered himself to the visitors in the market of Mecca, but found none 
who would take him in,® and nobody who would make propaganda 
for him, until he finally found a community in Medina, that of the 
Ansar, who made his cause so completely theirs that they treated 
their best friends as enemies if. they were hostile to Muhammed.® 
For this reason opponents appear to have found repugnant even the 
name Ansar, which expresses this claim to glory. ‘Amr b. al-‘As is 
made to say to Mu'awiya: ‘What is this name? call them instead by 
their genealogy/ meaning that they should not use this honorary 
name but name themselves according to their descent. 7 The Ansar 

1 Diwan, p, 24, 5 [from below, ed. Hirschfeld no. 13:15] 91, 12 [Hirschf. 
no. 25:7]. This also appears in the alleged dialogue between Sayf b. Dhl Yazan 
and ‘Abd al-Mut$alib, which is invented in favour of the southern Arabs, 
al-Azraqi, p. 101, 7: wa-qad waladnahu mir&ran w’Allahu ba'itkuhu jiharan 
wa-jd'ilun lahu tninna anfdran; especially in view of the passage quoted from 
al-Azraqi. For the expression waladnahu cf. Agh., VI., p. 155, 4; but it might 
also be understood as 'we have protected him like our own child’; cf. ‘Amr b. 
Kulth., Mu'allaqa, v. 92 and also Harith, Mu'all., v. 63; al-Fakihl, Chroniken 
der Stadt Mekka, II, p. 49, 13. 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 107; cf. YHqat, I, p. 100, 21; Sprenger, I, p. 145. 

* Agh., Ill, p. 27, the boasts of a Yemenite are cut short by referring him to 
the call of the Muezzin which just began to be heard and which does not 
tell the praises of a southern Arab. This argument is also advanced in the story 
Agh., IV, p. 43, 6 from below, cf. also YSqflt III, p. 330, 6. 

4 Al-MawardI, ed. Enger, p. 352, 3 from below. 

6 Yu’wl, cf. Sara 8: 73. 

6 Al-Azraqi, p. 377, poem by the Ansarite ?irma (according to others by 
IJassan, Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wttstenfeld, p. 75, 4). Cf. al-'Iqd, II, p. 143, the 
conversation of Mu'awiya with an Ansarite. 

1 Agh., XIV, pp. 125, 127; this passage is important for the appreciation of 
the An?ar. 
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also pointed to the many false prophets which the northern Arab 
tribes have produced, and stress again and again that followers 
rather than relatives of the Prophet deserve all glory. 1 

Islam, inasmuch as it was unable to abolish the old tribal com¬ 
petition, did in effect provide it with new material, as the merit of the 
various tribes in the Muslim cause, and their zeal in its support could 
97 now be included in the arguments. 2 But people were not satisfied 
with the glory of piety, they wished also to be the most heroic of all 
Arab tribes. 3 If we consider the means which used to be employed in 
Muslim party strife, we shall not be surprised to see Ansari partisan 
tendencies manifest also in the interpretation of the Koran;* further¬ 
more, there were no scruples about inventing false Koranic verses 
which served to extol the Ansar as against the Qurayshites and even 
the emigrants. 5 

The early activity of genealogical scholars runs parallel with the 
beginnings of this rivalry between the Ansar and the Qurayshites 
based on internal political feuds in the early days of the Caliphate. To 
them is largely due the extension to all the tribes deriving their origins 
from South Arabia of claims which the Ansar originally made for 
themselves alone. This derivation itself, in the early period, was 
often based not so much on inherited genealogical traditions as on 
subjective inclinations, and even the will of influential people. Thus 
for instance Abu 'Ubayda reports that in the time of Yazld I the 
affili ation of the tribe of Judham was decided by such considerations.® 
This uncertainty and wantonness was countered by the disciplining 
effect of the work of the genealogists (based partly on truth and 
partly on fiction), but this too was the cause of differences of opinion 
and subject to personal inclinations and prejudices. Thus there grew 
up the fabulous tales of the southern Arab saga, in which such people 
as 'Ubayd b. Shariya in the time of Mu'awiya I, and Yazid b. Rabl'a 
ibn Mufarrigh (died 69) in the days of Mu'awiya’s successor, had a 
great share. Arab critics ascribe the invention of legends and poems 
of the Tubba' princes more especially to this latter poet, who 
derived his genealogy from Himyar. 7 

1 The best resume of these arguments from a later period is at the end of the 
IJulwani qaflia, MS. of the Royal Library in Berlin, Petermann no. 184, fols. 
113-izo. 

1 An example in Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 174. 

3 Al-'lqd, I, p. 45. 

< 9:109 mutahharuna is referred to the An§ar. 44: 36 was used for the glorifi¬ 
cation of the southern Arabs (qawmu Tubba'). Cf. Cod. Petermann cit„ fob 14a. 

3 N&ldeke, Gesch. dcs Korans, p. 181 no. Ill [2nd ed., I, p. 243]. The second 
part, in which the Ansar are praised, shows a heightening in comparison with 
the first which praises the MuhajirCm. 

e Agh„ VIII, p. 182 below [al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, ed, Hamidullah, 
I, pp. 36-7; al-Hamdani, al-IKlll, ed. Lofgren, I, p. 64.] 

■> Agh., XVII, p, 52. 12 ff- 
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In order to define the terminus a quo of the existence of a well- 
established consciousness of the hostile difference between the two 
Arab groups we should look for the earliest expression of this con¬ 
sciousness in the most faithful interpreters of the mentality of Arab 
society. In al-Farazdaq (died iro) the various designations of the two 98 
racial groups are used in opposition, and it is assumed that it is 
generally known and acknowledged that these genealogical des¬ 
criptions comprise the whole of the dichotomous Arab nation. 1 For 
the beginnings, however, we are referred to a somewhat earlier time 
and must use the following data. The poet 'Abd Allah b. al-Zabir (died 
60), a fanatical follower of the Umayyads, accuses the Mudarites of 
having looked on while Mukhtar had the house of Asma.’ b. Khaiija 
destroyed, when the latter, suspected by the 'Alids of having actively 
participated in the killing of al-Husayn, was fleeing from his pur¬ 
suers: 

If Asma’ were of Qahfan, hosts with yellow cheeks 
would have bared their thighs. 2 

'Ubayd Allah b. Qays al-Ruqayyat, a follower of the Zubayrides 
(died 70) seems to use the expression Mudar to denote the genealo¬ 
gical peculiarity of the northern Arabs in contra-distinction to 
another group; 3 and also in al-A'sha from the southern Arab tribe 
of Hamdan (died 85) we already see signs of this special conscious¬ 
ness. 4 Above (p. 81) we have already heard the voice of a poet from 
the same period who speaks in the same vein. 6 

These indications would point to the second half of the first 
century as the time at which the beginning of the antagonism be¬ 
tween northern and southern Arabs must have taken root in the 
consciousness of Arab society. 


VI 

This antagonism, which expressed itself in literature too in 
increasingly bitter terms, was calculated to rouse the disapproval of 99 

1 Qaltfan plus Nizar, Dlwan, ed. Boucher, p. 28 penult., IJimyar plus Nizar, 
p. 86, 8, mini'bnay Nizarin wa’l-yantanlna, 59, io, Azd plus Nizar, 68 ult. 

* Agk., XIII, p. 37, 22 fi, 31. 

* In the poem edited by Dozy, Noien zu Ibn Badriin, p. 67, 3 from below. 
[Dlwan, ed. Rhodokanakis, Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Ah. der Wissenschajtcn, 
CX1.IV, Vienna, 1902, Appendix, 28:4.] The Asadite poet al-I^akam b. ‘Abdal 
also belongs to this time (flourished in the middle of the first century) and he 
too expresses the contrast between Qah$S.n and Ma'add clearly, Agh., II, 

P- 153, 14- 

* Agh., V, p. 159, 10, cf. also 10 from below, 'Adnan and Qahfan. 

* Reference can also be made to Agh. XVII, p. 59 below, 62, 11, where Yazld 
ibn Murfarrigh, (see above, p. 94) appeals to the Qahtam consciousness of the 
Yemenites in Damascus in order to find protection from persecution to which 
he is subjected by the government. 
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the theologians, who saw in its basis an infringement of the principle 
of equality postulated by Islamic teaching, the more so as the 
northern Arabs finally went so far as to state that even Jews or 
foreign mawalls were preferable to southern Arabs. 1 That this was not 
a mere theoretical assertion but was indeed applied in practical 
life is seen from a report that in the middle of the second century the 
Qurayshites did not wish to recognize the Azdites (southern Arabs) 
who lived in 'Uman 2 as Arabs. In order to combat at its roots a 
racial quarrel which had received fresh stimulus from the theories of 
the genealogists, whose system in its turn arose out of the rivalry 
between Qurayshites and Ansar, sayings of the Prophet were quoted 
which were designed to work against the genealogical theories. In 
these sayings a common origin is alleged for both southern and 
northern Arabs: in Isma'il as their common ancestor the two groups 
meet.® Genealogists imbued with the theological spirit followed this 
line of thought and attempted to find deeper foundations for it, and 
make it sound more probable by a process of harmonization; they 
taught that Qahtan was a son of Isma'il 4 which was, however, too 
easy a way of cutting the Gordian knot. 5 A compromise was made by 
those theologians who call all Arabs Banu Isma'il but make a few 
exceptions, such as the Thaqif and the Arabs of Hadramawt.® The 
exclusion of the Thaqif was probably partly due to the indelible 
memory of the horrors of al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf. The same consideration 
was responsible for a large number of sayings by Muhammed and 'Ah 
which, contrary to those genealogists who make Thaqif descend 
regularly from Nizar, 7 degrade the tribe of the tyrant 8 whose 
100 genealogy was linked to Abu Righal. 9 He himself was said not to be a 
descendant of Isma'il, the father of the Arabs, but of the godless 

1 Ansab al-Ashraf, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 254. 

* Agh., XX, p. 100, r 4 . 

3 B. Manaqib, no. 5: cf. the passages in Robertson Smith, p. 247. 

1 See Kremer, Vbsr die s&darabische Sage, p. 24. 

5 The descent of the southern Arabs from Isma'il was also taught in respect 
of the history of the language, in order to contradict the older tradition, 
according to which Ya'rub, a son of Qahtan, was the first to speak Arabic; this 
role was now allotted to Isma'il as the ancestor of all Arabs. The relevant 
traditions and opinions are collected in al-SuyOH, Muzhir, I, p. 18. 

* Al-§iddiqi, fol. 38b {Ibn 'Asakir). [See for Thaqif al-Baladhuri, Ansab 
al-Ashraf, ed. Hamidullah, I, pp. 25-9: Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah, pp. 89-92: 
for Hadramawt, ibid., pp. 58, 59, 91, 120.] 

’ A few through lyad, others through Mudar, al-Ya'qUbi, I, p. 258, 10, 
260, n; cf. genealogical legends on the Thaqif in Yaqtit, III, pp. 496-99- 

s Agh., TV, pp. 74-76. Here all the data for this question are brought together. 

‘ The Muslim tradition about Aba Righal and his role in the expedition of the 
Abyssinian Abraha against the Ka’ba is influenced by this anti-Thaqaf! ten¬ 
dency and was newly revived through the hatred of al-Hajjaj, see Noldeke, 
Gesch. der Perser und Araber, p. 208, note. 
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Thamudaeans. 1 In the same vein the theologians also put into circu¬ 
lation the tale that the dying Prophet named three Arab tribes whom 
he disliked: the Banu Thaqif, the Banu Hanifa 2 and the Banu 
Umayya.® The mere mention of the latter shows the tendentious anti- 
Umayyad character of this tradition, which was presumably invented 
in pro-'Abbasid circles in order to damage the opposing dynasty. 
The following saying of the Prophet is related on the authority of 
Ibn 'Umar: ‘In the tribe of Thaqif there will arise a liar and a 
spoiler {mubir).‘ 4 ‘ The liar is al-Mukhtar b. Abi 'Ubayd, the spoiler 
al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf.® That in pre-'Abbasid days the tribe of Thaqif 
was of better repute is seen from the fact that al-Farazdaq, who 
was by no means a friend of al-Hajjaj, considered descent from 
Thaqif laudable.® 


1 A contemporary poet is already said to.have mocked his origin. He is called 
‘ilj min Thamud, a Thamudaean Barbarian, Agh., XX, p. 13. The prejudice 
against the Thaqif continues amongst modem Bedouins, who call them Yahfld, 
see Doughty, Travels, II, p. 174. 

* The condemnation of the Banfl Hanifa is probably connected with the fact 
that the Kharijite chief Nafi' b. al-Azraq belonged to them. 

s [Al-Halcim, al-Mwstadrak, IV, p. 481.] 

1 Cf. Ansab al-Ashraf, p. 58, 3 from below and 61, 5. Al-A'sha speaks of the 
two liars from the tribe of Thaqif, Agh. V, p. 159, 8 from below. 

‘Muslim, V, p. 224: al-BaghawI, Masabift al-Sunna, II, p. 193; Ibn Badrtin, 
P- *93- 

* Dlwan, ed. Boucher, p. 44 penult. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


ARAB AND AJAM 


We come now to another sphere where the Muslim teaching of the 
equality of all men in Islam remained a dead letter for a long time, 
never realized in the consciousness of Arabs, and roundly denied 
in their day to day behaviour. We have already quoted some 
traditions, and we shall find a few more in this study, which go 
even further than the overcoming of tribal differences among the 
Arabs and postulate the equality of the Arabs with all Muslim non- 
Arabs in Islam. The need which arose for such sayings to be ascribed 
to Muhammed and the oldest authorities of Islam proves how little 
heed was paid to these principles in the ordinary course of affairs; 
such sayings aimed at checking the ever increasing arrogance and 
racial presumption of the Arabs also in this respect. They were 
invented by pious theologians who wished to impose the conse¬ 
quences of the Koranic teaching in all spheres of life, as well as by 
non-Arabs who, without being guided by theological considerations, 
wished in their own interests to stem the pride of their conquerors by 
appealing to the highest authority. It was not difficult for the non- 
Arabs to contribute in this manner to the enriching of the sacred 
literature, for we shall soon see what a decisive position they 
held very early in the spiritual life of Islam. Such sayings betray at 
first glance from which of these two groups they originate. A typical 
example is the last sentence of the farewell sermon of Muhammed 
(see above p. 72 note 4), which the newly converted Muslims added 
with the intention of producing evidence to show that the Prophet 
demanded equality not only of all Muslim Arabs but of Arabs and 
non-Arabs as well. 

102 Various points in the biography of the Prophet and the old Muslim 
tradition are meant to support this idea and simultaneously to 
contradict the Arab concept of the inferiority of all non-Arab 
peoples. The traditionist al-Zuhri thus relates that when, on receiving 
the news that the king of Persia had died on the very day that 
Muhammed had prophesied, Badhan the governor of the Persian 
king in south Arabia sent a Persian deputation to pay homage to the 
Prophet, they were assured by him of their complete equality with 
the members of the Prophet’s family. 1 

1 Ibn Hisham, p. 46. 
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It must be assumed that the theological data to which we have 
here referred owe their existence to a need of the religious opposition 
against the deeply-rooted opinions of the Arabs. The clear con¬ 
sciousness of the inferiority of other independent nations is, however, 
hardly very old among the Arabs, 1 for there is no ancient poetical 
text known expressing such a view. If these poets make mention of 
non-Arab nations they do not employ the contemptuous tone which 
would undoubtedly have been used if the Arabs had been convinced 
of the inferiority of foreign races. The contacts of the ancient Arabs 
with Persians and Greeks and their political relations with these 
peoples were hardly of such a nature as to make the Arabs think of 
them as inferior; on the contrary, they were likely to make the 
Arabs feel that their standing was much below that of these peoples. 
Wherever Persians are mentioned the epithets applied to them relate 
for the most part to external points only, for example to their 
clothing 2 and head covers, 3 which seemed strange to the Arabs, or 
their slender bodies. 4 Arab poetry mentions Persian sword sheaths 
and mails, which are described with a word taken from the 
Persian (musarrad ). 5 * The flash of lightning at night is likened to the 103 
light of Persian lamps,® in the same way as other passages make the 
same comparison with the lamps of Christian monks (rdhib). The 
character of these foreigners is not described to their disadvantage. 

The fact, however, that because of their language they are referred 
to as stuttering barbarians 7 does not exactly show an intention to 
honour them; and the fact that marriage of an Arab woman with a 

1 Sara 3: ro6 khaym ummatin refers to the religious community, not to the 
Arab nation. 

2 Imrq., 40: 31 al-fdrisiyyul-munaftaqu, Mufadd., 42: 4 ka’l-fdrisiyylna 
mashaw fi'l-kumam, ‘Alq., 13: 41 mafdiim —to cover the mouth with the fadam 
if we follow Fraenkel’s De vodbus etc. peregrinis, p. 3, 12. The striped trousers 
of the fire priests are later made the subject of comparisons by Jarir [Dlwdn, 
ed. al-Sawf, p. 587, quoted by] al-Jawflllql, ed. Sachau, p. 154, 10. 

3 In al-Azraql, p, 493, 10. 

‘ Tarafa, 14: 17 qubbun ka’l-'ajam. 

6 Fraenkel, Die aramdiscken FremdmSrter im Arabischen, p. 241; Scbwarzlose, 

Die Waffen der alien A/dber, pp. 208, 340. 

* Mafabibu 'ujmin, Hudh., 134: 3. The same picture, Imrlq., 22:1, ka-nari 
majiisa —according to a variant quoted in Ahlwardt’s apparatus (hirbidhi) also 
20:49, refers to Persian priests. Cf. Tamim ibn Muqbil [Dlwdn. Damascus 
1962, p. 150, 22, quoted] Yaqut, III, p. 337, 5 (cf. also Dlwdn, 1:2o, Persian 
fortresses; 36:5, coins; 40:5, bridles]. 

7 'Ant., 27:2 a'jamu timlimiyyun, thp same expression is used by the poet 
Mu'att., v. 25, for the Ethiopians, Kremer, SudarabisckeSage, p. 38. Cf. fimtimun 
hdbashiyyun, Agh. XVI, p. 156, 18; plural: tamdtimu sudun, XXI, p. 12, 17. 
Mocking of the Persian language by a Bedouin in the Islamic period (kaldm 
al-khurs, language of the dumb), NSldeke, Beitr. zuy. Kenntniss d. Poesie d. alien 
Araber, p. 198, 11 [from al-Buhturi’s fdamasa; ed. Cheikho, p. 268, 13]; cf. 
lagh{u 'ajam, Agh. VIII, p. 136, 9. 
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Persian was considered as a mesalliance 1 can be considered as a 
stage in the development of antagonism to the Persian race towards 
the end of the pagan era. We find, however, if we may trust the 
source in question, that a part of the Banu ‘Ijl formed such close 
alliance with Persian settlers from Istakhr who had immigrated into 
Bahrayn, that they were soon assimilated to the Persians. 2 Such 
merging would have been impossible during the days when antagon¬ 
ism had been roused. 

The hostility against the Persian race which is unmistakably 
present in the'early Islamic period was greatly stimulated by the 
courageous uprising of a large section of the central Arab tribes 
against the tyrannical rule of the Persians, who through their 
vassal state of Hira exerted a humiliating pressure upon the Arabs, 
and the heroic fight against and defeat of the Persian empire in the 
battle of Dhu-qar (611 A.D.) 3 which was one of the three most out¬ 
standing military events of pre-Islamic Arab history. 4 There was also 
104 invented a saying of the Prophet in which this battle is described as 
epoch-making in the relationship of Arabs and Persians, 6 and the 
popular legend which wonderfully elaborated the episodes of this 
event* preserved into later times the importance of that day and 
prefigured in it the victory of Islam over the Persians. 7 The sentiment 
which now prevailed among the Arabs was greatly fostered by the 
subsequent wars of Islam against the Persians. The contempt of 
the foreign nation was enhanced by the supremacy now gained by 
the Arab tribes over the state which had once controlled them. 
If Arabs who were defeated in battle, and especially those who 
became prisoners of war, were deemed inferiors in the national 
hierarchy, how much more inferior must have appeared, after its 
political collapse, the foreign nation with its alien institutions and 
family orders, the exact opposite of those of the Arabs, on which all 
fame was based in Arab eyes. 

Thusthenationalhatredwhichhaditsbeginningshortlybeforelslam 

was much encouraged by the conditions and relations created in Islam. 

1 Cf. below. Section IV of this chapter. 

1 Abu’l-Mu'alla al-Azdi, Yaqfit, II, p. 179, 20 ff. But min 'ajam in the notes 
to al-Jawallql, ed. Sachau, p. 64,9, is probably; ibn 'Ijl, cf. Agh., XVIII, p. 164, 
14. 

> Robertson Smith, p. 288, had already pointed out the connection, but 
perhaps one might refer back to the Yawm al-Mushaqqar, Caussin de Perceval, 
II, pp. 576 fi. Yawm Dhl-qdr as the Bann Shayban’s day of glory over Khvsraw, 
al-Farazdaq, ed. Boucher, p. 59, 8. 

* Agh., X, p. 34, 19. 

* Al-Ya'qhbi, I, p. 246, 7 [Naqa’iQ, p. 640, 18; Tab., I. p. 1016, l]. 

* The Romance of 'Antar, XVI, pp. 6-43. 

1 The war cry of the Arabs was ydla Muhammad, according to the popular 
legend. 
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II 

It would be unnecessary repetition, after Alfred v. Kroner's 1 
exhaustive exposition of the relations between the various strata of 
the Muslim people after the conquest of foreign provinces (that is, the 
full Arabs, the non-Arabs and the clients, mawali, sing, mawla 2 ) 
to discuss this subject again. But in order to make the connection 
with the theme of the next chapter we must just recapitulate some 
of the things which are sufficiently dealt with in his exposition, and 
we shall use this opportunity to add a few facts to the evidence 
with which he did so much to elucidate the subject. 

The expression mawla at the latest stage of its evolution means 
people descended from foreign families whose ancestors, or even they 
themselves, on accepting Islam, have been adopted into an Arab 105 
tribe, either as freed slaves or free-bom aliens. Like many other 
technical terms of the science of law and social teaching this term 
underwent some development before it crystallized into the meaning 
that it has in the circle which we now have to consider. 5 In earlier 
days mawla meant any relative, without distinction of the nature of 
the tribal association. 4 Quite early, however, a distinction seems to 
have been made between mawla’l-wilada, a relative by birth, i.e. by 
blood, and mawla’l-yamin, i.e. one who became a relative by oath, 5 
or in other words the confederate or halif (see above p. 65) who has 
been associated to a tribe by a sworn sacrament, qasama (cf. Robert¬ 
son Smith, p. 149). The contrast between these two types of rela¬ 
tionship is sharply expressed when mawla, a person assimilated to the 
tribe by affiliation, is distinguished from samim, i.e. the original true 
member of the tribe 7 or from sank 9 (with the same meaning). In 

1 Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, II, pp. 154 ff. 

* [For other meanings of the word cf. the article ‘mawla.' in the Enc. of Islam.] 

3 A collection of examples in Kitdb dl-Addad, ed. Houtsma, pp. 29 f. Ibn 
al-Athir mentions sixteen different meanings of the word in his Nihdya (quoted 
by al-Qastallani, III, p. 87, Zakat, no. 61.). 

4 Imrq., 13:5 la. nasabun qarlbun wa-la mawlan, according to the variant in 
al-Ya'q0bi,I,p.25i penult (the Dlwdn has rAo/zre without a variant), al-Nabigha. 

9:6; Harith, Mu'all., v. 18; ‘TJrwa, 15:2 -.Ham.., p. 216, v. 327, v. 4-6, 629, v. 2; 
Labid, p. 5, v. 3, 48, v. 3, 55, v. 4; al-Maydanl, II, p. 139, 7 from below. Also in 
the Koran, 33:5, mawdlikum is used as a synonym for ikhwdnukum, cf. akhuna 
wa-mawldnd, B. Sulk, no. 6. 

5 Sam., p. 187 tilt. [Cf. al-Nabigha al-Ja'di, ed. M. Nallino, 12140-1: mawdliya 
hilfin Id mawali qardbalin.] 

• Agh., XIX, p. 144, 12-13; the verb wly III is used of the Jiff relation Hudh., 

7 Mufadd ., 30:22; Yaq., Ill, p. 520, 2; cf. Ibn Hish., p. 528, 15 hilfuhd wa- 
samlmuhd. [Jarir, in Naqaid, p. 323, 11; cf. Dhu’l-Rumma, Dlwdn, 87:59.] 

3 ' Abd Yaghtlth, Agh., XV, p. 76, 4; Hassan, Dlwdn, p. 81,10 [ed. Hirschfeld, 
62:3,] in a kija of the Thaqafites: fa-laysH bi'l-^arlhi wa-la'1-mawall] qarlh 
is also contrasted to lyallf, Agh., II, p. ryo, 9. 
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those earlier days the word mawla did not yet mean specifically a 
non-Arab client of an Arab tribe. 1 If one wished to speak of the 
mawdll in the most derogatory way they were called 'tails’ (dhanabdty 
and 'fins’ (za'dnifdf or ‘intruders' ( dukhlulun, sing.), 1 * 4 * * * of whom one 
expects less courage and honour than of the real members of a tribe 
fighting for its honour and glory, and whom one is even inclined to 
suspect of treason to the most sacred duties of the tribe because of 
their alien origin. Such an increase in numbers {‘adad) was probably 
quite welcome to weak tribes, but it was considered particularly 
praiseworthy if a tribe could manage without such elements. 8 

The changed social conditions which resulted from the victories 
of Islam demanded an even more thorough definition and classifica¬ 
tion of the concept of mawla. Foreign prisoners were brought home 
from the wars who eventually were set free and incorporated into 
the tribe of their previous owners as mawdll , thus complementing the 
Arab nation. They were, however, not clients by oath. The earliest 
theoretical consideration of this type of mawdll —whose position 
in the tribe whose serfs they had been was discussed also in the old 
literature of tradition—in addition to the two types mentioned 
above, is found in an edict which is ascribed to ‘Umar II, but was 
probably fabricated at a later date and is addressed to one of 
‘Umar’s governors. This edict lays down that: there are three types 
of mawdll'. (i) mawla rahimin, i.e. a blood relation, (= m. al-wildda); 
{2) m. 1 ataqa, i.e. a freed man who, through the act of emancipation, 
becomes the client of his former master; and (3) m. al-'aqd, i.e. 
probably a free Arab who by special legal act becomes a member of a 
tribe to which he belongs neither by birth nor by previous affiliation 
as slave (= m. al-yamln). The document to which I refer postulates 
differences in the law of inheritance for each of these three types, 
though like many Muslim institutions they are presumably of only 
theoretical significance, since quite other norms were used in practice.® 
This threefold division of the class of the mawlds answered the needs 
of the situation in which it was made. It presumably takes 
account of old linguistic usage in calling tribal Arabs mawla too, but 
the second category contains the seeds of the new use of the 
word. 

The extensive Islamic conquests amongst alien non-Arab races 
called for a special term by which to describe such non-Arabs who, 

1 Note-worthy in this connection is Agh., X, p. 36, 21. 

1 liam., p. 249, v. 4: cf. Agh., XXI, p, 145, 2, where one can find various 

expressions for the concept of such tribal appendages. 

4 Even later, Agh., V, p. 130, 10. 

1 Imrq., 27; r. 

4 Mufa44 -. 3 2 , 21 laysaflha asha’ibu, cf. al-Jawallqi, ed. Sachau, p. 20, 3. 

* Al-'Iqd, II, p. 334. 
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after their country was conquered, were converted to Islam and, 
freed from the state of prisoners of war and slaves, were incorporated 
into a purely Arab family by affiliation. For this the old word 107 
mawld was used which now becomes more especially the opposite of 
‘Arab by descent.’ In order to describe the whole of an Arab tribe one 
says, for example, ‘the tribe Bahila 'urbiiha wa-mawdliha’, i.e. the 
true Arabs amongst them and the foreigners assimilated to the tribe: 
mawali ?■ 

The old customary Arab law gave exactly the same rights and 
duties to those affiliated to the tribe as to proper members. Exceptions 
appear to have been made in a few special cases only. In Medina, for 
example, the blood-money (diya) for someone who was merely 
affiliated to the tribe appears to have been but half that for a full 
member.® This phenomenon is explained, however, by the fact that 
the tribes had no set amounts for the blood money but made their 
own individual assessments in different ways. 1 * 3 Generally, however, 
the rule of the equality of mawlds with the members of the tribe was 
observed. 4 In this respect principles of the following type were 
valid: al-wald’ luhma 5 * ka-luhmat al-nasab, or al-wald ’ nasab thabit, 
i.e. ‘the relationship of clientage creates firm ties’ or even ‘blood rela¬ 
tionship like that based on common descent’;® mawla’l-qawm 
minhum or min anfusihim, i.e. ‘the mawld of a tribe should be 
considered like one of its original members.’ 7 In this sense a mawld 
of the tribe of Quraysh, when asked about his affiliation, does not call 
himself a mawld but says that he belongs to Quraysh. 8 This principle 
seems to have been extended to outside relations of the tribe, as for 

1 Tab,, III, p. 305, 17. 

3 Caussin de Perceval, II, p. 658; Agh., II, p. 167; it is true that there the 
reference is to the hallf. 

5 The Ghafarif of the Azd tribe, demand for the murder of one of their 
members, double the ordinary blood money, Agh., XII, pp. 50, 54; Labid, 
commentary, p. 144, 16. 

4 ‘Antara, 26, II is based on hatred of mawalls and there is reason to think 
that this passage is not genuine. 

* On luhma'. Robertson Smith, p. 149. For the opinion expressed there see 
also Josua, 9:14; for the expression lufrma cf. Agh,, VIII, p. 152, 7 bi-luhmalihi 
wa-ahli baytihi. 

* Cf. Dozy, al-Bayan al-Mughrib, p. r7 of the introduction; various explana¬ 
tions in al-ZurqSnl to Muwalta', III, p. 262. [See also al-ja^i?, RUSla ft Bant 
Umayya, RasS’il, ed. Sandflbi, Cairo 1933, p. 299; al-Sharif al-Radl, al- 
Majdzat al-Nabawiyya, p. 133; al-Haythami, Majma' al-Zawa’id, IV, p. 231.] 

7 B. Fara’id, no. 23; al-Tha'alibi, Der veriraute Gefdhrte des Einsamen , ed. 
Fliigel, pp. 266 fi. [i.e. in reality Raghib al-Isfahahi, Muhddarai al-Udabd’; ed. 
Cairo 1287, I, pp. 218-9]. See also Kanz al-'Ummal, X, p. 203, nos. 1562-4; 
al-Samarqandl, Tulifat al-Fuqaha,', I/i, Damascus 1964, pp. 628-9.] 

8 It is not surprising that the mawali made use of this principle; Agh., XXI, 
p. 131, 4- 
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108 example, when the mawla of a family who stands in hilf relationship 
with another tribe becomes the halif of that tribe. 1 

If these democractic principles had been transferred in their 
literal application to the new sort of mawali this new element would 
at once have found a position in Islam which would have accorded 
with the Muslim doctrine of equality. A few of the rulers who were 
devoted to religion did in fact see the new situation in these terms.® 
But on the whole this democratic view of the relations between the 
newly acquired aliens and the Arabs was not agreeable to the Arabs, 
obsessed as they were with their aristocratic traditions. Apart from 
this aristocratic prejudice, envy and jealousy also contributed to the 
reluctance of the members of ancient Arab families to acknowledge the 
equality of the foreigners. The proud and boastful Arabs resented 
especially the fact that it was the foreigners, who had entered Islamic 
society and had been incorporated into the Arab people, who not 
only gained riches 3 but also, on account of their intellectual abilities, 
soon acquired the greater influence in society as far as the material 
aspects were concerned. 4 It could be said of the mawla Muslim b. 
Yasar (died loo) that no one was more respected in Iris day than he. 5 
The foreigners also took the lead in intellectual fields through their 
furtherance of the specifically Arabic and Muslim sciences, which they 
pursued with greater eagerness, diligence and success than the 
chosen Arab people with their one-sided gifts. It is also true that 
old noble families, whose descendants were known in Muslim times 
as dikqdns ,® countered the racial pride of the Arabs with a pride in 
their own ancestors which insulted Arab society. This at least appears 
to have been so from an apocryphal tradition which seems to stem 
from contemplation of this situation: 'Six kinds of men go to hell 

109 without being asked any previous reckoning: the rulers because of 
their injustice, the Arabs because of their racial fanaticism ('asabiyya), 
the dihqans because of their arrogance [al-dahaqln bi'Ukibar), the 
merchants because of their lies, the scholars because of their envy, 
and the rich because of their meanness.’ 7 

1 Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wtlstenfeld, p. 161 below. 

* Kremer, l.c., p. 155. 

» An example from the middle of the first century, Tbn Qutayba, p. 89, 3. 
(Cf. the ch. about the high sums paid by mukatdb slaves for their emancipation, 
Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbay, pp. 340-7; for FirQz Hu?ayn cf. also al-Mubarrad, 
al-K3.mil, pp. 655-6.] 

* While the Arab rides a lazy mare, the mauiall ride fine chargers. ‘This was 
not our custom in the days of the Prophet’—Abu’l-Aswad al-Du'ali had already 
made this complaint; al-Baladhurl, p. 354. 

5 Ibn Qutayba, p. 121, 3. 

* For their position and influence see Kremer, Culfurgeschichte, II, pp. 160 ff. 
For the early date of their importance in the Muslim state, Tab., II, p. 458, is 
noteworthy. 

■> Al-Siddlql, fol. 85a. 
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The shrewd Persians succeeded in working up from the lowest 
status to the most important positions in the ‘Abbasid empire, thanks 
to their skilful use of existing circumstances. 

The biography of the last vizier of Ma’mun affords a typical 
example of the way in which striving Persians knew how to gain 
administrative posts by their superior skill. 1 There were many such 
examples in earlier days as well. But the foreigners not only led in 
administration 2 but—as has been said already—they were foremost too 
in the specifically religious sciences. Kremer says: ‘It seems almost as 
if these scientific studies {reading of the Koran, exegesis, science of 
tradition and jurisprudence) were mainly indulged in by clients 
during the first two centuries,’ 8 whereas the true Arabs felt more 
drawn to the knowledge of their old poetry and to its development 
and imitation. 4 But, we may add, here too they were often outdone 
by the foreigners, whose scholars considerably furthered and indeed 
really opened up this sphere of Arab culture, by literary and historical 
studies about the ancient Arabs, and by detailed criticism of the 
tradition, etc. It would be superfluous to mention the many names 
whose very sound is evidence of the debt Arabic grammar and lexico¬ 
logy owe to non-Arabs. Even if, we do not entirely accept Paul de 
Lagarde’s statement that ‘of the Muslims who achieved anything in 
scholarship none was a Semite’, 5 it can certainly be said that the Arabs 
lagged considerably behind the non-Arabs in the specifically religious 
studies and in the studies concerned with the knowledge of the Arabic 
language. For this the Arabs themselves were largely to blame, no 
They looked down with sovereign contempt upon the studies 
zealously taken up by the non-Arabs, and thought that such triviali¬ 
ties were unsuitable for men who boasted great ancestors, but be¬ 
longed to the iraiBayaiyos who wished to hide his obscure genealogy 
behind such facades. ‘It is not suitable for a Qurayshite,’ says a 
thoroughbred Arab, ‘to immerse himself in sciences other than the 
knowledge of the old traditions (of the Arabs) or at best the art of 
drawing the bow and attacking enemies.’ When a Qurayshite once 
noticed an Arab child studying the grammatical work of Sibawayhi 
he could not help exclaiming: ‘Bah! this is the science of school¬ 
teachers and the pride of beggars,’ because it was considered ridicu¬ 
lous that someone who was grammarian, prosodist, arithmetician 
and learned in the law of inheritance—for the last science a knowledge 

1 Al-Fakhrl, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 273. 

* Few axe likely to have shown such modesty as is attributed to MakhQl. 
When ‘Umar b. ‘ Abd al-'AzIz offered him the office of judge he is said to have 
refused with the remark: ‘The Prophet said: "Only a man respected by his 
own people is to judge men” but I am a mawla' [al-'Igd, I, p. 9 below). 

* Culturgeschichtliche Streifziige, p. 16. 

* Kremer, Culturgeschichte, II, p. 1^5. 

5 Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 8, note 4. 
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of arithmetic was necessary 1 —instructed small children in all these 
sciences for sixty dirhams (unfortunately we are not told for which 
period).* 

Even before Islam it was mainly Christians® and Jews 1 who were 
the teachers of the Arabs in schools where the latter learned to read 
and write, and it is a fact that in Medina, 5 where the Jews were the 
schoolmasters, writing was more practised than in the purely pagan 
parts of the peninsula. The perusal of holy scriptures which the 
pagans lacked made Jews and Christians more capable of learning 
these arts than the bookless Arabs, amongst whom the art of writing, 
111 though not entirely unknown, was only exercised by an elect few, 6 
primarily educated poets and more especially those whose intercourse 
with Hira and the Ghassanid court helped them to acquire this 
accomplishment. Contact with Persians 7 and Greeks had established 
a culture there which far exceeded the normal level of Arab civiliza¬ 
tion and probably became the source from which select Arabs gained 

1 Cf. Osterreich. Monatsschrift fur den Orient, 1S85, pp. 137, 156. Hence the 
frequent juxtaposition in biographies of scholars: fdrid hdsib, Ibn Qutayba, ed. 
Wtistenfeld, pp, 117, 4, 263 ult.; al-faradl al-iidsib, Ibn al-Athir, X, p. 20: 
{anno 511), etc., e.g. al-faqlh al-ahsab. 

* Al-Jahiz, Baydn, fol. 92b. Cf. similar stories from other sources, in Kremer, 
op. cit, II p. 159. [For this and the following, cf. Goldziher’s article 'Education' 
in Hasting’s Enc. of Religion and Ethics.'] 

* Agh., V, p. 191. Al-Muraqqish is sent by his father to the school of a Chris¬ 
tian in al-HIra to learn to write; and the letter of Uriah, which the poets 
al-Mutalanunis and Tarafa were to bring to the ruler of Bahrayn, could only 
be read by a Christian youth whom they met on their way; al-Ya'q&bi, ed. 
Houtsma, I, p. 240. Amongst the Iyad—amongst whom Christianity had 
spread (the bishop Quss b. Sa'ida was an Iyadite)—writing was widely known, 
as the poet of the tribe Umayya b. Abi’l-Salt stresses with approval (Ibn 
Hisham, p. 32, 6.). [Bishr, brother of Ukaydir, ruler of Dhmat al-Jandal, is 
said to have taught Meccans to write, Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtiqaq, p. 223; Ibn 
$azm, Jamharat Ansab al-'Arab, p. 403.] 

* In Medina Jews taught writing to the Aws and Khazraj; al-Baladhurl, 
P- 473- 

8 Ibn Qutayba, pp. 132, ult, 133 ult, 166, 16; cf. Yaqht, I, p. 311, 18. 

* Cf. Kremer, Vber die Cedichte des Labyd, p. 28. That poets liken the traces 
of deserted camps to mysterious characters rather shows that writing was 
strange to them. This is also indicated by the word dl-waby, which is often found 
in this context, e.g. Zuhayr, Append. 4:1. Add to the passages mentioned by 
Fraenkel ( Die aramdischen FremdwSrter im Arabischen, pp. 244 ff.) a few charac¬ 
teristic verses: Agh. XIX, p. 104, 14; Abu Dhu’ayb in Ibn al-Sikkit, p. 276 
[ed. Cheikho, p. y.^=Hudhayl., ed. Cairo 1943, I, p. 64] (ha-raqmi’l-dawdti 
yazburuha'l-katibu'l-Hmyariyyu); Tarafa, 12:2, 13:1, 19:2, Yaqht, III, p. 58, 
21 (Ba'ith). The passage by ' Antar quoted by Fraenkel (27:2) is imitated by 
'All b. Khalil, Agh. XIII, p. 15, 9 below, ka-raqmi sahd'ifi ‘l-fursi. [See collec¬ 
tions of passages on writing by F. Krenkow in A Volume of Oriental Studies 
presented to E. G. Browne, pp. 264-6 and Nasir al-Din al-Asad, Mafddir al-Shi'r 
al-Jahill, pp. 23-103 passim.] 

1 Interesting is hutlab al-'ajam, If am., p. 763, v. 1. 
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theirs. A large part of the nomenclature connected with the art oi 
writing consists of foreign loan words, as can now be seen from the 
material collected by Fraenkel. 1 The poet Laqit sends home a 
written greeting (Jl sahifatin) ; 2 the conditions of peace between 
Bakr and Taghlib were written down, but probably by the people of the 
king of Hlra, under whose auspices the treaty was concluded, and on 
that occasion the loan word mahdriq (sgl. mahraq), which is used in the 
relevant account, is interesting.® It is indicative of the rarity of scribes 
that an old poet describes a wise man, from whom he quotes a 
sentence, as one ‘who dictates writing to be noted down upon 
parchment by the scribe’. 4 An idea of how undeveloped the art of 
writing was, even amongst those who were acquainted with it at 
that time in the Hijaz, 6 can be gained from the primitive writing 
materials used for recording the Koran. 6 How few men were able to 
write in those days can be seen from the account that prisoners taken 
in the battle of Badr paid for their freedom by giving lessons in 
writing in lieu of paying ransom. 7 Amongst those who can be called 112 
true Arabs—those who remained untouched by foreign contacts and 
influences—very few have acquired such knowledge; this was 
especially true of the Bedouins, who to this day despise the arts of 
reading and writing, 8 much as in the days of the poet Dhu’l-Rumma, 
who all his life kept secret the fact that he could write. He said to 
someone to whom he had incautiously given himself away: 
‘keep it secret because we consider this as shameful (fa-innahn 
‘ indana'ayb).’ 9 

From this it is easily understandable that the true Arabs preferred 
to conform in their spiritual life exclusively to the old ideals of the 

1 Die aramUischen Fremdworier im Arabischen, pp. 244 ff. 

* His poems ed. NOldeke, Orient and Occident, I, p. 708; al-Ya'q&bS, I, p. 259, 

8 Barith, Mu'all., v. 67. 

4 Hudkayl,, 56:15. 

5 Fraenkel, p. 245, below, 

8 Sherds are used as writing material even for the poems of Abu’l-'Atahiya, 

Agh., Ill, p. 129. 

7 Al-Mubarrad, p. 171, 19. 

8 Cf. Robinson, [ Biblical Researches in Palestine, London 1841, II, p. 178; 
German transl.] Palaestina und die siidlich angrenzenden Lander, II. p. 42: 'but 
as even this (that the sheikh of the Ta'amirah Bedouins knew how to read and 
write) is an exception to Bedawy custom, the Ta'amirah stand degraded by it 
in the eyes of their brethren.' How low the standard of literacy is even to-day, 
even amongst those Bedouins who can' lay any claim to it, is seen from ZDPV, 

IX, p. 247. When Wallin’s desert poet swears' by the twenty-nine letters of the 
alphabet’, ZDMG, VI, p. 190, v. 1, he shows also by this that he is no real Bedouin 
poet (cf. Wetzstein, Sprachliches aus den Zeltlagem, etc. p. 6 of the 
offprint). 

» Agh., XVI, p. 121. 
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‘perfect Arab’ 1 leaving the care of the higher sciences, which answered 
the need aroused by the new religion, to the foreigners, the newly 
adopted' Ajam—as he called them—even at that stage of civilization 
which came in the wake of Islam. This, however, does not mean that 
the Arabs turned away from science altogether. The history of Islamic 
scholarship mentions many true Arabs—like, for example, al-Mu’arrij 
from the Bedouin tribe of Sadus (died 195)—who were quite eminent 
scholars. He described his own career in the following manner: ‘I 
came from the desert and knew nothing of the rules of the Arabic 
language, my knowledge was purely instinctive and I first learnt the 
rules in the lectures of Abu Zayd al-Ansari al-Basri.’ This man later 
undertook long journeys as far as Marw and Nisabur, where he spread 
much knowledge, which he also recorded in his writings. 2 But the 
Arabs had to change their entire nature, and to immerse themselves 
113 in foreign culture, in order thus to transform themselves into men of 
the theoretical sciences. Only a small minority were able to do this 
and they were easily overtaken in the intellectual field by the newly 
adopted foreigners who had only to apply their native desire for 
learning to the new circumstances brought about by the conquest. 

It is thus in fact one of the most instructive chapters of the cultural 
history of Islam to trace the steady progress of the mawatis in Islam's 
intellectual life. If we are to believe Arab historians, Persian partici¬ 
pation in Arab culture goes right back to pre-Islamic times. The 
predecessor of Badhan, the governor of Yemen, whom we have 
previously mentioned as Muhammed’s contemporary, was Khurra- 
khusraw, the son and successor of the governor Marwazan. This 
Khurrakhusraw is said to have become completely Arabized in 
Yemen; he recited Arabic poems and educated himself in Arab 
fashion; his assimilation to the Arabs {ta'arrabuh, according to our 
authority) was the cause of his re-call. 3 Amongst the Islamic 
theologians there are also some men of Persian origin whose ancestors 
made contact with the Arabs not only through Islam, but because 
they belonged to those Persian troops 4 who came to Arabia under 
Sayf b. DM Yazan. 5 Under Islam the Arabization of non-Arab 


1 See above p. 49, note 8. Those circles which, under the influence of their 
literate surroundings, valued acquaintance with writing also before Islamic 
times, as in Medina, counted this knowledge also as an attribute of the ‘perfect’; 
al-Baiadhuri, pp. 473-4' 

* Ibn Khallikan, no. 755- 

» Tab I p 1040- From the time of the Prophet must be mentioned FayrQz 
al-Daylami (died under ‘Uthman), cf. Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wttstenfeld, p. 170. 

4 Banu’l-ahrar, cf. Agh., XVI, p. 76; Ibn Hisham, pp, 44.46; Ntildeke, 
Geschichte ier Amber und Perser, p. 223. „ . . 

«The famous theologian TawUs b. Kaysan al-Janadi (died 106) is traced 
back to such origins (AbuT-Mahasin, I, p. 289); also Wahb b. Munabbih (died 
114) one of the main authorities for the Biblical legends in Islam, Ibn Khal- 
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elements and their participation in the scholarly activities of Muslim 
society advanced rapidly, and there are few examples in the cultural 
history of mankind to rival this process. Towards the end of the first 
century there is a grammarian in Medina named Bushkest, a name 
which sounds quite Persian. 1 This man, who occupied himself with 
teaching his subject, took a prominent part in the Kharijite rebellion 
of Abu Hamza, and because of this he was tracked down and killed 
by the followers of Merwan. 2 A number of the most famous Muslims 
were descended from Persian prisoners of war. The grandfather of 
Ibn Ishaq, whose biography of the Prophet is one of the most 114 
important sources for the history of the origins of Islam, was a 
prisoner of war named Yasar; this was true also of the father of 
Abu Musa b. Nusayr, who reached a high position in Andalusia. The 
fathers and grandfathers of many others who excelled in politics, 
science, and literature, had been Persian or Turkish prisoners of war 
who became affiliated to Arab tribes and who by their completely 
Arabic nisbas almost made people forget their foreign origin. 3 But on 
the other hand it was not impossible for such Arab mawuli to retain 
a memory of their foreign descent, though it was not very common. 

The Arab poet Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Suli (died 243) kept in his 
family name al-Suli a reminder of his ancestor $ol-takin, a 
Khurasanian prince who was defeated by Yazid b. al-Muhallab and 
lost his throne. Converted to Islam, he became one of the most 
zealous partisans of his conqueror. He' is said to have written upon 
the arrows that he sent against the Caliph’s troops: ‘$ol is calling 
you to follow the Book of God and the Sunna of His Prophet.’ The 
famous Arab poet was descended from this Turk. 1 

Even to mention only the most outstanding examples of the 
participation of the 'Ajam element in the learned life of the Muslim 
world and its role in the religion of Islam would involve digging deep 
into the history of Arabic literature. A statistical assessment of these 
matters would certainly be to the disadvantage of the Arabs. We 
will, however, permit ourselves to illustrate the influence of non- 
Arabs on the Muslim state and science, by means of a synchronized 
list of the most able men of Islam in the time of the Umayyad caliph 
'Abd al-Malik. This will be easy, since we only need to quote the 
words of an Arab writer who was deeply interested in this pheno¬ 
menon. Ibn al-$alah relates in the book of his travels that al-Zuhri, 

1 Agh., I, p. 114, 9 from below. 

* Ibid, XX, p. 10S, 5; no, 18 S. 

* Al-Baladhurf, p. 247, gives an interesting list of such men. 

* Agh., IX, p. 21, Abu'l-Mahasin, I, p. 747, 


likan, no. 795 (IX, p. 150). Learned descendants are ascribed also to Badhan 
himself; Yaqflt, II, p, 891, 2. 
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the famous theologian, once appeared at the court of the caliph 
'Abd-ai-Malik and introduced himself to the Commander of the 
Faithful. The following remarkable conversation is said to have 
ensued between the ruler and the scholar: 

C: ‘Where do you come from, al-Zuhri? ’ 

Z: ‘From Mecca.’ 

C: ‘Who had authority over the people there while you were present? * 

Z: “Ata’ b. Rabah.’ 

C: ‘Is this man an Arab or a mawlaV 

Z: ‘A mawla.’ 

C: ‘How did he succeed in getting such influence over the in¬ 
habitants of Mecca?’ 

Z: ‘Because of his religiosity and his knowledge of tradition.’ 

C: 'This is right, men who fear God and are knowledgeable in 
tradition are fitted to be eminent among men. But who is the 
most eminent man in Yemen?’ 

Z: ‘Tawus b. Kaysan.’ 

C: ‘Is he of the Arabs or of the mawali}’ 

Z: ‘Of the mawali.’ 

C: ‘How did he gain his influence?’ 

Z: ‘With the same qualities as ‘Ata’. 

The caliph asked these questions about all the provinces of Islam, 
and al-Zuhri told him that the leadership of Muslim society was in the 
hands of Yazid b. Abi Habib in Egypt, of Makhul—son of a prisoner 
of war from Kabul, set free by a Hudhaylite woman whom he served 
—in Syria, Maymun b. Mihran in Mesopotamia, al-Dahhak b. al- 
Muzahim in Khurasan, al-Iiasan b. al-Hasan in Basra, and Ibrahim 
al-Nakha'i in Kufa; all of these were mawali. When the caliph 
expressed his astonishment at such conditions, which would lead 
to the mawdlis seizing power over the Arabs and bringing them 
into subjection, al-Zuhri said: ‘This is so. Commander of the Faithful. 
It is because of the commands of God and His religion: he who obeys 
them rules, he who neglects them is defeated.’ 2 

‘Every people,’ the Prophet is represented as saying in order to 
express public opinion, ‘has auxiliary forces and those of the Quraysh 
(meaning here the Arabs in general) are their mawali .’ s The Prophet 

1 In oar story MakfjUl is described as a Nubian slave ('aid niibi). Ibn Khalli- 
kan, no. 74, derives his origin from Sind; his name is originally Shahrab b. 
Shadhil. He was a teacher of al-Awza'I and became famous because of the 
acumen of his judgements. 

1 Al-Damiri, II, p. 107. A similar story is told in al-'Iqd, II, pp. 95-6, but the 
dialogue there is between the governor ‘Isa. b. MOsa and the theologian Ibn Abl 

* Ahmad b. Uanbal quoted in al-ijiddiql, fol. 67b: inna li-kulli qawm madda 
wa-mdddat Qtiraysk mawdlihim. 
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made ‘Umar present the Qurayshites to him, and when he learned 
that there were also allies and mawdli amongst them he said: Jyulafd'- 
una. minnd wa-mawallnd minnd, i.e. ‘Our allies and mawdli belong to 
us; have you not heard that on the day of resurrection the God¬ 
fearing amongst you (irrespective of descent), will be those who are 
closest to me?’ 1 Al-Bukhari has a whole paragraph expounding that 116 
judicial and administrative offices can be given to mawdli. It is typical 
that the report contained there (that already in the oldest days of 
Islam mawdli were considered equal to Qurayshites of the highest 
standing) stems from Nafi' (died 116) the mawld of Ibn 'Umar. 2 
Such reports were designed to justify to the Arabs the positions of 
foreigners in political life. 8 'Umar is made to answer an accusation 
that he made a mawld governor of Wadi’l-Qura with: ‘He reads the 
book of God and knows the laws. Has not your Prophet said that God 
lifts up some through this Koran and lowers others?’ 4 Thus did the 
pietists acquiesce in the ascendancy of foreign elements. 8 

No pious co-religionist would ever have reproached one of the 
above-mentioned Muslim scholars of foreign extraction with being of 
lower standing than the true Arab because of his foreign origin. The 
fact that these foreign authorities could find such a firm foothold 
in the ecclesiastical language of Islam, in the same way as the truest 
descendants of Islimael, so that they even contributed to the scientific 
study of this language more than the members of the race of which 
it was the native tongue, gave, them legitimate opportunity to 
bridge the racial difference even more easily. This also has, of course, 
to be expressed by no less a person than Muhammed himself: 

‘Oh men,’ he is made to say, ‘verily God is one God and the ancestor 
of all men is the same ancestor, religion is the same religion and the 
Arabic language is neither the father nor the mother of any one of 
you but is nothing but a language. Therefore all who speak Arabic 117 

1 Ibid., fol. 69a. [This tradition occurs in al-Bukharl, al-Adab al-Mufrad, 

Cairo 1379, p, 40; Kanz al- Ummal, X, p. 203, no. 1564.] 

1 B. AJfkam, no. 25, cf. above, p. 105, note 2. 

5 Cf. the passage from al-Maqrlzf, Khifa{, II, p. 332, quoted by Kremer 
Culturgesckichte, II, p. 158, note 2. 

* In al-Fakiht, Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, II, p. 36. 

6 Amongst the anecdotical stories which are designed to combat Arab 
hauteur towards the mawdli, there is an anecdote of al-Shu'bl of the encounter 
of 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr with a mawld named Dhakwan (probably an ana¬ 
chronism if it refers to the pious mawld of the tribe of Ghanaian who died in ior; 
Abu’I-Mahasin, I, p. 274) at the court of Mu’awiya, The proud Ibn al-Zubayr 
disdained to render the mawld an account 'there is no answer for this slave’, but 
the latter reinforced his argument, ‘this slave is better than you’, with Islamic 
sentences favouring mawdli. The story also makes the Caliph take the mawld's 
part. See al-'lqd, II, p. 138, and ibid., p. 152, where there is a story intended to 
teach that the mawld can have a greater share in the happiness of the other 
world than true Arabs. 
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are Arabs.’ 1 ‘He of (the inhabitants of) Fans who accepts Islam is 

(equal to a) Qurayshite.’ 2 * 

How deeply this fact was felt early in Islam, and how eager people 
were to come to grips with it, is seen from the fact that traditions 
were invented in which Muhammed himself is made to have prophetic 
foresight of these conditions of Islam. 'We sat,’ Abu Hurayra was 
made to relate, ‘with the Prophet when the Sura of al-Juma'a was 
revealed to him . . . Amongst us was Salman the Persian. The 
Prophet laid his hand upon Salman and said: 'If belief were in the 
Pleiades, men of this people 2 (the Persians) would reach it.’ 4 Later 
this saying was made to refer to science and transformed into: ‘If 
science were attached to the ends of the sky a people of the men of 
Faris would reach it.’ 5 * The following dream of the Prophet is related: 
He dreamt that black and white cattle were following him and the 
white ones were so numerous that the black ones were hardly 
noticeable. When the Prophet asked Abu Bakr to interpret this dream 
the latter said: ‘the black ones are the Arabs and the white ones the 
non-Arabs {'ajam) who were to be converted to Islam after them; 
they will be converted in such large numbers® that the black ones 
will not be noticed any more.’ 7 


hi 

We have again seen traditions which are quite unmistakably the 
product of those circles which endeavoured to protect themselves 
from the jealousy of the true Arabs by inventing and spreading such 
maxims. We must repeat here that the representatives of the old pagan 
Arab ideas turned a deaf ear to the teaching of the Prophet, propa¬ 
gated with pleasure by the pietists and Persians, about the equality 
of men irrespective of whether they were northern or southern Arabs, 
118 Arabs or 'Ajamis. A son of a sister of the Caliph had to bear the 

1 Ibn 'Asakir in al-$iddlql, fol. 90b. X mention the tradition in this context, 
though it probably is a later invention (Ibn ‘Asakir lived 499-564): there is no 
doubt that pious Muslims thought like this in earlier times too. [The quotation 
is from Ta'rlkh Dimashq, Damascus 1349, VI, p. 450.] 

2 Ibid., fol. 38b: man aslamamin Fans fa-kuwaQuraysk. [Read Qurashl.Thc 
tradition is quoted from Ibn al-Najjar by al-Suyiltl, al-Jdmi' dl-Saghir, II, p. 
163-] 

s In a later version specifically: of the 'Ajam (al-Damlri, II, p. 525.) 

* B. Tafslr, no. 301, to Sara 62. 

* In Ibn Khaldun, I, p. 478. [Cf. also Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ed. Shakir, no. 
7937; al-Haythami, Majma' al-Zawd'id, X, p. 645; al-Tibrlzi, Mishkat al~ 
Mafabfy, p. 576.] 

* Flhgel reads li-shirratihim and translates: ‘because of their badness’; this 
is to be corrected into li-hathratihim, ‘because of their great number.’ [This is 
in fact the reading in the ed. of Raghib; see next note.] 

1 Al-Tha'alibi, Vertr. Gefdhrts, no. 3x3. [In fact Raghib al-I§fahani, Mufid- 
darai al-Udabd’, I, p. 219.] 
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ridicule of Ms contemporaries because his female ancestors were of 
Ethiopian origin. 1 The mawla Ziyad al-A'jara® (middle of the first 
century) was mocked because of his obscure descent by the Arabs, 
who wished him ill,® and he did not escape being taunted with incest, 
the sin of wMch the Persians were commonly accused. 1 * * * It is true that 
tHs mawla had made himself at home among the Arabs; he had per¬ 
secuted many an Arab tribe with pitiless hija & and had dared to 
circulate satirical verses about the descent of pure Arab tribes. Nor 
did he avoid those Arabs who had mocked him; he retaliated with 
merciless satire: ‘When the dress of a Yashkuri touches yours you 
may not pronounce God’s name before you have cleaned yourself; 

If shame could kill a tribe it would doubtless kill the Yashkur tribe.’ 

‘I am amazed,’ 8 * he replied to a taunt, ‘that I do not wMp an 
'Anazi who mocks me.’ 7 

According to a saying by an Arab of the Banu Shayban, even the 
blood of a mawla. is quite different from that of an Arab by decsent, so 
that when the blood of both is shed the difference can be seen after 
their death. 8 Only as a very rare exception is there a friendly word 
for the mawall from the representatives of the Arab nation, especially 
from the poets.® Arab poetry, particularly that of theUmayyadperiod, 
is full of scorn and derision for those in whose veins the blood of Arab 
ancestors does not flow. The poet al-Akhfal thinks that his best way 
of humiliating Arabs is to call them people of Azqubad (a place in the 
district of Maysan), 10 i.e. to deny them the status of Arabs and relegate 119 
them to Persia, 11 as a not very honourable place of origin. It is typical 
that—even at a much later date—the mawla Abu’l-'AtaMya taunts 

I Ibn Durayd, p. 183. [See the conversation between this 'Abd al-Raijman 

b. Umm al-Hakam and Aba Khidash in al-Baladhuri, fol. 362 r. ’Amr b. al-'A? 
was contemptuously nicknamed on account of his mother, a captive woman: 

Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, al-Istl'db, p. 434.] 

* He was, however, given this epithet not because of his origin but because of 

his stuttering, Agh., XI, p. 165: XIV, p. 102; al-'Iqd, III, p. 296. 

8 j y.am., p. 678, v. 2. The poet al-Mughira b. Habna’ particularly has the habit 
in the hija! between them to expose him as a foreigner who insinuates himself 
into Arab society, Agh., XI, p. 166, 16 ff., 167, 20; 168, 8 'ilj mu'ahad. 

* Agh., XIII, p. 62, 6. 

8 E.g. Ibn Khallikan, no. 298 etc. 

* Agh., XI, p. 171 below. This satire is used much later in a collection of 
satires against Arab tribes. Journal asiat., 1853, I, p. 551. 

’ In Sibawayhi, ed. Derenbourg, II, p. 313, 13. 

8 Agh., XXI, p. 209. 

8 1 refer to the short poem by an anonymous author in TJam., p. 514. 

10 Yaqht, I, p. 233, 6. 1 

II Al-Tabrizi, Comment, to Ibn al-Sikkit [K.al-AIJa?] (Leiden manuscript no. 

597) p. 465 [ed. Cheikho, p. 580, in al-Akhfal's Dlwan, ed. §aUjanI, p. 193, 6; 
the reading of the place-name is, however, doubtful since there are many 
variants], cf. also Agh., XVII, p. 65, 23 where Ibn Mufarrigh says to the family 
of Ziyad b. Ablhi: tva-'irqun lakum fl all Maysana yadribu. 
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an Arab opponent, the poet Waliba, who was the teacher of Abu 
Nuwas, by saying that he will be well advised to join the mawall, 
as he is not worthy to stand amongst the Arabs. 1 Nevertheless 
it was considered as an elevation in rank to become a mawla of an 
Arab tribe rather than to belong to the Persians. Ishaq al-Mawsili 
(under Harun al-Rashid), who called himself a descendant of the 
Banu’l-Ahrar, was subject to insult as long as he was not affiliated 
to an Arab tribe, by the Arab Ibn Jami', who said that no one need 
fear contradiction who called Ishaq the child of a whore. Only his 
affiliation to the tribe of the Khuzayma protected him from such 
taunts and he could say: 'Even if the Ahrar are my tribe and rank, 
scorn is averted from me only by Khazim and the son of Khazxm.’ 2 

As a mawla he at least found support and defence in the tribe to 
which he was affiliated, though he was far from being deemed the 
equal of the Arabs. 

Feelings towards mawall who were not even clients of a pure 
Arab family, but—as happened frequently—stood in the relation¬ 
ship of clientage to another mawla family of good social status, were 
even more contemptuous. Al-Farazdaq mocks 'Abd Allah al-Hadraml, 
who had dared to criticize his poems: 'If ' Abd Allah were a mawla I 
would make a satire on him, but 'Abd Allah is mawla of other 
mawall (and therefore too low a target for my scorn!)’. 3 * 

If one reads the relevant chapter in the philological work of al- 
Mubarrad one is easily convinced that in its sentiment towards the 
mawall that age had in no way altered from the views of those pagan 
heroes who praised their desert as the source of all ethical perfection. 
If a person proves himself an exception—and this only in 'Abbasid 
times—by showing sympathies for the mawall * this is considered 
120 worthy of note as a miracle. And the ill-natured tone of poets is only 
a reflection of the social ostracism of the mawall of which von 
Kremer has given us so detailed a picture. 5 6 

Even on the tombstones of mawall this peculiarity of their genealo¬ 
gical position is clearly indicated: ‘Z. b. Y. mawla of X-’ 8 It seems 

that in Kufa (our testimony refers to the second century) 7 mawall 
were made to pray in a special mosque; and in provinces where they 
lived in large numbers (our example is from Khurasan) they appear 

1 Agh., XVI, p. 149. 

s Agh., V. p. 56 below. 

* Ibn Qutayba in Noldeke, Beitmge z.K.d. Poes., p. 32; 49, 10 {al-Ski'r wa’l- 

Sku'ara’, p. 25]. [See al-Jumahl, Tabaqat al-Sku'ard’, p. 7.] 

1 Agh., XX, p. 96, Yusuf b. al-Hajjaj. 

6 Culturgeschichtliche Streifzuge, pp. 21 S. 

• In Wright, 'Kufic Tombstones in the British Museum’ ( Proceed . ofSoc. Bibl. 

Arch., IX, 1887, p. 340). 
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to have formed a corporate unit. 1 Mistakes in language by mawalis 
were derided in the most offensive manner and people appeared out¬ 
raged when a foreigner presumed to criticize an Arab in matter of Arab 
language and poetry; 2 it was completely forgotten that they had 
provided for the Arabic language the most eminent grammarians 
and the most eager researchers into the treasures of the old language 
and literature. 3 The full-blooded Arabs were convinced that Arab 
poetry was a field quite inaccessible to the mawla. A Bedouin once 
said in the mosque at Basra, concerning Bashshar b. Burd (died 
168), a famous Arab poet who came from a Persian lineage of 
Tukharistan and was a freedman of the tribe of 'Uqayl: ‘How do 
mawali achieve poetry?’ We cannot believe that the sharp answer 
of the poet he attacked cured the pride of the son of the desert.* 
Maw all were thought capable of some deficiencies in character which 
were believed impossible in an Arab. ‘He who is looking for shame, 
infamy and disgrace—verily amongst the mawali he finds their neck 
and extremities (i.e. he finds them there complete from head to foot).’ 6 
They are thought capable of giving false testimony recklessly, and 
a number of stories are told of how clever judges recognized their 
attempts at this crime. 6 This contemptuous attitude is matched by 121 
the legal treatment of the mawali at that time, when Arab racial 
pride was still unbridled. We have indications from which it would 
seem that under the Umayyads, until 'Umar II, mawali who partici¬ 
pated in the wars of Islam were, if possible, deprived of their share 
of the booty which belonged to the tribe to which they were affiliated. 
Though this procedure was not the general rule, 7 Arab chauvinists 
('asabiyya) were glad to abide by it and so assert the old Arab 
conception. 8 


IV 

Considering the value that every Arab placed on the nobility of his 
descent, which filled him with pride and a feeling of honour, it is not 

1 In Fragment a hist, ayah., p. 19, Hayyan al-Nabafl (beginning of the reign of 
Sulayman) is called ‘The chief of the mawali (in Khurasan)’. 

* Agh., V, p. 61 below. 

* AV-lqd, I, p. 295, and al-Jahi?, l.c., in many passages more especially in 
BSh al-alfian] in another work by al-Jahi? [or rather Pseudo-Jabi?] there is also 
a collection (al-Mahasin wa’l-Adddd) MS. Imperial Library Mist, no. 94, 
fols. 5b fi. [ed. van VIoten, pp. 8-9]. 

* Agh., Ill, p. 33. 

6 Al-Mas'ildl, VI, p. 150, 1. 

* Al-Mubarrad, p. 254. 

7 Because we find, e.g. that in the old days the Muslims of Ethiopian origin 
were registered in the diwan of the Bantl Khath'am, Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wttsten- 
feld, p. 88, 11. 

8 Al-Ya‘qabi, ed. Houtsma, II, p, 358, 8; 362, 19. [Cf. Salih Ahmad al-’AIi, 
al-TanzImdl al-IftimS'iyya wa’l-Iqiiqadiyya fi'l-Ba^ra, Baghdad 1953, p. 66.) 
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astonishing that if a man were descended from a female slave or, as 
the saying went, of a girl who had to lead the flock to pasture, 1 he 
became an object of contempt to every proud Arab. 2 * It was thought 
that only the son of a free woman was able to protect the honour of his 
tribe, to help the suffering and oppressed, and thus to fulfil the 
duties of muniwwa. % If it could be shown that there was a slave- 
girl in the genealogy of a tribe this shame was kept alive for genera¬ 
tions. Inna ummakum amatun, i.e. 'Your ancestor is a slave/ were 
the words with which the poet abused the Banu Nujayh from the 
tribe of Darim; 4 and descent from a ‘black woman’ (the story of 
'Antara is well known) could be mentioned as a particular cause for 
shame. 5 * The children of a connection between an Arab and a slave or 
freed woman were legitimate, 8 * but the proud Arabs could not bear 
122 to see them as equals, though experience seemed to suggest that such 
offspring were intellectually gifted above the average. 7 Muhammed 
(Sura 4:3) did partly break this prejudice by putting a legitimate 
marriage with a freed slave and marriage with a free-born Arab 
woman on the same level. But as with all opinions connected with 
their tribal constitution, the representatives of ancient Arab thinking 
did not wish to cede the point. The old Arabs remained quite un¬ 
touched by the consequences of Muhammed’s and Islam's teaching of 
equality in regard to this question which so deeply affected everyday 
life. Just as it continued to be a title to special glory if one was born 
ibnu hunatin, the son of a free mother, 8 or ibnu bayda'i'Ujabln, 
the son of a mother with white forehead,® so Arabic poetry still 
abounded, even in Islam, in satires alleging rightly or wrongly that 
a man was the son, or at least descended from the son, of a slave- 
woman. 10 A mocking appellation of people who had slave women 
amongst their ancestors was mukarkas . 11 It is not surprising to learn 
that a favourite slave-girl was subjected to continuous taunts from 

1 Mufadd., 24:20. 

a Cf. the opprobrious appellations; ibnu tuma, ibnu fartana. Hudh., 107:13 
and commentary (for the explanation of this odd word there is material in 
Agh., IV, p. 45). Cf. Hudh., ibid., v. 30 ’my mother is a slave, if etc.' 

s Tarafa, 9:8. 

*Ibn al-Sikkit, p. 163 [Takdhib al-Alfdj, ed. Cheikho, p. 196]. Cf. also 
particularly bassan, Dtwdn, p. r7, n-12 [ed. Hirschfeld, no. 53]; 20, 4 below 
[Hirschf., 46:2]. 

5 Hassan, p. ig, 2 a m-ummuha sawda'u mawddnaiun [= Hirschfeld, 196:2]. 

5 Cf. in general about these conditions Robertson-Smith, p. 73. 

7 Al-Mubarrad, p. 302. According to al-A$maT, the children of non-Arab 
women are the bravest { al-'Iqd , III, p. 283, 14). 

8 Httdhayl., 270:30. 

* Agh., XI, p. 154, 3 below. 

10 Cf. Ansdb al-Ashrdf, p. 223. 

Agh., XXI, p. 32, 22. 
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her Arab master's wile, who vifould boast of noble descent and 
proclaim the names of her father, uncle and brother. 1 

In the actual happenings of everyday life there is no more telling 
example of this kind of sentiment than the behaviour of a certain 
al-Qattal (‘the murderer’) of the Kilab tribe, a wild fellow, whose 
name alone indicates his savage habits and who under the reign of 
the Umayyad caliph Marwan b.' Abd al-Hakam was a true represent¬ 
ative of the old robber knights, quite unrestrained by Islam. This 
Qattal was determined to prevent his uncle from marrying his 
favourite slave-girl; ‘because we belong to a tribe who hate their 
children to be bom of slaves.’ He went so far as to kill this slave and 
the legal proceedings against him because of this murder show an 
interesting example of exhumation and dissection for forensic 
reasons. 2 3 We will judge the Arab resistance to the Islamic teaching 123 
of equality rather more mildly when we consider that Islam itself 
contained many residues of the ancient pagan views in respect of the 
legal position of slaves. 

It cannot be denied, and this has been repeatedly stressed in 
descriptions of Islam, that the Islamic spirit helped to make good 
treatment of slaves a duty and inner duty® and to encourage an 
attitude which had its roots in the oldest documents of Islam.' 4 * 
It is true that the canonical schools of law—with the exception of the 
Hanbalites—taught that the testimony of a slave was invalid, but in 
this they contradict the older doctrines of the traditionists, who 
recognize its full validity and make statements like the following; 

‘All of you are nothing but slaved and bondwomen’. 6 But even a far- 
reaching apology for Islam would have to admit that its founders did 
not rise to the doctrine of the full moral equality of slaves. Insofar 
as ethical judgment is concerned the slave remained an inferior being. 

This is manifest nowhere more clearly than in the Islamic concept 
of the slave’s responsibility for his actions. Muhammed taught that 
an immoral slave-woman received only half the punishment that 
would apply to a freeborn woman in a similar case (fa~'alayhinna 

1 Agh., V, p. 151, 5. 

* Agh., XX, p. 165, cf. the verse of Qattal in SIbawayhi, ed. Derenbourg, 

II, p, 58, 7; 198, 6; the second half there differs from Agh., ibid., 162, 6 from 
below. [Cf. Ibn Uabfb, al-Muhabbar, p. 227.] 

3 Against the unjust and biased judgments of most of the travellers we may 
refer among recent publications to Oscar Lenz, Timbuktu, I, p. 204, Snouck 

Hurgronje in the Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde zu Berlin, XIV, 
p.151 [Verspreide Geschriften, III, pp. 60.1], and his essay ‘Een Rector der 
Mekkaansche tlniversiteit* (Bijdragen tot Tool-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 1887, 
no. 5), p. 33 of the offprint [Verspr. Geschr., Ill, pp. 97 ft], 

* B. 'Atq, nos. 13, 16, al-Mmuatta , IV, p. 217. [Cf. Wensinck, Handbook of 
Early Mtth. Tradition, s.v. ‘Slaves’.] 

6 B. Shahdddt, no. 13 and also al-Qastallanl, IV, p. 437. 
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nisfu ma 'alal-muhsandt ) 1 and from this derives the principle that 
the haii of a slave must always be only half the punishment pres¬ 
cribed for a free person. 2 Malik b. Anas refers to the practice of the 
caliphs 'Umar and'Uthman, when teaching that a slave who infringes 
the prohibition concerning wine only receives half the number of 
lashes which a freeman would get if found guilty of this sin. 3 Such 
124 small matters unmistakably express the fact that the equalitarian 
teaching of Islam was not consistently followed in theory or in 
practice and that the age-old prejudices of society had left their 
traces in this field. This matter is only referred to in order to elucidate 
the Arabs’ prejudice against marriages such as that which aroused 
the aristocratic fanaticism of Qattal. 

It took a very long time for these prejudices to be completely 
overcome. However, their disappearance had the consequence of 
diminishing the dignity of women. In order to give a theoretical basis 
to the equality of people whose maternal descent was by ancient Arab 
standards not noble or equal to their paternal descent people became 
used to taking the view which a poet expresses in the following words: 
'Do not scorn a man because his mother is of the Greeks, or black or 
a Persian, because the mothers of men are but vessels to which they 
have been entrusted for keeping; for nobility fathers are important.’ 4 * 

The literatures of many other peoples present analogies for the 
same idea. Legouv 4 6 has a great number of parallel passages from 
Indian and Greek literature which show this point of view, which, 
however, corrupted the life of no society more than that of the 
Muslim East, though it originally developed in the fight against a 
prejudice.® 

The irrelevance of maternal descent was already fully established 
in the middle of the ‘Abbasid period. 7 Of the ‘Abbasid caliphs only 
three, al-Saffah, al-Mansur, and al-Mahdf were the sons of free 

1 SOra 4:30. 

*Cf. an example Agh., XIII, p. 152, S from below. Casuists consequently 
teach that the punishment of stoning cannot be awarded to slaves as it cannot 
be halved, al-Baydawi, I, p. 205, 1. 

9 Al-Muveatta, IV, p. 24. 

*Al-'Iqd, III, p. 296. 

4 Histoire morale des femmes (3rd ed.), pp. 214-220. 

4 That the words by the anonymous poet quoted above are more than his 
own thoughts, but represent universal opinion, is seen from the fact that in the 
popular book Slrat 'Antar, II, p. 63, Malik, who demands from Shaddad equal 
rights for 'Antar, son of a black slave-woman and tries to persuade the hesitant 
Shaddad to introduce this as a sunna amongst the Arabs, uses the following 
argument: ‘The woman is but the vessel in which honey is kept; when the 
honey is taken out, the vessel is cast aside and no longer bothered with.’ From 
the point of view of the Arab patrician, Shaddad rejects this argument with: 

'Dagger--wounds would be more congenial to me, Malik, than such talk.’ 

7 Kremer, Culturgesch. d. Orients, II, p. 106. 
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mothers; the mothers of all the rest were slaves . 1 But we have to 
consider what paved the way to this development. 

The importance of the question of the status of children born of 125 
non-Arab mothers increased with the number of captive women 2 who 
were acquired by Arab magnates in the wars between Arab Muslims 
and nations of different race. Within this question there were several 
ramifications according to different social circumstances: the non- 
Arab woman could be, for example, a slave taken prisoner in war or 
the daughter of a mawld, etc. The question was soon resolved 
according to Muslim teaching (see for example, Koran, 2:32) and 
reference could be made to the Prophet’s own marriages. Al-Husayn, 
the Prophet’s grandson, married a Persian captive—it is said she was 
a Persian princess—whom he had gained as his share of the spoils 
of war, and from this marriage stemmed Zayn al-'Abidin. This 
marriage and its fruit caused religious men to say in later years that 
all men would wish to have slaves for mothers . 3 The theologians 
recalled that even Isma'Il, the ancestor of all Arabs, was the son of the 
foreign slave Hagar, whereas the free Sarah was the ancestor of the 
despised Jews . 4 

But this pietistic sacrifice of Arab family ideals did not reconcile 
the old aristocratic circles. There is a story about the above- 
mentioned marriage of al-Husayn which, though unhistorical, reflects 
clearly the conflict between the Arab and Islamic views in this field. 

The caliph Mu'awiya, it is related, had a spy at Medina who reported 
to him on the conditions and events in that town. Once the spy sent 
the following report to the caliph, Al-Husayn, son of 'All, freed and 
married one of his slaves. Thereupon the caliph sent this letter to 
'All’s son: ‘I am told that you passed over women of your own 
standing of Qurayshite blood, and married a slave, though it would 
be more seemly to continue your lineage through your own kind and 126 
more to your credit to ally yourself with them. You have considered 
neither your reputation nor the purity of your future offspring.’ 
Al-Husayn answered this document with the following words: ‘I 
have received the message you have written to me—your rebuff 
concerning my marrying a freed woman and scorning my equals. 
There is. however, no goal in nobility and nothing desirable in descent 

1 Cf. ZDMC, XVI, p. 708. 

3 Arab women were not to be treated as prisoners in Islam, B. Maghazl. no. 

70, cf. al-Tabrizi on If am., p. 17. n. The principle mentioned there refers to 
Arabs as is evident from the full wording in Agh., XI, p. 79 la sibd'a fi’l-islam 
wa-ld riqqa * ala ‘ arabiyyin fi’l-islam. But Harith, Mu'allaqa, v. 31, calls the 
women captured from the Tamlm tribe, maids cf. Agh., XXI, p. 97, r. 

1 Al-Ya'qQbl, II, p. 364, cf. Ibn Khallikan, no. 433, ed. Wiistenfeld, V, p. 4. 

4 At-'lqd, II, p. 145 below, at greater length ibid., Ill, p. 296; al-Ya*q<Sbf 

I.c., p. 390. ’ 
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beyond the Prophet of God. She whom I married was once my 
property {malk yaminl in reference to Sura 4:3, etc.) and is now be¬ 
yond my power through an act (of emancipation) with which I 
hoped to achieve God’s reward, and I have re-introduced her to my 
house in the spirit of the sunna of the Prophet. Yes, God has through 
Islam abolished inferiority and shame of low descent. For the Muslim 
only sin brings shame and the only infamy is the infamy of bar¬ 
barism.’ When Mu'awiya had read this letter to the end he handed it 
to his son Yaztd. After he, too, had read it he said: ‘It is too bad the 
way in which this Husayn sets himself up against you.’ ‘0 no,’ replied 
the caliph, ‘it is the sharp tongues of the Banu Hashim 1 which split 
rocks and ladle water from the sea.’ 2 

The historical accounts do not mention Mu'awiya’s admonishment, 
and the information is suspect also because in other places Husayn’s 
role is given to his son ‘All and the admonishing caliph’s to 'Abd 
al-Malik. 3 There is no doubt that this is a tendentious invention which 
nevertheless has value as a document of cultural history. In their way, 
in this story the theologians give a picture of the conflict between the 
mentality of the pious Muslim and that of the race-proud Arab 
which was still very strong among the true Arabs of the Umayyad 
times. The poet al-Farazdaq uses the phrase: yd ibn al-farisiyya, 
i.e. ‘0 son of a Persian woman’, 4 as an insult, much as in the much 
later popular romance of ’Antar, a person who is disliked is derided 
127 with the epithet ibn al-ifranjiyya (son of a Frankish woman) 5 and the 
same al-Farazdaq must submit to mockery from his rival Jarir 
because his great grandmother had been a Persian slave.® But even 
these facts show how difficult the adherence to old Arabic racial 
prejudices became in the face of changed circumstances in the Muslim 
state and the progressive racial mixture of the population. 7 

Arab opinion in the early days of Islam was even more strict about 
a freeborn Arab woman marrying a foreigner. The conditions in large 
Muslim towns must often have given topical interest also to the 
question whether an Arab woman should become the wife of a 

1 Cf. ‘the tongues of the Quraysh’, al-Fakihl, Chron.d.Stadt Mekka, II, p. 39,16. 

s Zdhr dl-Adab, I, p, 58 according to older sources. 

* Al-'Iqd, III, p. 396. 

* Agh., XIX, p. 7, 4, according to ibid., II, p. 77 the mother of Ibn Mayyada, 
satirized here, was a Berber, but according to others a §aqlabl woman. 

* Romance of 'Antar, III, p. 170. 'Antar’s rival, 'Ammara, is called this 
besides other mocking names. 

* Ibn Qutayba, Kitdb al-Shi'r wa’l-Shu'ara’ {MS. of the Imperial Library in 
Vienna) fol. 97b [ed. de Goeje, p. 290]. 

7 In much later days the aim of the Romance of 'Antar was to fight against 
the last survivals of the Arab prejudice through 'Antar—one of the heroes of 
whom the remark of Renan, Histoire du peuple d’Israel, I, p. 328 applies; this 
is the real cultural-historical importance of this remarkable popular book. 
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mawld. 1 In the old days it was pretty well established that the 
marriage of an Arab woman with a foreigner, even of the highest rank, 
was impossible. 4 Al-Nu'man, king of Hira, and his Arab subjects reso¬ 
lutely refused to marry an Arab woman to the mighty king of Persia. 
‘They are miserly with their women to other nations, they prefer 
deprivation and nudity to satiety and luxury, they choose desert 
storms rather than the scents of Persia which they call a prison.’ 9 
The much discussed and beautiful poem which the Kalbite wife of the 
first Umayyad caliph, Maysun bint Bahdal, is said to have written 4 128 
and which contrasts desert life with the luxurious life of the cities, 5 
sounds like a poetical elaboration of the Wdtanschaung expressed by 
this statement. This poem also concludes with the words: ‘and a 
handsome youth from my tribe, even if he be poor, is preferable to a 
well-fed barbarian Of course, the implication here is that ‘the 

barbarian’ is the caliph. 

How absurd it seemed to the, people of the first century that a 
mawld should marry a free Arab woman is seen from an interesting 
episode in the biography of the poet Nusayb (died 108) . 7 This man 
was so esteemed in the tribe whose client he was that his son obtained 
the consent of his deceased patron’s uncle when he asked for his niece 
in marriage. But Nusayb himself had to admit that such a marriage 
would seem unnatural and impossible in the eyes of the Arab 
aristocrats, and he had his son beaten for such a daring aspiration 
and advised the girl’s uncle rather to find her, in his own interest, a 
youth from a true Arab tribe. The daughter of the poet al-'TJjayr 
from the tribe of the Saliil, a highway robber like many other Arab 
poets {died 80), strenuously objected to a marriage with a respected 
mawld and her brother vigorously supported her refusal. 8 There 
were only a few mawd.li who, because of special merits, were 

1 In the earliest days of Islam, when the fight for the new belief made 
brothers of the small community without much regard to the genealogies of the 
fighters, this question did not arise. Typical of these conditions is the example 
of Salim, a fighter at Badr, a mawld with a very involved genealogy who was 
adopted by his patron AbCi IJudhayfa and given the latter's niece for wife; 

Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wustenfeld, p. *39; al-Muwatta', III, p. 91. On the type of 
emancipation mentioned here (sa’ibalan) see Maw., ib., p. 264. 

* It was shameful to be a muqrif i.e. descended from an Arab mother and a 
mawld: schol. to Ham., p. 79, v. r, cf. mudharra' (generally a child of a mesal¬ 
liance even if both parents are Arabs); al-Farazdaq in al-'Iqd, III, p. 296. 

s Agh., II, p. 30. 

4 Redhouse, Journal of Roy. As. Soc., 1886, pp. 268 ff. 

6 [Ibn al-Shajarl, al-ffamdsa, p. 166;] Abulfeda, Annales, ed. Reiskc, I, 
p. 398; cf. al-Damiri, II, p. 297. 1 

* Much similarity can he observed between the ideas expressed in this poem 
and in that attributed to the pre-Islamic poetess Rama bint al-Hu?ayn from 
the Asad tribe (Yfiqfit, III, p. 813, 4-6). 

» Agh., I, p. 136. 

8 Agh., XI, p. 154. 
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deemed entirely equal to true Arabs: one such was Humran b. 
Aban (died 75), of whom the caliph 'Abd al-Malik said that he 
should be regarded as a brother and an uncle; and this man also 
succeeded in marrying into Arab tribes, as did his children. 1 But this 
was the exception rather than the rule. The more usual conditions 
seem to be illustrated in the report that the Qadi Bilal b. Abi Burda 
punished the descendant of a mawla, 'Abd Allah b. 'Awn (died 151), 
with a whipping because he had dared to marry an Arab woman. 2 
Only in the days of the deepest degradation of the Arabs 3 could the 
'Abbasid Commander of the Faithful, al-Qa’im bi-Amr Allah, have 
given his daughter as wife to Togrulbeg; even then, this demand at 
first made the Qurayshite prince shudder, 4 and two hundred years 
earlier it would have revolted even the simplest of Arabs. Even 
people who did not object to the marriage of Arabs with non-Arab 
women rejected this situation in which the woman of higher position 
was to change her rank as a member of a free tribe and become the 
wife of one of lower social rank. Few voices dissent from the outcry 
against this degradation. When Ibrahim b. Nu'man b. Bashir al- 
Ansari gave his daughter to Yahya b. Abi Hafsa, quite an eminent 
Arab poet and a client of the caliph 'Uthman, probably merely 
because of the large bride price of 20,000 dirhams, this occurrence 
was bitingly ridiculed by Arab contemporaries. 5 Later (at the begin¬ 
ning of the second century) when a family from the tribe of Sulaym 
settled in Rawha’ in the district of Baghdad because famine had 
forced them to leave their homesteads, the head of the family gave 
his daughter to a mawla, and the poet Muhammad b. Bashir from 
the tribe of Kharija considered this event so important that he 
travelled to Medina in order to inform the governor, who ordered 
that the marriage should be dissolved. The young bridegroom was 
also given 200 lashes and his beard, hair and brows were shaved 
off—a common act of public ignominy—which presumably hurt the 
poor barbarian more bitterly than the satirical poem in which the 
poet who had denounced him sang, with malicious humour, of the 
lashing he had caused.* The Sulaymite family had in fact committed 

1 Ibn Qutayba, p. 223 above. 

* Ibn Qutayba, p. 245 below. 

* It is worthy of note that the Arabs in Syria retained this attitude even to 
this century towards the Turks. The last Arab village chief thought it shameful 
and undignified to give his daughter to a high Turkish officer during the 
country’s invasion by Ibrahim Pasha; D’Escayrac de Lautour, Le desert et le 
Soudan (German ed. Leipzig 1855) p, 155 [pp. 334-5 of the French original]. 

‘ Ibn al-Athlr, anno 454, ed. BQiaq, X, p. 7, cf. Aug. Mailer, II, p. 83. 

6 AI-Mubarrad, p. 271; al-'Iqd, III, p. 298 mentions Khawla bint Muqatil b. 
Qays b. 'Asim instead of the daughter of Ibrahim al-An§ari. 

* Agh., XIV, p. 150. The poem ends with the words; ‘What other right have 
the mawall than that slaves should wed with other slaves?’ 
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a deed which was repugnant to the aristocratic ideas of the Arabs 
because, even in times of need, true Arab families rejected connections 
even with Arabs whom they did not consider as fully their equals . 1 

Thus the intermarriage of Arabs with mawall was considered a 130 
misalliance and the question was even debated whether pious non- 
Arabs could have Arab women as wives in paradise . 2 That such a 
connection was—at least in this world—regarded as abnormal is seen 
also from the literary fact that the philologist and genealogist al- 
Haytham b. 'Ad! wrote a special work on those mawall who had 
married into Arab families . 3 The question whether such connection 
was permissible remained for a long time a point of debate in Arab 
society and the theologians were also forced to consider it , 4 a proof of 
the difficulty of overcoming the prejudices of Arab aristocrats, despite 
Koran and Sunna . s 

It is quite important for knowledge of the continued survival of the 
old Arab ideas in the theological development of Islam to look at the 
position of this question in legal literature which, though not an 
infallible mirror of the views of those for whom it was written, may 
yet be instructive concerning their aims and moral level. An example 
is the theological treatment of the question with which we have been 
concerned in this chapter. It is well known that Islamic law demands 
that the wall, i.e. guardian of the girl, without whose intervention 
marriage cannot be contracted, makes sure that the future spouse 
is 'worthy’ [ktcfu —we cannot yet use the word 'equal') of the girl.* 

The nature of this 'worthiness’ was very much disputed in theological 
circles in the second century 7 and the main point of the argument was 
whether it included genealogical equality. It is not surprising that 
the pious Medinian Malik b. Anas, the father of Islamic jurisprudence, 
excludes genealogical considerations from the question of worthiness; 
for him only religious issues are important, and the more pious man 
is the more worthy. The famous doctrine of Muhammed’s farewell 
sermon is of course the foremost argument in deciding this question . 8 131 
From the legal point of view one had to provide also for the case in 

1 Ham., p. 117, Jaz* b. Kulayb al-Faq’asi, cf. above p. 80, note 5, and below 
in connection with Haytham b. 'Adi. 

1 AI-Mubarrad, p. 712, xi. 

5 jF ihrist, p. 99, nit. 

* Cf. al-TftsI’s List of Shya books, no. 53. 

6 [Salman allegedly quoted a prohibition by the Prophet of marriages between 
mawall and Arab women: al-Jahi?, al-'Uthmaniyya, Cairo 1955, p. 220; al- 
Haythami, Majma' al-Zawa’id, IV, p. 273. Contrasting attitudes are ascribed to 
'Umar: al-Jahiz, pp. 211, 10; 216, 4; cf. 22r, 13-5. Cf also p. 124, note 8.] 

* Cf. Kremer, Calturgeschichte, I, p. 52r. 

7 The points of difference are not exactly reproduced in al-Sha'ranl, Mlxan 
II, p. 125. 

s Cf. the reproduction of the proof in al-Qastallanl, VIII, p. 21. 
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which a slave [mukatab or ' abi) had a free Arab woman for wife. 1 * 
Such a connection was socially highly objectionable according to old 
Arab views. But the pious views of the Medinian theologians, with 
which in this respect the Shi'ites were in agreement,® could not 
prevail as they were in contrast to the prejudices of society, and the 
Muslim law-givers knew well how to adapt Islam to the demands 
of society and the needs of the day. The first question which Arab 
parents addressed to the man asking for the hand of their daughter, 3 
or to the man who asked for her on behalf of a friend, 4 remained that 
of worthiness (al-kaf), and even if worthiness was proved they used 
to take into consideration special tribal points of view as well. 

In the early days of Islam the exclusive spirit of the Jahiliyya had 
not changed much in this respect inside Arab society. During the 
pagan era a father was not sure of his life if he permitted his daughter 
to marry even a free Arab, if the tribe for some reason considered the 
connection unworthy. 5 * Such prejudices did not cease. The Quray- 
shite 'Abd Allah b. Ja'far had to suffer the bitter reproaches of the 
Umayyad princes because he had given his daughter to the Thaqafite 
al-Hajjaj, though this man was in a highly honoured position; and 
the Thaqafite was finally forced to divorce his Qurayshite wife.® 
Some Arabs were so proud of their noble maternal and paternal 
descent that they did not admit that anybody could be worthy of 
them. This is expressly reported of the poet of the Banu Murra, 
'Aqll b. 'Ullafa (died ioo). 7 

The theologians came to terms with these prejudices. We know 
from a good source what Abu Hanifa thought about this question. 

132 Muhammad b. Hasan al-Shaybanl (died 189) a pupil of the 'great 
Imam' uttered the following doctrine in the latter’s name: ‘The 
Qurayshites are equal to one another; (other) Arabs are of equal 
standing with each other; and of the mawd.ll this is true: those whose 
grandfather and father were Muslims axe equal (to the Arabs) but if 
they have no bride-price {mahr} to offer they are not equal.’ 8 Here the 

1 Al-Muwatta‘, III, pp. 57, 262. 

* Al-TabarsI, Makarim al-Akhlaq {Cairo 1303), p. 84. 

8 Agh., XIV, p. 151, 4. 

«Ibid., X, p. 53, gives instructive details of these conditions; cf. also I, p. 153, 
XIII, p. 34 below, XIV, p. 64, 10 fi. 

5 Agh., XXI, p. 142, 14, 

*Al-'Iqd, I, p. 146, another version, ibid.. Ill, p. 292. 

’ Agh., XI, p. 89, 2. 

8 Al-Janti' al-Saghlr (Balaq 1302), marginal edition to Kitdh al-Khardj by 
the Qa<li Aba YOsuf, cf. Brill, Catalogue ptlriodique, no. 359, p. 32. The book 
received its present form, with the division into abwab, at the beginning of the 
fourth century by the Qadi Aba TAhir al-Dabbas in Baghdad (cf. introduction). 
[Similar maxims are attributed to the Prophet: al-Haythaml, Majma' al- 
Zawa’id, IV,p. 275; al-SuyQti, al-Jami'al-$aghir, II, p. 68. Cf. also the contrast¬ 
ing opinions in Aba SulaymSn al-Khattabl, Ma'alim al-Sunan, III, pp. 180-1.] 
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complete equality of a mawla with the Arabs and of the Arabs with 
the Qurayshites, which Malik had required, is discarded even in 
theory. This teaching was faithfully repeated in the Hanafite 
madhhab and was more strictly circumscribed in the derived codices 
by the direct enunciation of the principle that, in ass essing equality, 
genealogical conditions (al-nasab) have to be considered. 1 The 
Shafi'i school also stresses the nasab as one of the five points which 
must be considered when assessing kafd’a (worthiness). 2 There is 
nothing to prevent the assumption that this represents the teaching 
of al-Shafi'i himself. More especially, genealogical equality is much 
stressed in respect of the women of the Prophet’s family and it was 
the particular task of the naqib al-ashraf to take care of this.® Pious 
traditionists of course paid no heed to these concessions to Arab 
racial prejudices and endeavoured to express the true Muslim 
doctrine. In the third century, al-Bukhari, by the process usual in his 
collection of making the objective material of traditions bear out a 
particular subjective doctrine through tendentious chapter headings, 4 
prejudges the question which was in his time probably still much 
disputed. He thus heads a chapter, the contents of which can hardly 
be used as an argument for or against the above question, Bab: 
al-akfa' fi’l-din, i.e. ‘Chapter: Equals; i.e., in reference to religious¬ 
ness.’ 5 Muslim seems to have avoided the question altogether.® In 133 
later more advanced days the kafd’a question seems to have been 
considered as wholly antiquated and traces of this are also to be 
found in belletristic literature. 7 


The above facts show us sufficiently the prevailing sentiments of 
the Arab aristocracy in the first two centuries of Islam. It is not 
surprising that the scorn and rebuffs by the aristocratic Arabs that 
daily offended the mawla in private and public life finally resulted in 
a reaction of the mawla class against this contempt of the worth of its 
members. In this section we shall see what direction this reaction 
took. 

1 E.g. al-Wiqaya, ed. Kazan 1879, p. 54, commented ed. 1881, p. 125. 

* Minhdj al-falibln, ed. Van den Berg, II, p. 332. 

3 Al-Mawardi, ed. Enger, p. 167. 

* Of. my Z&hiriten, p. 103. 

* B. Nikd}i, no. 15. 

* Its place would be Muslim, III, p. 365. A proof of how seriously pious 
Medinians took the doctrine of equality in marriage law, is seen in the fact 
that Malik extended the Muslim’s right to live married to four women simul¬ 
taneously also to slaves, whereas other jurists—including Abu Hanifa and 
al-Shafi'i—only allowed two women to slaves, four being the privilege of free¬ 
men; al-Mvwa(ta\ III, p. 26. and al-Zurqi.nl, on this passage. 

1 Fahihat al-Khulafd' p, 49. [For the kafd’a see also D. Santillana, Istituzioni 
di diritto musulmano melichita, I, pp. 206 ff.] 
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Many mawall took the easy way out by practising deception to 
remove the reason for their brusque treatment by the Arabs. They 
were presumably the most cowardly and mean amongst them. If 
their foreign non-Arab origin were the cause of rebuffs, fictitious 
genealogies would remove this obstacle to equality. Since anyhow the 
mawall had changed their foreign names to ones with an Arab 
sound 1 when converted to Islam, tribal names, assumed without 
right, and genealogical lies were now to cause the difference between 
them and full Arabs to disappear altogether. 

134 Not only was it in accordance with the tendency of those who were 
of the Arab nation to stigmatize this as despicable, but the intended 
deception also incurred the disapproval of pious circles, the theo¬ 
logians, irrespective of national considerations. Muhammed had 
already condemned genealogical lies in Koran 33:4 2 and he is said to 
have accused those who pretended to trace their descent from other 
than their true father of disbelief, and to have threatened them with 
exclusion from Paradise. 8 Certainly, however, this condemnation 
originally referred to one particular type of deception, which was a 
result of the undisciplined marital conditions in paganism: a child 
whose father remained unknown because of the mother’s freedom in 
sexual intercourse was allotted to one or other of those who could 
have been the father, who was then obliged to recognize the child 
as his. 4 For this adoption the relevant passage in al-Bukhari uses the 

1 The grandfather of the poet Ishaq al-Maw§ili was called Mahan; his son 
changed this into MaymOn {Fihrist, p. 140, rr, Agh., V, p. 1 below). The father 
of Muhallab b. Abl ?ufra was originally called Bashara (YaqSt, II, p. 387) or 
Basfaruj {Fragm. hist, arab, ed. deGoejep. 49). Fashra’, Agh., XIII, p. 64, is pre¬ 
sumably a mistake; there also the Persian names of this family are to be found. 
One sees that in such changes of name attention was paid to similarity of 
sound. An interesting change is that of the name of the Iranian scholar 
Zaradusht b. Adharkhar into Muhammad al-Mutawakkih (Yaqat, III, p. 185, 
probably in honour of the caliph Mutawakkil under whose auspices the learned 
Persian, to whose oral reports JHtamza al-Isfahani often refers, was converted). 

* According to some exegetes, SOra 68:13 also refers to this; others believe 
that such connection of the Koranic verses is not reconcilable with the Islamic 
tendency to take no account of genealogical points; Ibn Durayd, p. 108. In this 
connection the name given to the intruder is typical: zanlm (from zanama, 
pieces of flesh hanging from the ears and necks of sheep and other animals). 
Shazzaz, a mawla of the Tamimites is mocked: the red one (see appendix), the 
zanlm; Agh., XIX, p. 163, 19: 'abdun zanlmun la’lmu’l-jaddi min 'ammin 
wa-kkdli, XIII, p. 53, 12; Marwan al-A?ghar mocks the poet 'AH b. al-Jahm: 
zanlmu awladi’l-zina'i, Agh., XI, p. 4, 11; muzannam, Agh., XXI, p. 187, 7. In 
later language zanlm simply means bastard (Dozy s.v.) and is equal to the He¬ 
brew mamzer\ in metaphorical usage the word means also a shameless person as 
is evident from no. 176 of the Responsa of the Ge’Cnim, ed. Harkavy (Studies 
and Communications of the Imp. Libr. St Petersburg, IV, p. 73, 23). 

* B, Fara’id, no. 36, cf. ManSqib, no. 6. 

* Nikah, no. 36, cf. especially aUMuwatta’, III, pp. 202 fl. 
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expression iltafa (lata VIII). This word 1 (and the related nata, to hang 
on) is generally used of the reception of a stranger and his complete 
genealogical assimilation by another tribe, and has usually an over¬ 
tone of mockery. ‘You are a da'i who was tied (nita) to the family of 
Hashim as a drinking vessel is tied behind the rider.' 2 The comparison 
with ‘a drinking vessel which is hung on’ is common in this context 3 135 
just as the ‘drinking vessel of the rider’ is generally used to denote a 
matter which is treated as despicable or at least of no importance. 

This is best illustrated in the saying ascribed to the Prophet: ‘Do 
not treat me like the drinking vessel of the rider (ka-qadahi’l-mkibi): 
the rider fills the vessel and then puts it aside and covers it with his 
luggage. If he needs a drink he drinks from the vessel, if he wants to 
wash, he washes in it, and if he does riot need it at all he empties it; 

(you must not treat me thus) but mention me at the beginning, the 
middle and the end of the prayer.' 4 As we have seen this image is a 
favourite description of unjustified claims to belong to a tribe to 
which one is really a stranger. This practice must have been common in 
the pagan era (by way of adoption) 5 6 as well as in the early days of 
Islam;® otherwise it would hardly have been this very circumstance 
which was used in the kija —with or without justification—to injure 
troublesome opponents. 7 During paganism some people had adopted 

1 Al-Muwatta’, ibid., p. 206 penult., in IV (yulltu), Agh., XI, p. 171 ult. The 
mother of the poet Suwayd al-Yashkuri was, before her marriage to Abo Kahil. 
married to a DhubyanI; when he died she was pregnant with Suwayd and her 
second husband adopted the child (istaldfa Abii Kahil ibnahd); in an even more 
general sense in Ibn Hisham, p. 64, 2. 

* Hassan b. Thabit, Dluian, p. 37 penult, [ed. Hirschfeld, 226:7] = A gK IV, 
p. 6, 8 (da'l Agh., = hajm). Similar comparisons using the same expression, 

(nlfa, mandf} ibid., p. 83 ult., 97, 5, from below [Hirschf., 228:3; 221:3], Agh., 

XXI, p. 208, 2. Cf. the word tcmwdf of this root in a variant to Jiam., p. 249, 
v. 4. 'Allaqa is used in the same meaning, e.g. Agh., XII, p. 46, 19. 

* Al-sihd' di-mu'allaq, Agh., VIII, p. 31,18, used by the poet al’-Ahwa? against 
Kuthayyir (died 105) who, though belonging to the Khuza'a tribe, wanted 
above all to be recognised as Qurayshite of the Band Kinana and submitted to 

many poetical, but also some real, beatings with this end in view._In later 

days AbU Nuwas (in al-'Iqd, II, p. 302, 3) made the comparison: ‘As the wdw, 
which is without justification added to the word ‘Amr(u)'. 

* Q5-di 'Iyad, al-Shifa' (lith. ed. Constantinople 1295), II, p. 56. 

6 Tabannd, B. Nihdb, no. rs, al-Azraqi, p. 469, 7; it put the adopted on a par 
with true children in matters of inheritance also. 

* Ifc is surprising to learn, Agh., XI, p. 80, that it happened with the express 
approval of ‘Umar that YazTd b. ‘Ubayd, who in the Jahiliyya had become a 
slave of the Band Sa'd, incorporated himself and all his family into that tribe 
and disdained to return to his own. 

7 Several of Hassan's satires are very instructive in this respect, especially 
Diwan, p. 34, 5 [ed. Hirschfeld, 59:3] where Sa’d b. Abi Sarh is scorned 
because ‘ Aba Sarh was impotent and begot no child and now after his death you 
claim to be his son.’ It is known that it was told of al-Walld b. al-Mughira that 
his father declared him to be his son only when he was eighteen years old- a 
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136 their prisoners of war 1 or their slaves, perhaps because they wished 
to enhance tribal prestige with an increase of the number {'adad) of 
its sons and members or to gain for the family the property of a 
wealthy mawla (we have an example of this from the middle of the 
Umayyad period). 2 For such adoption the verb istalhaqa was used. 2 

By generalizing in a way those sayings ascribed to Muhammed which 
we have quoted above the theologians represent such corrections of 
genealogical facts as being sharply condemned by the Prophet him¬ 
self: ‘Doubly cursed is he,' the Prophet is made to say, ‘who claims 
descent from anyone but his rightful father or who insinuates himself 
into any tribe other than that of his patrons.’ 4 Muhammed praises 
three of his companions 5 because, though not Arabs by descent, they 
were most faithful followers of his teaching: the Persian Salman, 
the Abyssinian Bilal and the Greek §uhayb b. Sinan. This §uhayb, 6 
however, who came to Mecca as a slave, traced his descent back to 
the Arab Namir b. Qasit, and when he was reproached by 'Umar 

137 invented a convenient hypothesis to justify his genealogical claim. 7 

1 Cf. the example of Shanfara, Agh., XXI, p. 134. 

8 Agh., I, p. 134, 11 ff., the example of the poet Nusayb (died 108) whom his 
patrons want to adopt for such purposes; but the poet, realizing the intention, 
does not consent. The above-mentioned consideration that the 'adad of the 
family should be increased, explains the frequent legal cases about the inheri¬ 
tance of the wald ", as seen from examples in Muwatta’, III, p, 263. 

3 Agh., I, p. 7 ult., 8, 4. 

1 Al-Mubarrad, p. io, cf. B. Jizya, no. 10 man tawalla ghayr mawallhl. [Cf. 
al-Haythaml, Majma al-Zawd’id, IV, p. 232; Kanz al- Ummal, X, nos. 1563-8, 
and also VI, nos. 725-31, 734-46.] 

5 Cf. also Muslim, V, p. 209, B. Buyu', no. 100. 

* This name was presumably given him in view of his descent (name taken 
from colour, see appendix to this volume). Cf. fuhb al-sibdl in the dictionaries 
s.v. and a verse of DhuT-Rumma in Ibn-al-Sikkit, p. 165 [ed. Cheikho, p. 198; 
Dlwan, 23:22], cf. Kremer, Culturgeschichte, II, p. 155. The beards of the 
Persians seem to have given the Arabs many opportunities for mockery; in 
the ‘ Antar romance, from whose Persians episodes a whole anthology of derisive 
names for Persians could be made, they are among other things ridiculed, as 
‘broad-beard with tufted moustache’ {'arid al-dhaqn mantuf al-sibdl; 'Ant., 
V, p. 134,3). This last name {cl.madhlUl al-sibal, XVII, p. no, 11) is presumably 
the opposite of maftul al-sibal, describing the Arab hero (XI, p. 25, 3); cf. 
Landberg, Proverbes et dictons, I, p. 258, The shaven beard of Persian fire priests 
is derided in ff am., p. 820, v. 3, (Cf. ’Long beard' as a scornful form of address, 
Tab,, III, p. 1310, 15; while ahasf al-lihyati (‘with sparse beard’) is the shameful 
name with which an anonymous poet insults the Banu'l-Hujaym of the Tamim 
tribe; Agh., XVTII, p. 170, 20. It is also found, however, that the hero must 
have a long beard, Agh., XVII, p. 90, 4.) 

■> Al-Mubarrad, p. 366. [Cf. Tbn Sa'd, III/i, p. 162; Ibn ’Asakir, VI, p. 453; 
Ibn Idajar, Isaba, III, p. 255.) 

passage of the Koran is referred to this (al-Baydawf, II, p, 348, 4). Hassan’s 
satirical verses pp. 94-95 [Hirschl, nos. 173-4, l8r, 183] against Ibn aI-Ziba*rI 
put this event into its proper place and should be read in this context. 
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The true Arabs were only being faithful to their traditional views 1 
in indignantly repudiating such genealogical pretensions. Theology® 
and tribal pride—otherwise heterogenous and opposing forces—were 
united in their disapproval of lies which seemed despicable to either. 

To those who taught that descent was irrelevant the endeavour to 
think up untrue descents for wordly reasons must have been doubly 
reprehensible. 

The Arabs called a person who falsely claimed descent other than 
the true one da'i, i.e, ‘usurper, intruder’; this was a shameful thing 
to be, 3 and the epithet was a sure form of insult. 4 But it seems that 
the ambitious mawaLi incurred this opprobrium even where their status 
was connected with circumstances that were honourable from the 
Islamic point of view. The family of Abu Bakra in Basra, who were 
among the first Muslim settlers at that place and participated largely 
in its founding, 5 did not scruple to claim a fictitious genealogy though 138 
their ancestor had been a client of the Prophet himself. A poet from 
Basra ridicules this vain undertaking in the following epigram: 

Family of Abu Bakra, awake! Sunlight is not eclipsed by the light 
of a little lamp; 

Verily clientship with the Prophet is a nobler connection than is 
descent from the Banu Tlaj.® 

1 Al-Nabigha, 24:2, and also 2r2, 5. 

3 The introduction of Ziyad b. Ablhi, the fanatical enemy of the 'Alids, into 
the tribe of Aba Sufyan gave the pious Muslims a special opportunity to be 
indignant with such falsifications; al-Ya’qObl, II, p. 295. It was the target for 
ridicule and disapproval also for non-religious reasons, Agh., XVII, p. 57. 

3 tfam., p. 652, v. 1. This point is utilized by Arab satirical poetry, cf. p. 671, 
v. 4. An example is the satirical poem of Farazdaq against AyyQb alJ?abbI, 
who was said to have been really a ZinjI and insinuated himself into the tribe 
of Pabba, Agh., XIX, p. 24. In the competition of the two rival poets, Ibn 
Qanbar and Muslim b. al-Walid (in Hartin al-Rashld’s time), the latter, who 
called himself a descendant of the An?ar, is told; yd da'l al-Ansar (Agh., XIII, 

P- 9 ). 

4 An original example is the insult of MtSsa b. al-Wajih against Yazid b. al- 
Muhallab, governor of Khurasan (see above p. 126, note 1) who had scolded 
him for pretending to be a Himyarite with yd da'i and the reply was 'O son 
of a woman from Marw, whose geneological lies are more obvious than yours? 

Are you not the mavsla. of 'Uthman b. al-'As al-Thaqafl? Was not your grand¬ 
father a Magian named BasfarQj, which you made into Abd §ufra?’, Fragm, 
hist.arab., p. 49. A combination of this insult is: da'i ad'iyd’ i.e. someone who 
lies himself into a tribe which itself claims a fictitious genealogy and is therefore 
da'i itself. Thus the poet Ibn Harma is ridiculed for having unjustly related 
himself to the Khulj whose genealogy was not certain (cf. Robertson Smith, 
p. 16); Agh., IV, p. 102, Ibn Durayd, p, 244. 

6 Ibn al-Faqih, p. 188. 

4 Ibn Durayd, p. 186. There are presumably valuable data on this in the first 
part of the Kit&b Ansdb al-Ashraf by al-Balidhurl, of which Ch. Schefer of 
Paris has a MS.; cf. De Goeje’s account of its contents in ZDMG, XXXVIII, 
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In assessing these conditions no account should be taken of cases 
where genealogical lies were dictated not by vain ambition but by 
the need to survive, as for example in the case of the Kharijite 
' Imran b. Idittan, who had to flee from a’l-IJaj j aj’s anger like a hunted 
animal and changed his tribal alliance in self-defence. ‘To-day I am 
Yemenite,’ he said of himself; ‘when I meet a Yemenite; and if I meet 
a Ma'addite I am of the tribe of ‘Adnan.’ 1 

The Kharijite confession is the one which did the most to encourage 
emancipation from rigid tribal affiliations. Thus it is particularly 
valuable to become acquainted with the relevant sayings of the 
Kharijite poet and martyr before we begin our description of the 
Shu'ubiyya. No Muslim party was more predisposed to take seriously 
the Islamic teaching of the equality of races and tribes in Islam 2 than 
the Kharijites, who thought Nabataeans and Abyssinian slaves just 
as well suited as the proud Qurayshites to gain the leadership of the 
Islamic community in free elections by the people. Amongst the 
many divisions of the freely developing Kharijism there was a party 
whose founder, Yazid b. Unaysa, carried the equality of 'Arab and 
' Ajam so far as to proclaim the doctrine that God would send another 
prophet from amongst the ’Ajam, together with a book of divine 
139 revelation which is already extant in heaven and which would 
abrogate the religion of Muhammed. 3 In the context of these convic¬ 
tions, the words of the poet of this party who replied to those who 
asked him whether he belonged to Rabi'a and Mudar or to the Banu 
Qahtan, ‘We are the sons of Islam, and God is one, and the best 
servant of God is he who is grateful to him.’ 4 are a clear echo of the 
Prophet’s teaching during his farewell pilgrimage. The despised 
mawdll did in fact gladly join this party, which best guaranteed 
their human rights. 3 Already under Mu'awiya I there was a Khari¬ 
jite rebellion of mawali led by a certain Abu 'All from Kufa who was 
a tnawla. of the Banu Harith. ‘We have,’ said the rebels, ‘heard a 
wonderful Koran which guides on the right path; we have accepted 

1 Al-Mubarrad, p. 532, r3. He says in another poem, p, 533, 6: ‘He does not 
cease to question me to gain knowledge, about me but men are either deceived 
or deceivers.’ 

* Al-Shalirastanl, p. 101, below. 

3 This did not prevent people who had not understood this point in the 
Kharijite teaching remaining faithful to Arab prejudices. The poet al-TirimmSb 
was a Kharijite, and yet we find him a fanatical Yemenite partisan, Agh., 
XV, p. 113, 6 from below. 

*Agk., XVI, p. 154, 6 from below, cf. Dozy [Histoire des Musulmans 
d'Espagne, I, p. 142; German transl.:] Cesch.d. Mauren in Sp., I, p. 89. 

3 Kremer, Culturgesch. d. Orients, II, p. 157. 

p. 389. The caliph al-Mahdl officially restored the proper affiliation of this 
family by proclaiming them again as mawall of the Prophet’s house, al-Fakhri, 
p. 214. 
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its teaching and have added no companion to God. This God has sent 
the Prophet to all mankind and has not withheld him from anyone/ 1 
This is presumably the earliest attempt of the foreign element to 
reject, even if only cautiously, the doctrine of Arab superiority. This 
viewpoint also explains how it could happen that even old historians 
of Islam made the representatives of the Shu'ubiyya into Khari- 
jites; 2 we shall return to this when treating of Abu 'Ubayda in the 
last chapter. 

But it was only much later that the prevailing trend allowed the 
old Arab tribal barriers to be pierced. In particular al-Hajjaj, a 
fanatical enemy of the mawdll , seems to have taken the sayings 
directed against the intruders seriously. For example, he threatened 
Himran b. Aban (in Basra), a prisoner of war from 'Ayn al-Tamr 
who had been freed by 'Uthman and who attempted to pass as an 
Arab of the Namir tribe, with death if he did not admit his true 
descent and desist from his attempts at insinuating himself among 140 
the Arabs. 3 4 5 There were presumably many such examples, which did 
not, however, prevent constant and determined attempts at intrusion 
by descendants of the non-Arabs in the various provinces of Islam.* 

This is proof that the harshness and brutality with which men like 
al-Hajjaj punished such deceptions did not last long and were an 
exception to the general rule. We find the da'is in the highest political 
positions; it is sufficient to mention Muhallab b. Abi Sufra and his 
son. 6 

It was not difficult for Arabs of doubtful genealogy to correct their 
pedigree, particularly at the beginning of the 'Abbasid period. AbQ 
Nukhayla, a light-hearted poet of doubtful descent (1 mashkuk fi 
nasabihi) —the story of his being driven from home by his parents 
was presumably only invented to conceal his true origin—built 
himself a house in the area of the Banu Himman avowedly in order 
an yusahfiifia nasabahu, i.e., to correct his genealogy and gain the 
right to call himself al-Tfimmani. The elders of the tribe supported 
him in this undertaking. 3 Nobody appears to have objected to 
al-Ghitrif b. 'Afa’, brother of the slave-girl Khayzuran, who became 
the wife of the caliph al-Mahdl and gave birth to Harun al-Rashid, 
passing as a member of the Arab tribe of the Banu Harith b. Ka'b, 7 

1 Al-Ya’qfibi, II, p. 262; cf. Ibn al-Athlr, III, p. 179. 

1 Cf. Brflnnow, Die Charidschiten water den ersten Omajjaden {Leiden 
1884), p. 31, note 4. 

5 Al-Baladhurl, p. 368, cf. Yaqllt, III, p. 597. 

4 A typical example from Andalusia in Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Codera, no. 771, 

P- 357- 

5 See above p. 126, note 1. 

9 Agh., XVIII, p. 145. 

7 YaqOt, in. p. 489, 12. 1 
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despite his obvious foreign descent. 1 He was sufficiently respected {he 
became governor of Yemen and Khurasan) to dare to do this. But less 
important people than this brother-in-law of the caliph al-Mahdl and 
uncle of Harun could also make such attempts. A dihqan from Kufa, 
in the reign of Harun, undertook a long journey when he felt that he 
had become rich enough to equal the Arab aristocrats. On his return 
he introduced himself to society as a descendant of the Banu Tamlm: 
‘He goes to bed as mawld,' —taunted his former friend, the poet 
'Ali b. Khalil, ‘and awakens claiming to be an Arab.’ 2 Or as another 
poet puts it: 

To-day you are descended from Hashim, bravo! and to-morrow 
you are mawld and the day after you are a confederate of an 
Arab tribe. 

If this is true you are all mankind, o HashimT, o mawld, 

0 Arab. 8 

141 In earlier, stricter times the mawld relationship was disciplined by 
a rigorous customary law; it was hard for a client of a tribe to change 
his patron. But even in early times it appears to have been possible 
by formal buying to withdraw a mawld from the clientship of his 
original patron and to incorporate him into another clientship.* 
Against such attempts the traditional decree aUwala’ li-man a'taqa 
was directed, i.e., as client a man is subordinate to the person who 
has freed the former slave. 6 Later it was not particularly difficult to 
become the mawld of a different tribe wherever and as often as one 
wished. The example of the poet Abu’l-'Atahiya shows how people 
could join different tribes as mawld at any moment.® The caliph 
al-Mutawakkil even decreed that a favourite of his court who be¬ 
longed to the Banu Azd should renounce this relationship and become 
mawld of the caliph. 7 This would have been impossible in the good old 
days of Arab tribal strictness. 

What was possible in this respect is seen from the example of the 
poet Ibn Munadir (beginning of the 'Abbasid period), a true mawld 
who, despite his frivolity and unchastity, succeeded in becoming an 
authority in the field of hadlth philology. Even the famous authority 
on tradition, Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, consulted him about linguistic 
difficulties in traditions which nobody could so easily unravel as this 

1 Al-Ya'qObI, II, p. 481. 

* Agh., XIII. p. 18. 

5 Al-'Iqd, III, p. 301. 

1 Agh., I, p. 129, 17, indicates this. 

s B. Shuriit, no. 13. 

0 Agk., Ill, p. 141. 

1 Al-Ya'qubi, II, p. 597 
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mawla of Sulayman b. Qahraman. This patron of Ibn Munadir had 
himself originally been the mawla of Ubayd Allah (governor of Sijistan 
under al-Hajjaj) a son of Abu Bakra, of whom we have just heard 
(p. 129) that though originally a slave of the tribe of Thaqlf, he was a 
freed-man of the Prophet. ‘Ubayd Allah now tried to pass himself off 
as a full-blooded Thaqafl. Sulayman insinuated himself into the tribe 
of Tamim, and Ibn Munadir told people that he was of the tribe of 
Sulaym. ‘Thus/ says our source, ‘Ibn Munadir is the mawla. of the 
mawla of a mawla and at the same time a da'l, client of a da'l. This 
has never been repeated in history.’ 1 This fact is sufficient to show 142 
the indifferent leniency with which these conditions, previously so 
much more strictly judged, were treated in ‘Abbasid times. In the 
course of time such conditions became more and more common, 2 
though they did not escape the strong criticism of genealogists and 
the scorn of satirists. 

It was not only barbarian revolutionaries and rebels who assumed 
Arab genealogies in order to make dynastic claims; 3 courtiers of the 
caliph also indulged undisturbed in the flourishing business of 
genealogical falsifications. Amongst the viziers of the caliph al- 
Mu'tamid there was the Persian Isma’il b. Bulbul, who, during the 
reign of this prince, wielded much influence in state affairs, hardly 
anybody in higher circles taking it amiss that he was a da'l, trying 
everything in his power to pass as descendant of the Banu Shayban. 

In speech and writing he indulged in the most choice linguistic finesses 
in order to pass more easily as a full Arab. 4 It took a mocker like 
Ibn Bassam (died 303), who made epigrams even against his own 
father, to touch satirically upon the genealogy of this pseudo- 
Shaybanite vizier. 5 On the other hand there were some panegyrists 
who made the assumed descent of the intruder the subject of servile 
praise: ‘They say: Abu’l-Saqr (this was the by-name of Ibn Bulbul) 
boasts that he is descended from the Shayban; I told them: By no 
means, Shayban boasts of him. Many a father was elevated in nobility 

1 Al-Jahi? in Agh., XVII, p. 9. It also happened that two brothers of the 
same family quarrelled about the claim to Arab tribal affiliation, one brother 
denouncing the intrusion of the other, who wanted to deny his foreign descent 
at all costs; Agh., XX, p. 67 (Hasan b. Wahb (died 250) and his brother Sulay¬ 
man b.W.). 

s An example Agh., XVII, p. 84, ix. 

3 The most remarkable example of this is that of the rebel 'All $a(ub al-Zinj 
with his 'Alid genealogy. He called himself ‘All b. Muhammad b. Ahmad etc. b. 
al-Husayn b. ‘All b. Abl Talib. According to Abb Bakr al-§hli this rebel simply 
copied the genealogy of another man; the Muhammad b. Ahmad with whom 
the list of his ancestors began was a contemporary only three years older than 
himself; al-IIusrf, I, p. 259. 

4 Ibn al-Mu'tazz, ed. Lang, ZD MG, XL, p. 572, v. 131. 

3 Al-Mas'ndl, VIII, p. 259, 3, cf. p. xo8, 2 and al-Husri, I, pp. 245 ff. 
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by his son who descended from him.’ 1 Only the descendants of the 
families of the old Persian immigrants into southern Arabia appear 
to have prided themselves on the consciousness of their Persian 
descent and to have aimed at no assimilation with the Arabs. As late 

143 as the third century these families are still distinguished as Abna’. 2 
But they participated eagerly in the intellectual life of the Arabs and 
produced many an excellent Arabic poet® and famous Islamic 
theologian.* 

VI 

What we have considered so far have merely been the clever 
manoeuvres of individual importance. But we see the methods 
through which these ambitious Persians tried to enhance their own 
personal value, being employed in the course of Islamic history by 
whole peoples and races. Peoples who were brought under Arab rule 
and who wished to have a part in the preferential position of the 
Arabs before all other races in the Islamic world easily invented 
Arab genealogies for themselves. This' for instance was done by the 
Kurds, for whom it was comparatively easy because, like the Arab 
Bedouins, they were nomads. 6 A Berber group in North Africa named 
Barr b. Qays as their ancestor, taking no account even of the fact that 
this Qays whom they claimed as tribal ancestor died without child¬ 
ren. 4 Ibn Khaldun dealt exhaustively with these genealogical fables 
of the Berber tribes 7 and from the various versions of these one can 
recognise the endeavours of the genealogists to give this self-confident 
people, who strove against the Arabs to an unusual degree, an equal 
place inside Islam. The author of the history of the Almoravids, 
Almohads and Almerinids mentions in the introduction to the last 
part of his work the legends about the Arab descent of the Berbers, 
and the emigration of their ancestors from Arab lands; and he also 
cites verses invented to strengthen these fables.® 

144 The negro peoples who had accepted Islam also connected them¬ 
selves genealogically with the Arab people. The traditions of the 
Bomu represent their pre-Islamic rulers as being descended from south 

1 Al-Fakhrl, p. 299. For such turns of the Arabic language {taftakkiru bihi'l- 
ansabu) cf. al-Amidi, Muwazana, p. 140. 

1 Jazlrat al-'Arab, pp. 55, 13; 88, 13:104, 2; 114,15. It is interesting that the 
racial conscience and national tendency of these Persians was so active that they 
falsified the Rada'I qaslda in favour of Persian national bias (ibid., 234, 10), 
though this qa$lda speaks well of the Persians in any case (241, 7-8). 

s Ibid., p. 57, 17. 

4 See above, p. 108. 

5 Al-Mas'Odi, III, pp. 253 f. 

‘ Al-Baladhuri, p. 223. 

7 Histoire des Berberes, ed, De Slane, I, pp. 107 ff. On the motives which made 
the Berbers claim relationship with the Arabs, Ibn KhaldQn has some pertinent 
remarks, l.c. II, p. 4, transin,, vol. III. p. 184. 

* Annales regum Mauritaniae, ed. Tomberg, I, pp. 184-6. 
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Arabian heroes; the Muslim dynasty traces descent from 'Uthman; 
and also the Fula negroes claim Arab descent . 1 Popular legend and 
etymology show real orgies of invention in giving effect to this aspira¬ 
tion which is so widespread among the lowest nations in Islam. 

We find tendencies with a similar aim also amongst the Persians. 

And this leads ns to the discussion of another manifestation of the 
reaction of the non-Arab elements against Arab arrogance. The 
Persians retained great pride in their glorious past long after they 
were conquered, and guarded zealously the traditions of this past, so 
that they would not, and could not, give up such traditions by 
deliberately wiping out their glorious memories. When individual 
Persians proved untrue to their descent and, despite Arab protest, 
insinuated themselves into Arab tribes by means of clumsy fables, 
it was only the frivolity of individuals who were concerned in these 
more or less successful undertakings, and the descent of the whole 
Persian people was never involved. But it was not only individual 
mawall who were scorned; the arrogance of the Arabs affected the 
whole nation. To the desire to bring the Persian nation closer to Arab 
descent is due the exploitation of those legends which claim that the 
Persians descended from Isaac 2 , the brother of Isma'Il, whom the 
Arabs called their ancestor. This assertion is without doubt the 
invention of the systematic genealogists 3 who liked to embroider their 
science with biblical touches, but no one was more glad of it than 
were the Muslims of Persian descent. Whereas on the one hand it 
showed that the Persians were brothers of the Arabs and as such could 
claim full equality with them, it contained on the other hand some 
indication that in a sense they were above them because their ances¬ 
tor was the child of a free born mother, whereas the ancestor of the 
Arabs was the son of a slave woman. 4 * 6 * The ancestor of the Arabs, 145 
Ishmael, is thus confronted with Isaac 8 as the ancestor of the Persians 
or the non-Arabs in general; 8 hence comes an increased tendency to 

1 G. A. Krause, in Ausland, 1883, p. 183. 

* From a son of Isaac called Nails, in particular, many Persian lineages are 

descended, Ibn al-Faqlh, p. 197, 5. 

4 The poet Jarir (died no) can use it already as a well-known theory; Yaqnt, 

II, p, 862, 21 0., Agh., VXI, p. 65 from helow, where sddatin must be corrected 
to sdrata. [Diwan, ed. al-Sawi, p. 242, 10 ffj. 

4 But Arab fanaticism represented them as being descended from Lot; Ibn 
Badrttn, p. 8. 

6 It is noteworthy that in the Kitdb al-'Ayn (cited by al-Nawawi, commen¬ 

tary to Muslim, I, p. 164) and also in the Sunan of Nasa’I (commented ed. of 
Dimnatl, Cairo 1299, p. 19) a son of Abraham called Farrtikh is mentioned, 
who is said to be the Abu'l-‘Ajam (patriarch of non-Arabs). For the sons of this 
patriarch see al-Baydawi, I, p. 85, 24. 

* The Greeks, too, are said to be descended from him [al-Mas'ttdi, Murdj, H, 
p. 244=]; IbnBadrSn, p. 470. ‘AI-Isma'iHyya wa’l-Ish5qiyya' (Ishmaelites and 
Isaacites) means ‘Arabs and non-Arabs'; al-'Iqd, II, p. 91, 13. 
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make Isaac feature more prominently in ancient history. 1 Not Is- 
ma'U, as the Arabs claim, 2 but Isaac, as the Bible teaches, is said to 
have been the son of Abraham whom the obedient patriarch was 
willing to slaughter on Allah’s demand, (al-dhabzh)* The legend of 
the spring of Zamzam in Mecca was approached with similar intent. 
Long before accepting Islam the Persians whose Abrahamite descent 
is stressed also on this occasion 4 , claim to have made pilgrimages to 
this holy spring in honour of Abraham, and they have continued this 
pious custom to the time of Sasan b. Babak. 5 Such legends 6 were not 
put about by the Arabs in order to claim an international past for the 
Zamzam fable, 7 but owe their existence to the reaction of non-Arab 
elements in Islam. 

It is true that the theologians who, as we have previously observed, 
furthered as much as they could the teaching of the equality of all 
nations within Islam gladly accepted such legends. In a late tradition 
146 they represent the Prophet himself as saying that the people of Fans 
are members of the prophetic family and pointing to the relationship 
of Isma'il to Ishaq. 3 Nevertheless this genealogical fable is not of 
Arab origin, but was put about by the reaction of the non-Arab ele¬ 
ments in Islam. In particular it was advanced by the circle who in 
Islamic history represented the strongest and most self-confident 
reaction of Iran against the contempt of the exponents of the old 
Arab views: this is the party of the ahl al-taswiya, i.e. the confessors 
of equality (of nationalities), or al-Shu’ubiyya, as it is usually called. 
In the next chapter we shall deal with the nature of this party, its 
aims and literary manifestations. 

1 How far this -was taken is best shown by the fact that even those Persians 
who were not converted to Islam connected their religion to Abraham in order 
to impress the Muslims amongst whom they lived, Chwolsohn, Ssahier, I. p. 646. 

s In Arab circles people became so accustomed to replacing Isaac with 
Isma'il that, in a Muslim paraphrase of Genes. 28: 13 ascribed to Wahb b. 
Munnabih, the ancestors of Jacob are called Tshaq and Isma'il’, Ibn al-Faqih, 
p. 97, 20. 

3 On this disputed question, cf. also the references given by me in ZDMC, 
XXXII, p. 359, note 5. For the sake of completeness I refer also to the following 
additional passages: al-Mas’ftdl, VI, p. 425, Qu{b al-Din, Cesch. d. Stadt Mekka, 
p. 370, Fakhr al-DIn al.Razi, Mafatlh, VII, pp. 155 f., al-Maqqarl, I, 487, 7, 
Ibn Khallikan, no. 747 (VIII, p. 148, 5). 

* Al-Mas‘ftdl, II, pp. 148 f,, (idem, Kitab al-Tanblh, p. 109,] al-QazwInl, I. 
p. J99- 

6 YaqOt, II, p. 941. 

e Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Bhlaq, [ed. Tomberg, I, p. 47] I, p. 26, fights these 
‘hallucinations of the Persians’ (kkurtdfa al-'Ajam) as he calls them. 

7 Thus Dozy, De Israeliten te Mekka, p. 150. 

» Al-Siddiqi, fol. 38 b. 
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THE SHU UBIYYA 


The party of the Shu'ubiyya shows in the very name which it 
probably gave itself (whereas the description ‘Confessors of equality' 
was presumably bestowed by its opponents), what it considered as 
the centre of its party platform and where it placed the weight of its 
opposition to others. This name goes back to the Koranic verse 
which teaches the equality of all men within Islam (see above p. 155 ) 
and is derived from the Arabic word which in this passage is used 
for ‘peoples’: sku'Ub. 1 We are thus dealing with a party which, in 
the name of the Koran and of the Sunna founded on its teachings, 
seriously demanded the equality of non-Arabs with Arabs within 
Islam, and which in the literary field (because the Shu'ubiyya party 
is a group of authors and scholars and not of dissatisfied people and 
rebellious mobs) furthered an agitation to establish their own 
teaching and oppose contrary opinion,* This party, the zenith of whose 
power we might put in the second and third century a.h. (we shall see 
that polemic against it reached its peak in the third century) rep¬ 
resented in its most modest expression the teaching of the full 
equality of the l Ajam with the Arabs, and in more daring formula¬ 
tions attempted even to assert Arab inferiority in the face of Persian 
superiority. The favour which outstanding Persian families enjoyed 
at the 'Abbasid court, and the great influence which they had in the 
government of Islam, encouraged the Persians and their friends to 
express openly their long-suppressed resentment of Arab racial arro- 148 
gance; and the free language that they used was possibly encouraged 
by the example of the caliphs themselves. A good observer charac¬ 
terized (and he was probably not the first to do so) the relation of 
the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid dynasties by calling the first an Arab 
and the latter an ‘Ajami or Khurasanian empire. 3 In a sense the 

1 According to some philologists shu'ub is used in respect of non-Arabs only 
and in this context is the same as qabail (tribes) which is only used 'of Arabs, 
According to another view shi'b (sing, of shu'ub) is a wider generic word, 
whereas qablla is of narrower meaning: a shi'b contains several qaba'il; 
al-'Iqi, II, p. 55. 

! [Cf. H. A. R. Gibb. Studies on the Civilization of Islam, pp. 62-73: 'The 
Social Significance of the Shu'ubiyya ’.] 

3 Al-Jahi?, Kitab al-Bayan, fol. 156a [III, p. 366]. 
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situation created by the fall of the Umayyad rule in respect of in¬ 
fluence and the position of the various nationalities, is correctly 
described in the last words of a warning poem which later historians 
make Na?r b. Sayyar, the Khurasanian governor of the last Umayyad 
ruler Marwan II, address to the latter: ‘Flee from your dwelling-place 
and say'—so someone is enjoined—: ‘Farewell Arabs and Islam .' 1 

Islam, however, was by no means at an end, but the Arabs had to 
take many a rebuff during the time which followed. Under the caliph 
Abu Ja‘far al-Mansur we already witness the spectacle of an Arab 
vainly waiting for admission at the gates of the caliph's palace, 
whereas the Khurasanis freely enter and ridicule the raw Arab . 2 

Amongst the many viziers at the height of ‘Abbasid rule there is 
hardly one of Arab descent, most of them being mawall and Persians, 
and yet there are but few indications that such conditions were 
considered unnatural. The sentiment which prevailed in this group 
in respect of Arab glory is evident from the disgust of a vizier when 
the poet Abu Tammam (died 231 ) compared the caliph with Hatim 
Tayyi’, Ahnaf, and Iyas, who were the pride of the Arab race: 'You 
compare the Commander of the Faithful to these Arab barbarians ?’ 3 
Amongst the statesmen of the empire there are people of obscure 
descent like RabI' b. Yunus, the vizier of the second 'Abbasid caliph 
al-Mansur who was descended from a certain Kaysan, the client of 
'Uthman, but according to other reports was a foundling . 4 This 
149 example shows how at this time the idea accepted by Arab society 
of seeing only people of blameless and noble Arab descent at the head 
of the state had been completely pushed into the background, where¬ 
as in older days the mere fact that the female ancestor of a man had 
been a laqlta i.e. a foundling of unknown descent, had been con¬ 
sidered shameful . 5 

The caliph al-Ma’mun did not conceal the fact that he valued the 
Persian race higher than the Arab race, and when an Arab re¬ 
proached him for favouring the inhabitants of Khurasan above the 
Arabs from Syria, the caliph characterized the Arabs thus:* ‘I have 
never bidden a Qays descend from his horse but he ate up all my 
treasure to the last dirham; the southern Arabs (Yemen) I do not 

1 Al-Mas'ttdl, III, p. 62. 

*Agh., XVIII, p. 14S, 16 ff. 

s Ibn Khallikan, no. 146, II p. 74. It is typical that Aba Nuwas openly 
prefers Persian ways to the unrefined Bedouin life, which he despises. See the 
passages in Noldeke's essay on this poet in Orient und Occident, I, p. 367. Also, 
AbuT-'Ala.' calls the Bedouins la'if a wakshiyya, Siq{ al-Zand, II, p. 140, v. 3. 
cf. I, p. 123, w. 2-3. 

* AI-Fakhrl, p. 208. [Cf. D. Sourdel, Le Vizirat 'abbaside, p. 88.] 

5 Al-Tabrlzi to If am., p. 4, 8; JJassSn, Dlwdn, p. 29 penult, [ed. Hirschfeld, 
137:1] aw tad al-laqlta, cf. from later days Agh., XVIII, p. 178, 4. 

‘Tab., Ill, 1142. 
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love and they love me not; the Quda'a Arabs await the arrival of the 
Sufyani 1 in order to join him; the Rabx'a Arabs are angry with God 
that he chose his Prophet from the Mudar tribe, and there are no two 
amongst them but one is a rebel.’ The preference for Persians was a 
tradition of the 'Abbasid house, 2 and I conjecture that it is the 
purpose of a very odd tradition of al-Bukhari to express a conviction 
of the damaging consequences of this trend. Those who are acquain¬ 
ted with the style of the Islamic traditions and who are not blinded 
by the wonderful isndd will easily understand the general intention 
of theologians of the beginning of the third century, when they made 
'Umar, after being struck by the dagger of the Persian Abu Lu’lu’a, 
say just to ’Abd Allah, son of al-‘Abbas, who was the ancestor of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty: ‘Praise be to Allah who did not let me die through 
a man confessing Islam. You and your father {‘Abbas) would have 
been delighted if al-Madlna had been full of Barbarians {'«%'); 
al-'Abbas had the largest number of foreign slaves in the town.’ 3 
This fiction is nothing but a criticism of the conditions under that 
dynasty, linked with the dynasty’s founder. 

Under the ‘Abbasids a certain religious romanticism ventured to 150 
the surface in Persian families, who openly strove for the restoration 
of Persian religious customs. The appearance of the zindiq trend 
which Kremer described in detail in this context is a clear proof of 
this fact. 

The history of the Muslim wars in Central Asia, particularly under 
the rule of al-Ma’mun’s successor al-Mu'tasim, reveals instructive 
facts about the defiant reaction of the ‘Ajam element against 
Islam in the third century of its rule. None of the figures prominent 
in this history, however, shows more clearly than Afshln—otherwise 
known as Khaydhar b. Kawus—the superficial penetration of Islam 
in the educated non-Arab circles. This general of al-Mu'ta§im, who 
came from Sogdiana and who had suppressed the revolution of 
Babak, so dangerous for Islam, who had led the caliph's troops in the 
fight against the Christians, and who thus played a prominent role 
in several of the religious wars of Islam, was so little a Muslim that 
he cruelly maltreated two propagandists of Islam who wished to 
transform a pagan temple into a mosque; he ridiculed Islamic 
laws and—as a compatriot who was converted to Islam witnessed 
against him—ate meat of strangled animals (a horror to Muslims), 
and also induced others to do so by saying that such meat was fresher 

1 The Mahdi of the followers of the Umayyad dynasty; cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Der Mahdi, p. n. [= Verspreide Geschriften, I, p. 155; cf. alsoGoIdziher, 
Sireitschrift des Gazall gegen die Bafinijja-Sekte, p. 52; and D. B. Macdonald’s 
paragraph on the SufySni in his article 'al-Mahdi' in the Enc. of Islam,] 

2 Cf. Kremer, Culhtrgeschichiliche Streifzuge, p. 31, note 1. 

4 B. Fada’il al-Affrab, no. 8. 
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than that of animals killed according to the Islamic rite. He used to 
kill a black sheep every Wednesday by cutting it in half and would 
then walk between the two parts. He ridiculed circumcision and other 
Muslim customs, and paid no attention to them. He did not cease, 
even as a Muslim, to read the religious books of his nation, and kept 
splendid copies of them, ornamented with gold and jewels, and, 
while he helped the caliph in his campaigns aginst the enemies of the 
Muslim state, he dreamed of the restoration of the Persian empire 
and the ‘white religion’, and mocked Arabs, Maghribines, and Muslim 
Turks. The first he called dogs to whom one throws bones in order 
then to beat their heads black and blue with a stick. 1 

This may well be an example of the sentiment of those pre-eminent 
non-Arabs who for material advantages joined the Muslim power, 
151 wishing to participate in its victories, but in truth gnashed their 
teeth at the destroyers of their national independence and the tradi¬ 
tions of their ancestors. The influence of foreign elements in Islam 
grew from caliph to caliph 2 until it led to the decay of the caliphs’ 
state. The advancement of the foreign elements was of course 
accompanied by a decline of the Arabs. 

Since the rule of the caliph al-Mutawakkil, who became a victim of 
the intrigues of his Turkish camarilla, the influence of the Turks 3 had 
become decisive for the government of Baghdad. The most important 
offices in the court, the administration, and the army fell to them, 
though they were ignorant even of the Arabic language. 4 Turkish 
generals were sent to calm the restive Arabs of the Arabian peninsula 
and bring them to obedience, and the history of these days tells of 
the cruelties which they inflicted on the Arabs and 'Alid pretenders. 
Their palace intrigues decided the politics of the court. Under 
al-Musta'in things had gone so far that the caliph gave two Turkish 
court officials ‘a free hand in respect of the state treasury, and per¬ 
mitted them to do what they liked with state money’; and when the 
caliph was informed of the discovery of an intrigue by the Turkish 
clique against his life he could tell their leaders that they were un¬ 
grateful, since he had had his silver and gold plate melted down and 
had limited his own pleasures in order to make larger provision for 
them and gain their satisfaction.’ 6 

Arabic circles must have felt very bitter about this preponderance 

1 Tab., Ill, pp. 1309-1313, Fragm. hist, arab, ed. de Goeje, pp. 405-6. 

* The conditions under al-Wathiq are reflected in an anonymous poem of 
that time, Agh., XXI, p. 254. 

* The caliph al-Muhtadi (died 256 after less than a year's reign) intended to 
give more influence to the Persians than to the Turks (al-Ya'qQbl, II, p. 618). 
On the influence of Turks, see also the data in Karabacek, Milheilungen aus der 
Sammlung Papyr. "Rainer , I, pp. 95 

* Cf. al-Mas'ndi, VII, p. 363, 2. 

* Tab., Ill, pp. r5 12 > 1544- 
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of foreign influence. We may take as a symptom of this feeling a song 
which was much applauded at the court of caliph al-Munta§ir ( 247 - 
48 ): 

0 mistress of the house in al-Elurk—o mistress of rule and power, 

Fear God and kill us not, we are neither Daylam nor Turks . 1 

The conditions of the caliphate at the time of the unhappy al- 
Mu'tazz especially elicited cries of horror from Arab poets. They 
were honest enough to call things by their true name: 

They (the Turks) start rebellions and thus destroy our empire 
and our rule is nothing but a guest now; 

The Turks have become possessors of the rule and the world must 
be silent and obey. 

This is not the way to keep the empire in order, no enemy can be 
fought thus and no unity preserved . 2 

and another says: 

The free men are gone, they have been destroyed and lost; time 
has placed me amongst barbarians. 

It is said to me: You remain too much at home; I said: because 
there is no joy in going out. 

Whom do I meet when I look around? Apes riding on saddles . 3 

This foreign rule, to which the Arab enemies of the 'Abbasid 
dynasty could point asasign of the latter's ineffectuality, as to a regime 
jeopardized between Turks and Daylamites , 4 5 subsequently became 
more and more firmly established. The rise of independent dynasties 
within the caliphate pushed back and broke not only the latter’s 
power but also that of the nation from which this institution stemmed. 
In the fourth century descendants of the 'Abbasid lineage loitered 
about the courts of the new dynasts as flattering poets and sued for 
subordinate positions in the administration.® It is to the high credit 
of the Arab poet of the fourth century, al-Mutanabbi, that he 
showed a deep sensitivity to this decay of his nation. In his work we 
see a horror of existing national conditions which is enhanced into 

1 Agh., IX, p. 86, 14. It is of course an anachronism when the caliph al- 
R as hid is named as author of this song. 

1 Al-Mas‘OdI, VII, pp. 378, 5, 400, 6, 401, 9. 

3 Ibn Lankak (died 300) in Yatlmat al-Dahr, II, p. 118; cf. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Isfahanl, ibid., Ill, p. 127. 

* Muhammad ibn Hani’, ZD MG, XXIV, p. 484, v. 2 [ Diwan , ed. Z5hid *AIi 
47: 124], 

5 Yatlmat al-Dahr, IV, pp. 84 S„ in; cf. now for the position of the members 
of the 'Abbasid family, Kremer, Vberdas Einnakmebudget des 'Abbdsidenreiches 
(Vienna 1887), p. 13 note. 
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rousing warlike desires 1 * 3 against the rule of barbarians who were 
153 intellectually and morally inferior to the Arabs. ‘Men' he says, ‘gain 
their value through their ruler, but there is no well-being for Arabs 
ruled by barbarians who have neither education nor glory, neither 
protective allegiance nor faith. Wherever you go you will find men 
guarded by servants as if they were cattle.’ 8 But such poetic outcries 
had little influence on the revival of past greatness. The Arab element 
was declining in all fields. 


II 

This kind of political and social atmosphere was not unfavourable 
to the appearance and the diffusion of such tendencies as were rep¬ 
resented by the Shu'ubite party. Whereas previously the maximum 
demand of the pietists had been to get the Arabs accustomed to res¬ 
pect the foreign nationalities in Islam, these elements could now 
proceed to violent attacks against the Arab race, and the theologians 
now felt obliged to teach traditions recommending respect for the 
Arabs. It is instructive to pay attention to these traditions when 
considering the development of the positions held by the various 
nationalities in Islam. Thus the Prophet was represented as saying 
to the Persian Salman—the choice of the addressee was particularly 
suitable for this occasion:—‘Do not bear me a grudge lest you forsake 
your religion (because of this feeling).’ Salman replied: ‘How could 
I bear you a grudge when God has given us true guidance through 
you?’ Thereupon the Prophet said: ‘If yon bear the Arabs a grudge 
you also bear me a grudge.’ 'Uthmanb. 'Affan is made to teach in 
the name of the Prophet: ‘He who insults the Arabs does not partake 
of my intercession and is not touched by my love.’® In these fictitious 
sayings, which belong to the latest stratum of tradition, there is 
expressed the position of the theologians vis-a-vis a trend of thought 
which was steadily gaining ascendancy among the non-Arab peoples, 
a trend which aimed at lowering the estimation of the Arabs and at 
repaying the rebuffs they had suffered at the hands of the Arabs for 
two centuries. Such traditions were to counter-balance the views 
expressed in the older fictions in which the feeling of the 'Ajam 
sought and found its theological support, as we have seen in the 
examples quoted above. 4 It is noteworthy that these are the same 
154 traditions as those which the Kharijites used in Africa in order to 
justify the Persian dynasty of the Rustamids in Tahart (middle of 

1 Diwan of al-Mutanabbl, 19: 22 S., ed. Dieterici, I, p. 57. 

3 Diwan of al-Mutanabbl, 58: 2.4, ed. Dieterici, I, p, 148. 

3 Maf&blb al-Sunna, II. p. 193. [Also al-Dhahabi, Siyar A 'lam al-Nubala’, 
I, p. 392. For other similar traditions see Ibn Qutayba, K. al-'Arab, in Rasa’ll 
al-Bulagha.’, p. 375; al-Haythaml, Majma' al-Zawa’id, X, p. 53.] 

4 pp. iio.i. 
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the second century) as against the Arab caliphate 1 —which is another 
proof for the affinity between these politico-religious dissenters and 
the tendencies of the Shu'ubiyya, 2 

To the same group of pronouncements we may attribute those 
apocryphal sayings of the Prophet in which to imitate the customs of 
the 'Ajam was forbidden, or at least frowned upon—presumably as a 
reaction against the preponderance of Persian and Turkish customs. 
Disapproval voiced in ancient times was now strengthened by 
representing the object of disapproval as a custom of the A'ajim, 
assimilation to whom was to be avoided, much as it used to be stressed 
that the customs of Jews and Christians 3 were to be avoided. Here 
belong not only customs connected with religion but also habits of 
daily life, as for example rising to one’s feet as a sign of respect, 4 the 
use of knives at meals—which was discouraged as a typically Persian 
custom—some details of toilet, shaving and many other things, 
including the use of leopards 5 as riding animals.® Opportunity for 
zealous opposition to the imitation of foreign customs probably 
existed also in earlier times 7 , but it would then hardly have been 
made a religious question. The pronouncements relevant to our 155 
purpose reveal their origin in the time of the decline of 'Abbasid 
power by their connection with pseudo-prophecies which announce 
the political ascendancy of foreign elements. In former days the 
scruples which now manifest themselves appear not to have come to 
the fore. On the contrary, in a tradition cited by Malik b. Anas the 
Prophet mentions a custom of Greeks and Persians 8 in order to 

2 In the Chronique d’Abou Zakaria, translated by Emile Masqueray, Paris 
i8 79. pp. 4-10, there is a collection of these traditions and Koran passages 
—because such too were used by African Kharijites, esp. 5: 59, 48-16. 

2 See above, p. 130. 

3 Cf. Gi&tz's Monatsschrift, 1880, pp. 309 ff. 

* A comparison of the traditions in which getting up as a means of showing 
respect is either prohibited or frowned upon will give the impression that the 
reason given—that this is a custom of the A'Sjim—is of later origin than the 
idea itself. From B. Isti'dhan, no. 26, one may conclude that in older times 
this form of showing respect was considered quite in order. I add the passages 
where the relevant data can be found: al-Ghazall, Iliya, II, p. 198; al-Qas(aJlani, 

IX, p. 168; Agh., VIII, p. 161; cf. Kiidb al-Addad, p. 185, 5, from below; al-'Iqd, 

I, p. 274 [al-Haythami, Majtna' al-Zawd’id, VIII, p. 40; Kansal-'Ummal, IX, 
p. 87 (nos. 837-44]. Cm kissing hands as showing respect see ibid, p. 166. 

s Cf. Mine. Dieulafoy, La Perse, la Chaldie el la Susiane (Paris 1887), p. 528, 
on domestic uses of this animal by the inhabitants of the Shat* al-'Arab. 

“ Al-Siddiql, fols. 134^142. 

, Note Hassan, Dlvidn, p. 91, 5 from below [ed. Hirschfeld, 25:12]. But 
this was not rare; a poet who had known the good old days introduces himself 
to al-Ma’mun in foreign dress, al-'Iqd, I, p. 170. Compare also a saying, ibid., I, 
p. 69 below, where the Arab manner of dress, riding and archery, etc. are 
recommended in contrast to ease and Persian manners. 
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explain the keeping back of an edict which he had previously intended 

to issue . 1 


hi 

The trend with which we are here concerned has an intimate 
connection with the political and literary renaissance of the Persians 
which, furthered by the appearance of autonomous states in Central 
Asia, revived the national consciousness of Persians and restored 
their national and literary traditions.® The newly emerging rulers 
found support for their efforts to establish autonomous states in the 
renewed blossoming of the national consciousness of the central Asian 
peoples subjugated by Islam; and they did not object to being seen 
as contin uing the tradition of Persian national princes and being put 
on the same level as the Chosroes . 3 The manifestations of this national 
renaissance offered a firm background for the literary battle of 
Muslim Persians against Arabs, which was sponsored by the 
Shu’ubiyya movement. 

Before discussing these literary phenomena we must make yet 
another observation: the freedom that the non-Arab nationalities in 
Islam could permit themselves at that time was used predominantly 
by the Persians—since they were, next to the Arabs, the most 
156 eminent intellectual force of the Muslim empire—but it seems that 
non-Persians also shared the boldness with which the Arabs were now 
confronted. 

The poet Dik al-Jinn (died 235 / 6 ) appears to have been a rep¬ 
resentative of a particularly Syrian patriotism. He was descended 
from a certain Tamlm who was converted to Islam after the battle of 
Mu’ta. This poet was a Shu'ubite zealot of anti-Arab sentiment. ‘The 
Arabs’, he said ‘have no precedence over us, since our descent is 
united in Abraham; we have become Muslims like them; if one of 
them kills one of us he is punished with death; and God had never 
announced that they are preferred to us .’ 4 He was so much attached 
to his home country that he never left Syria either to visit the court 
of the Caliphs or to wander about in the fashion of poets. 

Tradition was also used in this connection to support or to put 
into circulation some ideas which arose in one or another Muslim 

1 Al-Muwatta’, XIX, p. 94; Muslim, III, p. 346. In al-Bukhari I have not found 
this tradition. 

1 Cf. Schack, Heldensagen des FirdSst, 2nd ed., pp. 21 S. and the study by 
Julius Mohl cited there. [See also B. Spuler, Iran in friihislamischer Zeit, 
passim, especially pp. 239 fi.] 

» Agh., XVII, p. no, 8. 

* Agh., XII, p. 142. It is obvious that such a person must also have con¬ 
demned the racial hatred between Qaysites and Yemenites. Instructive in this 
connection is a poem by him (ibid., p. 149), inspired by the fact that the Yemen¬ 
ite inhabitants of Emesa deposed a preacher of northern Arab descent. 
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circle. The following obviously tendentious tradition seems to have 
originated in the despised group of the Nabataeans 1 for the purpose 157 
of showing that the Nabataeans also are worthy to participate in 
ruling the empire, which was in fact a Kharijite idea. ‘Ubayda al- 
Salmanl reports: 'I have heard *Ali say: If someone asks our descent 
he may learn that we are Nabataeans from Kutha’ 2 The name of 
‘Ubayda al-Salmani (died 72) is presumably only used to give 
authority to this fiction; the list of its transmitters includes the 
Harranian Ma‘mar (b. Rashid). 3 

The Nabataeanswho endeavoured to counter the contempt in which 
the Arabs held them by reference to their glorious past connections 
with the Babylonian empire, found advocates also amongst the 
philosophers. The philosophers Direr b. ‘Amr al-Ghafafaiii 4 and 
Thumama b. al-Ashras (died 213) took up their cause and taught 
that the Nabataeans could hold their own in competition with Arabs. 
Al-Mas'udl, to whom we owe our knowledge of this fact, 5 adds that 
the famous man of letters and philosopher, al-Jahiz, also followed the 
doctrine of the Dirarites; and this author does in fact mention in his 

1 The remnants of the Aramaic population of Syria and Mesopotamia, as well 
as those ‘who’, in the fashion of those Nabataeans, 'had settled, indulged in 
agriculture and crafts, have little respect for tribal affiliation and mix with 
helots’ (Sprenger, Alte Geographie Arabiens, p. 233). In both cases Nabataean in 
the mouths of Arabs is a term of insult (nabbafahu , Agh., XIII, p. 73, 12; yd 
ndbatl, ibid, XVIII, p. 182, 22); cf. the poem of Hurayth b. ‘Annab against the 
Bantl Thu’al (these are much praised by Imrq., 41, and Hatim is proud of his 
descent from them: Agh., XVI, p. 107, 3); Ham., p. 650, especially v. 5 [diydfty- 
yatun qulfun) or later YSqQt, II, p. 355, 16 ndsib nabtfaha ; Agh., XII, p. 39, 18 
fa-siru ma'a’l-anbdti. It is said of them that they carry servitude with patience 
(Hassan, p. 54, 14 [ed. Hirschfeld, 189: 8]) and they are quoted as an ex¬ 
ample when speaking of the common people (Ibn. Hish., p. 306 ult.); nabtf is 
the opposite of hhiyar al-qawm (the better people, Jazlrai al-'Arab, p. 104, 22). 

A falsificator of the poem by Di'bil, praising the southern Arab tribes, who 
wants to disparage the Qurayshites, says of them in an interpolated line: 
ma'sharun mulanabbiiuna (Agh., XVIII, p. 52,1), whereas otherwise the Naba¬ 
taeans are contrasted with the Quraysh; ibid, XI, p. 4, 6. Al-Shafi'i is reported 
to have said: There are three types of men who despise you when you honour 
them and honour you if you degrade them: women, slaves and Nabataeans 
(al-Ghazall, JAya’, II, p. 39). AbONukhayla mentions the Nabataeans of Mesopo¬ 
tamia (especially Harran, Hit, Mosul and Takrit) with the special epithet: 

‘who sell houses and eat lentils’; Agh., XVTII, p. 144, 7. For a game typical of 
them ( fatraj) see Kremer, Beitrligi zur arabischen Lexicographie, I, p. 17. 

2 Y5qht IV, p. 318. [Cf. al-Bakri, Mu'jam ma'sta'jam, s.v. Kctha; Lisdn 
al-'Arab, s.v. nbt. Ibn BabUya, Ma'anl al-Akhbar, ed. 1379, p. 407: a Muslim 
convert should not be contemptuously called ‘Nabataean’, since the House of 
the Prophet as well as the Nabataeans are descendants of Abraham.] 

s Died 153, Jabaqat cd-jjuff., V, no. 26. 

* This Mu'tazilite, according to Ibn Hazm (Leiden Ms. Warner no. 480, vol. 

II, fol. 72a) [Cairo 1899 fE., IV. p. 66], agrees with the Kharijites also in denying 
the punishments of the grave ('adhab al-qabr). 

8 Prairies d’or. III, p. 107. 
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Kitdb al-Hayawdn that many of his contemporaries accused him of 
belonging to that sect since he quoted their opinions. 1 The teaching 
of Dirar about Nabataean superiority to the Arabs—a teaching for 
which he was reckoned amongst the Shu'ubites, 2 3 despite his Arab 
descent—also appears in his attitude to the basic question of the 
Islamic doctrine of the state, the question of the caliphate. It is said 
of him that he put forward the thesis that as between a Qurayshite 
and a non-Arab® (Ibn Hazm says: Abyssinian, al-Shahrastani: 
Nabataean) who are both suggested for the office of the caliph, pre- 
158 ference must definitely be given to the non-Arab if both are otherwise 
equally qualified through their attachment to the sacred book of God 
and the Sunna ; his rather pettifogging motive for this is: ‘because 
the Nabataean resp. Abyssinian can be more easily deposed should he 
prove unworthy.' 4 5 

But the most important expression of non-Arab reaction against 
the Arabs in these circles is found at the time when such a reaction 
began to be manifest at all sides, in the much discussed falsification 
of Ibn Wahshiyya, known as the Nabataean Agriculture, the literary 
character of which is no more in dispute after Alfred v. Gutschmid’s 
conclusive investigations.® This book, which was written in the third 
century, must be considered the most outstanding document of 
Nabataean Shu'ubiyya; and as such it appears in the description of its 
general trend which is given by the defender of its authenticity: 
‘Ibn Wahshiyya, moved by grim hatred of the Arabs and full of 
bitterness about their contempt of his compatriots, decided to trans¬ 
late and make accessible the remnants of ancient Babylonian litera¬ 
ture preserved by them in order to show that the ancestors of his 
people, so despised by the Arabs, had had a great civilization and had 
excelled in knowledge many peoples of antiquity.’ 6 The author inten¬ 
ded to contrast the unimportance of the ancient Arabs in science and 
culture with the great achievements of his own race in order to 
answer the limitless arrogance of the ruling race. 

The most eminent representatives of the nationalities were not 
always anxious, in this movement, to work only in the interest of 

1 MS. of the Vienna Hofbibliothek, N.F. no. 151, fol. 3a [al-Hayawdn, 1,12.3]. 

* Al-'Iqd, III, p. 445. 

3 AI-Nawawi to Muslim, IV, p. 265, mentions the doctrine of DirStr [sahhdfat 
Dirar) ; in this quotation the doctrine generally refers to ‘Non-Qurayshites such 
as Nabataeans and others' (ghayr al-qurashiyyi min al-ndbaf wa-ghayrihim ); cf. 
al-Mawardi, ed. Enger, p. 5, 2 from below, jamV al-nas: all men. 

4 Ibn Hazm, ibid., vol. II, fol. 82b [IV, p. 88]; al-Shahrastani, p. 63. 

5 'Die nabatdische Landwirtschaft tend ihre Geschwister, ZDMG., vol. XV, 
1861): Noldeke, ‘Nock einiges uber die nabatdische Landwirtschaft,' ib. vol, 
XXIX (1875), pp. 445 ff. 

« Chwolsohn, Uber die Uberreste der altbabylonischen Literaiur in arabischen 
Uber setzungen (St Petersburg 1859}, p. 9; Gutschmid, 1.6., p. 92. 
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their own nationality, since this was served equally well indirectly 
by working in favour of some other emergent nationality in Islam. 

The crux of the matter was after all the negative exposition, namely 
that the Arabs had no exclusive right to claim to hegemony in 
Islam. It is notable that it was Harranian scholars who had worked 
in favour of the Daylamite nationality in the spirit of the Shu'ubiyya. 159 
This literary work was primarily meant to benefit the rulers of the 
Bflyid dynasty who were, as is well known, of Daylamite descent, 
and who seem to have done everything in their power to appear 
equal to the Arab caliph. They also invented an Arab descent 1 * 3 —an 
artifice which was much later adopted also by the Circassian sultans 
in Egypt, 4 * 6 —and fitted the pre-history of their house to this genea¬ 
logy. The famous physician Sinan, son of Thabit b. Qurra (died 321), 
wrote a book which had for its subject ‘the fame of the Daylamites, 
their genealogy, origin and ancestors’, 3 and another Harranian 
scholar, the belletrist Ibrahim b. Hilal (died 384) wrote a Kitab 
al-Tajl at the command of the Buyid prince, which was filled with 
tendentious inventions. 4 Al-Tha‘alibi mentions this book frequently 
in his ‘Pearl of the Epoch’. Places conquered by Islam were here 
represented as adopting the new religion voluntarily, whence the 
conclusion was to be drawn that as Islam did not have to be enforced 
upon foreign nations they did not deserve a lower status in Islam.® 

It was in accord with the own inclinations of the Harranian scholars 
to stress the value of non-Arab nations. This could only serve to 
justify their own adherence to their national traditions. 

The Coptic element in Egypt also participated in the ferment 
of old nations within the Islamic empire against the aspirations 
of the Arabism which tended to extinguish all national individuality. 

Just as in Aramaic circles a Nabataean literature was invented for 
this purpose, the Copts wrote boqks which described the deeds of the 
ancient Egyptians with a bias against the Arabs. Such attempts were 
to provide proof that the boastful Arabs who settled on the site of the 160 
culture of ancient Egypt were far eclipsed by the intellectual and 
material creations of the old rulers of the land, the ancestors of the 

1 Al-Mas'tldl, VIII, p. 280; al~'Iqd, II, pp. 58-9; Wiistenfeld, Register zu den 
genealogischen Tabellen, p. 109. They traced their descent to Isaac (Yahflda b. 
Ya'qUb b, Ishaq): al-Fakhri, p. 325. 

* Cf. no. 106 in Catalogue d’tme collection de Manuscripts appurtenant i la 
Maison Brill ridigi par Houtsma. 1886, p. 21. The endeavour to give Arab 
genealogies to foreign nations is ridiculed in a poem by Abtt Bujayr {al-'Iqd, 

III, p. 300), cf. above p. 134. 

s Ibn Abl U$aybi'a, ed. A. Muller, I, p. 224. 

4 This follows from his own admission quoted in al-Tha'Slibl, Yatimat al- 

Dahr, II, p. 26; cf. Abuifeda, Annates, II, p. 584. 

6 One can hnd an example in Yaqfit, IV, p. 984, s.v. Huzu. 
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despised and downtrodden Copts who, on conversion to Islam, had 
not put behind them the traditions of their ancestors. 1 There are no 
continuous remnants of this literature, but we do find isolated quota¬ 
tions in later writings. Baron v. Rosen pointed out on the occasion 
of his discussion of such quotations, which frequently occur in a work 
of the sixth century, the connection of this lost literature with the 
Shu'ubiyya movement in Islam. 2 

IV 

In the literary activity of this movement, directed at achieving 
equal status in Islam for the non-Arab nations, the greatest part was 
undoubtedly taken by the Muslims of Persian race. It is not as¬ 
tonishing that the literature of the Shu'ubiyya has survived only in 
rare traces and relics, though these are very characteristic of their 
kind. The followers of the Shu'ubiyya were for the most part people 
who were suspect from the religious point of view, being so-called 
Zindlqs, and it is well known that the ecclesiastic-pietistic trend 
which,since the fifth-sixth centuries A.H., had beengaining the upper 
hand in literature, did not favour the survival of heretical and 
schismatic works. 

We do marvel, however, at the freeness with which Shu’ubites 
expressed themselves in such of their literary products as are still 
extant. Whereas in the Umayyad period it was dangerous for the 
poet Isma'il b. Yasar, who was moved by Shu'ubite ideas and 
ridiculed the pre-Islamic Arabs and their barbaric customs, 3 to boast 
161 of his Persian descent, 4 it was possible under the 'Abbasids for 
scholars, poets and belletrists freely to oppose the national vanity of 
the Arabs with their proud references to Iranian ancestry.® Among 
the descendants of the former Persian aristocracy ancestral 
genealogy was as carefully transmitted as among the 'descendants 
of Qahfin and 'Adnan’ 8 It is related of the famous grammarian 
Yunus b. Habib (died 185), who was visited also by desert Arabs 

1 Perhaps there is some connection between this movement and the accounts 
mentioned in Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, I, pp. 492 S. 

2 Notices sommaires des Manuscrifs arabes du Musee asiatique, I, p. r72. 

3 Agh., IV, p. 120: ‘Many a crowned head I call uncle, great ones of noble 
tribe. They are named “Persians" according to their excellent descent. (Cf. Ibn 
BadrOn, ed. Dozy, p. 8, 7.) ‘Desist then, o Imam [read: o Umlma], from boasting 
to us, leave injustice and speak the truth: while we brought up Our daughters 
you buried yonrs in the sands/ ‘Indeed/ answered the Arab—‘you needed 
your daughters but we did not’ (reference to the incest of which the Persians 
were accused). [The error ‘o Imam' for ‘O Umama’—name of a woman—has 
been corrected by C. A. Nallino, Raccolia di scritti, VI, p. 139.] 

4 Kremer, Culturgeschichtl. Streifziige, pp. 29 f. 

5 We cannot really believe the statement of the author of the Fihrist, p. 120, 
that such inclinations were frowned upon by the Barmakides. 

•Al-Mas'Odl, II, p. 241. 
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desiring to profit from his linguistic knowledge of Arabic, that he 
referred with pride to his Persian descent. 1 The orator and theologian 
Muhammad b. al-Layth, a mawla of the Umayyad family, who 
traced his ancestors back to Dara b. Dara, was able to show his 
preference for Persians under the Barmakids; presumably the ortho¬ 
dox called him zindiq for this reason alone, though he wrote a book to 
disprove this heresy. 2 The famous secretary of al-Ma’mun and direc¬ 
tor of the ‘Treasure of Wisdom’, Sahl b. Harun from Dastmaysan, 
wrote a large number of books expressing his fanatical feelings against 
Arabs and his preference for Persians. He was probably the most 
outstanding Shu’ubite of his day, and the literary curiosity which 
made him famous was presumably also a consequence of his tendency 
to ridicule Arab ideals. This is the only explanation for his having 
written a number of treatises on miserliness; according to another 
authority he wrote an entire book 3 deriding generosity and praising 
miserliness. 4 5 * 

0 inhabitants of Maysan—he calls to his compatriots, God be 
with you who are of good root and branch. 

Your faces are silver, mixed with gold, your hands are like the 
rain of the plains.® 

Does Kalb wish me to count myself amongst his family? There is 162 
little science amongst the dogs.® 

Do these people believe that a house on a high peak reaching for 
the stars as if it were a star itself 

Counts no more than a hair tent in the middle of the plain in whose 
rooms live cattle and beetles? 7 

This was the time when it was possible for Arabic poets of Persian 
descent to use the noble language of the Qurayshites, which they mas¬ 
tered supremely well, to protest against the presumption of the Arabs. 

At their head stood the Shu'ubite poet Baihshar b. Burd {died 168), 
from whom there have been transmitted boastful poems about his 

1 FlOgel, Grammat. Schuhn der Araber , p. 36. 

* Fihrist, p. 120, 24 3 . 

* Al-JIusrl, II, p. 142. There the origin of this book is said to be in Sahl’s 
striving to show the power of his eloquence on a paradoxical subject, Fihrist, 
ibid., 4. A risala of his in favour of miserliness is quoted at length in al-'Iqd, 

HI, p. 335- 

1 Approval of miserliness and disapproval of generosity is also attributed to 
the Andalusian scholar Abil Hayyan; al-Maqqari, I, p. 830, above. 

5 Here then generosity is praised after all. 

1 The word-play: Kalb (Arab tribal name) and kalb (noun = dog) is often 
used ironically; cf. my Zdhiriten, p. 179. 

7 Al-Hu?rl, II, p. 190. 
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descent from the 'Quraysh of the Persians' 1 as well as sharp satire 
against the Arabs 2 —satire which was probably much repeated in the 
national circles to which this poet belonged, since almost 200 years 
later we hear its echo, in a poet who sounded the last tones of 
Persian complaints against the Arabs: Abu Sa'id al-Rustaml: 3 

The Arabs boast of being master of the world and commanders 
of peoples. 

Why do they not rather boast of being skilful sheep and camel 
herders? 4 

If I am asked about my descent—says the same poet—I am of the 
tribe of Rustam 

but my song is of Lu’ayy b. Ghalib. 5 

I am the one who is publicly and secretly known 

as a Persian whom Arabianism [al-ta'nb) drew to itself. 

163 I know well when calling the parole 6 

that my origin is clear and my wood hard. 7 

1 Cf. Ibn al-Faqih, p. 196, 9. ‘Quraysh of a nation’ is used of the most promi- 
nent and excellent group in it. Southern Arabs use this phrase too and the 
Duhma are called by them the 'Quraysh of the Hamdan tribes’ because of their 
bravery and virtue; Jazlrat al-'Arab, p. 194, 24. ['Abd Shams b. Sa'd b, Zayd 
Manat are the ‘Quraysh of Tamlm’, Abu’I-BaqS’, al-Manaqib al-Mazyadiyya, 
MS. Brit. Mus. 1215, fol. 42.] 

* Agh., Ill, p. 2i, 33. For this poet see Kremer, Culturgesch. Streifzuge, 
pp. 34 f - 

4 Contemporary of the Sahib ibn ’ Abbad (died 383), in whose praise he made 
many qafidas, of which a piece can be found in Ibn Khallikan, no. 95 (I, p. 133) 
and no. 684 (VII, p. 160); other passages from his poetical works are in al- 
liusrf, III, p. 13 and in the KashkHl, pp. 163 f. 

* AI-Tha'alibi., Vertrauter Cef. d. Einsamen, p. 272, no. 314. [Correctly: 
Raghib al-Isfaham, Muhadarat al-Udaba’, see I, p. 220. From the additional 
verses which precede in Raghib’s text it is clear that the correct translation is: 
'They (the Persians) can boast that they are the tamers of the world and the 
masters of its inhabitants, not the tamers of sheep and camels'.] 

6 Yatimat al-Dahr, III, p. 129, 17, cf, for his descent ib. p. 130, 12. 

8 Shi'art, i.e. my proper Persian descent which is evident from my parole; cf. 
above, p. 163. 

» Yatima, l.c. p. 135, 8. Cf. for the last words (wa-'udi §allb) Agh., II, p. 104, 
6 2., XIV, p. 89, 9; tfam., p. 474, v, 3 and the commentary, as also the ex¬ 
pression of an older Shu' Obit e {Agh., IV, p. 125, 20) who boasts 'that his wood 
is not weak {ma 'fidl bi-dhl khawarity, cf. fi’l-'udi khawar, al-Muwashshd, ed. 
Brunnow, p. 19, 3) on the day of the battle.’ Comparison of these passages 
shows that this form of speech refers to glorious descent of which heroes boast 
before the battle (see above p. 57). For the use of 'ud in this sense, Yaqot, 
III, p. 472, 3, wa-akhwaluna min khayri 'iidin wa-min zandi, and ibid., IV, 
p. 177, 79- Notable also are al-Farazdaq, ed. Boucher, p. 18, 6-7, and the poem 
of Hammad ‘Ajrad on Abo Ja'far al-MansOr, al-'Jqd, I, p. 120, where this 
concept is enlarged upon. The poet Abo 'Uyayna found two men of the same 
family quite difierent: one generous, the other miserly. ‘DawOd deserves praise. 
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In an older generation people like him would not have made much 
of the Persian shi'ar hut would have been glad to keep it dark from 
jealous genealogists and to make every effort to insinuate them¬ 
selves into an Arab tribe. 

To this group of poets belongs Ishaq b. Hass an al-Khurrami 
(died zoo) from Sogdiana. He proudly points out that he comes from 
Sughd and that his value was not impaired by his being unable to 
count Yuhabir or Jarm or ‘Ukl amongst his ancestors. 1 He even 
went so far as to become an exponent of Persian pride and the 
claims which educated Persians made vis-A-vis the Arabs within 
Islam. 

It was decided by the Ma'add (northern Arabs), young and old, 
and the Qahtan (southern Arabs) all together 

To rob my belongings, but this plundering was prevented by a 
sword with sharp and well-smoothed blade. 

I called to aid knights from Marw and Balkh, famous amongst 
noble men. 

But woe, the place of my people is so far that only few helpers 
can come; 

Because my father is Sasan, Kisra Hormuz's son, and Khaqan is, if 
you would know it, my cousin. 

In paganism we ruled the necks of men; all followed us in 
subjection as if moved by strings. 

We have humiliated and judged you as we wished whether rightly 1 64 
or wrongly. 

But when Islam came and hearts went to it joyously which by it 
turned to the created 2 

We followed God's prophet and it was as if heaven would rain 
upon us men (who overcame us). 3 

A melancholy parallel indeed between the old world position of the 
Persians and their humiliation by the Arabs. This reflection had a 
more forceful effect upon the poet Mu'bad, who called for open 
revolt and the expulsion of the Arabs: 

I am a noble of the tribe of Jam—he called in the name of the 
nation—and I demand the inheritance of the Persian kings. 

1 Y 5 q 0 t, III, pp. 395 f. 

* The translation of this line is doubtful. 

3 Yaqfit, IV, p. zo. 


but you deserve blame; this is a marvel as you are of the same wood (uia-antumZ 
min '&din). But the same wood is split half for mosques, the other half for the 
Jewish latrines; you are for the latrines, and the other for the mosque* etc., 
Agh., XVIII, p. 22, 31. 
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Tell all the sons of Hashim: submit yourselves before the hour 
of regret arrives. 

Retreat to the Hijaz and resume eating lizards 1 and herd your 
cattle 

While I seat myself on the throne of the kings supported by the 
sharpness of my blade and the point of my pen (heroism and 
science). 2 

It was easy to speak to Arabs in this manner at a time when the 
foreigners were about to wrest the rule from them. What does your 
old glory profit you, they asked the Arabs, of which you boast, 
while in the present time you show yourselves so unfit? ‘If you cannot 
guard the past with new glory all that has been is of no use.’ 3 

But among all the poets of that time the extreme left of the 
Shu'ubiyya seems to have been most powerfully represented by the 
Arab poet and philologian Abu 'Uthman Sa'id b. Humayd b. 
Bakhtigan (died 240), who boasted of his descent from Persian 
princes or dihqdns. His father, an eminent exponent of Mu'tazilite 
dogma, was already suspected of Shu’ubI sympathies. The son gave 
165 clear proof of this sentiment, for example in an epigram which he 
directed against the chief qddi of the caliphs al-Mu'tasim and al- 
Wathiq, Ahmad b. Abi Duwad (died 240), who was known for his 
Mu'tazilite fanaticism and of ill-fame because of the Mu'tazilite 
inquisition. 4 Ahmad called himself an Iyadi, a claim which sounded 
suspicious to the friend of the Persians, who had no love for such 
genealogical boasting of prehistoric tribal relationships. 

You trace your descent to Iyad, presumably because your 
father happened to be called Abu Duwad. 5 * * 8 


1 The Bedouin Arabs are usually taunted with eating snakes, mice and 
lizards; al-Muqaddasi, ed, de Goeje, 202, 11, Yatlmat al-Dahr, III, p. 102, 3 
from below. Ru’ba b. al-'Ajjaj defended this Arab custom (Agh., XVIII, 
P- 133). of which he himself is no exception (ib, XXI, p. 87, 20). Cf. other 
passages in my Mythos bei den Hebrdem, p. 99, note 3 (Engl, translation, p. 83, 
note 2). [There Goldziher refers to Yazdagird’s satire on the Arabs, the 
Persian Tabari, transl. Zotenberg, III, p. 38; Bashshar b. Burd, in Agh., Ill, 
P- 33d 

2 Vertraute Gefahrte, p. 272 no. 314 [correctly: RSghib al-Isfahanl, Mufrd- 
darat al-XJdabd‘, I, pp. 219-20.], cf. the translation in RUckerts gam., II, p. 245. 

[See Yaqflt, Irshad al-Arib, I, pp. 322-3, Prom that passage it results that the 

poem was written in the name of Ya'qUb al-§affar. The poem is discussed at 

length in an article ‘Ya'qub al-?affar and Persian National Sentiment' prepared 
by the editor.] 

2 Yaqut, III, p. 396, 1. 

* Agh., XVII, p. 2. 

8 Like the Arab poet of pagan times, Abu Duw5.d al-ly5dl. 
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If he by chance were called 'Amr b. Ma'df verily you would 
have said you were from Zubayd or Murad. 1 * 

This is a satire of those accidental occasions and clues which 
sufficed for Arabs of those days to assume a glorious genealogy and 
to make it plausible to credulous people. We shall see later that ridi¬ 
cule of such vanities was a tendency of Shu'ubi scholarship. The 
presupposition of this tendency in the epigrams we have just men¬ 
tioned is in accordance also with everything else we know of the 
literary character of Sa'id. He is named amongst the literary cham¬ 
pions of the Persian race; he wrote a book entitled: ‘The Superiority 
of the Persians’ and another: ‘Vindication of the Persians in the face 
of the Arabs,’ which was also known under the title ‘Book of equality’ 
(taswiya)*, after one of the party names of the Shu'ubiyya: A hi al- 
taswiya. 

At that time ‘the excellence of the Persians’ offered a much- 
cultivated literary field 3 , and though none of these books and tracts 
have survived, quotations from this Shu'ubite literature in the 
works of al-Jahiz and Ibn * Abd Rabbihi reveal part of their contents 
and their general trend. The Kiidb al-Bayan wa’l-Tabyin of the former 
author 4 * and the great encyclopaedic work, Kiidb al-'Iqd al-Farid, 166 
of the latter, an Andalusian writer, have transmitted some of the 
main points of the argument of the Shu'ubiyya through the polemics 
and replies which they reproduce. The 'Iqd in particular has pre¬ 
served long excerpts from a polemic of Ibn Qutayba—who wrote a 
book devoted entirely to the excellences of the Arabs 6 , and dealt with 
the subject also elsewhere 6 —against the Shu'ubiyya and the latter’s 
reply to the advocates of the Arab cause; it was first published in a 

1 Like that southern Arab hero of the Jahiliyya: ‘Amr. b. Ma'dikarib. 

* Fihrist, p. 123, 2a fi. 

3 Ibid., p. *28, 8 etc. An anonymous book called Ma/akhir or Mafakhiy 
al-'A jam in Flugel, l.c. [above, p, 149, note 1] p. 34, quoted in Fihrist, p. 42, g. 

1 Cf. Rosen’s letter to Prof. Fleischer in ZDMG, XXVIII, p. x 69, and further 
the same author’s Manuscrits arabes de VJnstitut des langues orientates (St. 
Petersburg 1877), pp. 74 ff. 

3 Fihrist, p. 78, mentions a work by Ibn Qutayba ‘On the equality of Arabs and 
Persians’; Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi quotes his excerpts from a work of I.Q. entitled: 

‘On the excellences of Arabs’; it may be assumed that these varying titles refer 
to the same work of I.Q. [Cf. Brockelmann, Supplement, I, pp. 185-6, 
no. g.] 

* We learn about the general trend of his relevant writings from al-BirCmt 
[[Chronology] ed. Sachau, p. 238), who strongly opposes them. He accuses I.Q. 
of attacking the ' Ajam in ‘all his work and especially in his book treating of the 
"Superiority of the Arabs" ’ and says that he disparages fanatically Persian 
character and accuses them of disbelief while ascribing all kinds of excellences 
to the old Arabs which they could not have had, for example, astronomical 
knowledge, etc. 
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study by Hammer-Purgstall in German translation 1 and lengthy 
excerpts were edited in the original language in the appendix to 
v. Kremer’s Culturgesckichtliche Streifzuge. Since then an oriental 
edition of the book of Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi has become available and 
the relevant passages may be studied in full by anyone versed in the 
Arabic language. 8 

Apart from these sources for a more detailed knowledge of the 
Shu'ubiyya we must mention a ‘Refutation of the Shu'ubiyya’ by 
Abu'l-Hasan Ahmad b. Yahya al-Baladhurf, the well-known historian 
of the Muslim conquests (died 279), from which a meagre excerpt 
is transmitted by al-Mas'udi, 3 who participated in this literature in 
the fourth century (he died in 346). In the passage just mentioned he 
says: ‘We have mentioned in our work on the origins of religion the 
different opinions on the question whether descent alone, or good 
167 works alone, or descent with good works, can serve as a basis for a 
claim to superiority, as well as the views of the Shu'ubiyya and 
opposing parties.' However, this work, like many others written 
to combat the Shu’ubiyya, 4 is no longer available, and so we have to 
rely chiefly on al-Jahiz and Ibn Qutayba for the trend of thought of 
the Shu'ubiyya. 


v 

With the aid of these guides we will consider the points which the 
Shu'ubiyya made in their struggle with the Arabs. This survey will 
also convince us how trivial were the points on which the Shu'ubiyya, 
and therefore also their opponents, chose to fight out their battle. 
It is natural that the Shu'ubiyya took as their point of departure the 
often discussed Koranic verse and Muhammed’s farewell sermon 
which, as we have pointed out before, appears to have been suitably 

1 'Ober die Menschenklasse welche von den Arabern Schoubijje genannt wird’ 
(SiUungsberichte der Kais. Akademie d. Wissenschaften, phil. hist. Cl., vol. I 
(1848), pp. 330 ff. 

* Ed. Boiaq {1293), IX, pp- 85-90. [Cf. also the text published under the title 
K. al-'Arab in Rasd'il al-Bulagha, 3rd ed., pp. 344-771 for its character cf. 
Brockelmann’s discussion quoted above, p. 153, note 5.] 

3 Prairies d’or. III, pp. 109-113. By this radd 'alal-Shu'Hbiyya is pre¬ 
sumably meant not a special work but a long excursus in one of Baladhtlri’s 
genealogical writings. 

4 The author of the book of the Agha.nl, who was a contemporary of the 
Shu'Obite movement in poetry and literature (born 284 died 356/7), was not 
indifferent to this presumption of the nationalities. That he sided with the 
Arabs—as is evident from several quotations of his work in the course of our 
study—is not astonishing if we consider that he himself was a full-blood Arab: 
his descent is connected to the Umayyads. I presume that his lost work, Kitdb 
al-Ta'dil iva’l-IntifSf fl Ma’dthir al-'Arab wa-Mathalibiha (Ibn Khallikan, no. 
451, vol. V, p. 28, 1), belongs to that literary group with which we are con¬ 
cerned in the above discussion. 
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interpolated for the purpose of this argument. To the proud traditions 
of the Arabs they oppose the most glorious events in the history of the 
non-Arabs. The Nimrods, Amaleks, 1 Chosroes and Caesars, Sulayman 
and Alexander the Great—all non-Arabs—are cited in order to prove 
what power and authority were united in non-Arab hands in the past. 

Nor are the Indian kings ignored; a letter sent by one of them to 
'Umar II was said to have begun thus: ‘From the king of kings, son 
of a thousand kings, whose spouse is the daughter of a thousand 
kings, in whose stables there are a thousand elephants, in whose 
empire there are two streams on whose banks grow aloe and fuwwa 1 
and coconuts and the scented kafur plant which can be smelt for 
twelve miles: to the king of the Arabs who does not add other beings 168 
to God. I desire that you send me a man who may instruct me in 
Islam and teach me the laws of this religion.’ 2 

The non-Arabs also carry away the palm in prophecy, since all the 
prophets since the creation of the world, with the exception of Hud, 
Salih, Isma'd and Muhammed, were non-Arabs. The ancestors of all 
mankind from whom all humanity descended, Adam and Noah, 
were not Arabs. The Shu'ubites do not fail to mention arts and 
sciences which were given to mankind by non-Arabs: philosophy, 
astronomy and silk embroidery, which were practised by non-Arabs 
whilst the Arabs were still in a state of deepest barbarism, while 
everything that Arabs can be proud of is centred in poetry; but here 
too 3 they are outdone by others, notably by the Greeks. The games 
which were invented by non-Arabs: chess and nard, are also men¬ 
tioned. 4 What have the Arabs to set against such refinements of 

1 Rubia tinctorum, Imm. LOw, Aramdische Pflanzennamen, p. 311. 

2 Other authorities place this fable in earlier times: Haytham b. ’Adi relates 
on the authority of ‘Abd al-Malik b. 'Umayr (died 136) that the latter saw in 
the archive of Mu'awiya after his death (!) a letter from the Emperor of China 
with an introduction similar to the above: al-Jahi?, Kitab al-gayaw&n, fol. 386b 
[VII, p. 113; cf. the long letter said to have been sent by an Indian King to 
al-Ma'mtln; al-Khalidiyyan, al-Tuhaf wa’l-Hadaya, ed. S. al-Dahhan, pp. j 59 fi.J 

3 Noteworthy in this context is the saying of the vizier al-Hasan b. Sahl 
(died 236)—as is well known of Persian origin: The accomplishments of higher 
education [al-dddb) are ten; three of them are Shahrajanite, three NushirwSnite, 
three Arabic, but the tenth excels them all. Shahrajanite are playing the lute, 
chess and the game with javelins; Nashirwanite are the art of healing, arith¬ 
metic and riding; Arabic are poetry, genealogy and knowledge of ancient 
stories; but the tenth, which excels all, is the knowledge of pretty tales which 
men weave into their conversation (aI-Hu?rf, I, p. 142 below). The same saying 
from another source with a few deviations ZDMG, XIII, p. 243. 

* Cf. al-Mas'bdi, I, p. 157, for this game. The Persians used to mention the 
game as a claim to glory, Ibn Khallikan, VII, p. 52, no. 659; al-Damlri, II, 
p. 171. It was adopted with Persian technical terms as early as the first days of 
Islam in Medina (Agh., XVII, p. 103), and was played especially by belletrists, 
together with shatranj and qirq [Agh., IV, p. 52, 2). In the second century it 
was a well-known game in Arabia (ib., XXI, p. 91, 4). Theologians opposed and 
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civilization in order to make good their claim to glory? ‘In the face 
169 of this they are but howling wolves and prowling beasts, devouring 
one another and engaged in eternal mutual fighting.’ Even the purity 
of their descent is insulted by pointing out that their women, when 
taken prisoners of war, served the animal lusts of their victors. 1 

Al-Jahiz quotes other points from the polemic of the Shu'ubiyya 
against the Arabs. 2 They referred especially to some customs of the 
pagan Arabs (such as the terrible fire oath al-hiila 3 and other customs 
surviving until Islam from pagan times) in order to disgrace the 
Arabs; for example, the use of the staff and bow at public speeches. 4 
The staff,’ say the followers of the Shu'ubiyya, ‘is used for beating 
rhythm, spears for fighting, sticks for attack, bows for shooting, but 
there is no relation between speaking and the staff, and none between 
an address and a bow. 5 As if such things existed only in order to 
divert men’s minds from the contents of the speech. It is unthinkable 
that the presence of such instruments could stimulate the listeners 
or further the speech. Even musicians think that the achievements 

1 Al-'Iqd, II, p. 86, 90, cf. Lbl.f.or.Phil., 1886, p. 23,12 ft. 

2 Kitdb al-Bayan wa’l-Tabyln, fols. 133b 5. [Ill, pp. 12 ft. Instead of ‘make a 
marching camel come to halt’ read: 'keep a camel on the road’; the sentence 
about Persian speakers should read: ‘and the most eloquent in the darl Persian 
and the Pahlawi language are the inhabitants of the city of Ahwaz’, and in the 
next sentence: ‘What regards the cantillation of the harbadh and the language 
of the mSbadh, this belongs to him who composed the commentary of the 
zamzama’.] 

3 Cf. above, p. 167. 

3 Al-Harith b. Hilliza stands leaning on his bow when reciting his qafida, 
against the Taghlibites, Agh., IX, p. 178, 16. Al-Nabigha leans on his staff while 
saying a poem, ib., II, p. 162, 8 below; cf. also Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der alien 
Araber, p. 38. The Prophet, too uses the mikhqan z (cf. Qdmus, s. v. hhsr) for his 
speech, B. Jana'ix, no. 83, note also Ham., p. 710, v. 5. This custom continued 
also in later days. The Kharijite agitator Abfi Hamza (130) leaned upon an 
Arab bow while speaking to the people from the minbar in Medina, Agh., XX, 
p. 105, 3 from below = al-Jahi? in a passage edited by von Rosen, Zapishi, 
II, p- 143, 5 [al-Bayan, II, p. 122]. Perhaps the ‘red staff ’ of the preacher in 
Mecca (Kremer, Beiirdge zur Arab. Lexicographic, II, p. 36) is a relic of the 
ancient Arab custom which was also followed by the Prophet. [Cf. verses about 
the speaker’s staff in Usama’s K. al-'Aqd, ‘Abd al-Salam Harfln, Nawadir 
al-Makhtu{dt, II, pp. 200—r.] 

1 The Arabs are particularly proud of their bows and prefer them to Persian 
ones; in a tradition the Prophet is made to curse all who neglect Arab bows 
and prefer to Persian ones (al-Siddiqi, fol. 134a). The inventor of the former is 
said to be Masikha, Ibn Durayd, p. 288, 3. 


condemned it and had many traditions combatting it ( al-Muwat(a\ IV, 
p. 182): 'He who plays nardshlr is like those who dirty their hands with the 
blood and meat of pigs (al-Baghawi, Maqdblh al-Sunna, II, p. 94)- [Cf- al-SuyUtl, 
al-Durr al-Manthur, II, pp. 319-20.] Much earlier the Jewish doctors had 
branded it as damnable entertainment {Bab. KethubhSth, fol. 61b). 
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of those who use a baton 1 cannot compare with the achievements of , 
those who make do without. Those who use staffs when speaking are 170 
like ranters; one gets the impression of dealing with rough desert 
Arabs and is reminded of the crudeness of Bedouins. It looks as if 
such speakers are trying to halt a marching camel. Anyway/ they 
reply to the Arab boasts of their outstanding gifts as orators,® 'the 
gift of oratory is common to many peoples; its development is a 
necessity for all races. Even gypsies, well known as rough and most 
uneducated people, with great sensuality and an evil temperament, 
make long speeches; and all barbaric people excel in speech-making, 
though the content of their speeches may be rough and uncultured 
and their expression faulty and vulgar. But we know that the most 
perfect of men are the Persians, the best of whom are the inhabitants 
of Faiis, and of these the people of Marw speak in the sweetest, most 
pleasant and captivating manner; the most elegant Persian is the 
Dari dialect, 3 the best Pahlawi is spoken by the inhabitants of the 
district of Ahwaz.’ 

'But in regard to the cantillations of the Persian priests and the 
language of the Mobad, the author of the commentary of the 
Zamzama* says: He who strives for a high level of eloquence 


1 On the use of the baton {qaftb) in Arab music, cf. Agh., I, p. 117, 19; VII, 
p. 18S, 8 from below. These passages also show the Arabic linguistic usage for 
the designation of beating time. 

* ‘The wisdom (hikma) of the Ram is in their brain, that of Indians in their 
phantasy, of Greeks in the soul, of Arabs in the tongue’—such is a saying of the 
Arabs concerning the psychology of peoples; al-§idd!ql, fol. 148b. 

a Al-DaylamI put into circulation the following apocryphal saying by the 
Prophet: ‘If God intends a matter which demands tenderness he reveals it to the 
ministering angels in dart Persian, but if He wishes for something demanding 
strictness He uses Arabic.' Another version substitutes for tenderness and 
strictness, anger and pleasure. Even Muslim critics thought this tradition too 
suspect: al-$iddiql, fol. 92b. Ibn al-jawzl included it in his index of false 
traditions (al-mawgn'at), like that other saying according to which use of 
Persian diminishes the muruwwa of a man; ibid., fol. 95b. [The tradition in 
praise of Persian dialects also in al-Suyilfl, al-La’dll al-Ma$nu'a, I, pp. xo-ri, 
accompanied by a contrasting tradition in disfavour of Persian. Traditions 
about Persian diminishing the muruwwa: ibid., II, pp. 281-2; Kanz al-' Ummal, 
111, pp. 373—4; al-Sahml, Ta'rtkh Jurjan, p. 383; al-Dhahabl, Mizdn al-Viiddl, 
II. p. 477 (s.v. Talha); cf. al-TurtOshl, al-Ifawadilh wa'l-Bida', p. 104: Malik 
disapproved speaking Persian in the mosque.] 

4 Zamzama, according to the traditional explanation (see Vulleis s,v.), is the 
name of one of the sacred books of the Persians. Zamzam is usually applied in 
the sense of 'humming, murmuring’, to the recitation of the prayers and 
sacred texts of the Persians. In the description of the Mihrajan festival by al- 
Nuwayxi (printed in Golius, Nolae in Alferganum, p. 25,11) it is related that the 
mBbad offered the king a dish with various kinds of fruit: qad zamzama 'alayha 
= 'super quibus sacra dicebat verba'. ’Umar forbids the Magi to ‘hum before 
eating’ (Sprenger, Mohammed, III, p. 377 note); this refers to the sacred 
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171 and desires to learn the strangest (choicest) expressions and to 
deepen his knowledge of the language should study the book of 
Kazwand. 1 But he who wishes to achieve reason, high culture, know¬ 
ledge of etiquette ( al-'ilm bi’l-maratib), 2 of good examples (al-'ibar) 

172 of proverbs, 8 noble expressions and fine thoughts should get acquain¬ 
ted with the ‘stories of the kings.' 4 

1 This is presumably a textual error; even a discussion with specialists of 
Persian literature did not lead to establishing with certainty the correct reading. 
[The printed text has kdrwand.] It is possible that the word is a corruption of 
karndma. Such a book is ascribed to Ardashir, MIrkhond, transl. by de Sacy, 
Memoires sur diverses antiques de la Perse (Paris 1793). P- 280; cf, the Karndma 
flSlrat AnUshirwan, Fihrist, p. 305. ZD MG, XXII, p. 732, no. 11. [This explana¬ 
tion is hardly plausible. In Jahi?, al-Tarbt, §155, the MSS. have Kdiurld.] 

* For the explanation of this expression we can make use of an account of the 
belletristic circle of the caliph al-Mu'tamid which is quoted in al-Mas'Qdi, 
VIII, pp. 102-3. Among other subjects of intellectual conversation it is men¬ 
tioned that at the caliph’s court one discussed 'the forms of meetings, the 
places to be taken by subordinates and superiors, and the places and manner 
of their ranking {kayfiyyat maratibihim, Barbier de Meynard: ‘sur la hilrarchie 
a observer'); ibid., p. 104, 7, it is said that in these discussions one considered 
‘what is told in this connection of previous kings.’ 

3 [The printed text has the correct reading ara’l-mathuldt, which means 
'examples', not ‘proverbs’, so that the following note is not relevant in this 


formulae which had to be said before eating. In a poem cited in I bn al-Faqlh, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 216, 3, a Persian priest is named: shaykh muzamzim, i.e. the 
humming sheikh; cf. also Golius, l.c., p. 28, 3, 4. Also in Sirat 'Anlar, III, p. 59, 
it is said of the Magi that they yuzamzimH bi-kaldm al-Yahud wa-larlgat al- 
Majils in the fire temple, and the name of the Zamzam well has been connected 
with this designation of religious recitation by Persians (Yaqllt, II, p. 941, 14). 
A Christian author also mentions the unintelligible murmur ( retana ) of the Magi 
(Hoffmann, Auszitge aus syrischen Aden christl. Mdrtyrer, p. 96) and the same 
word is used in the Talmud, bab. Sofa, 22a, of the Magi raten megHshd we-ld 
yada' may dmar. But it is not only Arabic which uses the word zamzam in res¬ 
pect of Persian religious texts and magic formulae in general (Ibn Hisham, 
p. 171, 7 zamzamat al-hahin, otherwise also hamhama, Agh., XIV, p. ir, 6 or 
ajlaba, 'Alq., 3:21 rdqin mujlibun); Persian authors use it also. Prof. Spiegel 
wrote to me about this on March 19, 1886: 'In this sense the word is also used 
by FirdBsi. Thus Maphr says, p. 1443, 6 from below, to his guest: “Bring the 
Zandawesta and BarsBm, in murmur (bi-zamzam) will I ask your reply” i.e. "You 
are to swear by Awesta that what you say is true." Also p. 1638, 4, in the same 
book, during an expedition of NUshirwan against the Greeks, it is recounted of 
the great men: bi-zamzam haml dfarln khwanadand. Nevertheless I am reluctant 
to interpret tafslr zamzama in the sense of “commentary on the Avesta," since to 
my knowledge there is no mention there of the things of which al-Jahi? speaks. 
[See however above, p. 156 note 2, where it is pointed out that according to 
the correct translation this passage does not quote the commentary at all.] But 
if one wants to understand by it the exegetical Parsee literature in a wider 
sense, this is in my belief legitimate, since the Parsees have many maxims 
though no proverbs.’ Further on he refers to Mainyokkard and the sayings of 
Buzurj-Mihr, Shahn., p, 1713. Abu’l-'Ala’ compares the noise of lances on 
armour to the murmuring of the Persians (haynamat al-'Ajam),$iqt„ II, p. 153, 
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After a reference to the literature of the Greeks and Indians, the 
representatives of the Shu'ubiyya resume their glorification of the 
gifts of non-Arabs in this manner: ‘He who reads all these books by 
Persians, Greeks and Indians will understand the depth of spirit of 
these nations and see their remarkable wisdom and will then be able 
to decide where eloquence and rhetoric can really be found and where 
this art attained perfection, and how those peoples who are famed for 
fine understanding of concepts, well chosen expressions and dis¬ 
crimination, judge the fact that Arabs agitate with spears, staffs and 
bows during their speeches. Indeed you are camel drivers and sheep 
herders; you continue to use lances in settled life, having retained 
this habit from your desert wanderings, you carry them in your 
permanent habitations because you used to carry them in your tents, 
and in peace because your feuds accustomed you to it. You have long 
dealt with camels; therefore your speech, too, is clumsy and the 
sounds you use are rough because of this, so that one might think 
there are only deaf people amongst you when you speak in public.’ 
Then follows a long excursus, which is quite important to archaeolo¬ 
gists, on primitive weapons of combat and Arab strategy as compared 
with the developed instruments 6f war and military art among 
the Persians. Because of my insufficient knowledge of these archaeolo¬ 
gical subjects I must forego a more detailed reproduction of this 
excursus. 1 

Against these arguments al-Jahiz represents the pro-Arab view 
and endeavours to refute the attacks of the Shu'ubiyya, but does not 
deal with any one of them in as much detail as with the attack on the 
rhetorical gifts of Arabs. His remarks on Indian and Greek literature 
are interesting chiefly because of their naivetd. ‘It is true,’ he says, 
‘that the Indians have left a vast literature, but it consists entirely 

1 In order to understand them, the passage by Ibn Qutayba, mentioned by 
Rosen, l.c., p. 776, ■will have to be compared. 


place.] These seem to have impressed Arab belletrists; in the fourth century 
Abu’l-FadI al-Sukkarl [cf. Yaqut, Irshad al-Arlb, II, p. 33] and Abtc 'Abd Allah 
al-Ablwardl concerned themselves with spreading them in the Arabic language 
(Yatlmat al-Dahr, IV, pp. 22 it., 25); cf. also ibid., p. 167 below and my Beitrlige 
zur Literaturgeschichte der Ski'a, p. 28. 

4 Siyar al-mul&k. These are works like those which Firdawsi used as sources 
for the national traditions treated by him and from which al-Tabari (cf. N61- 
deke, Geschichte der Perser und Amber, pp. XIV ff.) quotes extracts. A large 
number of Siyar al-muluk books are enumerated by al-BIrCml, ed. Sachau, 
P- 99, 17 ft. and in the Fihrist. Among older Arab authors they are used and 
cited also by Ibn Qutayba; cf. Rosen, ‘Zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte der 
ttltem Zeit’, Milanges asiaiiques, St Petersbourg, VIII (1880), p. 777. [Cf. also 
Muhammad Qazwini, Bist Maqala, Teheran 1332 solar A.H., II, pp. 7 ff.; 
V. Minorsky, in Studi orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida, 11, pp. 
159-62, with further references.] 
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of anonymous 1 works transmitted from very ancient times to 
posterity. The Greeks had solid achievements in philosophy and logic, 
but the founder of logic himself had a whining way of reciting, and 
though he taught scientific distinction of the parts of speech he 
himself was no great orator. Galen was the most eminent logician, 
but the Greeks themselves do not name him amongst the masters of 
the art of speaking. The Persians may have good orators but their 
eloquence is always the result of long thought, deep study and 
counsel. It is founded in literary scholarship, so that the successor 
always builds upon the efforts of his predecessors and the last man 
always uses the fruit of all previous thinking. It is quite different 
amongst the Arabs. 2 Their eloquence is spontaneous, extempore, as 
174 if the result of inspiration. It is produced without effort or deep 
study, without exercise of reason and without the aid of others. The 
speaker prepares to speak or recite a verse, on the day of battle, or 
when watering the beasts, or when driving his camel on his wan¬ 
derings; as soon as he concentrates his thoughts on the subject of his 
speech the concepts and words just flow from his mouth as if by 
themselves. Nor did the old Arab poets endeavour to preserve their 
speeches or transmit it to their children. The Arabs had no know¬ 
ledge of writing and their art was inborn and not acquired. 3 To speak 


1 Anonymous and pseudonymous works are considered abnormal by these 
circles. See only Fihnst, p. 355,34: 'I say, however, that it is folly for an eminent 
man to sit down and take all the trouble to write a book containing 2,000 pages, 
the composition of which plagues his mind and thoughts, then to trouble his 
hand and body with copying these things and then afterwards to attribute all 
this to another man, whether real or fictitious (r. mawjudin aw ma'dumiu 
instead of the accusative of the ed.); this I say is a folly which must not 
be expected of anyone and to which no one consents who has given but one hour 
to science. What use or reward would there be in such an act?’ On pseudonyms 
see also Agh., I, p. 169, 3 from below. 

2 The remark of the best aesthetic critic of Arabic literature, Ibn al-Athir 
al-Jazari (died 637), on a shortcoming of Arab literature might be mentioned 
here. Ibn al-Athir concludes his treatise on poetry and prose with the following 
words: ‘I found that in respect of the point just mentioned the Arabs are out¬ 
done by the Persians. Persian poets write poetical books which from beginning 
to end contain well-ordered descriptions of stories and events and which move 
in the highest levels of the eloquence of the national language. Thus, for 
example, al-Firdawsi wrote his book Shdhnama in 60,000 lines; it contains the 
whole history of the Persians and is the Koran of the nation, since their most 
important rhetoricians are in agreement that there is nothing in their literature 
to excel this work in elegance. There is nothing comparable in the Arabic 
language despite its wealth and versatility, and despite the fact that the Persian 
language is but a drop in the sea in comparison with it.’ In other words: the 
Persians excel the Arabs by having an epical literature which the latter lack. 
Al-Mathal al-Sa’ir, p. 503 (end of the work). 

3 A similar idea is also ascribed to Ibn al-Muqafia’—the praise of Arabs 
would be more effective if it came from such a source: ‘The Arabs are wise 
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well was so natural to everyone that it was not necessary to write 
down the work performed or to make it the subject of study 
and tradition; just as the examples of their predecessors were not 
available to them. Thus only that which a man had involuntarily 
remembered was ever transmitted; it is but a small part of the great 
mass which is known only to him who counts the drops in the clouds 
and knows the number of the grains of sand. Of this any Shu'ubite 
might convince himself if he but came to the dwelling-places of the 
true Arabs/ 

In another work, too, al-Jahiz seizes the opportunity to attack the 
Shu'ubiyya. What he says reveals that the representatives of the 
Shu'ubiyya even in his days did not rest content with defending 
their assertions but had gone as far as immoderate aggression. He 
states that the long disputations eventually led to real scuffles, and 
he voices the conviction that the ideas of the Shu'ubiyya lead to 
religious apostasy 'since the Arabs were the first to produce Islam.’ 1 
Al-Jahiz has given proof of his anti-Shu'ubite tendency in other 
works, too. In the introduction to his Kitab d-Hayawan he feels 
called upon to say, among other things, of the opponents of his 
literary activity: ‘You have criticized me for my book on the descen- 17S 
dants of ‘Adnan and Qahfan and accused me of exceeding the limits 
of enthusiasm, saying that I have been guilty of fanaticism, showing 
the glory of the 'Adnanls only by disparaging the Qahtanis; you 
further find fault with me because of my book on Arabs and mawali 
and accuse me of depriving the mawali of their rights, attributing 
things to the Arabs which they do not deserve; and you also reprove 
me for my book on Arabs and non-Arabs, and think that because of 
tills distinction the same can be said as of the distinction between 
Arabs and mawali .’ z 


VI 

From these literary data it is evident that in the lifetime of Ibn 
Qutayba and al-Jahiz, i.e. in the third century A.H., the literary feud 
between the friends of the Arabs and the Shu'ubites was indulged 
in to a far greater extent than the relics of the literature would 
indicate. As an echo, so to speak, of this literary movement we find in 
the fourth century the learned Iranian al-BIrura, who wrote in 

1 Kitab al-Jiayawan, fol. 398b [VII, p. 220]. Unfortunately this part of the 
manuscript is very corrupt and hastily written. 

s Ibid., fol. 2a [I, pp. 4-5]. 1 


without following examples or the traditions of predecessors; they deal with 
camels and sheep, live in tents made from hair and skins... they ha-ve educated 
themselves and their high sentiment has elevated them etc.’ (there follows a 
panegyric on the historical position of the Arab people), al-'Iqd, II, p. 51. 
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Arabic, defending the cause of the Persian race against the exaggera¬ 
tions of the pro-Arabs, and especially against Ibn Qutayba. 1 Religious 
sectarianism also profited from this agitation of minds. Towards the 
end of the third century we find that the Qarmatian propaganda in 
southern Persia combines their religious and political teachings with 
the thesis 'that God does not like the Arabs because they killed 
al-Husayn, that He prefers to them the subjects of the Chosroes and 
their successors because only they did defend the rights of the Imams 
to the Caliphate,’ 2 a doctrine which was taught to the initiated 
amongst the followers of the Isma'iliyya, of which these Qarmatians 
were a branch. According to the account of Akhu Muhsin this doctrine 
was taught in the ninth grade of initiation into the mysteries of the 
sect. 3 

While the Arabs and the national zealots were engaged in trivial 
quarrels about the recognition of the excellences of their respective 
races, the philosophical consideration of social conditions appeared 
176 as an unbiased element. The philosophers were little suited to side 
with one or the other party; they weighed the virtues and faults of 
races and nationalities coolly and rationally, and found that they 
counterpoised each other in each people. Al-Kindi made the ancestor 
of the Greeks a brother to Qahtan presumably for just such reasons. 4 
An interesting document of this unbiased way of looking at things is 
the competition of confessions and nationalities as it is represented 
in a chapter of the encyclopaedia of the Ikhwan al-$afa, presumably 
not without intent to take a reasonable stand in the quarrels of that 
time. 8 

But in any case the activities of the Shu'ubiyya did at least damp 
the enthusiasm of those circles which hitherto had not ceased to dis¬ 
parage all and sundry in favour of the Arabs. The highly developed 
self-confidence of the Arabs must have been subjected to a great deal 
of doubt until in the fourth century Abu’l-'Ala’ al-Ma'arrf, himself 
a descendant of the tribe of Quda'a (though at the same time a 
mocker of everything that was sacred to others), could write a poem 
to the glory of the Persian people: 

1 Chronologic der orientalischen Volker, ed. Sachau, p. 238, cf. the editor’s 
introduction, p. 27. 

s De Goeje, Mimoires sur les Carmathes du Bahrain ei les Fatimides 2nd ed. 
pp, 33; 207, 9. 

3 GuyaTd, Fragments relatifs it la doctrine des Ismailis (Notices et extraits, 
XXII, i), p. 403. [Statements in anti-Isma'ilf pamphlets, such as that by Akhu 
Muhsin, cannot be accepted on their face value; nevertheless -we may well 
believe that the early Isma'fli missionaries occasionally appealed to Persian 
national sentiment.] 

3 [Al-Mas'hdi, M-urHj al-Dhahab, II, p. 244, whence] Ibn Badmn, p. 48. 

3 [Rasail Ikhwan at-$afa’, Cairo 1928,II, pp. 235-44 =] Thier %tnd Mensch 
vor dem Konig der Cenien, ed. Dieterici, pp. 59-68; not without influence on later 
representations like Fakihat al-Khula/S' , p. 136. 
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May Quda'a list their days of glory and Himyar boast their kings 

While the Arab king al-Mundhir was but a governor in the service 
of Kisra of a town in the land of Taff. 

Will not he who seeks silver find this (the search for silver) 
trivial when you spend red gold? 

And who will look for pearls at the bottom of the sea when from 
your mouth flow the noblest of pearls? 

You are pointed out with the finger, etc. 

Thus the Persian race is addressed in praise by the Arab poet. 1 


1 Siqt al-Zand, III, p. 24. [At the end of this chapter it may be recalled that 
Goldziher published a study of the Shu'Qbiyya of Spain in Zeitschrift der 
de.uisc.hen morgenl&ndischen Gesettschaft, 1899, pp. 601 ff., and that the text 
analyzed by him is printed in full in *Abd al-Salam HarOn’s Nawadir al- 
Makhfutdt, III.] 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE SHU'UBIYYA AND ITS 
MANIFESTATION IN SCHOLARSHIP 


Since Shu'ubiyya signifies a movement entirely literary represented 
by scholars and belletrists its influence was inevitably felt not only in 
competitive polemic, as we have seen in the last chapter, but also in 
the treatment of those branches of scholarship in which the question 
of nationality was necessarily paramount. We deal here with two 
branches of scholarship in particular, in order to show how the 
followers of the Shu'ubiyya brought their views into play in their 
treatment of the subject. We refer to the two groups of knowledge 
and research which grew particularly from Arab national conscious¬ 
ness and from which Arab national feeling drew most of its nourish¬ 
ment, and winch therefore seemed to call most for interference by the 
Shu'ubiyya—namely genealogy {'ilm al-ansab) in its connection with 
research into old Arab stories, and Arabic philology {'ilnt al-lugka). 


A. GENEALOGY 


The old Arabs had no science of genealogy—indeed science had 
no part in their lives at all—but they had to be concerned with 
genealogical questions because of the nature and direction of their 
political life, social views, and the ancient customary law upon which 
family connections were founded. Among a people whose poets 
constantly dwell upon the glorious deeds of tribal ancestors, pro¬ 
claim them at every opportunity, and defend them in competition 
178 with other tribes, the individual tribes were obliged to know, not only 
the traditions concerning these deeds, but also the lineages of their 
ancestors—even if they had no systematic genealogical trees—and 
transmit them from generation to generation. These freely trans¬ 
mitted lineages did not yet, however, become symbols of canonical 
importance as they did later on and they could not yet go back to the 
distant past. It would, however, be underestimating these genealogies 
to think that they moved only in the individual circle of particular 
family consciousness, and that they did not rise to the level of putting 
various groups under a common ancestor. Noldeke has lately pro- 
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vided us with some data to show that even in pre-Islamic days 
genealogical descriptions of a collective nature had existed. 1 But a 
systematization of these loose and fragmentary traditions had not 
been achieved so far. The collective designations of ancestors reaching 
back to the remote past were, so to speak, in the air: a continuous 
chain did not yet exist to connect them with generations for which 
the tribal traditions already had some fixed dates. The filling of these 
gaps pre-supposed an enormous number of fictions for which the 
basis was found only after Islam. 

The fact that the Arabs, despite the opposite direction of Islamic 
teaching, did not cease to find pleasure in their inherited tribal 
boasting, and to cultivate the traditions of their particularistic tribal 
pride, was of help in founding the system of genealogical traditions 
which became possible with the awakening of speculative inclina¬ 
tions in Islam after administrative interests also had favoured the 
establishment of genealogical data. Closer acquaintance with 
Biblical history, to which the exegetes of the Koran were perforce 
led by the Biblical allusions and references in it, later enriched these 
beginnings with new material and paved the way for the connection 
of Arab genealogy with Biblical accounts. Jewish scholars had then- 
share in creating these links. 2 The ever-increasing competition of 179 
northern and southern Arabs, as we have seen, promoted these 
efforts; and the genealogy which went beyond 'Adnan as it was 
plotted in the scholarly workshops, was to give theoretical justifica¬ 
tion for those feuds which had their root only in a hazy sense of tribal 
differences. Names which in Arab traditions were merely general 
descriptions now found their fixed place in the genealogical register: 
for example Ma'add, 3 which had been a more general concept in old 
days, now found a fixed place in the register of ancestors of the 
northern Arabs. 4 For the more particular confirmation of fictitious 
claims and for the firmer ratification of the sequence of ancestors, 

1 ZDMG, XL, p. 178. 

* [Ibn Sa’d, I,/i pp. 28-9, quoted by] Sprenger, Muhammed, III, p. CXXXIII 
on Aba Ya'qub, the Jewish convert from Palmyra. The same information is in 
Tab., I, p. m6, and cf. Meier, 'Ante-Mahometan history of Arabia' (Calcutta 
Review, no. XXXIX, 1853), p. 40. From a note by Ibn al-Kalbl (in YaqUt, II, 
p. 862) it is evident that this Abu Ya'qub produced Biblical genealogies and 
fitted them to new circumstances with the aid of his own inventions. The 
Palmyrene Jews were not considered equal even in Talmudic times, bab. 
YebhamSth, fol. 17a, 

3 Cf. above, p. 88, note 8. 

4 We will leave in suspense the question whether the words ascribed to the 
dying Labid, Agh,, XIV, p. ror, 5 from below ( wa-hal ana ilia, min RdbVata aw 
Mvelar) can be quoted also as proof of the exact use of such genealogical con¬ 
cepts. Even if one does not doubt the genuineness of the poem in which they 
occur, it could not have been the poet’s intention to specify his tribal affiliation. 

He says only: Am I different from any other man, whether Rabi'a or Mu<Jar? 
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such details were accredited by means of apocryphal verses—an 
undoubted authority in the eyes of the uncritical public to whom this 
learning continued to be imparted most diligently well into later 
times. 1 

At any rate the extension of genealogy beyond 'Adnan provided 
new food for the genealogical competition of southern and northern 
Arabs. The pious Muslims therefore condemned these genealogical 
endeavours and were well able to quote traditional sayings to support 
this condemnation. 2 The viewpoint of the pious Muslims is evident 
from the following discussion of Ibn Khaldun, which also includes 
the traditions relevant here: 'Malik was asked whether it was per¬ 
missible to trace one's descent right to Adam. He disapproved, 
asking, “How can this be known?” “And up to Isma'Il?” Malik 
disapproved of this also, saying: “Who can give information about 
130 this?” Nor was it thought fitting for the descent of the prophets to 
be traced genealogically. Many of the older authorities were of the 
same opinion. Of one of them it is told that he used to remark on 
Sura i6:io (“And those who are behind them are known only to 
Allah”): “The genealogists therefore lied.” 3 Reference is made to the 
tradition of Ibn 'Abbas, according to which the Prophet used to say, 
after he had traced his descent up to 'Adnan: “And from here on the 
genealogists lie.” 4 Reference is also made to another of the Prophet's 
sayings—that this is a field the knowledge of which is of little use 
and ignorance of which does no harm. 5 Other sayings, too, are quoted 
in support of this opinion. Many of the authorities on tradition and 
law, however, such as Ibn Ishaq, al-Tabari and al-Bukharf, thought 
that the use of these old genealogies was permissible, and did not 
disapprove of them, citing the case of Abu Bakr, who was called the 

1 Cf. Tab., I, p. iii8: ‘One of the genealogists reported to me that he found a 
group of Arab scholars who transmitted forty ancestors of Ma'add with Arab 
names up to Isma'Il; for their statements they brought proofs from the poems 
of the Arabs. The number of ancestors corresponds to the number transmitted 
by Jewish scholars, only the names differ. ’Al-Tabrfzl, Ham., p. 159, does not 
regard as unusual the fact that verses were invented for genealogical purposes. 

* Cf. Agk., I, p. S, 5 from below. [For the discussion about the status of 
genealogical studies and the tracing of the Prophet’s lineage beyond ‘Adnan 
see also Ibn Sa‘d, I/i, p. 28; al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, I, p. 12; Ibn 'Abd 
al-Barr, al-Inbdh, Cairo 1350, pp. 42 ff.; Ibn Kathlr, al-Bidaya, II, p. 194.] 

* In order to justify continued pre-occupation with genealogy despite the 
above sayings, the casuistic point was made that the word kadhaba belongs to 
the adddd and thus the above saying means just the opposite; ‘Genealogists 
have said the truth’, ZDMG, III, p. 104. 

* Cf. al-Mas'hdi, IV, p, 112, 118 [Ibn Sa'd, I/i, p. 28]. 

4 [Cf. Ibn Wahb, Jami\ pp. 4-5; Ibn Hazm, Jamharat Ansab al-'Arab, p. 3; 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-lnbdh, p. 43; al-Sam'Sni, al-Ansab, Hyderabad 1962, 
pp. 9-10; al-Suytlti, al-Jami' al-Saghir, II, p. 60; al-Zurqa.nl, Shark al-Mauiahib, 
V, p. 395; Kanz al-'Ummdl, old ed., V, p. 236.] 
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greatest scholar in the genealogy of Quraysh, Mudar and the other 
Arabs. 1 * 3 Also Ibn 'Abbas, Jnbayr b. Mut'im, 'Aqil b. Ab! Talib and, 
in the subsequent generation, Ibn'Shihab al-Zuhri, Ibn Sirin, etc. are 
named as learned genealogists. In my view, the truth of this contro¬ 
versial question is that neither of the two opinions can be maintained 
in its absolute form. It is not the study of the easily accessible 
genealogy of the more recent generations which is forbidden, since 
this knowledge is needed for various religious, political and social 
purposes. Moreover, it is transmitted that the Prophet and his 
companions traced their descent to Mudar and made inquiries about 
it. The following saying of the Prophet is also transmitted: "Learn 
of your genealogical tree as much as is needed for the practice of 
active love towards blood relations." 8 All this, of course, refers to the 
closer generations and the above-mentioned interdiction refers to 
distant generations, knowledge of which is not easily available, and 
can be gained only through the evidence of poetic passages and by 
means of deep study, because of the passage of time and the large 
number of intervening generations. In some cases nothing can be 
learned of such distant epochs since whole peoples who were involved 181 
have since perished. To occupy oneself with such things is rightly 
condemned.’® 

The administrative considerations mentioned by Ibn Khaldun 
(division of booty, participation in the income of the state, etc.) 
made genealogical registers a political necessity in the days of the 
old Caliphate. Sprenger has illustrated this fact with a large amount 
of good evidence and has evaluated 'Umar’s importance in the 
furtherance of this genealogical work. 4 * * Administrative considerations 
also determined genealogical research, in order with its help to reject 
unjustified claims and correct the current genealogical traditions of 

1 Al-Jafciz, Kitab al-Bayan, fol. 105 a [I, pp. 321-2] has a special list of the 
most famous genealogists of the earliest days of Islam; cf. also Ibn Hajar, I, 
p. 461. [For Abil Bakr as genealogist see al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, I, p. 416; 

Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah, p. 43; al-Suy&ji, Ta’rikh al-Kkulafa', Cairo 1952, 
pp. 42-3; for Jubayr b. Mufim see E. Sachau in Mitteilungen des Seminars fur 
Orient. Sprachen, 1904, p. 172; Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, al-Isll'ab, p. 88; idem, al-Inbah, 
p. 43; Ibn Hajar, al-Ifdba, I, p. 235; for 'Aqil; Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah, p. 43; 

Ibn Abi'l-Hadld, Shark Nahj al-Balagha, III, p. 82; al-Safadi, Naqt al-Himyan, 
p. 200]. 

! Cf. al-'Iqd, II, p. 44; [al-Bukharl, al-Adab al-Mufrad, pp. 17-18; IbnIJazm, 
Jamharat Ansab al-Arab, p. 2; Ibn Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah, p. 42; al-Sam'ani, 
al-Ansab. I, pp. 5-8]. 

3 [Ibn Khaldfln, al-'Ibar, Bdlaq 1284, II, pp. 3-4; I have omitted the comma 
pot by Goldziher between Ibn Shihab and al-Zuhri; in the ed. also wa between 
the two should be omitted.] 

4 Muhammed, III, pp. CXXII ff. Now the important passage of the Kitab 

al-Kharaj (ed. Bnlaq), p. 14, 62, can be compared for the institution of the 

dawdwln by 'Umar. 
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individual families. 1 This was the more important since it seems to 
have happened quite frequently that a lineage attached itself without 
justification to some more powerful group—e.g. the Quraysh—per¬ 
haps because the two groups lived in political unity. 2 But it appears 
that the conditions created by 'Umar were soon violated and pro¬ 
tection was exercised in this field too. This, at least, would seem to 
follow from the information that Ziyad accepted Haritha b. Badr 
(died 50), who was a Tamlmite, into the dlwdn of the Qurayshites 
because he had a great affection for him. 3 

This however was quite different genealogical material from that 
which the pagans used in their poetry for panegyric and satire and 
from which they drew material for tribal competition. Yet the impor¬ 
tance which was attached to the genealogical tables by the govern¬ 
ment was on the one hand an aid to the continuation of the old Arab 
tribal jealousy, while on the other it became the point of departure 
for the progressive systematization of genealogy. This department of 
knowledge became a popular branch of the philological sciences 
182 which were just beginning to develop. The Hanzalite Daghfal (who 
flourished under Mu'awiya I and died 50) is named as the father of 
the recognised science of genealogy. ‘More learned in genealogy than 
Daghfal’ became an Arabic proverb. 4 From a poem by Miskln al- 
Darimi (died 90) one may conclude that at the time it was not only 
information on facts of descent but also, in the old Arab manner, on 
the excellences and faults of the individual members of the genealogi¬ 
cal chain which was expected of the genealogists. Apart from Daghfal, 
and Shihab b. Madh'ur, this poem indicates the family of the Banu’l- 
Kawwa 5 as authorities in this field.® It is interesting that Daghfal 

1 The best known example is that of the Khulj. The Band * Awf, who believed 
themselves to be Dhubyanis, were incorporated into the Quraysh; al-Ya'qdbi, 
I, p. 271, It is difficult to find the motive which makes 'All advocate the main¬ 
tenance of the DhubyanI traditions of the Band 'Awf. [For 'Awf cf. also 
al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, I, pp. 42-43; Ibn 3-Iabib, al-Muhabbar, p. 169; 
Ibn Hazm, Jamharat Ansab al-'Arab, p. 165.] 

‘Cf. e.g., the satirical poem by Hassan against the Band 'Awf; Dlwdn, 
p. 19, 17 [ed. Hirschfeld, 208: r], against the Band Asad b. Khuzayma, 
ibid. 82, 11 [Hirschf., 99: 3], against the Band Thaqif, ibid. p. 83, 5 [Hirschf., 
198: 3]. All this illustrates the uncertainty of genealogical traditions. 

* Agh., XXI, p. 22, 4. [See also the satirical verses about him for moving his 
dlwdn to Quraysh; al-Baladhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf, MS., fol. ioo3r.] 

1 Al-Maydani, II, p. 253. [Daghfal was the son of Uan?al, but belonged to 
the Sadds branch of Shayban.] 

s Probably the well-known Kharijite family, descendants of Ibn al-Kawwa’, 
who in ITardra was amongst the opponents of 'All (al-Ya'qfibl, II, p. 223): & 
satire against the Yashkurite family is in Agh., XIII. p, 54. ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
KawwS’ sketches for Mu’awiya, in the maimer of genealogists of the early 
time, the character of inhabitants of the various provinces of the empire in 
short, and pregnant sentences; Ibn al-Faqih, p. 135, and the parallel passages 
mentioned by de Goeje, ib. b, Cf. also Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 266. 
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already exceeds the boundaries of specifically national genealogy and 
makes the connection with Biblical patriarchs. 1 

At the beginning of the Umayyad period these primitive beginnings 
which had previously existed in genealogical matters found their 
further development. 

The activity of Daghfal under Mu'awiya I shows us that this 
productivity in the ancient history of the Arabs in fact and fiction 
found much encouragement under this prince’s rule, which is shown, 
too, by the activity of the southern Arab scholar * Abid b. Shariya at 
the court of the caliph, who had summoned this man to Syria in 
order to discuss with him information concerning antiquity.® The 
compilation of a work on ‘the old stories, the kings of the Arabs and 
non-Arabs, the confusion of languages and its cause, the history of 
the dispersal of mankind in the various countries' is said to have been 
due to such information. 8 This work, which is now completely lost 
and in which, as is evident from the title, the ancient history of the 
Arabs was interwoven with Biblical accounts, 4 was widespread and 
widely read in the first centuries of Islam. We learn from al-Hamdanl 
(died 334) that in his day various versions of the book were current; 
these were so widely divergent and so much was added to the original 
text that there were hardly two copies alike; 5 and the younger con¬ 
temporary of the above-mentioned author, al-Mas'udi (died 346), 
calls it a ‘well-known book in everybody’s hands.’ 6 

The genealogists of the old school were not only knowledgeable in 
matters of descent, nor were they mere collectors of nomenclatures. 
Continuing in this respect the activities of the old poets, 7 who in 
pre-Islamic days were the only organs of historical memory, they 
were also concerned—as we have already hinted in the case of 
Daghfal—with the characterization and description of the qualities 
of tribes, and had the gift of summarizing these in short, sharply 

1 I bn al-Faqih, p, 314. 

1 Also explanations of old proverbs by means of legends from the Arab past; 
Agh., XXI, p. 191, 206, 8. [The correct form of the name is 'Ubayd.] 

0 Fihrist, pp. 89-90. The title; Kitab al-Muliik wa-Ahhbar al-Macpln ('Book of 
kings and news on past lineages’). 

1 Cf. also al-Mas'Udl, III, p. 275. 

1 Ibn Hajar, III, p. 202. 

6 AI-Mas'OdI, IV, p. 89, 

7 The sharp observation of the physical characteristics of the tribes as signs 
of tribal affiliation is worthy of note: the Fazarites were known by their yellow 
teeth, Asadites by their bent posture on horseback, etc.; Agh., XVI, p. 55, 21; 
cf. Sprenger, III, p. 389. 


0 Al-Jahi?, Bay an, fol. noa [I, p. 35 ij. [See also the edition by Schulthess 
in ZDMG, LIV, p. 451, with copious notes on Daghfal and the other genealogists 
mentioned. For Daghfal add al-jahi?, al-Bayan, index p. 295; Ibn Habib, 
al-Muhabbar, p. 478.] 
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characteristic, and apt sayings; 1 they were also eloquent in giving 
personal descriptions of eminent inen of the past. 2 The genealogists 
were also the depositories of the history and the traditions of the 
Arab tribes, of all that is called akhbdr, i.e. 'accounts’,® of the battle- 
days of the old Arabs (ayydm al-Arati), and the proverbs which could 
not be understood without knowledge of ancient Arab history, to 
which they constantly referred. They were also concerned with 
archaeological questions and linked also this part of their information 
to the exegesis of ancient poetry. Some of the data which they offer 
probably have their origin in a more easy and plausible explanation 
of such verses. To transmit the historical connections and occasions 
of such verses or—as was probably even more often the case—to 
discover them, was the main task of these men, and a large part of 
the traditions which form the stories of . the ancient Arabs owes its 
184 existence to this activity of transmitting and inventing. 4 They also 
included pre-historic fables among their traditions and later also 
biblical legends, a field which they later shared with the qussds, i.e. 
the tellers of edifying stories. 

‘Tales of the history of 'Ad and Jurhum which the two 

marvellous scholars Zayd (b. al-Kayyis al-Namari) and 
Daghfal inquired into.’ 5 

The latter is called ‘the unfathomable sea of story tellers' {bahr 
al-ruwdt al-khaddrim ) 11 and both were bracketed together under the 
name of al-'iddan, roughly ‘the two devils of fellows.' 7 It is not 
surprising that such men were known as the ‘scholars of the Arabs’ 
{'ulamd’ al-'Arab) B since they could give information about the 
nation’s past. This was seen as a sign of special gifts, and ordinary 
people also attributed to these revealers of the past a deep insight 
into future events about which they were questioned. The poet 
Qudama al-Quray’i, to whom Daghfal presented his genealogy in 

1 Al-Jahi?, Bay an, fol. 38a [I, p. 247]: the characteristic which Daghfal gives 
of the BantL 'Amir, etc.; al-'Iqd, II, p. 53, qawl Daghfalfl qaba’ilal-'Arab, III, 
P- 353, of the Band Makhzum. 

2 Agh., I, p. 8 above. 

3 Much as the authors of the old Tdleddlh interweave the historical traditions 
of old times with genealogical material. 

* An interesting passage in al-Tabrizi’s commentary to the flamasa, p. 697, 
v. 3, shows that correct statements on the historical occasions of the verses were 
considered as belonging to the particular field of genealogists. 

6 [Al-Quiami, Dlwan, 11:4, quoted by] al-Maydani, I, p. 15. 

0 A 1-Qa.ftda al-Fazariyya, fol. 185b (MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, cod. 
Petermann, no. 184). 

’ Al-Maydani, II, p. 31. 

3 Agh., XVI, p. 20, cf. Tab., I, p. 1118. 
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exact sequence, 1 wanted to know ilso the day of his death. ‘This is 
not my field’ replied Daghfal. 2 This assumption of the deeper illumi¬ 
nation of genealogists has its roots in the past of the genealogical art. 

It seems that formerly questions about descent were settled by 
people who were deemed to have knowledge of secret circumstances 
and conditions, so-called qa’ifs who pretended to read from footprints 3 
and physiognomical characteristics matters which were closed to 
common understanding. 1 

Ibn al-Kalbl lists ten characteristics which are typical only of 185 
Arabs; five are shown on the head, five on the rest of the body. Apart 
from these physical qualities, Arabs are marked too by the ability of 
qiyafa. A man may observe two people, one of whom is short, the 
other slender, one black-skinned, the other white, and from this he 
may be able to conclude that the short man is the son of the slender 
man, the black one of the white. 6 Usama b. Zayd was suspected of 
illegitimate descent in the time of the Jahiliyya because his face was 
quite black whereas his father Zayd b. Haritha ‘was whiter than 
wool’. In the Prophet’s days a qa if concluded from the comparison 
of both their footprints that Usama could have descended only from 
Zayd. 6 According to a biased fiction it was established in a similar 
manner that ‘As b. Wa’il is the father of ‘Amr b. al-‘A?. 7 It is worthy 
of note that this qa’if also held the office of cutting off the forelocks 
of prisoners of war before they were set free 3 and was therefore called 

1 Fihrist, p. 89, 16. 

* Al-Maydani, II, p. 253. 1 

3 Similarity of feet is used even later as proof of a genealogical link. Agh.. 
XVIII, p. 178, 8. 

4 99 Treytag. Einteitung in das Stadium, der arab. Sprache, p. 134. A synonym 
of qa’if is also hazir: Agh., X, p. 38, 17. It might be mentioned that the GS'On 
Haya, whose words are cited by Moses b. Ezra in Kitdb al-Muhadara wa’l 
Mudhdkara, fol. 19a (MS. Oxford, communication of Dr. Schreiner), in his 
Kitdb al-ffawl explains the word Ashskurlm (Gen., 2513) which in many old tran- 
lations and commentaries (Onkelos, Jems. Targum, Ibn Ezra, etc.) is consi. 
dered an appellative—as 'seers' (qdfa). 

s Al-'Iqd, II, p. 50. 

4 B. Fari’id, no. 30, Muslim, III, p. 359; cf. for further reference, Robertson 
Smith, p. 286. The Ban a Mudlij especially provided the qdfa of the old Arabs, 

Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 32, n [Ibn Hazm, Jamharat Ansab al-'Arab, 
p. 176,16; Lisin al-'Arab, s.v. dlf]. In our days the Band Fahm in the region of 
Mecca are considered the best qdfa: they know from footprints the most 
intimate qualities of men (Doughty, II, p. 625). 

7 Al-'Iqd, I, p. 164 below, cf. ib., p. 22. 

8 E.g. al-'Iqd, III, p. 64 and frequently. Cf. in Wellhausen, Arab. Heidenthum, 
many passages referring to the removal of hair as a punishment. See also Agh., 

XV, p. 56, 18. Unchaste women have their heads shaved and are then led 
through the streets; Agh., XVII, p. 83, 9. The old Babylonians, too, used 
shearing of hair as a punishment; Transactions ofSoc. Bibl. Arch., VIII (1884), 
p. 241. [Cf. Kanz al- XJmmaX, old ed., VI, pp. 355-6: removal of hair accompany¬ 
ing a hadd ; and Ibn Qutayba, ' Uyun al-AJtJtbar, I, p. 73.3 
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Mujazziz. 1 The cutting off of hair was not merely an act of degrada¬ 
tion and humiliation but had—as we shah see in a larger context in 
an excursus to this volume—a religious meaning. The cut hair was 
originally considered a sacrifice to the gods and it is important to 
note in this case that this office was held by a soothsayer who was 
also responsible for decisions in genealogical problems. 2 

\yhiie—as we have seen—the beginnings of speculative concern 
with genealogy and ancient history go back to the earliest Umayyad 
period, this branch of knowledge later developed into a much- 
cultivated integral part of philological study. Right from the be¬ 
ginning fictions and biased fables, more especially the party interests 
of the northern and southern Arabs, were the easily accessible sources 
from which genealogy derived its material, and supplemented the 
gaps in the traditions or any known facts; 3 it was according to these 
that the latter—as far as they really existed—were interpreted and 
used. Further developments retained the same characters. The 
genealogists tolerate no uncertainties; in the case of any important 
man they must be able to name the male and female ancestors with 
great accuracy, and also their tribal affiliations. 4 If one considers that 
—quite apart from differences of opinion in respect of the genealogy 
of individual notables of the past 5 —genealogists are frequently at 
loggerheads about general questions of the ancient history of the 
Arabs which are to be regarded as elements of genealogical know¬ 
ledge, 8 one will understand that this chapter of Arab science was a 
battleground of individual caprices and tendentious inventions and 
often of base interests. Genealogy also seems to have lacked that 
control which otherwise saves biased theoreticians from excesses and 
which lies in the collective consciousness of a people. Even in the 
middle of the third century Ibn Qutayba can voice the accusation in 
the introduction to his manual of history 'that the noblest do not 

1 Cf. Ibn Ha jar, III, p. 738. In al-Nawawi to Muslim l.c., there are also other 
variants for this word, e.g, mujazzar or nitdinz, etc., but they are not as well 
documented as mujazziz. Cf. also al-jazzaz as by-name for a man who cuts the 
nafiya of prisoners before they are set free; Agh., X, p. 42, 5. 

* Cf. al-Muwatia,’, III, p. 207. [The article 'Kiyafa'm the Enc. of Islam is 
mainly based on this passage of Goldziher, but has a few additional references.] 

3 Whether we may believe such a notorious falsifier as Ibn al-Kalbl, when he 
claims that he derived material from the archives of churches in Hira [Tab., I, 

1770), I am inclined to doubt. 

4 A n interesting line in this respect is in Ibn Hisham, p. 113, 13. Compare to 
this the appeal to genealogists, Agh., II, p. 166, 4. XIII, p. 15J. 4 from be ow. 

5 Cf, the various opinions on the descent of Imrq. {Agh., VIII, pp. 02 n.), or 
on the time when Aws b. Hajar lived [ibid., X, p. 6). 

3 On the uncertainty of the genealogical determination of the tribe of Iyad, 
see Ndldeke, Orient and Occident, I, pp. 689-90. In the first century no complete 
unanimity was reached on the question whether membership of the Quraysh 
tribe was to be extended to all descendants of Nadr b. Kmana, or whether this 
concept was to be limited; Agh., XVIII, p. 198 below. 
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know their descent and the best know nothing of their ancestors; 
Qurayshites are often ignorant of the point in their descent which 
links them genealogically to the Prophet.’ It was thus easy for the 187 
professional genealogists to palm off their handiwork on the public 
and to indulge in wanton inventions and biased fables. The point 
of view which dictated the inner 'social life also set corresponding 
problems for genealogists and offered opportunity for vast differences 
of opinion—whether a given tribe was of northern or southern Arab 
origin. We will not deal here again with the often described dis¬ 
cussion about the Quda'a and Khuza'a—whether they belong to the 
northern Arab group or are southern Arabs; 1 nor will we repeat the 
fable with which harmonists sought to settle the question. 2 For the 
settling of this problem, too, recourse was had to the device, so 
popular in the genealogical and antiquarian literature, of making up 
tendentious verses (the harmonizing fable has one too) which were to 
serve as documentation. It is interesting that even Arab critics® 
know how much faith to place in such inventions, and even collectors 
with such a poor reputation for credibility as, for example, Ibn 
al-Kalbi, 4 openly cast doubt 5 upon such documentary verses ( skawd - 
hid). 

But it was not verses only that the genealogists fabricated as loci 
probantes for the strengthening of one-sided inventions. They did not 
worry about the extent of falsification if they were out to strengthen 
a favourite thesis, whether the thesis were based on true tradition or 
—as was frequently the case—on tendentious considerations. The 
highest form of legitimization of a statement in the eye of Muslims 
was always reference to some saying of the Prophet. If this were 
recognised as authentic—and for this external points were usually 
decisive—further opposition became impossible. Genealogists of 
those days, in which the invention of Hadlth was already flourishing, 
did in fact refer to a hadlth in order to strengthen a point if nothing 
more authentic was available. Why should genealogists be any better 
than theologians, who made extensive use of this device? One exam¬ 
ple of this may suffice here: 

Amongst the sub-tribes of the Quraysh there are the Banu Sama; -jss 
S ama whom they give as their ancestor is the son of Lu’ayy b. 
Ghalib, and the latter is the son of the eponymous hero of the tribe 

1 For Khuza'a I refer in addition to Agh., XVII, p. 158, 3 below. 

3 The latest discussions in Robertson Smith, pp. 8 ff. and other passages 
cited in the index. 

3 See above, p. 166, note 1. 

4 Very characteristic judgments of this man Agh., IX, p. 19, XVIII, p, 161 
[mafnu'dt Ibn al-Kalbl). ‘Whenever’, says Yaqlit, (II, p. 158), 'scholars differ 
about pre-Islamic matters the view of Ibn al-Kalbl is always the most reason¬ 
able; nevertheless he is neglected and insulted with ironical remarks.’ 

‘Tab., I, p. 751. 
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of Quraysh. In Basra there was a quarter where the descendants of 
this Sama lived together, and because of their name wished to be 
considered as Qurayshites. The genealogists, presumably with the 
consent of the other Qurayshites, did not admit this, since it was an 
advantage to the latter to have fewer participants in the cash income 
which they were drawing. The genealogists then transmitted the 
following story, which probably had some foundation in the tradi¬ 
tions of the tribe of Quraysh: Sama is said to have left his home 
because of a family quarrel and to have been killed by a snake-bite 
on his way to 'Uman, where he first intended to go. 1 His wife Najiya 
married a man from Bahrayn, to whom she bore a son, Harith. This 
son is said to have returned as a young man to the Qurayshites, his 
mother pretending that he was the son of Sama. The Banu Sama are 
descended from this Ilarith and thus have no claim whatsoever to be 
considered as Qurayshites, so they were always called by the name 
of Harith's mother: Banu Najiya. 2 To this family belonged ’AH b. 
al-Jahm al-Sami, court poet of Mutawakkil (died 249). He still 
had to bear the mockery which was the consequence of the genealogi¬ 
cal troubles in the descent of the Banu Sama. 3 A poet of the descen¬ 
dants of ‘All, who was thus a full blood Qurayshite, addressed him 
189 in the following words: 'Sama, of course, was one of us, but his 
children—that is a dark affair; they are people who bring us genealo¬ 
gies which resemble the mutterings of a dreamer’. 4 

On the other hand there were genealogists even at that time who 
defended the Qurayshite affiliation of the Banu Sama. At their head 
was al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, QadI of Mecca (died 256), a liberal genealo¬ 
gist who, though a Qurayshite himself, did not grudge the Banu 
Sama their claim to belong to Quraysh, because—as his enemies 
maintained—members of the Sama family were opposed to the 

1 Al-Ya'qabl, I, p. 270, Wiistenfeld, Register zu den genealogischen Tabellen, 
p. 41 r; cf. also Agh., XXI, pp. 198 f, [For the discussions about Sama see also 
al-Baladhuri, Ansdb al-Askrdf, I, pp. 46-7; Ibn Hazm, Jamharat Ansdb 
at-'Arab, p. 163; Ibn Abi'l-Hadid, Shark Nahj al-Baldgha, I, pp. 262-4.] 

3 Agh., IX, p. 104. It happens also in historical times that a child begotten 
in a previous marriage, but bom in a new marriage, is called after the mother. 
The example which we can study in detail in Agh., XI, p. 140, shows that the 
principle al-watad U’l-firash or li-sdl}ib al-firdsh (which shows traces of the doc¬ 
trine of Roman law pater est quern iustae nuptiae demonstrant) had not yet been 
fully accepted in the middle of the Umayyad period; otherwise the legal quarrel 
between Zufar and pirar over the paternity of Artat would be inexplicable. 
I add for the sake of completeness the sources of this Muslim legal principle 
(cf. Robertson Smith, p. 109 below); al-Muwat{a‘, III, p. 203; B. Buyd', no. 100, 
Wasayd, no. 4, Maghazl, no. 54, Fard’i no. 18, MuJfaribiin, no. 9, Khusdmdt, 
no. 5; Muslim III, p. 357. [Cf. also J. Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, pp. 181-2.] 

3 Interesting notes about the position of this 'Ali b. al-Jahm are to be found 
in the article on Marwan al-Asghar, Agh., XI, pp. 3 fi. 

* AI-Mas’Udi, VII, p. 250. 
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claims of the 'Alids, 1 which determined the orthodox QaqII in their 
favour. Thus, as late as the third century there were differences of 
opinion and doubts amongst the genealogists about the tribal 
affiliation of the Banu Sama. For example, in. referring to a member 
of this tribe, an unusual form of words was used: ‘ 'Umar b. 'Abd 
al-'Aziz al-Saim, who traces his descent to Sama b. Lu'ayy,’ 2 the 
addition indicating the doubt about the correctness of the genealogi¬ 
cal claim. But their opponents thought they could end this quarrel 
by inventing a saying of the Prophet, 'My uncle Sama left no child¬ 
ren.' 3 He who believed the authenticity of this saying could not 
believe that the Banu Najiya had Sama as their ancestor and were 
true Qurayshites. 

But the tradition about the Banu Sama did not find its way into 
canonical collections of tradition. It is much more characteristic if 
we find that a genealogical tradition of this kind was incorporated 
into the highly respected canonical collection of al-Bukhari—the 
other collections do not quote it. It has already been mentioned that 
the genealogists differed about whether the tribe of Khuza'a was of 
northern or southern Arab origin. In order to have indisputable 
authority for its northern descent the genealogists defending this 
thesis invented a high-sounding saying: ‘From Abu Hurayra. The 
Prophet said: 'Amr b. Luhayy b. Kami'a b. Khindif is the father of 
the Khuza'a.’ Al-Bukhari took this saying from Ishaq b. Rahawayhi. 4 

It is not our intention to outline the history of the development of 
Islamic genealogical science, for we are concerned here only with 
stressing one particular point in this development. Thus we took the 
liberty of jumping from the beginnings of the genealogical specula¬ 
tions straight to the time of its highest development. 

II 

In respect of genealogical science too, the Arabs were excelled by the 
Persians and other new Muslims. These people liked to interfere in a 
field of research through the study of which they were able to control 
the aspirations of their Arab co-religionists. The Arabs did not seem 
to consider it natural that foreigners should participate in their 
national science. Even al-Mutanabbi mocked a foreigner, an other¬ 
wise respected statesman, because he undertook research into Arab 

1 To them also belonged al-Khirrlt b. Rashid who revolted against 'All, Ibn 
Durayd, p. 68. [The Qurayshite descent of the Bana Sama is also admitted by 
al-Mus'ab b. Zubayr, Nasab Quraysh, p. 440; Ibn Habib. al-Muhabbar, p. 168.I 

1 Al-Ya'qabI, II, p. 599. 

* Agh„ IX, p. 105, 5, 

* B - ManSqib, no. 12. Many traditions were also invented in connection with 
the problem of Qnda'a; they are collected by al-?iddlqi, fol, 86a. [See also Ibn 
'Abd al-Barr, al-Tnbak, pp. 59-63; Ibn Kathlr, al-Slra al-Nabawiyya, Cairo 
1964, I, pp. 4-6; Kant al-' TJmmal, old ed., VII, p. I43 ] 
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genealogy. 1 It is true that we find also amongst the true Arabs people 
versed in genealogy as it was studied by the ancient Arabs. 2 But the 
mawali took hold, together with the other philological sciences, of the 
study of Arab antiquity which was almost indispensable to the knowl¬ 
edge of poetry, and they developed it far in excess of the framework 
of the old Arabic Him al-ansab. To what perfection some of them 
brought this, and what influence they had on the development of this 
field of study in the second century, is best seen from the example of 
Hammad al-Rawiya (died 160) 3 . Harun al-Rashld once asked Isma'il 
b. Jami', a scholar from Mecca, about the details of his own genealogy; 
the Arab scholar could give no proper information, but referred the 
caliph to Ishaq, son of the singer Tbrahim al-Mawsill, who happened 
to be present. ‘May God make you ugly,’ cried the angry caliph; 
‘you are a shaykh from the tribe of Quraysh and do not know your 
genealogy and must ask a Persian for information.’ 4 

The use that Persians made of this science of genealogy accorded 
well with the system of the Shu’ubiyya party tendency; yet the 
presence of this tendency was little noticed, as it appeared that the 
more recent genealogists had only to link up with the traditions of 
the older Arab genealogy. It is said already of the ancient genealogist 
of the Quraysh tribe, Abu Jahm b. Hudhayfa, that people ‘feared 
him because of his tongue’, 5 and Daghfal himself is said to have 
concerned himself with the faults and weaknesses of tribes and with 
the shameful points in their history ( mathalib ) 6 and thus to have 
revived the practice of the pre-Islamic ‘insults’ that were contrary 
to the spirit of Islam. 7 Sa'id b. al-Musayyab (died 94), who was one 
of the greatest theologians of his time and eminent also in genealogy, 


1 In the passage discussed by Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, I, p. 700 fi.e. biha 
r.abaliyyun min ahli’l-sawddi yudarrisu arisdba ahli’l-fala, ed. Dieterici, p. 7°3]' 

2 See a list in Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wustenfeld, pp. 265 ff.; from later days we 
may mention the Shaybani 'Awf b. al-Muhallim (died 210), known under the 
name of Abu-l-Muhallim—he is called al-nassaba, Agh., XVIII, p. J53, 1; 191. 
23—by whom there were written notes, ibid., XI, p. 125, 5< P- 3 2 > 12 - 

3 Sprenger, III, pp. CLXXI fi. [cf. van Arendonk’s article in the Enc. of 
Islam s.v.]. 

4 Agh., VI, p. 69. 

s I bn Durayd, p. 87. [For Abu Jahm cf. Mu’arrij al-Sadusi, Hadkf min Nasab 
Quraysh, p. 83; Mus l ab, Nasab Quraysh, p. 369: ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Istl'ab, 


6 This tendency of the ancient Arab genealogy has an analogy in the Jewish 
Megittdth Yubasln, ‘the lineage registers with good and bad family reports 
with partly invented genealogies which were collected by some families in 
Jerusalem,’ cf. the relevant passages from Mishna and Gemara in Bloch, 
BeitrS.se zur Einleiiung in die talmudische Liieratur (Wien 1884), I, p. 15- 
’ Al-UusrI, III, p. 263. ['Aqil b. Abi Talib was feared_on account of his 
genealogical traditions: Ibn Abi’l-OHadid, SharkNahj al-Balagha, III, p. 82; and 
cf. the story of Hakim b. Hizara, al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, Jamharat Nasab 
Quraysh, p. 363; Ibn ‘Asakir, IV, p. 4 21 -] 
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is said to have told a man who asked him tor instruction in genealogy: 

‘I suppose you want to learn this science in order to be able to insult 
people,’ 1 and it is remarkable that the son of this Sa'id, himself a 
genealogist, had to, be punished by the government because he used 
his science to the detriment of other men’s honour. 2 * The genealogist 
Hisham ibn al-Kalbl {died 204) was ‘a great scholar, genealogist, 
transmitter of the mathalib and a scorner (*flyy«&«)’ s The business of 
‘scorning’ remained closely linked with that of genealogy. The ‘scorns’ 
were not only concerned with revealing the shameful points in the 
history and genealogy of tribes, but also with inquiring into the 
authenticity of descent, as for example when the author of such a 
book of mathalib, the historian 4 Haytham b. ‘Adi (died 207), proves, 
contrary to accepted belief, that Abu ‘Amr b. Umayya was not a 
true son but an adopted son of the man he named as his father. 

This proof injured the noble descent of all descendants of 'Amr. 5 
Another example shows genealogists—citing the above-mentioned 192 
Haytham from Ibn al-Kalbi—iriquiring into the fact that even in the 
days of ‘Umar an Arab still had a regular marital union with the wife 
of his deceased father, though Muhammed had condemned such 
marriages (nikah al-maqt). This caused damage to the reputation of 
the latest descendants of this couple. 6 It is interesting that Haytham 
himself was considered a da'i and because of this was forced to 
separate from his wife, who was an Arab woman of the tribe of Banu 
Harith b. Ka'b, because the woman’s tribal companions would not 
tolerate her marriage to an intruder unable to legitimize his Arab 
descent. 7 (Cf. above, pp. 122 if.) In a satirical verse he was told: 

‘If you count ‘Adi your father amongst the Banu Thu'al you must 
put the d before the 'a (da'i instead of ‘Adi). 8 That he is called a 
Kharijite 9 presumably only means, in this as in other cases, that he 
did not set great store by the prerogatives of Arabs. 

This field of study must have been very welcome to the Persian 
philologists at a time when evidence of the faults of the Arabs, 
shame of their tribes and disparaging details from their past could 
support their thesis about the superiority of the non-Arabs. 

ITiese scholars had, of course, to inquire also into the good points 
of the various tribes—a literary speciality which appears to have 

1 Al-'Iqd, n, p. 51. 

* Ibn Qutayba, p. 224, 3. 

5 Agh., XXI, p. 246, 12 [Yaqot, Irshdd, VII, p. 262]. 

4 He also transmitted sacred legends, Abu’l-MaMsin, I, p. 424. 

5 Agh., I, p. 7 below. - 

0 Agh., XI, p. 55 below. 

’ Ibid, XVII, p. 109 [Yaqttt, Irshdd, VII, pp. 262-7]. 

B Cf. al-'Iqd, III, p. 301. 

• Ibn Qutayba, p. 267. 
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been summed up by the genealogist Abu’l-Bakhtari (died 200) in his 
‘great books of excellences’. 1 But the genealogists of the Shu'ubiyya 
party favoured ‘scorns’ which accorded with their convictions; and 
this striving was not in contrast to the literary taste of the time. 
Even then satirical poets aimed at fighting the objects of their lam¬ 
poons effectively by disparaging their tribe, and particularly by cast¬ 
ing doubts upon their pure descent or suspecting the chastity of their 
mothers, 2 or by applying this method against certain individuals 
who were the objects of their particular hatred. Doubts about the 
mother’s virtue and the purity of marital life remained one of the 
most popular weapons of Arab satire, 3 which continued in. this 
respect the traditions of former times and the trend of their satirical 
poets. 4 The most scandalous statement in the Islamic period was 
I dare say uttered by al-Farazdaq in his hija on al-Tirimmah about 
family life within the tribe of Tayyi’. 5 Though religious people objected 
to a continuation of these traditions and condemned them in 
theory and practice, 6 philological literature did in fact favour their 
continued existence. 

The mere practice of this genre could not therefore be con- 

1 Fihrist, p. 100, 21. 

a Agh., IX, p. 109, the satire of 'All b. al-Jahm (died 250); among other 
things, he addresses his opponents: 'Your mother does not know who loosened 
her belt, and who has given you to her, O unclean ones. You are a people—when 
their descent is called, one and the same mother is to be named, but only God 
knows the fathers, as there are many of them’, etc. In the same way the descent 
of whole tribes was ridiculed and genealogists chose, e.g., the tribe of the 
Banu'l-'Anbar as a target for their mockery by naming as their ancestress 
Umm Kharija, who was ill-famed for her polyandry; al-Mubarrad, p. 265. 

3 The satirical poems of 'Abdan al-KhOzi against Abu’l-'Ala’, who called 
himself an Asadite, may serve as examples from later times: e.g. ‘Take, O 
Abu’l-'Ala.’ my friendly advice.. . Never mock anyone older than you, you 
might insult your father without knowing it.’ Cf. the poems in Yatlmat al-Dahr, 
III, pp. 127 ff. Al-$aymari addresses in a satire his fellow poet al-Buljturl: 
‘Ya'bna'l-mubdhati li’l-wara', i.e. 'You son of a woman who was free to all’, 
Agh.. XVIII, p. 174. 3- rr 

* E.g. Mufadd., 6111; Agh., XXI, p. 201, 21 (al-Mutalammis); Ham., p. 113. 
esp v. 4: 4tg/t.‘,’xxi, p. 14, 17—al-Afwah boasts of the jealousy of his own 
tribe for their women in contrast to the enemy tribe whose ‘women were 
dragged into captivity*. 

s Le diwan ds Farazdah, ed. Boucher, p. 89. 

« The pious Muslim neophyte Abll ’Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam, the son of a 
Greek slave from Herat (died 224), who achieved much authority in Islam, 
was—apart from his theological work—also author of lexicographical works 
which were concerned chiefly with the explanation of difficult words in the 
tradition. In these works Abu 'Ubayd often had to quote loci probantes from 
old poets, but whenever he used a satirical verse he eliminated the personal 
names in it, substituting for them fictitious ones in the same metre. This fal¬ 
sification is credited to AbU 'Ubayd as a special merit by the Maghribi theolo¬ 
gian Qadi Tyad {Shifd', II, p. 237). 
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sidered as due to hostility to the dignity of the Arabs, as its roots 
are, as we have repeatedly seen, among the most authentic impulses 
of Arab genius which, even where refined conditions of life gave no 
opportunity for its full expression, was exercised at least in belletris- 194 
tic play and literary dilettantism. 1 An author who is shown to be an 
advocate of the Arab cause by a polemical writing against the Shu'- 
ubiyya is the author of mathalib works and he obviously does not 
wish to assail the honour of the Arabs. 2 

But in the circle of the Shu'ubis the point of view of the mathalib 
had changed. Their philological interest is guided by an inclination to 
use the points which occur in the mathalib as proof of the inferiority 
of the Arab race which is to be inferred from data referring to individ¬ 
ual tribes. They could attempt this with the greater success because 
in the mathalib verses Arabs speak of their own compatriots; there 
could apparently be no more objective material. 

The same tendency is followed in smaller details of their genealogi¬ 
cal activity. The most eminent circles of pure Arab society were to be 
degraded by genealogical means. 

Khilid b. Kulthum, whom we see as an opponent of Iranophile 
genealogy, handed down the information that in the 'Abbasid period 
a Shu'ubi heretic (rajul min zanddiqat al-shu'iibiyya) had an argu¬ 
ment with a descendant of the Umayyad caliph al-Walid, and this 
degenerated into the rudest insults. In order to cast doubt upon the 
lawful descent of al-Walid’s descendant, the Shu'ubi wrote a book in 
which he tells of the adulterous relationship of one of the caliph’s 
wives with the poet Waddah, and of the sad end of the philanderer. 3 
Even if it most unlikely that the story of the love-affair of the 
princess and Waddah is a malicious invention of a Shu'ubite, the 
above piece of information will nevertheless serve to show us the 
nature of the aims pursued by the Shu'ubite party in Islamic society 
during the second and third centuries. 

in 

These general observations can ,best be demonstrated by a concrete 
example in the scholarly trend of one of the most important of those 
philologists who lent their support to the Shu'ubi party. We refer to 195 
Abu Ubayda Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna (died c.207-11), 4 contemporary 
of the above-mentioned genealogist and mathalib writer al-Haytham 

1 See e.g in al-Mas'fldi, VI, pp. 136-56, an interesting collection of such 
mathalib. A girl of the Band ‘Amir tribe is credited with a number of satirical 
epigrams, poems in which about forty Arab tribes are mercilessly attacked. Cf. 
also Journ. Asiat., 1853,1, pp. 550 ff. [and al-Sam‘anI, al-Ansab, I, pp. 54-62]. 

2 Abu 'Abd ‘Allah al-Jahmi, Fihrist, p. 112, 1 and 2. 

* Agh., VI, p. 39. 

1 [Cf. H. A. R. Gibb’s article ‘Abd ‘Ubayda’ in the new ed. of the Enc. of 
Islam, in the light of which Goldziher’s conclusions have to be modified.] 
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b. 'Adi. By descent he was an 'Ajami, but by affiliation he belonged 
to the Arab tribe of Taym. Al-Jahiz says of him that there was 
nobody amongst either the heretics or the orthodox who was more 
learned in all branches of human knowledge than this Abu 'Ubayda . 1 
The same respect for his scholarship was shown by his younger con¬ 
temporary Ibn Hisham, to whom we owe the edition of the biography 
of the Prophet by Muhammad ibn Ishaq. In a number of passages in 
this work he draws upon Abu 'Ubayda’s scholarship for the explana¬ 
tion of the true sense of old words and their illustration with examples 
taken from poetry; he even chooses him as his guide to establish the 
references contained in passages of the Koran. Abu 'Ubayda had in 
fact an exceedingly comprehensive knowledge of the language and of 
the old stories of the Arab, which he dealt with in a large number of 
special treatises ; 4 and a great part of what we know today of pre- 
Islamic conditions and events amongst the Arab people, as well as of 
their antiquities , 3 would have escaped us if Abu 'Ubayda had not con¬ 
cerned himself with the transmission of such information and data. 
‘There are no two horses/ he boasted, ‘who came to close quarters in 
pagan or Islamic times but I know of them and their riders. Together 
with al-Asma'I and Abu Zayd he was the greatest expert of Arab 
lugka at that time, excelling the first, according to Arab critics, but 
being outdone by the latter in the extent of his knowledge . 5 We owe 
very much to him in the field of the tradition and interpretation of 
196 old poetry. In the latter he showed—as we may anticipate here a 
Shu'Gbite bias.® . . 

It is not surprising that he gathered much of his information from 
desert Arabs, as was the general practice of the great philologists of 
his day; yet just as in other matters he had the laudable modesty to 
admit his ignorance on questions which he could not answer/ so we 


1 IJariri commentary, ed. de Sacy, 2nd ed., p. 672. 

2 A survey of his most important writings—he wrote c. 200 monographs— 
Ibn Khallikan, no. 741 (VIII, p. 123). 

3 Al-Mubarrad, pp. 441, 442, data about the use of the crown by ancient 
Arab princes and the finding of old Arab coins. 

■j xhe rich source of information comprised in his traditions can be easily 
seen if we examine e.g. Agh., X, pp. 8-84; the pre-tslamic,stories told there are 
almost exclusively due to A. 11 U. information, and the same is true of many other 
parts of old Arab history and of poetic pieces connected with it. Ibn Hisham, 
pp. 180 if., can relate the story of the war of Dahis and Ghabra, only according 
to the account of A.’U. . 

s Al-Suytlti, Muzhir, II, pp. 202-3; cf. Rosen, Drebne arabska Poezi (Peters- 
burg 1872), pp. 66-67. , , TT 

« Ibn Durayd, p, 77, mentions an old Arab couplet with the remark. A. U. 
has added to these verses an explanation which I would not like to repeat here , 
presumably an explanation not favourable to the Arabs and therefore incon¬ 
venient to the pro-Arab (see p. 192) Ibn Durayd. 

1 Agh., XVII, p. 27. 
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find him more sceptical about that sort of inf ormation 1 than is other¬ 
wise current in these circles of philologists, 2 and is altogether ready 
to admit it if he is unable to glean any information about a detail of 
Arab antiquity from his living sources. 3 But tradition 4 5 and exegesis 
were not the only fields in which he excelled; he also contributed much 
to higher criticism and aesthetic evaluation of Arabic poetry. Of the 
deep insight of his judgment there is no better example than his 
criticism of the poetry of the Christian poet al-Akhtal from the tribe 
of Taghlib. 6 

Here, however, we are not considering this part of his activity and 
it is only mentioned in order to indicate how great were the achieve¬ 
ments of the non-Arab Abu 'Ubayda in the Arab sciences; we shall 
discuss in more detail his participation in the tendencies of the 
Shu'ubiyya. It may be said that Abu ‘Ubayda was a true Shu'ubite 197 
and students of his writings have called him that. 6 When he is occa¬ 
sionally described as a Kharijite, 7 8 it is not the dogmatic and political 
side of the Kharijite party which seems to be in mind, but only that 
aspect which the Shu'ubites share with the Kharijites: denial of pri¬ 
vilege to any race. Here the followers of both parties meet quite 
unintentionally on the same ground* and only this point of view would 
justify the superficial description of Abu 'Ubayda as a Kharijite, 
which must, judging from other indications,® definitely be rejected. 

1 He will have derived from the desert Arabs the information contained in a 
citation, al-'Iqd, I, p. 58, where he gives a precise canon of how thoroughbred 
horses may be recognised. Agh., XXI, p. 86, 10; 88,1 he transmits from Ru’ba, 
but Ru’ba died in 145 and a direct contact between him and A.'U. is hardly 
likely. In al-Suyati, Itqtin (ed. Cairo 1279), II, p. rgi he is also made to quote 
in the name of Ru’ba a judgment on the Koranic passage 15:94. 

2 Agh., IX, p. 151, 8 from below fa-za'ama li shaykk min' tdama' Bani Murra. 

2 Turaf 'Ardbiyya, ed. Landberg, p. 31, 2. 

4 To this category belongs the knowledge of old proverbs (amthdl) and the 
establishment of their historical connections and moral application: for this, 
too, Abll 'Ubayda was an eminent authority (al-'Iqd, p. 333). Some proverbs 
would have remained unintelligible but for A.'U.’s transmission of the reference 
on which they were based, e.g. ‘more faithless than Qays b. ‘Asim’, or ‘more 
faithless than 'Utayba b. al-Harith’ {al-Maydani, II, p. 10). There are many 
examples of this. [Cf. also R. Sellheim, Die klassisch-arabischen Sprichwdrter- 
sammhtngcn, The Hague, 1954, pp. 69-70, r52.] 

6 Agh., VII, p. 174, 

5 Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 269: ‘He hated the Arabs’; al-Mas'Qdl, 

V, p. 480: ‘Abb 'Ubayda or another of the Shu'flbites’; cf. al-Maqqari, I, p. 825, 
r6. 

7 Abulfeda, Annales, II, p. 144. But al-Mas’ndl himself says of him, VII, 
p. 80, that he professed the views of the Khawarij; cf. Ibn Qutayba, l.c. 

8 Cf. above, p. 130. 

2 It is unthinkable to find one who is seriously a Kharijite amongst the 
admirers, and even more, the transmitters of al-Sayyid al-Himyari, the poet of 
the KaysS.nl party, as this is attested of A.'U., Agh., VII, p. 5. That poet ridi¬ 
culed the rebels of NahrawSn and their leaders, ibid., p. 16, 16-17. 
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Much that we can observe of his literary characteristics in the 
scattered remnants of his work shows that he was intent on furthering 
the aims of the Shu'ubiyya. In the course of his philological and 
antiquarian studies he liked to point out non-Arab elements in the 
culture and daily life of Arabia—which the pro-Arabs described with 
satisfaction as altogether original and owing nothing to any other 
nation. In Arab poetry and rhetoric, which the panegyrists of Arab 
originality never ceased to praise as the fruit of the indigenous genius 
of the Arab people, Abu 'Ubayda finds connections with Persian 
elements; for example, he attempts to explain the hyperbole of Arab 
poets and orators as an imitation of the Persians 1 , and many fabulous 
Arab tales he regards as imitations of corresponding fables in Persian 
literature. 2 He also traces the foreign words in the poems of a most 
198 truly Arab poet, 3 though he strongly denies the occurrence of foreign 
words in the Koran, attributing their apparent presence to the 
accidental agreement of words in various languages. 4 He looked for 
foreign elements also in everyday customs of the Arabs, which 
explains a story, told with great relish, about the introduction of a 
Persian dish into Mecca. 6 He studied the history of the Persians in 
detail and wrote a book on the subject, using information provided 
by a Persian converted to Islam, 'Umar Kisra. 6 It may be men¬ 
tioned that amongst the many writings of Abu 'Ubayda there is one 
entitled Kitab al-Taj, a title which Iranians and other non-Arabs, 
writing of the glories of ancient Persians, liked to choose. 7 From this 
book by Abu ’Ubayda we have fragments on old Arab genealogy, 8 
but it is not impossible that he dealt also with Persian matters. 

Even as he sought for elements of Arab civilization which could be 
attributed to Persian influence, so he liked—if he could justify it— 
to reclaim for Persia persons who had gained a place of honour in the 
culture of Islam in specifically Arab fields. He thus reclaimed for 
Persia, for example, the family of the Raqqashi, who were famed 
amongst the Arabs for their rhetorical gifts. The first of them to 
have found a place in Arabic literature was Aban b. ‘Abd al-Hamid 
al-Raqqashl, famous as an Arab poet and translator of Persian books. 

1 Al-Mubarrad, p. 351. 

2 Al-Tawwazi in aJ-SuyCti’s Muihir, II, p. 253. 

5 Ibn Qutayba, A dab al-Katib {MS. Imperial Libr. Vienna, N.F. no. 45) fol. 
157b [ed. Grunert, pp. 257, 530]. 

1 Al-Suy&tl, Itqan, I, p. 167. [Already in Ibn Qutayba, LcJ 

6 Agh., VIII, p. 4. 

• Al-Masfldi, II, p. 238. 

7 Rosen, ‘Zur arabischen Literaturgescbichte der &Item Zeit’ I {Melanges 
asiatiques, l.c.) p. 774. 

8 Al-'Jqd, II, pp, 53 ft. and probably also the quotations ibid., I, pp. 11, 26, 
36. Islamic history also seems to be contained in it, e.g. the citation ibid., II, 
p. 287. 
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His translations from the Persian did much to enrich Arab literature. 1 
His son Hamdan and his brother ‘Abd al-Hamld were also known in 
Arabic poetry ; 2 hisgreat nephew al-Fadl b. Tsab. Aban al-Raqqashl* 
was one of the most important orators of his time and the latter's 
son 'Abd al-§amad is said to have excelled even his father in this art. 
Concerning this Abu 'Ubayda said: ‘Their ancestors were eminent 
orators at the court of the Chosroes, when they became prisoners of 
the Arabs and had descendants in the countries of Islam and in 
Arabia itself, this rhetorical vein made its appearance and they 
became amongst the people of this Arabic language the same as they 
had been amongst the people of the Persian language, namely poets 
and orators. But when they later intermarried with strangers this 
gift receded and eventually decayed.’ 4 

Thus Abu 'Ubayda tried to take every foreign flower from the 
proud Arabs’ bouquet of fame. He occasionally went further than he 
could justify and had to face many disputes. In general, his manner 
of treating Arab antiquity seems to have roused the ire of those 
Arab philologists who, full-blood Arabs themselves, pursued other 
lines in the study of their national language and traditions. This inner 
difference explains the opposition which existed between Abu 
‘Ubayda and his learned contemporary and rival al-Asma*!. 5 This 
difference of viewpoint and literary tendency was particularly evident 
in the following matter. It was, as we shall soon see, in accordance 
with the line taken by Abu ‘Ubayda to cultivate the genre of satire 
in Arabic poetry and particularly the hijd’ directed against Arab 
tribes, while al-Asma’iis said to have condemned this part of ancient 
Arabic literature for religious reasons, to the point of never under¬ 
taking a philological interpretation of a poem containing satire 
(&>«’). 6 Ibn al-A'rabi’s low opinion of Abu ‘Ubayda 7 might well be 
due partly to the latter’s attitude towards the Arabs to whom the 
mawla Ibn al-A'rabi was devoted. He was at great pains to prove 
that Abu ‘Ubayda had insufficient knowledge of the Arabic language 
and that at his only meeting with him he heard him make three 
solecisms. 8 

1 Fihrist, p. 119, 

2 Ibid., p. 163. 

1 Cf. a curiosity about him in al-Mayd&nl, I, p. 360. 

1 Al-Jahi?, Kitab aUBayan, fol. 103 b [I, p. 308]. 

s Ibn Khallikan, no. 389, IV, p. 88. 

* Al-Suyfiti, Muzhir, II, p, 204. 

7 ZDMG, XII, p. 70. 

5 In bis unfavourable judgment of al-A$ma‘I he was naturally guided by other 
points of view, but it may be doubted whether Ibn al-A’rSbi’s remarks against 
al-Asma'I and Aba ‘Ubayda were influenced by the contrast of the Ktitans 
with the followers of the Basra school (Fliigel, Die grammatiscken Schulen der 
Araber, p. 147). 
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The rivalry of al-Asma'I and Abu 'Ubayda arose not only from the 

200 literary differences and their opposing views about Arab antiquity; 
there seem also to have been purely worldly motives for their mutual 
enmity. To assess these the following report by Abu’l-Faraj al- 
Isfahanl is of great importance: The singer and belletrist Ishaq al- 
Mawsili used to receive instruction from al-Asma'I and make use of 
his traditions; tension developed between them later and Ishaq 
directed satires against the other and told the caliph al-Rashid of his 
faults, his ingratitude, his miserliness, the baseness of his soul, and 
that he did not deserve favours. He described Abu 'Ubayda on the 
other hand as a reliable, faithful, generous and learned man. He said 
the same things to Fadl b. al-Rabi', whose help he enlisted in the 
intended destruction of al-Asma'I. He continued these activities until 
al-Asma'I lost the favour of the court and Abu 'Ubayda was invited 
to take his place.’ 1 

It is not surprising to learn that the representatives of the Arab 
trend 2 were in opposition to 'Abu Ubayda particularly in respect of 
genealogy. We have only recently mentioned the poet Waddah al- 
Yaman, who had to serve the Shu'ubitesin many ways. He was famous 
for his beauty, which was so outstanding that he had to guard against 
the evil eye by veiling his face as had the 'veiled Kindite’ (al-Muqanna' 
al-Kindi)* before him, but he was even better remembered for his 
love affair with the wife of the Caliph al-Walid I and for his sad end. 4 
The name Waddah was given him because of his beauty: the word 
means ‘the shining one’. His real name was 'Abd al-Rahman b. 
Isma'il b. 'Abd Kulal b. Dadh. The name of his great-grandfather 
Dadh is Persian, and therefore Abu 'Ubayda taught that he came 
from those Persians whom the Persian king Khusraw had sent to the 
Yemen under the leadership of Wahriz in order to protect King Sayf 
b. Dh! Yazan against the Ethiopians. This assertion was energetically 
rebutted by the pro-Arab Khalid b. Kulthum: ‘If you argue from the 
linguistic character of the name, I maintain that 'Abd Kulal is a 

201 name indigenous to south Arabs only 5 and Abu Jamad, the by-name 
(ktmya) of Dadh’s 6 father, is a southern Arab by-name, since the 

1 Agh., V, p. 107. 

* Amongst those who directed polemics against him after his death is also that 
enemy of the Shu'obites, Ibn Qutayba; H-Kh,, I, p. 327, no. 825: islah ghalat 
Abl'Ub. 

3 Agh., VI, p. 33. 

1 Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients, I, pp. 145 ff. [For al-Waddah cf. also 
Brockelmann, Sapp!, I, pp. 82-3.] 

s We find the name also among the northern Arabs e.g. 'Abd al-Rahm§n b. 
Samura was called before his conversion 'A. Kulal; al-Nawawi, Tahdhib, 
p. 380 (according to others, however, 'Abd al-Ka'ba). 

‘Agh., VI, p. 45, T4; the poet boasts of his ancestors and mentions this 
ancestor with this kunya. 
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Persians never used such by-names. I can further mention that in 
Yemen many people are called by the Ethiopian name Abraha and 
by your method all these people must be given an Ethiopian descent. 
Names axe but symbols and marks. Many a man is called Abu Bakr, 
without being the $iddiq, and many men are named 'Umar without 
being the Faruq. Thus names cannot be used as proof or disproof of 
any national descent.' Abtt 'Ubayda—concludes Khalid—was shamed 
by this refutation and unable to reply. 1 

This anecdote prepares us to see Abu 'Ubayda thwarting the pur¬ 
poses of the pro-Arab party in the field of genealogy, and in effect we 
have various indications of this. To prove that the pure Arab descent 
of those circles, who used such genealogy as a title for their superiority 
to the rest of the Muslim people, was not above suspicion, and what is 
more could not withstand a detailed examination of genealogical 
facts, was one of the main aims of this kind of genealogical criticism. 

In towns populated by mixed nationalities it was most appropriate 
to the purposes of the party to' prove the unreliability of the 
claims of the Arab families and groups to be the true descendants of 
one or the other desert tribe. How could the descendants of that 
magnate of the tribe of Banu Sa'd called FadakI b. A'bad have 
survived with unmixed blood in Basra up to the third century? 
Claims like these were easy game for men like Abu 'Ubayda. 2 He 
made diligent investigations in order to prove the absurdity of such 
genealogical statements. For example, when the families of Nafi' 
and Abu Bakra announced proudly that they were linear descen¬ 
dants of the famous Arab healer Harith b. Kalada (who accepted 
Islam only in 'Umar’s time), Abu ‘Ubayda proved that this man had 202 
left no son at all to carry on his line.® 

It is easily understandable that in the genealogy of Arab tribes 
Abu ‘Ubayda was most attracted by the branch of the mathalib. 

But he was not only concerned with the proof that certain genealogi¬ 
cal claims of Arab antiquity were invalid; he was also fond of pro¬ 
ducing data from his philological arsenal with which to ridicule the 
excessive racial vanity of Arabs in cases where nothing could be said 
against it from a genealogical point of view. Typical of this is his 
story about ‘Aqil b. ‘Ullafa, who was so proud of his descent from 
the Banu Murra that he subjected one of his daughter’s suitors, 
whom he did not consider as her equal, to torture, the description of 
which is almost untranslatable. 4 In general Abu 'Ubayda seems to 
have been fond of transmitting or inventing stories in which full- 

1 [bid., p. 33. 

‘ Ibn Durayd, p. 153, 4; cf. his objections against the Banu Arzam in Basra, 
ibid., p. 323 ult. 

“ Agh., XI, p. 86. 

1 Ibid. 
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blood Arabs confront each other and hurl the coarsest insults con¬ 
cerning the other’s descent. 1 From all this we can easily get an idea 
of what Abu 'Ubayda intended with his writings ‘on the mawdli’ 
and 'concerning tribes.' Amongst his works are also mentioned a book 
of ‘the mathdlib of the tribe of Bahila’ and a general ‘book of the 
mathdlib" in which he proves the insufficiency of the genealogies of the 
Arab tribes on whom he heaps all kinds of accusations. 2 

From what we have already heard about the material of genea¬ 
logists, it does not seem incredible that—as al-Mas’udl thinks possible 
—Abu ’Ubayda (or another Shu’ubite) did not shrink from literary 
falsifications, after the fashion of old Arab poetry, in order to support 
the party's policy in genealogical matters. In the days of the author 
of ‘The Golden Meadows' a book known under the name of al-Wdhida 
could still be read; it dealt with the subject of ‘excellences' and ‘scorns’ 
and discussed those good and bad qualities of each Arab tribe which, 
according to tradition, distinguished it from any other tribe. The 
book reproduced poetical competitions between the court poets of 
the Umayyad caliph Hisham, in which each poet—al-Mas'udl quotes 
203 them by name—boasted of the superiorities of his own northern or 
southern Arab race and treated with contempt the dignity of that of his 
rival. These boasts naturally only served as foils for the insults 
which were to expose the vices and moral defects of ancient Arabs. 
Abu ’Ubayda, or men like him, is said to have devised these verses 
and the possibility of such an assumption shows clearly enough what 
the eminent philologist was thought capable of in days not far distant 
from his own. 3 

In the mathdlib of Shu’ubite bias, then, as is evident from the last 
mentioned literary fact, it was no longer (as had been the case with 
the old mathdlib traditions) full Arabs who stood up against other 
full Arabs with the presumption of the great value of true Arab 
descent. The Shu’ubites could, not accept such an assumption. They 
were out to destroy this belief in the value of uncontaminated Arab 
descent, and the assembling of the old mathdlib offered them the 
opportunity of demonstrating how problematical was a man’s claim 
on the fame of his ancestors. But in all this we must always take into 
account their presumption of the lack of value of true Arab descent 
even in a case where it was found to be well established. Abu ‘Ubayda 
did not avoid—as did most of his contemporaries in his position— 
pointing to his own origin. He boasts that he, the genealogist of the 
Arab tribes who criticises their descent, heard from his own father 

1 A typical example is found in al-Baladhuri’s Ansdb al-Ashrdf, p. 172. 

3 Fikrist, pp. 53, 26, 37; 54, 3, 4; al-Mas'udl, VII, p. 80. 

3 Al-Mas’adl, V, p. 480. Excerpts from the Kitab al-Wahida were quoted by 
al-Mas’Udi in his ’Middle Book’ (al-Awsaf); it is cited in the commentary to the 
Qaflda Fazariyya, Ms. of the Royal Library, Berlin, Cod. Peterm., 184, fol. 170b. 
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that the latter’s father had been a Persian Jew. 1 According to one 
account (which is, however, rather curious) he owed his by-name 
Abu ‘Ubayda to the fact that his grandfather had been a Jew. ’Abu 
'Ubayda was a nickname given to Jews and the famous philologist is 
said to have become very angry when addressed by this nickname.’ 2 
He repaid in the same coin all those who held it against him that he 
was a non-Arab. When he learned that a member of the Raqqashi 
family, himself a mawld of this Arab tribe, 3 had remarked satirically 
that he who could not be proud of his own genealogy criticised the 
descent of others, he remarked to a large gathering: 'The government 
has overlooked an important fact when neglecting the collection of 204 
the Jewish tax from Aban. His family is Jewish, and in their houses 
the books of the Torah can still be found, whereas there is hardly any 
copy of the Koran. They do in fact boast of knowing the Torah by 
heart, whereas what they know of the Koran is hardly sufficient for 
the prayer.' 4 * 

This, of course, does not mean much. Muslim genealogists were 
bent on proving the Jewish descent of anybody whom they dis¬ 
liked for any reason. This trick was not their own invention, and their 
application of it was, like many other things, an imitation of older 
habits of Arab society. The two poets Artat b. Zufar and Shabib b. 
al-Barsa’ (died 80) had had a poetic competition of long standing in 
which each denied the other’s right to trace his descent from the 
Banu ‘Awf. Amongst the members of the tribe there was a singular 
tradition 8 according to which a true 'Awfi would become blind in his 
old age. 6 Arfa,t was able to point out that, while this applied to him, 
Shabib himself had remained in full possession of his sight (after his 
rival’s death he too is said to have gone blind). Artat mocked him: 

‘In the tribe of the ‘Awf there is a Jewish family in which youths are 
like old men’ 7 —implying that his opponent belong to this Jewish 
branch which had insinuated itself into the ‘Awf tribe. 

Thus we see that genealogists only had to follow existing patterns 
when using this motive for their genealogical taunts. An example is 

1 Fihrist, p. 53, 12. 

* Agh.. XVII p. 19. 

3 Cf. above, pp. 182-3 

4 Agh., XX, p. 78. 

4 Agh., XI, p. 97, 8. 1 

’ We meet the same tradition later in respect of another tribe, i.e. that 
branch of the Banh Hanxfa which in the early 'Abbasid period were clients of 
the Hashimite family and to whom belonged the blind scholar AbuVAynS’ 

(died 282). The ancestor of this Abu‘l-‘Ayn£' is said to have behaved im- 
politely to 'All and therefore 'All had cursed him and his descendants with 
blindness. Blindness was taken as sign of legitimacy in this family. See al-Hu^ri, 

I, P- 251. 

7 Agh., XI, p. 141, 8 below; cf. the same phrase also VIII, p. 139, 8, 5 below. 
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the poet Marwan, grandson of Yahya b. Abx Hafsa (died 182). In his 
f amil y the tradition was current that the grandfather of the poet had 
been a Persian who became 'Uthman’s slave at the conquest of Is- 
205 takhr. Hostile. genealogists do not rest content with that. Abu 
Hafsa was represented as a Jew who was converted to Islam by 
'Uthman, or according to others only by Marwan b. al-Hakam. 1 
Political and religious enmity also sharpened its weapons with such 
assertions. 2 3 

These examples may serve to illustrate the genealogical accusation 
which Abu 'Ubayda's enemies made against him. But we saw that he 
used the same trick himself when necessary, and this is evident also 
from the account of how Abu 'Ubayda endeavoured to blacken the 
descent of the Umayyad governor Khalid b. 'Abd Allah al-QasrI, s 
following in this respect the example of al-Mada’ini (died 130). This 
zealous servant in the cause of the Umayyad caliphate traced his 
descent to the southern Arab tribe of the Bajila, and amongst his 
ancestors he named the famous pagan soothsayer Shiqq. According 
to Arab concepts the genealogy of this man seems to have been open 
to some doubt; Ibn al-Kalbi openly confesses—and this is typical of 
the ways of the genealogical profession—‘My first lie in a genealogical 
matter was this. Khalid b. 'Abd Allah asked me about his grand¬ 
mother. Now I knew that Umm Kurayz was an ordinary prostitute 
of the tribe of Asad. But I said to Khalid: "Zaynab bint 'Ar'ara bint 
Jadhima b. Nasr b. Qu'ayn—she was your grandmother.” He was 
glad and made me gifts.’ 4 To discredit Khalid, Abu 'Ubayda ad¬ 
vanced the following revelation: his ancestor Kurz b. 'Amir was a Jew 
from Tayma; he became a slave of the 'Abd al-Qays and was able to 
escape but was captured again by the tribe of 'Abd Shams and was 
forced into the service of Ghamghama, the son of that soothsayer 
whom he names amongst his ancestors, who in his turn gave him to 
somebody else. Having escaped a second time he became a prisoner of 
the Banu Asad, who married him to a slave of ill repute who bore him 
a son called Asad. The Banu Asad then gave him his freedom, which 
lasted only a short time because he was accidentally recognised by 
members of the tribe of Hujr, to whom he had previously been slave, 
206 and he was forced to continue in this state amongst them. They freed 
him for ransom, and when he passed through Ja’if with his patrons, 
the Banu Asad, he attached himself to the Bajila tribe, who soon 


1 Al-Mubarrad, p. 271, Agh., IX, p. 36: the story is told in detail of the 
emancipation of this mawla; cf. also Abu’l-Mahasm, I, p. 506. 

2 We think of the way in which enemies of the Eatimid dynasty asserted that 
its founder -was descended from a Jew ( al-Bayan al-Mughrib, I, p. 158 [B. 
Lewis, The Origins of Ism&'tlism, Cambridge X940, pp. 67-8!). 

3 See for him Kremer, Culiargeschichte, I, p. 180. 

4 Agh., XIX, p. 58 
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rejected him. Khalid then was descended from this Kurz; and he 
inherited from his grandfather and great-grandfather the gift of 
excelling all his contemporaries in mendacity. 1 This example shows 
the way in which the ahl al-mathalib 2 sought to subject to ridicule and 
mockery the genealogy of people whom they disliked, especially when 
such people appeared as representatives of the Arab trend. 8 

IV 

We have described Abu ‘Ubayda’s literary character in such detail 
because we considered his activity typical of the whole group of 
Shu'ubite philologists and genealogists, a comprehensive and ex¬ 
haustive discussion of whom would call for a special chapter in literary 
history, for which we wished only to supply some material here. But 
the description of the Shu'ubite matkalib activity might be rounded 
off with the mention of a successor to Abu 'Ubayda, namely the 
genealogist ’Allan al-Shu’ubl, who was employed as copyist in the 
'library of the sciences’ in the days of the caliphs Haxun and al- 
Ma’mun. He was admittedly of Persian descent, and as his name 
shows he belonged to the Shu'ubiyya party. This Shu'ubite is quoted 
as an authority in genealogical problems concerning Arab tribes. 4 
Though he wrote in praise of some tribes (Kinana and Rabi’a) 5 , 

'Agh., XIX, pp. 57 f. 

2 This is the name given to those who spread such scandalous rumours about 

Khalid’s ancestor; Agh., ibid., p. 55. 1 

3 Perhaps this is the place to mention an anecdote which is found in al-'Iqd, 
II, p. 151, in respect of Bilal b. Abl Burda. A madman of whom Bilal demanded 
some valuables which he had brought with him from the prison into which Bilal 
had had him thrown replied: ‘Today is the Sabbath and on this day gifts may 
not be made or accepted.’ By this he is supposed to have pointed to Bilal’s 
Jewish blood. Afhdb al-sabt is a name for Jews, ZDMG, XXXII, p. 342 note 1, 
al-Husrl, III, p. 10. ‘To rejoice like Jews on a Sabbath,’ Yaqtlt, I, p. 814, ig. 
There is a Bedouin tribe to this day called BanU Sabt from which name extra¬ 
ordinary conjectures have been made, cf. Burton, The Land of Midian, I, 
p. 337- [Cf- however, Gibb’s pertinent criticism of Goldziher’s point of view in 
the article quoted above, p. 179 note 4; ‘Materials relating to the tribes 
were most frequently arranged under the categories of "virtues’’ (manaqib) 
and "vices" ( mathdlib ); by the latter he gave much offence to the tribal pride 
of the Arabs, the more so because they provided ammunition for the anti-Arab 
polemics of the Persian sku'-Rbiyya. Moreover, as a convinced Kharijite ... ho 
had no respect for the contemporary Arab sharifs, especially the Muhallabids, 
and publicly exposed their pretensions. For both these reasons he was accused 
by the opponents of the shu'ubiyya of being a bitter calumniator of the Arabs 
(kdna aghra' Unas bi-mashatim al-nds : Ibn Qutayba, Kitdb al-'Arab, in Rasa’il 
al-Bulagha.', Cairo 1946, 346), but there is little evidence to identify him, as 
Goldziher and Ahmad Amin {Duiia’l-lsldm, II, 304.5] have done, with the 
Persian shu'ubiyya— rather, indeed, the contrary (cf. al-Mas'Qdi, Tanblh 
=*43).’J 

* Agh., XI, p. 172 above. 

8 Fihrist, p. 106, 15, 16. 
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his scholarly activity was chiefly directed to the mathalib of Arab 
207 tribes. A great work ‘Race-track of the mathalib’ had the purpose of 
investigating and finding fault with the past of all Arab tribes. 
We believe that we have found a piece of this work in the following 
excerpt which is'quoted in the name of Allan'. 2 

‘The Banu Minqar are a perfidious people, they are caked kawadin 
(i.e. horses descended from a thoroughbred stallion and a common 
mare) and also a'raq* al-bigkdl. They are the worst of God’s creatures 
in respect of protection; they are also called “traitors and ^faith¬ 
less’’. Filthy miserliness also dwells amongst them. Qays b. ' Asim, 
one of their ancestors, emphasized nothing so much in his testamen¬ 
tary exhortation to his children as care of their property, though this 
is not usual among the Arabs, who on the contrary consider it a bad 
habit. Thus it is this tribe that al-Akhtal b. Rabi'a has in mind when 
he says: 

0 Minqar b. 'Ubayda! verily your shame is written in the diwan 
since Adam’s day; 

The guest has a claim on every noble man, but the guest of the 
Minqar is naked and robbed. 

And al-Namir b. Tawlab says in a satire upon them, referring 
particularly to their designation as traitors and faithless: "When 
they are called faithless the meaning is that their elders are closer to 
treason than their beardless youths.” ’ 4 

This is generally true of the Banu Sa‘d, s but they themselves lay the 
charge at the door of the Banu Minqar who attribute it to the Banu 
Sinan b. Khalid b. Minqar, who is the grandfather of Qays b. ‘A?im.’ 8 

Such is the mathalib book by 'Allan: and it can be imagined what a 
mine of information for his purpose this Shu'ubite scholar found m 
the innumerable satires of the old poets. We hear also of a Gillian 
al-Shu'ubi who is quoted as the authority for the Persian descent 
of Bassharb. Burd. 7 We admit, however, that we know no details of 
this Ghilan, and it is not impossible that the name is a corruption of 
'Allan. 

1 Fihrist, p. 105, 26 ff. 

* Agh., XII, p. 156. 

s See above, p. 4 6 - 

* i.e. the older the more faithless they become. 

« Xhe tribe to whom the Minqar belong. Cf. the poem and the occasion for it 
in al-Maydani, II, p. 9 (to the proverb: aghdaru min hunati’l-ghadari) and 

ah * Quite different things are told of the Band Minqar in the panegyric by the 
same Qays (ffawt- p. 695). 

1 Agh., Ill, p. 19 below. 
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B. PHILOLOGY 


Competition between anti-Arabs and Arabs expressed itself also 
in the field of ideas concerning language. The national vanity of the 
Arabs had bred no more favourite prejudice than that according to 
which Arabic was the most beautiful sounding, richest and best of 
all the languages of mankind, a belief which was raised by the 
influence of Islam to almost religious significance 1 even amongst the 
orthodox non-Arabs, as it concerned the language in which the 
divine revelation was expressed in the Koran. 

But the followers of the Shu'ubiyya and other Iranophils would 
not accept this belief. They sought to prove that non-Arabs, more 
especially Greeks and Persians, surpassed the Arab people in richness 
of language, beauty of poetry, and merit of eloquence. We have 
already seen (pp. 157 ff.) the role which this point played in the argu¬ 
ments of the older Shu'ubiyya. Here we will merely consider the 
altercations about the superiority of the Arab language. Actually our 
relevant material for this comes from the fourth century A.H., a 
time at which the literary campaign of the Shu'ubiyya proper had 
long passed its peak. 2 It seems on the other hand that the conflict 
between Arabophils and Iranophils concerning the superiority of 
language lasted longest, and kept the party designation of the 
Shu'ubiyya alive until the end of the sixth century. At about that 
time al-Zamakhshari, himself of Persian descent but deeply con¬ 
vinced of Arab superiority 3 (died 538), wrote in the introduction to 
his famous grammatical work al-Mu/assal words which show us how 
strongly, in the course of time, the unconscious identification of Islam 
with Arabism took root in the conscience of believers: 'I thank God,’ 
he says, 'that He made me busy with Arab philology and has made 
me fight for the {cause of the) Arabs and has given me enthusiasm 
for it, and that He did not make me leave their brave helpers and 209 
join the band of the Shu'ubiyya; that He saved me from this party 
who can do nothing against the former but attack them with slan¬ 
derous words and shoot at them the arrows of mockery.’ 4 

This utterance of al-Zamakhshari is, chronologically speaking, the 
last trace of the Shu'ubiyya in literature. It goes against one of its 
1 The summary description of what theological science teaches in respect of 
this idea is found in Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafatlb, VII, pp. 347 ff. Cf. also 
below, p. 195. 

1 [See, however, below, p. 196 note 1, where it is pointed out that part of 
the argument set forth by Ibn Paris in the fourth century is derived from Ibn 
Qutayba, an author of the third century,] 

* See his dictum, which De Sacy used as motto for his Arabic Chrestomathy 
[ = Journal asiat., 1875, II, p. 378, no. 144]. 

‘[Ed. J. P. Brock, Christiania 1859, p. 2.] 
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tendencies, which might be called linguistic Shu'ubiyya, which we 
have already described. Its manifestations are better known to us 
from the polemics of its opponents than from its own positive state¬ 
ments, though there is no lack of these either. From the literary 
expositions of the friends of the Arabs we may supplement our 
knowledge of the motives of this linguistic Shu'ubiyya. 

The oldest of the documents belonging to this pro-Arab series 1 is 
the ‘Genealogical etymological hand-book’ of Abu Bakr Muhammad 
ibn Durayd {died 321). The author himself states in the introduction 
to his work 2 that the immediate occasion of its being written was that 
he wished to refute the party whose followers attack the Arabic 
language and claim that the names used by Arabs are without 
etymological context. They refer here to the admission of the oldest 
lexicographer of the Arabic language, al-Khalil, which Ibn Durayd 
however calls apocryphal. In this book he answers opponents by 
investigating the etymological context of every Arabic tribal name. 
The representatives of the opposing party are unfortunately not cited 
by name. Presumably they were people of the same type as the 
Shu'ubiyya. 

But we do know the name of one of the most energetic represen¬ 
tatives of the philological reaction against the Arabs amongst the 
younger contemporaries of Ibn Durayd. He is Hamza b. al-Hasan 
al-Isfahani (died 350). 3 In the history of Islamic literature this 
scholar is best known by his short historical handbook edited by 
Gottwaldt (Leipzig 1848). In it also the Iranophil sentiment of the 
author is evident, and al-Birunl, who held the same opinion at a 
rather later date, says so expressly. 4 In great and small matters this 
trait shows itself by emphasis on specifically Persian points which 
210 had obtained no similar treatment from previous historians. In a 
special chapter he gives a table of days of nawruz —festivals which 
appeared again with the predominance of Persian influence 5 —from 

i [As we noted above, p. 191 n. 2, Ibn Qutayba’s passage from his Mushkil 
al-Qur’an, quoted below, p. 196 n. 1, should be kept in mind here, as being 
an earlier discussion.] 

8 [ Al-Ishtiqaq, ed. Wustenfeld, pp. 3-4.] 

3 [For this author, of. E. Mittwoch, ‘Die literarische Tatigkeit Hamza al- 
Isba ham’s’, Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachtn, Berlin 
1909. For 'died 350’ read 'died after 350’; cf. Mittwoch, p. 5, n. 3. On 
pp. 28.33 Mittwoch argues that though Hamza emphasized with pride his 
Persian descent, he did not evince Shu'Gbi tendencies in the sense of being 
prejudiced against the Arabs or the Arabic language.] 

4 Chronologie der orientalischen Volher, ed. Sachau, p. 52, 4 ta'asfaba Wl-furs, 

3 Kremer, Culturgeschichte, II, p. 80. According to al-Ya'qQbi, II, p. 366, 

'Umar II abolished the -nawruz and mihrajan gifts, which were re-introduced by 
Yazid II. Under al-Mutawakkil—as the poet al-Buhturi says—‘the nawruz 
day has again become the same as instituted by Ardashir’, Tab., III.p. 1448; 
cf. Ibn al-Athir, VII, p. 30, ann. 245. Al-Jahi? [or rather Pseudo-Jahif] speaks 
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the year of the hijra down to his own times. He also wrote a treatise 
on the poems dealing with the feast days of namaz and mihrajan . 1 
He collected many data from the history of Iranian antiquity and this 
activity is evidence of his endeavour to put the Iranian past into the 
foreground of Muslim consciousness. He also collected information 
about the Iranian language—of course in the childish way usual in 
those circles—-and an excursus on its dialects, including Syriac (!), 
is still available. 8 He obtained his information about this favourite 
subject from direct contact 3 with Persian priests, 4 and he also used 
Persian writings. 6 

His philological work, so far as we know it from quotations, is 
pervaded with the endeavour to investigate the original forms of 
the Muslim-Persian nomenclature and to establish its etymological 
and historical relations; 6 to reconstruct and explain etymologically 
the original Persian forms of geographical names which Arab national 
philology had explained from Arab etymologies; 7 and in general to 
recover the original Persian forms from the shape they had acquired 
in the mouths of the conquering Arabs.® This was all the more of great 
importance to the Persians who were faithful to their race, since 
Arab chauvinism had not omitted to find reminiscences of the Arab 

1 Cited by al-BIrflnl, p. 31, 14. 

! From the Kitab al-Tanblh of Hamza in Yaqflt, III, p. 925. 

* He also gathered information on Jewish matters directly from Jews cf. 
ZDMG, XXXII, p. 358, note 1. 

1 Yaqflt, I, pp. 426, 637. 

s Al-Birflni, pp. 123, 1, 125, 1. 

8 YSqfit, I, pp, 292 f,, 791, IV, p. 683. 

7 On 'Iraq, ibid., I, pp. 417, 419, III, p. 629; SamarrS’, III, p. 15. 

8 Yaqflt, I, pp. 555, 558: Baghdad—the garden of Dadawayhi. 

at length about nawruz and mihrajan (MS. Imperial Libr. Vienna Mixt. 94, fols. 
173 ff. [al-Mahdsin wa‘l -Adddd, ed. van Vloten, pp. 359 ff.; cf. alsopp. 373 ff,] 
The role which the Bflyids played at the reintroduction of the mihrajan (Kremer, 
l.c.) is illustrated in a passage in the Responsa of the Ge’Onim (ninth and tenth 
centuries A.D.) : here the ‘Daylamites’ are mentioned as those who celebrate 
the feast in Baghdad (ed. Harkavy, p. 22, no. 46). These feasts oftered the 
contemporary Arab poets nnder the Bflyids much material for festive poetry; 
see the many nawruz and mihrajan' poems in al-Tha’alibl's Yatlma. [For 
nawrilz and mihrajan cf. also A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, pp. 400-2, 
and B. Spuler, Iran in frithislamischer Zeit, pp. 480 ff.J Other revived Persian 
festivals also offered opportunity for such poetry, e.g. qafldas for the sadhaq 
(II, pp. 173, 177), or poems for the occasion of fabb al-ma’ (ibid., p. 176). Arab 
legends on the origin of the latter in al-Jahiz, l.c. [ed. van Vloten, pp. 364-5]. 
'The fires of the Persians at the sadhaq' offer AbuT*'Ala' a poetical image, 
Siqt al-Zand, I, p. 143, v. 2. [For the sadhaq cf. also Mez, op. cit., pp. 397-8.] 
The Muslims in Spain identified the Christian Whitsun with the mihrajan 
(Maqq., II, p. 88, 6). [This last sentence is not quite correct: the feast of the 
'anfara, to which the name of mihrajan was applied, is not the Christian Whit* 
sun, but Midsummer Day.] 
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conquests 1 in old Persian names. His etymology of the place-name 
Ba$ra: has rah, i.e. ‘many ways’ 2 shows that his Persian aspirations 
in this field led him astray. 

His favourite occupation was proving that Arabs had turned 
Persian names upside down, frequently in order to make them 
suitable for their national purposes. His work Kitab al-Tashlf via l 
Tahrif (on mistakes in writing and corruptions) seems to be concerned 
with this. 3 In general he liked to reclaim words for the Persian 
language that Arab philologists had claimed for Arabic. Al-Tha l alibi 
accused him, with reference to the word sam, which Hamza identified 
with the Persian sim (silver), of being eager, because of his Persian 
sympathies (ta'assub), to enlarge the dictionary of Arab foreign 
words with many curious examples, 4 * whereas Abu 'Ubayda strangely 
enough did not indulge in manifesting his national bias in this way, 
since he countered the assumption that the Koran contained foreign 
words with the view that such words were common to the foreign 
language and Arabic. 6 Hamza’s manner of philological research, 
which we have just described, appears to have determined the trend 
of his Kitab al-Muwazana (‘Book of Balancing’), which is unfortun¬ 
ately completely lost. 6 Al-Suyuti quotes from this work in a learned 
little treatise a passage in which Hamza derived from the Persian 
word tasdkhin (sing tiskhun, ‘head cover, which was used by judges 
and scholars but never by others’) which appears in the tradition but 
is missing from our dictionary. 7 He also ridicules the lying fables of 
212 the Arabs; 8 and when we find among his works a treatise ‘On the 
nobility of Arabs’ this does not necessarily mean that he was con¬ 
cerned with finding proof of Arab superiority. 9 

The literary work of Hamza—whose method was not unique in 
those days, as can be seen from the quotations in the articles con- 

1 Tustar (Shhstar) was said to have been the name of an Arab from the tribe 
of the Banh Tjl; ib., I, p. 848. 

1 Ib. I, p. 637, according to a Persian priest. 

8 [A MS. of this work, entitled al-Tanblh 'ala Hudxtth al-Ta$Mf, is found in a 
library in Teheran: see P. Kraus, Jabir ibn tfayyan, II, p. 241 n. 7; cf. also pp. 

171 n. 2, 245 notes 2, 3, 4, 251 n. 2. The passages published so far do not 
allow us to form a clear picture of the contents of the book.] 

1 Al-Tha'alibi, Fiqh al-Lugha, ed. Rush ay d Dahdah (Paris 1861), p. 129. 

6 Above, p. 182; cf. also al-Muzkir, I, p, 129. 

6 Cited also by Yaqht, I, p. 553 etc. [See Mittwoch, pp. 27-8.] 

7 MS. Leiden Library Cod. Warner, no. 474, treatise on the faylasan, fol. 4b. 

* [In his Amthal, MS. Munich ris; quoted by al-Maydani, I, p. 434 and] 

al-Damiri, II, p. 287. [Mittwoch, pp. 31-2, points out that this and another 
similar critical remark need not prove a Shu'abI tendency.] 

‘ Al-Risala al-mu'riba 'an sharaf al-A 'rab\ in QastallanI, VIII, p. 31, there is 
quoted a passage based on Shra 4:3 about the various syntactical combinations 
of numerals. 
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ceming Persia in Yaqut’s work—reveals the attempt to extend the 
endeavours of the Iranophiles of the preceding century to the 
linguistic field. The cardinal point of national Arab belief which had 
to be overcome in this field was the thesis that Arabic was the best 
of all the world languages, a thesis which the Prophet himself was 
represented as expressing in an apocryphal tradition in which 'All 
says: ‘My dear, the Apostle of God told me that once the angel 
Gabriel descended from heaven and said to him: ‘O Muhammed! all 
things have a master: Adam is master of men, you are the master of 
Adam’s descendants, the master of the Rum is §uhayb, the master of 
the Persians Salman, the master of the Ethiopians is Bilal (see above, 
p. 128), the master of trees is the lotus ( sidr ), the master of birds is 
the eagle, the chief of months is Ramadan, the chief of weekdays is 
Friday and Arabic is master of speech.’ 1 When seeking to demonstrate 
conclusively the richness of Arabic, the Arabs had always boasted of 
the unequalled variety of synonyms in their language, and this 
argument remained a favourite one until quite recently, as contact 
with Arabs will easily prove. The popular view on this matter is 
expressed also in an episode in the romance of 'Antar. 2 After 'Antar 
had fought and defeated the most celebrated heroes of the Arab tribes 
and was able therefore to claim equality also for his poetical 
achievements, he succeeded in having his poem pinned to the door 
of the Ka'ba, where it was destined to become an object of respect for 
the Arab heroes and poets. But this success did not come to him until 
he had passed yet another test. The competing poets sent Imru’u’ 
1 -Qays to examine 'Antar on the synonymy of sword, spear, armour, 213 
snake and camel. But this rich synonymy was derided by authors 
who were hostile to Arabs. The ironical remark ascribed to Hamza 
must be understood in this context: ‘The names of misfortune 
{ al-dawahl ) are misfortunes themselves.’ 3 The synonymy of dawahi 
is well known for its richness and Hamza himself collected four 
hundred such expressions. 

Abu’l-Husayn ibn Faris, the apologist for the Arab nation and 
language, 4 * had to defend Arabic against such attacks by the Shu'ubites. 

We have already shown that this scholar intended in one of his 
philological works to combat anti-Arab attacks on the Arabic 
language, devoting some chapters of the work 6 to tills purpose. Here 

1 Sayyid al-kaldm al-'arabiyya, al-Damlri, II, p. 410 below. 

2 Slrat 'Antar, XVIII, pp. 47-56. 

‘ [In the Cairo fragment of the K. al-Muwdzana, fol. 4b, see Mittwoch, p. 32; 
quoted by] al-Tha'alibl, l.c., p. 122. [Mittwoch again argues that there is no 
need to look here for Shu'Qbi tendency.] 

* He was the teacher of Badi' al-Hamadani, the first author of magdmas, 

Ibn al-Athir to the year 398, IX, p. 78. [For Ibn Faris see also Enc. 0/Islam, 
s.v., and Brockelmann, I, pp. 135-6, Suppl. I, pp. 177.80.] 

* [The work in question is al-Safyibl fl Fiqh al-Lugha .] Cf. particularly the 
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we shall briefly repeat from that study 1 whatever may help in the 

understanding of the movement. 

Ibn Faris, as representative of the Arab party, of course starts 
from the point of view that ‘Arabic is the best and richest of all 
languages.’ ‘One cannot, however,' he says, ‘claim that it is possible 
to express one's thoughts correctly only in Arabic; but the inter¬ 
change of thoughts in other languages is on the lowest level, since 
they do nothing but communicate thoughts to others. Dumb people 
also express their thoughts but only by means of bodily indications 
and movements which point to the main part of their intentions; yet 
nobody will call this expression language, and still less will anyone 
say of him who uses such means that he expresses himself clearly, let 
alone eloquently.' 

‘Arabic cannot be translated into any other language, as the gospels 
from the Syriac could be translated into Ethiopian and Greek, or as 
214 the Torah and Psalter and other books of God could be translated into 
Arabic, because the non-Arabs cannot compete with us in the wide 
use of metaphorical expressions. How would it be possible to render 
the both verse of the eighth Sura in a language with words which 
reproduce the exact sense; circumlocutions would have to be used, 
what is summarized would have to be unrolled, what is separated 
connected, and what is hidden revealed, so that you might say: 
When you have made a truce and treaty of peace with a people, but 
fear their cunning and that they might break the contract, let them 
know that you on your part will break the conditions and announce 
war, so that you may both be clear about the breach of peace. The 
same applies to Sura 18:10. There are passages also in the poets which 
in translation can be rendered only by long paraphrase and many 
words.’ Ibn Faris makes a long list of those resources in which Arabic 
excels all other languages. In grammar Arabic is far superior to other 
languages because of its i'rab, by which it can distinguish the logical 
categories of speech with a clarity that is unknown to any other 
nation in the word. 

1 ‘BeitrSge zur Geschichte der Sprachgel elrr samkeit bei den Arabem’, no. Ill 
(Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Ahademie der Wissenschaften, 1873, vol. LXXIII, 
phil. hist. Ciasee). [In that study Goldziher analysed the work after the quota¬ 
tions in al-Suyhti’s al-Muzhir. The first quotation in the following paragraph 
is the title of ch. Ill, ed. p. 12; the subsequent quotations arc from the text of 
that chapter and are to be found in the ed. pp. 12 and 13. The passage is marked 
as a quotation by being introduced with the words ‘One of the scholars said’, 
and is in fact from Ibn Qutayba’s Ta’wtt Mushkil al-Qur’an, ed. Ahmad Saqr, 
Cairo 1954, p. 16; the last part, about the poets, is Ibn Paris's own.] 

headings of chapters III, IV, XIII, XVI according to the table of contents 
reproduced from a MS. discovered in Damascus, ZDMG, XXVIII, pp. 163 ff. 
[The book has been published, Cairo 1910. The chapters referred to by Goldziher 
are to be found on pp. 12, r8, 34, 42.] 
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‘Some people, however,’ he says, 1 ‘whose reports must be left alone’ 

—here he is attacking the Shu'ubites—‘believe that the philosophers 
also (i,e. the Greeks) possess i'rdb and grammatical works; but little 
importance can be attached to such stories. People saying such 
things pretended at first to be orthodox and took many things from 
the books of our scholars after altering a few words; thereafter they 
refer everything back to those whose names have an ugly sound so 
that the tongues of true believers are unable to pronounce them. 
They also claim that those peoples have poetry; we have read these 
poems ourselves and have found that they are unimportant, of little 
beauty, and lack a proper metre. Verily, poetry is to be found only 
with the Arabs who preserved their historical memories in poetical 
works. The Arabs have the science of prosody which distinguishes a 
regular poem from a defective one. He who knows about the nuances 
and depths of this science knows that it excels anything cited as proof 
of their opinions by those who live in the vain belief that they are 
able to recognise the essence of things: numbers, lines and points. I do 
not see what is the use of these matters; in spite of their little value, 21 5 
they damage belief and cause things against which we invoke God’s 
aid.’ 

The apologist for the Arabic language must also refute the attacks 
of opponents of synonymy. He points out that because of this rich¬ 
ness it was possible for Arabic to achieve a precision of expression 
unequalled in any other language. ‘JSfo people can translate the Arabic 
nomenclature of the sword, lion, spear, etc. into its own language. In 
Persian the lion must rest content with but one name, but we give it a 
hundred and fifty, Ibn Khalawayhi counted 500 names for the lion 
and 200 for the snake.’ And each name corresponds to a different point 
in the essence of the things named and thus testifies to close obser¬ 
vation of these things. 2 

Another peculiar feature of the Arabic language which enemies of 
the Arabs used in order to prove the inadequacy of the language and 
to point out the fact that the Arabs are wide of the mark when talking 
about its perfection and superiority, was the group of words which 
philologists call adddd, i.e. words which represent opposite meanings 
with completely identical pronunciation. That the Iranophils used this 
peculiarity in order to disparage the Arabic language we know from 
the introduction of Abu Bakr ibn al-Anbar! (died 328) to his special 
monograph on this group of words. ‘People who profess false doctrines 
and condemn the Arab nation wrongly believe that this linguistic 
phenomenon of Arabic is due to lack of wisdom on the part of the 

1 [This passage is found in the edition on pp. 42-3.] 

* Ibn Paris’s Fiqh al-Lughct quoted by al-Suytitl, Muzhir, I, pp. 153-57. [Ed. 
p. 15; the last sentence is not in Ibn Faris’s text and seems to have been added 
by al-SuyUt!,] 
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Arabs, to the small measure of their eloquence, and to the many 
confusions in their verbal intercourse with each other. They argue 
that each word has a special meaning, to which it has to point, and 
which it has to represent, and they say that if the same word stands 
for two different meanings, the person who is addressed does not 
know which of the two the speaker has in mind and thus the connec¬ 
tion of the name with the concept is completely destroyed.' 1 

216 From their defence of the Arabic language by Ibn Durayd, Ibn 
Fans and Ibn al-Anbari, we see that in the fourth century there 
existed a linguistic Shu'ubiyya which continued the endeavours of the 
genealogical, political and cultural-historical Shu'ubites of the pre¬ 
vious century in a field in which Arab pride could be most painfully 
wounded. As late as the sixth century the need was felt to discuss the 
question of adddi from the point of view of the polemic against the 
Shu'ubiyya. The title which al-Baqqali (died 526) gave to his relevant 
work points to this fact: ‘Secrets of the culture and fame of the 
Arabs.’ 2 This shows that al-Zamakhshari referred to existing circum¬ 
stances when opposing the Shu'ubiyya in the above mentioned 
passage. 


1 Kitab al-Addad, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1881 [p. i], 

1 Redslob, Die arabischen Wdrter mit enlgegengesetzten Bedeutungen, (Got¬ 
tingen 1873), p. 9- 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY ‘AL-JAHILIYYA’ 


From Islam’s earliest times, Muslims have tried to bring order into 
the narrow picture of the historical development of humanity offered 
them by their religious view by marking the critical points of history, 
to delimit historical epochs and divide that development into periods. 

No comprehensive and self-conscious view of life can forgo this 
analytical task which for the first time expresses an awareness of the 
difference between its own essence and past preparatory stages of 
development. 

The division into periods which the Muslims undertook is by its 
nature concerned only with the religious development of humanity, 
and takes account only of elements which Islam believes to have 
been its own preparation. The periods of Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam are the three epochs which are differentiated as phases in 
the development of the history of the world, or rather of religions. 

The Muslims express this sequence by the simile of morning, noon, 
and evening prayer. The duration of the world is taken to be a day. 
‘Your relation to the owners of the two books,’ the Prophet is made 
to say to true believers, ‘can be illustrated by the following parable: 

A certain man hired workers and told them: He who works the whole 
day will receive a certain sum in wages. A few of them worked only 
till noon (these are the Jews) and said: We will not work any longer, 
we renounce the agreed wages, and what we have done up to now 
shall be done for nothing. When they were not to be persuaded to 
finish their work and gain their full wages the employer hired other 220 
men for the rest of the day to whom he promised, on completion of the 
work, the full reward promised to the first group. But these people 
too (they are the Christians) stopped work in the afternoon and gave 
up their wages, even after they were told that they had but a few 
more hours’ work before gaining the whole reward. Now new workers 
were yet again engaged, the Muslims, who worked until sunset and 
gained the whole reward.’ 1 

1 B. Ijara, nos. 8, u in different versions. Tawkld, no. 48 names the times 
of prayers; in this version Jews and also Christians gain part of the wages, but 
the persevering workers receive double wages; cf. also Anbiya, no. 44. [Cf. to 
this variation of Matthew, ch, XX, also Goldziher, Oriens Chrisiianus, II (1902), 

P- 393-1 
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This division, however, refers only to the development of Islamic 
monotheism, and only considers its preparatory stages; the heathen 
world does not appear in it at all. The consideration of the relation¬ 
ship of Islam to previous, more especially Arab, paganism, resulted 
in the well-known division, which also is hinted at in the Koran, 
of the history of the Arab people into two periods: that of the 
Jahiliyya and that of Islam. The whole of the pagan, pre-lslamic time 
is al-jihiliyya. Between these two periods there is the Nubuwwa, 
i.e. the time of Muhammed’s appearance as prophet and of his 
missionary work. 1 For the sake of completeness it might be mentioned 
that the Jahiliyya is subdivided into two periods: the older period 
(i.e. the time from Adam to Noah or Abraham—according to others 
from Noah to Idris) and the more recent one (from Jesus to 
Muhammed). a This, as we see, rather unclear sub-division arose owing 
to misunderstanding of the Koranic passage 33:33 where Muhammed 
says to the women that they should not flirt as was customary in the 
days of the ‘first Jahiliyya’. 3 

Following the general Muslim explanation we tended to think of 
the 'Jahiliyya', in contrast to ‘Islam’, as ‘the time of ignorance.’ 
This conception is wrong. When Muhammed contrasted the change 
brought about by his preaching with earlier times he did not seek to 
221 describe those times as times of ignorance, since in that case he 
would not have opposed ignorance with devotion to God and con¬ 
fidence in God but with al-'ilm, 'knowledge.' 4 In this book we have 
explained the word al-Jahiliyya as ‘time of barbarism’ because 
Muhammed wanted to contrast the Islam that he preached with 
barbarism. 

Though it may seem trivial and pedantic to put so much stress on 
the mere translation of a word, we do think that a proper definition 
of the concept of Jahiliyya is important for these studies, since it aids 
us in finding the correct point of view for the understanding of 
Muslim opinion about pagan times. Therefore it will be well worth 
the space needed to give at length the reasons for our opinion. 5 

Muhammed presumably did not intend to express anything else by 
Jahiliyya than the condition which in the poetical documents of the 

1 Agh., IV, p. 3, 6 from below. 

1 Al-Qastallani, VII, p. 329. 

a It is also given as an explanation that the first Jahiliyya comprises the 
whole of the pre-lslamic time and the new Jahiliyya refers to relapses into 
paganism after the Prophet’s appearance; cf. also Baydawi, II, p. 128,11 to the 
passage. 

* From Sfira 3:148 it is evident that according to Muhammed a typical sign 
of the Jahiliyya was that it recognised no order coming from God. The ulu’l- 
'ilmi and al-rdsikhwna fi’U'ilmi 3:5, 16; 4:610 are no contrast to the Jahiliyya. 

* [For bilm and jahl cf. also H. Lammens, Etudes surle regne du calife otnaiyade 
Mo'dwia I", pp. 66-88, 363-4.] 
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time preceding him is described with the verb jhl, the substantive 
jahl, and the nomen agentis, jahil. It is true that in the old language, 
too, we find the concept of knowledge {'ilm) contrasted to jahl , 1 but 
this opposition is founded on a secondary meaning of jhl. The original 
meaning is seen in an antithesis of this word group, much more com¬ 
mon in the older language, with him, hilm and halim. According to 
their etymological meaning these words describe the concept of firm¬ 
ness, strength, physical integrity and health, and in addition moral 
integrity, the ‘solidity’ of a moral character, unemotional, calm 
deliberation, mildness of manner. A halim is what we would call a 
civilized man. The opposition to all this is the jahil, a wild, violent 
and impetuous character who follows the inspiration of unbridled 
passion and is cruel by following his animal instincts; in one word, a 
barbarian. ‘May no one act wildly against us (Idyajhalan) because we 
then would excel the wildness of those acting wildly ( jahl al-jahilina).' 
The kind of character and manner of action against which 'Amr 
b. Kulthum 2 wishes to protect himself by threatening revenge in the 
way of the Jahiliyya is usually contrasted to al-hilm, i.e. mildness— 
and not al-'ilm. Wd-law shd’a qawmi kana hilmiya fihimi j wa-kana 
'ala juhhali a' da’ihim jahli, ‘If my tribe would have it I would show 
mildness to them—and practise my wildness against its wild enemies’; 
not as Frey tag translates: et contra ignorantes inimicorum eius 
ignoranlia mea. 3 

Another example of this is a line from the poem by Qays b. 
Zuhayr on the death of Hamal b. Badr which he has brought upon 
himself: Azunnu’-l-hilma dalla 'alayya qawmi, / wa-qad yustajhalu’l- 
rajulul-halimu. Wa-marastu’l-rijdla wa-marasuni j fa-mu'wajjun 
'alayya wa-mustaqimu a classical case of this opposition between 
hilm and jahl. The false assumption that jahil is the opposite to 
‘knowing’ and that therefore istajhala means ‘to consider someone 
ignorant’ has misled the translators. Freytag, who misunderstood 
al-Tabrizi’s and al-Marzuqi’s scholia which lead to the proper meaning, 
translates: Mansuetudinem meam in causa fuisse puto cur gens contra 
me ageret etfit interdumut mansuetus ignorans habetur. E. R eha tshek 
translates: ‘I think [my] meekness instigated my people against me, 

._ 1 - A3 -Mutalammis, Agh., XXI, p. 207, 8, 'Antara, Mu'all., v. 43 in kunti 
jahilatan bi-ma lam ta'lami, Nab. 23:11 wa-laysa jahilu shay’in mithla man 
'alima, Tarafa 4:102; cf. theline ascribed to Imrq. in al-Ya'qilbl, ed. Houtsma, I, 
P- 2 5°. 10 (missing from Dlwa/n, ed. Ahlwardt). In later times, after the pene¬ 
tration of the general false explanation of the word Jahiliyya, this contrast 
becomes even more frequent. Here belongs the passage discussed above, 
p. 137 note 2. 

* Mu'all., v. 53. 

3 IJam., II, p. 488. 

* Agh., XV, p. 32; ff am , I, p. 210 {Naqd'id, I, p. 97; al-Marzubani, Mu'jam 
al-Shu'ara, p. 322], 
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and verily a meek man is considered a fooL’ 1 Here also Riickert 
rightly understood what Qays meant to say (I, p. 135 ) denk , 
urn Massigung ( hilm ) kann mein Volk mich loben, Dock der Gemds- 
sigste ( hallm) gereizt mag toben. i.e., literally: ‘A wild man can be 
brought to wild excesses.’ Jstajhala means: to display the mannerof 
a jdhil, here in the passive: to be roused to such wild behaviour. The 
second line fits in with this: 'I tested the men and they tested me— 
there were amongst them some who showed themselves crooked 
(brutal and unjust) to me and some who behaved straight (well and 
justly).’ This contrast of 'crooked’ and ‘straight’ ( mu'awwaj and 
mustaqim) corresponds also elsewhere in the poetry of Arab heroes 
to the contrast of jdhil with hallm ! 1 


Fa-in huntu muhtajan ila’l-hilmi innanl jila’l-jahli ft ba'di'l- 
ahayini ahwaju . 

Wa-ll farasun li’l-hilmi bi'l-hilmi muljamu / wa-U farasun h l-jahh 
bi’l-jahlimusraju _ , 

Fa-man rdma taqwimi fa-inni muqawwamun / wa-man rdma ta wifi 
fa-inni mu'awwaju. 

Though I need mildness, at times I need wildness (jahl) even more. 

I have a horse bridled with mildness and I have another bridled with 
wildness. 

He who wants me to be straight, to him I am straight, but he who 
desires my crookedness, for him I am crooked. 3 


The pagan hero al-Shanfara says in his famous Ldmiyyat al-'Arab, 
v 53: ‘The wild desires ( al-ajhdlu ) do not overwhelm my mild senti¬ 
ment (hilmi) and one does not see me looking for bad news and 
slandering.’ 4 This shows how the Arab made from jahl the plural 
ajhdl in order to express the multitude of evil passions and the 
various points of bestial brutality; a similar plural was formed from 
hilm lahldm). 

Tarafa describes the virtue of noble Arabs: ‘They suppress brutality 


1 ‘Specimens of pre-islamitic arabic poetry', Jouvn. Roy. Asiat. Soc., Bombay 
Branch, XXXIX {1881), p. 104. 

* 'Iwaj is used as synonym of jahl in parallelism, e.g., in the conversion Of 
Harith b. Kalada with the Persian king, Ibn Abi TJ?aybi'a, I, p. rlo < *4- By 
al.milla al-awja’, the crooked religion (B. Buyu, no. 50), presumably the 
Jahiliyya is meant. 

a X have unfortunately lost the source for these lines. [See references m 
Kister’s edition of al-Sulami’s Adab al-Subba, p. 73; add Ibn VAbd Rabbihi, 
al-'Iqd, I, p. 302; al-Marzubani, Mu'jam al-Shu'ara, p. 429; Qudama, Naqd 
al-Shi'r, ed. Bonebakker, p. 74-1 , , t , 

*■ Chrcstomathie arabe by de Sacy, 1st ed., HI. p. 8 ‘Ma sagesse n est point le 
jouet dss passions insenstes.’ 
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(1 alrjahla ) in their circles and come to the aid. of the man of discretion 
{dhi'l-Jtilmi), the noble one’ 1 * and in the same sense another poet 
says: 'If you come to them you will find round their houses circles in 
which brutality is cured by their good nature {majalisa qadyushfd bi- 
afrlamihal-jahlu.y 8 

Juki thus was neither a virtue to the Arabs of an older time—it 
was appropriate to a young and impetuous character 3 —nor was it 
entirely condemned. Part of the muruwwa was knowing when mildness 
was not befitting the character of a hero and when jahl was indicated: 
‘I am ferocious ( jahul ) where mildness (tahalkm) would make the 
hero despicable, meek [halim) when ferocity [jahl) would be unfitting 
to a noble’ 4 , or, as is said in the spirit of paganism: 5 * 'Some meekness 
is shame (inna mina' l-Jiilmi dhullun) as you well know, but mildness 
when one is able (to be ferocious) is honourable.’ 

Another poet, expressing the same thought, tells under what 
circumstances hilm would be shameful and base: 

The wild man amongst us is ferocious (j&hil) in the defence of his 
guest; 

The ferocious man is mild ( halim) when insulted by him (the guest). 8 

This jahl is expressed not in rough words but in powerful deeds: 
‘We act wildly with our hands (tajhalu aydina) but our mind is meek, 
we scorn with deeds and not with talk.’ 7 

Examples could be multiplied 8 ' and a number of examples from 
more recent poetry could be cited 9 to elucidate this antithesis. Jahil 
and halim are two groups in one or the other of which every man 
belongs: wa-ma’l-nasu ilia jahiktn wa-halimu . 10 

We will just refer to some old proverbs where the contrast is 
shown: al-hallm matiyyal al-jahul, ‘the meek is the pack animal of 
the ferocious,’ i.e. he alows himself to be ruthlessly used without 
plotting revenge or repaying his tormentor with like deeds; 11 further: 

I Tarafa. 3:7; of. the almost literal repetition of the first half verse, ibid., 14:8. 

* Zuhayr, 14:37. 

8 Nab., 4:1. 

* ffam., II, p. 263. 

* Ibid., I, p. 516. It seems that this verse by Salim b. Wabi$a is used by a 
later poet in al-Mas'Qdi, V, p. 101, and was changed in the Islamic sense so as 
to become a glorification, of a forgiving spirit. 

8 Ham.., p. 3ir, v. 2. 

7 Ibid., p. 693, v. 2. 

8 E.g. Hudhayl., 102:12, 13; Opuscvla arab., ed. Wright, p. 120, 4; Hass3.n, in 
Ibn Hisham, p. 625, 4 from below. 

* Mutan., 27:21 (ed. Dieterici, I, p. 70); cf. a small collection in al Mustafraf, i, 
pp. 195 fi. 

10 Al-Mubarrad, p. 425, 9. 

II Al-MaydanI, I, p, 186 [ al-'Iqd, I, p. 338, 3]. 
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225 hasbu’l-Jtalimi anna’l-ndsa ansdmhu 'ala’l-jakili , ‘It is a satisfaction 
for a decent man that his feliow-man help him against the jahil.’ 1 
In none of these examples can jahil mean ignorant, nor can it do so 
in the proverb (lacking in al-Maydani): ajhalu min al-namr, ‘more 
ferocious than the tiger.’ 2 In the same way a saying of the Prophet, 
transmitted by Abu Hurayra, demands of him who is fasting wa-ld 
yajhal, i.e., that he should not be roused to deeds of brutality; 
‘if someone wishes to fight or insult him he should say: I am 
fasting.' 3 

When, therefore, Muhammed and his first successors refer to the 
pre-lslamic times as the Jahiliyya we must not take this in the sense 
of the ypovovs -rfjs dyvolas, which, according to the Apostle, 
preceded Christianity, 4 since for this dyvola (in Syriac td'yuthd ) 
Muhammed used the Arab term dalal (error), which he contrasts with 
his kuda (right guidance) 5 . The Jahiliyya in this context is nothing 
but the time in which jahl —in the sense which we have seen—was 
prevalent, i.e. barbarism and cruelty. When the proponents of Islam 
say that it has ended the customs and habits of the jahiliyya, they are 
thinking of these barbaric customs and the wild mentality which 
distinguish Arab paganism from Islam, and through the abolition of 
which Muhammed intended to become the reformer of his people’s 
morality—the arrogance of the Jahiliyya (hamiyyat al-Jdhiliyya) & , 
the tribal pride and the eternal feuds, the cult of revenge, rejection of 
forgiveness, and all the other particularities of Arab paganism which 
were to be superseded by Islam. ‘If one does not turn from the lying 
speech and the jahl (i.e. wild habits),’ transmits Abu Hurayra, ‘verily, 
God does not require one to restrict one’s food and drink.’ 7 This 
tradition clearly shows that in early Islamic times jahl was understood 
in the same way as in old Arabic poetry. ‘Previously we were a people, 
men of the Jahiliyya,’ Ja'far b. Abl Jalib is made to say to the 
Ethiopian prince: ‘we prayed to idols, ate carrion and committed 

226 shameful deeds; we disrespected the ties of kinship and violated the 
duty of faithfulness; the strong among us oppressed (ate up) the 
weaker ones. Thus we were, until God sent a Prophet from our midst, 
whose descent and justice, righteousness and virtue are known to us. 

1 Al-Maydani, I, p. 203. 

a Mustatr., I, p. 156. 

* Muw., II, p. X2i. [Other references in Concordance de la tradition musulmane, 
I, p. 392-1 

* Acts of the Apostles, 17:30, cf. 3 :i7* WeUhausen, Arab Heidenthum, p. 67, 
note (and already before him Joh. Dav. Michaelis, Oriental, and exeget. 
Bibliotheh, XVI, 1781, p. 3) combines the word J. with this expression from the 
New Testament. 

5 See above, p. 20, note 5. 

* Shra 48: 26. 

7 B. Adah. no. 50. 
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He called us to God so that we might recognise His unity and pray to 
Him and cast aside what our parents adored: stones and idols; he 
commanded us to speak the truth, be faithful and respect ties of 
blood, fulfill our duties of protection and keep away from forbidden 
things and bloodshed. He forbade evil vices and unjust talk, 
squandering the goods of orphans, slandering innocent people, etc.’ 1 
In the invitations to pagans to be converted to Islam, almost 
exclusively moral—not ritual—observances are demanded; thus, for 
example, the homage of the twelve neophytes at the 'Aqaba takes 
place under the following conditions: that they will put no one on a 
level with God, will not steal, commit adultery or infanticide or be 
arrogant. 2 This is the point of view from which older Islam con¬ 
trasts the Jahiliyya with Islam. The ritual laws of Islam are also 
mentioned, but the main point in a life contrary to the Jahiliyya lies 
in turning away from worshipping lifeless things and more especially 
putting an end to immoral and cruel actions in which the Prophet and 
his apostles see the main characteristics of the Jahiliyya. From this 
point of view the Jahiliyya is thq contrast to what is called din in a 
religious sense, and the opposition of the two words is attested from 
the earliest days in Islam. 3 * * 

What Islam attempted to achieve was, after all, nothing but a 
hilm of higher nature than that taught by the code of virtues of 
pagan days. Many a virtue of Arab paganism was—as we have seen— 
reduced to the level of a vice by Muhammed, and on the other hand 
many a social act, considered dishonourable by Arabs, was now 
elevated to the status of a virtue. He is fond of calling people fyalim 
who practise forgiveness and leniency. With this in mind he often 
calls Allah halimj a title which he gives with preference to Ibrahim 
amongst the prophets.® 

Muhammed’s teaching thus brought about a change in the meaning 227 
of hilm and hence we can understand that Iris pagan fellow-citizens, 
who opposed his teaching, constantly accuse the reformer of declaring 
their iyilm to be folly ( yusaffih ahldmana ) 6 branding as barbaric acts 
{Jahiliyya) deeds which in their eyes were of the highest virtue. The 
word safih, fool, is a synonym of the word jdhil and belongs to that 

1 Ibn Hisham, p. 219. 

* Tab., I, p. 1213. 

* In a poem by Tamlm b. Ubayy b. Muqbil, Yaq&t II, p. 792, 7. Contrast 

of J. and sunnat al-islam, Ibn Abi'l-Za'ra in Ibn Durayd, p. 234. 

‘E.g. SOra 2:225. 236: 3:149: 5:131: i7 : 46: 22:58: 35:39; 64:17, usually in 
connection with ghafur, forgiving. 

6 E.g. 9:115; 11:77. 

* Tab., I, 1175, 5, 14; 1179, 8; 1185, 13. Ibn Hisham, p. 167 penult.; 168, 7: 

169,4; 186, 2; 188, x; 190, 9; 225 ult, Cf. Tab., I, 977, 8 yusaffihanna 'uqulakum 
wa-'uqiila aba’ikum, al-Ya'qabi, II, p. 264, 9. 
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group of words which, like kesll and sakhal (in Hebrew), 1 describe not 
only fools but also cruel and unjust men. 2 3 

Accordingly, when Zayd b. 'Amr b. Nufayl is converted to Islam 
and renounces paganism he says: 1 will no longer pay homage to 
(the idol) Ghanm, who was God to us when my hilm was small/ 
i.e. when I was still a jahil, in the time of the Jahiliyya.* The latter 
word is thus also in the early days of Islam, as in pagan times, the 
conceptual opposite of hilm and not yet of 'Urn (science). These two 
are well differentiated. 'There are people’, says a tradition of 'Ubada 
b. al-Samit, ‘who had science and hilm and others who had but one 
of the two/ 4 * 

Because Islamic ethics restricted the idea of hallm to such men as 
were virtuous in the Islamic sense, it was quite possible for mu’min, 
right believer, to be used as the opposite ot jahil, i.e., from the point of 
view of Islam, a man acting according to God’s will in practical 
things as well as in the dogmatic sense. Thus Rabi' b. Khaytham 
speaks of two kinds of men: one is either mu’min —and such a one 
228 must not be harmed—or jahil —to whom one must not be cruel. 6 
Profane literature also shows this contrast, 8 which is also projected 
back into earlier times. It is told of Qays b. 'Asim, whom his contem¬ 
porary, the Prophet, called ‘master of all tent dwellers' {sayyid ahl 
al-wabar), that he belonged ‘to the hulama of the Baou Tamim and 
abstained from drinking wine even in pagan days/ 7 


1 To translate the Greek SSuojWtos and dScKijfle'vros the Syriac translation 
uses the Af'el form ot sekhal, II Cor. 7:12. It might be mentioned that the 
Hebrew translator of the Daldla of Maimonides translated Jahiliyya with 
sekhdltm, II, ch. 39. 

1 Salabtinl frilmi, 'you have robbed my sense’ (Agh., VI, 57, 6). Sjh is also 
(like its synonym jhl) a contrast to film ; e.g., Zuhayr, Mu'all., v. 63. 

3 Ibn Hisham, p. 145, 9. Cf. Agh., Ill p. 16, r. 

4 Ibn Ida jar, II, p, 396. 

* Ihya’, II, p. 182: Al-nas rajuldn mu! min fa-la tu’dhihi wa-jdhil fa-la iujdhilhu. 

* Agh., XVIII, p. 30, 12: wa-ldkinnahu hadld jahil Id yu’min wa-ana ahlam 
wa-asfah. 

7 Ibn Dnrayd, p. 154, 5. [This interpretation of hallm here as a backward 

projection of an Islamic concept does not seem to me necessary. Avoidance of 
drunkenness could well be described as kilm: cf. Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar, 
pp. 237 ff.] 



TWO 


ON THE VENERATION OF THE 
DEAD IN PAGANISM AND ISLAM 


Without wishing to advocate the theory of the ‘modern eubemerists' 
which has recently, through the inspiration of Herbert Spencer, 
gained ground in many different fields, one may claim that the 
heightened veneration of the national past, and its historical and 
mythical representatives, was a religious factor in the inner life of 
pagan Arabs, one of the few deeper religious manifestations of their 
souls. 

It was expressed also in forms which are usually classed with the 
manifestation of religious life. To mention but a few examples. 
According to a traditional account, after the end of a pilgrimage the 
pilgrims used to halt in the valley of Mina in order to celebrate the 
deeds of their ancestors with songs, 1 much as the ancient Romans 
sang songs of praise to their ancestors at banquets. Muhammed is 
said to refer to this in Sura 2:196: ‘And when you have completed the 
ceremonies of pilgrimage think of Allah just as you remember your 
forefathers, and more.’ The Qurayshites of pagan days, and other 
Arabs too, used to swear by their ancestors— wa-jaddika 'by your 
forefather’ 2 , this type of oath is common in old poems 8 —and Muham- 230 
med forbade such oaths, 4 restricting them to Allah’s name. 5 Some of 
these pagan customs survived in Islam, and like many formulae of 
old Arabic thought and life the oath wa-jaddika, wa-abika, wa-abihi 

1 In al-BaydawI, I, p. no. [Cf. also al-Tabari’s commentary to the Koranic 

* This interpretation was abandoned by Noldeke, cf. ZDMG, XLI, p. 733. 

I thought that it could be maintained because of the above data. It must be 
mentioned that the word jadd in other contests, too, made the interpreters 
doubt whether it refers to ancestors or is an equivalent of the word bakht, e.g. 
in a saying al-Mutvatfa', IV, p. 84: it docs not avail dhu'l-jadd his jadd. Cf. also 
the dual explanation of the word rnajdad; in the meaning 'blessed with material 
goods’ it is nsed by AbuT-'Ala’ al-Ma'arri, II, p. 179, v. 2. 

3 Imrq. 36:12, cf. la-'amnt jaddf Labid, p. 14, v. 6. 

4 B. Manaqib al-An$dr, no. 26, Tawhld, no. 13. Traditions had to forbid 
also other pagan oaths: B. A dab, no. 43, Jana'iz, no. 84 {man balqfa 'ala 
millalin ghayri'l-islam) is referred to this by some exegetes. 

5 Shakaddt, no. 27, Adah, no. 73. 
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could not be eradicated. 1 Even in tales where the Prophet is quoted, 
such affirmations are put into his mouth, though he is made to up¬ 
braid ‘Umar severely when he swore by his father. Theologians®, of 
course, are not embarrassed to apply their art of interpretation to such 
contradictions when pious people swear by the name of their fathers. 
In their opinion the grammatical expedient of taqdir (restitutio in 
integrum) must be applied to such cases. ‘By my father’ is always to 
be considered equal to ‘by the God of my father’. 3 It is not impossible 
that Muslim philologists used this taqdir as a tacit correction of an 
old Arabic verse. 4 

The grave of the ancestor also appears to have been of solemn 
significance. This at least seems to be indicated by a verse of Hassan 
b. Thabit in his panegyric on the Ghassanids in Syria: ‘The descen¬ 
dants of Jafna, around the grave of their ancestor, the grave of lbn 
Mariya, the noble and excellent man.' 5 This is, however, a local and 
perhaps individual trait and, in view of what we know of the religion 
of the Ghassanids in general, it might be daring to generalize and 
231 exploit it—as so often happens in respect of the ancestor cult—for 
far-reaching conclusions. But in this context the fact should be 
stressed that some Arab tribes maintained the tradition of the grave 
of the ancestor even in later days, 8 for example that of the grave of 
the ancestor of the Tamimites in Marran, 7 and that of the ancestor of 
the Quda'a tribe on a hill by the coast of al-Shihr in Hadramawt, 8 
where the original settlement of the tribe named after him is said to 
have been before their migration to the north. Panegyrists, when 
wishing to praise the descendants, refer to the graves of their ances¬ 
tors. 9 

1 Cf. Kuthayyir, Agh., XI. p. 46, 18, al-Simma al-Qushayri, ibid. V, p. 133, 
13 - 

* Maimonides has taken over this use of taqdir for an analogous phenomenon in 
Judaism (cf. ZDMG, XXXV, p. 774 below); by the assumption of hadhf al-muddf 
he explains the oath in Moses’ name (=wa-rabbi Musa), Le livre des preceptes, 
ed. M. Bloch, p. 63 ult. 

3 Al-Muwatta', II, p. 340, and the commentary of al-Zurq 5 .nl to the passage; 
cf, al-Qastallanl, IV, p. 461, 

* IVa-mbbi ablka in Harith b, Hilliza (Agh,, IX, p. 181, n) is hardly genuine 
and the original reading was presumably: la-'amru abika. 

1 Diwan, p. 72 [ed. Hirschfeld, 13:8], al-Ya'qub!, I, p. 236, 12; al- 
Maydani, I, p. 204; cf. Reiske, Primae lineae hisioriae regnorum arabicontm, 
p. 81. Cf. also al-Nabigha 1:6, in accordance with YVetzstein, Reisebericht uber 
Haurdn und die Trachonen, p. 118. 

0 Cf, also al-Fasi, Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, II, p. 139. 3 * 0 “ below. The 
grave of Kulayb Wa’il, YaqOt II, p. 723. 

7 Yaqdt, TV, p. 479, cf. Robertson Smith, p, 19. 

B Wiistenfeld, Register eu den genealogischen Tabellen, p. 138. 

» Y 5 qut, II, p. 773, 17 (= lbn Hisham, p. 89, 4, but here we always find mayt 
instead of gab*). 
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The cult of the dead is coupled with the cult of ancestors. There is 
only a relative difference between these two types of reverence, in 
that the latter seeks for objects of religious veneration in the distant 
past, whereas the former is dedicated to the memory of more recent 
generations. We can say about the Arabs that we have more positive 
data about their cult of the dead than about their ancestor worship. 
If we speak about the latter at all we do not by any means wish to 
give way to the opinion that among the pagan Arabs the veneration 
of ancestors occupies a position even remotely comparable to that 
claimed by Fustel de Coulanges for the Romans and Greeks. A more 
developed ancestor cult has been proved only for the southern Arabs, 1 
and among inhabitants of the middle and northern part of the Arab 
area only scanty indications can be found. What we claim is only that 
amongst the moral impulses which lie at the basis of Arab views on 
life the veneration of ancestors has a decisive influence®. 

II 

The Koran refers to ansab or nusub as a cult object of the heathen 
Arabs. Their veneration is forbidden in the same breath as other 
things condemned in Islam, like wine, the game of maysir, etc., 3 and 
it is forbidden to eat animals slaughtered near them (or in their 
honour).* 

‘Do not sacrifice to the raised nusub —do not pray to the high 
places, worship God alone’ says al-A'sha in his panegyric on Muham- 
med. s Ansab, which is etymologically identical with the massebhd 
of the Old Testament, and has the same meaning, 6 means upright 
stones which were honoured as part of a cult by pagan Arabs. 7 This 
name is usually referred to the stones placed in the vicinity of the 
Ka'ba, where Arabs are said to have made sacrifices. We will not 
discuss here whether this is really to be regarded as historical, and 

1 Praetorius, ZDMG, XXVII, p. 646, D. H. Mailer, ‘Siidarabische Studien' 
(Sitzungsberichte der. Kais. Akademie in Wien, phil. hist. Cl., LXXXVI, p. 135), 
P-35- 

a See above, p. 13. 

*Sttra 5:92. 

4 Ibid., 5:4. 

6 Ed. Thorbecke, Morgenl&ndische Forschungen, p. 258 [Diwan, no. 17 v. 20]. 
Palmer [The Desert of the Exodus, p. 43=} Die vierzigjakrige Wiistenwanderung 
Israels, p. 36, finds the name Wadi Nasb on the Sinai peninsula reminiscent of 
old pagan idolatry from pre-Islamic times. 

• Cf. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, I, p. 459. 

’ It is worth noting that amongst the attributes of the ansab cult the hurried 
walk to the sacred stones is mentioned (Koran, 70:43; cf. B. Jana'is, no. 83). 
Hurrying in the Ka’ba procession and the quick run between §afa’ and Marwa 
are probably relics of this quick walk to the ansab. This confirms the discussion 
in Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mehkaansche Feest, p. 105 [and p. 115; Verspreide 
Geschriften, I, pp. 70, 77]. 
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will stress only that there is certain evidence that such ansab were 
erected by the graves of especially venerated heroes 1 as a sign of 
veneration. The Arabs considered it important to provide the graves 
of men whom they had honoured in life with memorial stones. 2 
When we consider that such a grave is described with the same 
epithet (jadath 3 rdsin) 4 as that used for mountains ( al-jibal al-rawasi ) 
we may conclude that preference was given to the erection of a 
memorial of durable and upward-rising construction. In an account 
of Abu 'Ubaydamentionis made of ahouse (bayt), which theTayyi’ites 
erected over the grave of the powerful Qays al-Darimi, s but this is not 
to be taken literally. Characteristic of such memorials is the descrip¬ 
tion in the dirge of Durayd b. al-Simma on Mu'awiya b. 'Amr: 

Where is the place of visiting (of the dead) O Ibn Bakr? 

By erect stones {tram) and heavy (lying) stones and dark 
branches which grow from the stones, and funeral buildings 
over which long times pass, month after month.® 

Such mausoleums are also called ay at . 1 * 7 * Arabic poetry frequently 
mentions stones under which the dead are sleeping; they are called 
ahjdr or atbdq* and also saflh, safaih 9 or sttffdh. Tire latter occurs at 
the end of the poem by Burj b. Mushir from the tribe of Tayyi’, in 
which he describes the life of luxury, and concludes that after a life 
fully enjoyed, rich and poor alike must withdraw ‘into holes the 
lower parts of which are hollow and over which stones are erected'. 10 

The king Nu'man had the presents intended for Shaqiq placed on 
his grave because the latter died on the way to his court, and al- 
Nabigha praises this act of generosity with the words: 'Shaqlq’s 

1 Just as to-day stones decorated -with wtisiim are erected in honour of such 
men who by protection or other merits deserve the permanent recognition of 
the tribe. Burton, The Land of Midian Revisited (London, 1879) I, p. 321. 

* On the other hand it would follow from Agh., XII, p. 154, 7—if we attach 
value to this note—that men strove to profane the graves of enemies whom 
they feared. (Reference to this from later times: Agh., XIII, p. 16, 17.) 

3 This word is usually associated (Gesenius) with gadlsh Job, 21:32—which 
R. Haya explains thus: It is the qubba on the grave in the fashion of Arab 
countries (Bacher, Ibn Esm als Grammatiker, p. 177). The word ajdath, which 
appears three times in the Koran, is explained with qub&r by the oldest exegetes, 
B. Jana 'iz, no. 83. 

4 Hudhayl., 16:4, cf. al-jadath al-a'la, If am., p. 380, v. 6. 

‘ Agh., XIV, p. 89, 16. [‘Al-Darimi' is an error; see also the Dlwan of Tufayl 
al-GhanawI, p. 18.] 

• Ibid., IX, p. 14, 10. . „ ^ 

7 Mutammim b. Nuwayra’s dirge, v. 17, in NSldeke, Beitrdge, p. 99 [—Mufad- 

daliyydt, no. 67, v. 17] perhaps also Zuhayr, 20:8 (but certainly not ib., v. 3 as 
Weil pre-supposed, Die poelische Liieratur der Amber, p. 43). 

» YaqCt, IV, p. 862, 5: ilia rnsiimu 'izamin lalfta atbaqin. 
o In al-Mas‘Qdi, III, p. 312, 3 from below. 

10 If am., p, 562 v. 8: sujfalmn muqimun. 
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present is on the stones of his grave' (fawqa ahjdri qdbrihi). 1 Such 
memorials aie not only made of upright stones: the safd'ih, in par¬ 
ticular, are broad stone plates laid on top of one another. 2 

Cairns were also used as memorials by the ancient Arabs, and the 
derivations of the root rjm 3 are used to describe them, just as the 234 
tumuli in Hawran are called rejrn by the natives. 4 But metaphori¬ 
cally this word was already used for ‘grave’ in the old language. 5 

To the words used to describe upright grave memorials also belong 
derivations from the root nsb, which especially express the idea of 
erectness, e.g. nasd’ib (sing, nasiba) which Sulaym b. Rib ‘I uses in a 
dirge on his brother 6 (v. 5): ‘Verily the mourner who injures his face 
(as a sign of mourning) is no more alive than the buried one for whom 
memorial stones (nasa’ib) are erected.’ 7 

Our ansdb is preferably used in this context. A few examples will 
show the form and significance of such memorial stones. Grateful 
contemporaries erected ansdb facing each other by the grave of 
Hatim from the Ta-yyi’ tribe, 8 who was famous for his generosity; these 
stones looked like wailing women and a legend connected with the 
grave® indicates that Arabs passing the tomb expected hospitable 
reception there. The deceased tribal hero was credited with the same 
attributes and virtues after death as distinguished him while alive, 
and his grave was believed to benefit people seeking protection and 
help in the same way as did the tent of the living man. This trait of 
Arab belief is not confined to aniiquity. We may mention the grave 

1 This verse is transmitted thus by Ibn al-Athlr, al-Mathal al-Sa'ir, p. 190, 

21; ed. Ahlwardt, append. 16:2, fawqa a';ami qabrihi. For completion of the 
nomenclature the word ghariyy must be mentioned, which is interpreted as 
nu$ub, upon which the 'asha’ir sacrifices were slaughtered. The same word also 
means grave memorial, cf. the well-known al-ghariyyan, Yaqtit, III, p. 790, 10. 

1 Tarafa, Mu'all., v. 65: qafa'ibu sumrnun min $aflhin munaddadi [muwaf- 
da'u in Sibawayhi, ed. Derenbourg, II, p. 23, 12.): cf. inna‘i-$afaiha qad 
nufflidat in al-Amidi, Mnwdzcma, p. 174, 4 from below, and Ibn Hisham, 
p. T033, 3 from below. 

* Rijm, pi. rujUm, Agh., XII, p. 151, 2 fa-burikta may tan qad \iawatka 
rujumw, cf. for the general context of this custom: Haberland iun Zeitschrift fur 
Vdlkerpsychologie, XII, pp. 289 3. 

* [Ch. W. Wilson, Ch. Warren etc., The ] Recovery of Jerusalem, pp. 433 3. 

* Lij Mall walajia’l-rajama: al-Maydanf, II, p. 116; al-MufaiJdal, Amthdl, 
p. 10 penult; Alat al-rajam are called by Abu’l-'Ala’ al-Ma'am (Siql, II, 
p. 176, v. 2), the paraphernalia belonging to the funeral, e.g. shrouds. 

* Wright, Opuscula arabica, p. 104, 7; for the thought, cf. ib. p. 165, 6. 

7 Cf. al-Farazdaq, Agh., XIXp. 20,18: wa-lawhdnafi’l-amwdti tahta’l-naqa’ibi. 

8 As site of the grave our passage names Taba'a, a place in Najd where 
‘Adite graves which Arabs especially venerated are said to have been. Others 
put the grave of fjatim at 'TJwaricJ, a mountain in the Tayyi’ area (Yaq., I, 
p. 823, 19; HI. P- 840, 13). 

8 Agh., XVI, p. 101, Dlwan of Hatim, ed. Hassoun, p. 30, cf. Kremer, Ge- 
schichte der herrschenden Ideen des Islam, p. 166. 
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of Shahwan b. 'Isa, chief of the Banu Dabab. 0 Shahwan b. Isa, 

we are your guests,’ the Arabs who pass this grave (in Tripolitania) 

235 call out when they are short of food; and through the intervention of 
the deceased shaykh it is usually possible for them to hunt up food 
in the vicinity of the grave. 1 * But with the ascendancy of the religious 
habit of mind it is now at the graves of saints rather than of heroes 
that one experiences the practice of the old virtues.® 

But the account of the memorial stones at the tomb of Hatim does 
not show the cult significance attributed to such memorials. This 
significance can be observed by the ansab of an equally venerated 
tribal hero, 'Amir b. al-Tufayl. When this rival of Muhammed, whom 
the Prophet vainly tried to convert, died (so our source relates) 
Arabs erected ansab in the circumference of one square mile round 
his grave; these were to designate the grave as a rfyevos [hima ). 
Within the space thus delimited animals were not permitted to 
graze, and no pedestrian or riding beast was allowed to step on it. 3 
Some of the areas marked out by stones, as mentioned by 
Schumacher in his description of the Jolan, 4 are presumably places 
of this nature; in recent days students have paid attention to such 
places both east and west of the Jordan. 5 Though it seems that we 
are justified in placing the origin of the dolmens, which have 
recently been discovered in great numbers in this area,® chiefly in 
pre-Arabic times, it is not impossible that simpler stone enclosures 

236 are due to the Arabs. The Bedouins may have been inspired to imitate 
dolmens which already existed in this area. The fact that such 
monuments were erected by Arabs is confirmed by the verse of 
Durayd quoted above (p. 212) and we must also regard the hima, of 
'Amir b. al-Tufayl as a memorial of this kind. 

When one considers that such hima were also dedicated to the gods 

1 Journal asiaiique, 1852, II, p. 163. This grave is called al-qabr par excellence 
in that area. 

i On marabout graves, whose purpose is to be a place of entertainment 
for pilgrims, see Daumas, he Sahara algerien, p. 228. In the eawiya of Sid *Abd 
Allah b. Tamtam in the region of Tuat Bedouin Arabs are excluded from 
this hospitality. The saint buried there 'does not permit that people strengthen 
themselves with his kuskusu in order to rob pious Muslims on the road’ 
(Voyage d'El Ajachi, transl. by Bergbrugger, p. 25). The most noteworthy ex¬ 
amples are the qubab of SIdi Nasr in the province of Oran, about which there 
is the belief that the pilgrim who enters the place tired and hungry must spend 
the night, after having recited a few pious formulae, under the roof of the 
marabout, and while he is sleeping he is nourished in a miraculous way so that 
he awakes feeling satiated. 

» Agh., XV, p, 139- 

* ZDPV, 1886, IX, p. 238, especially p. 271. 

5 Ibid., vol. X; cf. also a lecture by Schick on Moab in Jerusalem, year-book 
edited by A. M. Luncz, II (1887), p. 56. 

* Schumacher, Across the Jordan (London 1885), pp. 54-7 1 - 
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(as expressly related, for example, about the deity of the Daws tribe, 
Dhu’l-Shara) 1 this dedication of the graves of deceased heroes takes 
on a significance as part of a cult and it is better understood why, in a 
tradition ascribed to Muhammed, the erection of a hima, except 
for God and the Prophet, is forbidden. 2 Hima —incidentally 
identical with the southern Arab mahmd ('the area which is under 
the protection of the temple’) 3 —is a cult term in old Arab lin¬ 
guistic use and means the same as the word Tiaram (which came to 
be used later) in the terminology of Islam. 4 It is said of a man who 
acts perfidiously that he has profaned the hima of such and such a 
person, 5 * 7 and it is said figuratively of the conqueror that he strips 
{abdha) the hima of the vanquished of its sacredness.® 

The sacred awe which was inspired by the graves of honoured 
heroes is also connected with the belief that the grave was considered 
as a safe and inviolate sanctuary, a view which was inherited by Islam. 

The poet Hammad sought refuge by the grave of the father of his 
enemy and his confidence was not in vain. When the pro-'Alid poet 
al-Kumayt aroused the caliph's ianger with an anti-Umayyad satire, 
so that the caliph outlawed him and he wandered about like hunted 237 
game, he eventually took the advice of friends and sought refuge by 
the grave of a prince of the ruling family. The caliph, implacable at 
first, succumbed to the urgent entreaty of his grandchildren, who tied 
their clothes to the poet’s dothes r and cried: ‘He sought protection 
by the grave of our father, 0 Commander of the Faithful, do not 
shame us in the person of him who seeks sanctuary by this dead man; 
because shaming the dead is blame to the living.’ 8 This same means 

1 Ibn Hisham, p. 253; cf. Krehl, Ober die Religion der vorislamischen Araber, 
p. 83. (On hima, see now the exhaustive description of Weilhausen, Arab. 
Heidenthum, pp. 101 3. 

* La biman ilia li’llahi uia-li-rasulihi (Jawh., s.v. bmy, beginning). This 
saying is apocryphal and in it a veneration of the Prophet is allowed which he 
himself did not claim, but always refused. According to the usual Muslim 
explanation attributed to al-ShafiT this difficulty of course does not exist; 
see Yaqht, II, p. 344. [The tradition is also given by al-Suyfltl, al-Jdmi' 
al-Saghir, II, p. 201; idem, al-Kha?d‘is al-Kubrd, Hyderabad 1319, II, p. 242; 

‘ Abd al-Ghanl al-NabuIusi, Dhakhd’ir al-Mawdrlth, I, p. 269.] 

8 Mordtmann-Muller, Sabciische Denkmdler, p. 74. 

* Dozy, De Israeliten te Mehka, p. 78. In a figurative sense 'Umar is credited 
with a saying against a tax collector who whipped the people (cf. above p. 26, 
note 2): ‘the back of a Muslim is a hima' (Abu Yhsuf, Kitab at-Khardj, p. 65, 

6 from below, p. 86, 18), apparently following the usage mentioned by the 
commentators to Sftra 5:102 (ad v. hdmin). 

5 Imrq., 56:3 abdha hima. flujrin. 

* A s h -. XXI, p, 97,13, synonym with istahalla 'l-mahdrima, flam., p. 224, v. 1. 

7 On this type of istijdra, see my contributions in Lbl. f. orient Phil. 1885, 

p. 26; Agh., X, p. 35, 5. Parallels to this in Plutarch, Themist.. ch. 24, Artax' 
ch. 3. 

* Agh., XV, pp. 117, 121 
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saved the life of the poet Uqaybil b. Shihab, who ridiculed al-Hajjaj: 
he also erected a tent over the grave where he took refuge. He fled 
to the grave of Marwan, whose son ‘Abd al-Malik had just become 
caliph. In consequence, the latter had to appeal to his stem governor 
for a pardon for the poet. 1 During the reign of al-Walid II the poet 
'Abd al-Malik b. Qa'qa* took refuge from his persecutors at the same 
grave, but the caliph did not respect the asylum and his lack of piety 
was reprimanded in the following words of the 'Absid Abu'l-Shaghb, 
which prove that the sanctity of the grave was taken for granted in 
those days: 

The graves of the sons of Marwan are not protected, there is no 
refuge found there and nobody takes notice of them. 

The grave of the Tamlmite is more faithful than their graves— 
his people are secure in its protection; 

Verily people call, when visiting this grave: 

fie upon the grave where Ibn Qa'qa* sought refuge'* 

This shows what indignation was roused in those days by any 
disregard for the sanctuary of the grave. Such cases were in fact 
exceptional, because the grave of the father or ancestor was sacred to 
Arabs. For example, we are told of the poet al-Farazdaq, that he 
took up as his own the cause of anyone seeking protection by his 
father’s grave. 3 In the cult of saints this attribute is transferred to 
the graves of saintly persons in general, and* this attitude developed 
to a greater extent in western Islam than in the east, just as will be 
shown that the eastern cult of saints is far less rich than its Maghri- 
238 bine counterpart. 4 While in the east the right of sanctuary (like 
other privileges and miraculous powers) is the privilege of some 
specific saints’ graves—for example, that of Talha near Basra 5 —this 
right was given to almost all graves of marabouts in the Maghrib. 
The grave mosque of the ‘Alid Idris in Fez is considered an asylum 
to this day, and escaped criminals are secure there from persecution 
by temporal justice. The same is true of the mosque containing the 
graves of the Moroccan princes, of the grave chapel of SIdi Abu’I- 
1 Abbas, the patron saint of Morocco, 8 and generally of most graves 
of saints in that country. 7 The marabout to whose grave the per¬ 
secuted flee even saves, by miraculously feeding, those who are 

1 Al-Baladhun, Ansab al-Ashraf, p. 40 [al-Marzubani, Mu'jam al-Shu'ara’, 
pp- 23-4]' 

* Fragmenta hist, arab., ed. de Goeje, p. 122. 

* Ibn Khallikan, no. 788, ed. Wiistenfeld, IX, p. 114. 

* Cf. my ‘Materialien zur Kenntnis der Almohadenbewegung’, ZDMG, XU, 
pp. 44 ff. [Cf. vol. II, pp. 305, 324, 374 ff. of the original.] 

6 Al-Fakhri, p. 107. 

* Rohlfs, Enter Aufenthalt in Marokho, pp. 241, 285-6, 392. 

» H6st, Nachrichten von Mardkos, p. 125. 
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threatened with starvation when surrounded by enemies. 1 These are 
features which were inherited by Islam from paganism, like many 
other things which secured the sanction of Islam and were given 
Muslim form. Quatrem£re, in one of his scholarly essays, has collected 
a large number of beliefs from Islamic times about the inviolateness 
of the jar al-qabr (proteg^ of the grave). 2 All this is connected with 
the belief in the sacredness of the grave. To Arabs the graves of 
ancestors or heroes were as sacred as the temple altar, considered as 
a sanctuary, was to Greeks, or as the Ka'ba, 3 where everyone found 
certain protection and refuge: wa-^nan dakhalahu kdna dminan 
(Sura 3:91). 


in 

If the graves of dead ancestors, heroes or benefactors were con¬ 
sidered as religious sanctuary, one may well deduce that they were 
connected with some manifestations of religious feeling or real 239 
cultual practices. In this context we may point out that ancient Arab 
poets often used the oath ‘by the ansab’ 4 * in a way that indicated that 
they referred not to idols but to grave memorials. ‘I swear by the 
ansab between which blood (of sacrificial animals is shed)'. 6 'Awf b. 
Mu'awiya swears, speaking to a dead person, *by that which I 
sacrificed near your black ansab .’ 6 These oaths also contain a reference 
to cult acts which took place by the graves of the deceased, i.e., the 
sacrifice for the dead. 7 Islam does not favour the oath ‘by the grave 
of the dead,’ but it had as little success in eradicating it as it had with 
many other pagan customs. In Islam also it is customary to swear, for 
example, by the grave of a caliph who has recently died.® It is less 
remarkable when the oath refers to the grave of the Prophet, 8 * which 
is also the object of invocation, 10 

We have just mentioned the sacrifice for the dead as a cult act, a 

1 Pezant, Voyages en Afrique au royamne de Barcah et dans la Cyrdnaique it 
travers le desert (Paris 1840), p. 290. 

2 'Mfimoire sur les asyles chez les Arabcs' (Mimm. de VAead&mie des Inscrip¬ 
tions) XV, 2, pp. 309.313. 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 818: 'Before his entry into Mecca the Prophet ordered that 
they were to threaten only such enemies who attacked them sword in hand; 
he named only a few persons who had td be killed even if they were to be found 
under the curtains of the Ka'ba'. Cf. Exod. 21 :x4. Lev. 4:7,1. Kings, 1 .50, 2:28. 

*Cf. Wellhausen, Arab. Heidenthum, p. 99; al-Mutalammis, Agh., XXI, 
p. 207, 6: wa'l-Ldti wa’l-an$dbi. 

“Tarafa, i8:r, in the same breath the oath, wa-jaddiha ; cf. the same poet. 
Append., 13, 2. Nab., 5:37, does not seem to belong to this series. 

* Agh., IX, p. 9, 5 from below. 

7 Cf. Hassan b. Thabit, Ibn Hisham, p. 626, 3 from below. 

8 Agh., V, p. no, 5 from below: halaftu bi-turbat al-Mahdi. 

8 Ibid., VI, p. 150, 5 wa-ltaqq al-qabr. 

10 Ibid., IV, p. 139, 7 of al-Nabigha al-Ja'di, contemporary of 'Uthman. 
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practice which has not only survived to this day amongst Bedouins 1 
but has also been transplanted with Islamic reinterpretation into the 
regular religious life of orthodox Islam. The loyalty of the represen¬ 
tatives of the old Arabic spirit to tradition is so deeply imbedded 
that Bedouins, even when they formally adhere to the religion 
of Muhammed, have retained their social institutions and laws 
until recent times, despite the fact that the Prophet opposed them 
with other ordinances and rules. Burckhardt, who produced the first 
true picture of Bedouin life in European literature, was therefore 
right in thinking that observation of the institutions of the large 
tribes in Yemen and Najd would be the best source of knowledge of 
Arab conditions during paganism 2 —a suggestion that has since been 
240 followed. Burckhardt describes the following remarkable custom of 
the Bedouins in Najd—a custom which, in regard to the time of 
its practice, had been assimilated into the Islamic way of life. 
On the great annual feast ('id al-qurbdn) every family slaughters as 
many camels as they have lost adult members by death during the 
past year, irrespective of sex. The custom is carried out even where 
the deceased person has left but one camel. If not even one camel was 
left the nearest relatives have to provide one. Seven sheep are 
considered as the equivalent of one camel. If the necessary number 
of sacrificial animals cannot be produced, compensation is offered in 
the following year or the year after. 3 This is apparently a relic of the 
old sacrifice for the dead. Islam, too, instituted a sacrifice for the same 
festival but has founded this rite on a reminiscence of the Bible: 
Abraham's sacrifice of a ram as a substitute for his son Ismail, who 
had originally been destined for the sacrifice. For this reason the 
sacrifice is named al-Jidd, ‘ransom', and the liturgy decrees that a 
prayer 4 which includes the recitation of Sura 38:107 be said before the 
sacrifice. 5 A few relics of the old cult of the dead ad, however, 
survive in popular Islam and have attached themselves to this 
festival and to the preceding small 'id. These feasts are made the 
occasion, particularly in Egypt, of visiting the graves, which at this 
time are decorated with palm leaves. Apart from prayers and the 
recitation of the Koran there are popular entertainments, of which 
sufficient information is available in Lane’s faithful description. 6 

> Cf. Stadc, l.c., p. 3S9. 

! Voyages en Arabie, III, p, 277. 

» Burckhardt, l.c., p. 73: cf. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Desevta, I, p. 137 
above, cf. 293, 354: but for women the sacrifice is not made, ibid,, p. 451. 

* Takbir tashriq, cf. Muradgea d'Ohsson, Tableau gMral de Vempire Othoman, 
II, p. 226. 

* Cf. also the sermon for this feast day in Garcin de Tassy, Doctrine et devoirs 
de la religion musulmane (Paris 1826), p. 200. 

« Lane, An account of the manners and customs of the modern Egyptians (5th 
edition, London 1871), II, pp. 212, 221. 
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In Islam there are other survivals of the sacrifice to the dead. I 
mention an example from the third century, by no means an isolated 
one. It is told of the pious Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Sarruj, who was a 241 
client of the Thaqif tribe (died 313), that he made a weekly or fort¬ 
nightly sacrifice in honour of the Prophet. The same pious man 
relates about himself that he completed the reading of the Koran 
12,000 times and made as many sacrifices in memory of the Prophet. 1 * * 
We see here how pagan customs continued to live quietly and un¬ 
consciously within the framework of Islam and have clad themselves 
in the form of Muslim religiousness and piety. 

In former times, whenever they passed the grave of a man famous 
for his generosity and nobility,® Arabs used to slaughter a ri ding ani¬ 
mal and feed people with it.® In Islamic days the same honour was 
shown to graves of saints. 4 For many years after the death of a 
beloved person, relatives used to renew annually the w ailing cere¬ 
mony and the sacrifice of a camel. 5 6 * Neglect of a sacrifice before the 
grave of an honoured hero required special excuses and was con¬ 
sidered abnormal. The grave of Rabi'a b. Mukaddam belongs, 
because of the outstanding chivalrous virtues of this hero of pre- 
Islamic centuries—even when he was dying he defended a caravan 
of women from the pursuing enemy—to those where the passing 
traveller offered the usual sacrificial banquet for many years after the 
burial. The philologist Abu 'TJbayda relates that an Arab from the 
tribe of the Banu’ 1 -Harith b. Fihr passed this honoured place and 
that his camel shied at the stones covering the body of the hero. The 
wanderer then excused his failure to make a sacrifice in honour of 
the manes of Rabi'a with a poem: 

My camel shied from the stones 6f the Harra country which were 
erected over the man with open hands, the generous one; 

Do not flee from him, O camel, he knew how to circulate 
wine and instigate wars; 

If it were not for the journey and the immense desert I would not 242 
have failed to leave it behind crawling on the ground with cut 
sinews. 8 

1 Abu’l-Mah5sin, Annales, II, p. 226. [Read: M.b.I. al-Sarraj.] 

* Thus also in later elegiac poetry those who passed by the grave were 
exhorted to slaughter animals and to sprinkle the grave with their blood, 

Kitab al-Addad, p. 38, 15. 

* Al-Tabrlzl, Ham., pp. 41 r, 4: 496, 8: cf. Freytag's If am. Commentary, H, 
p. 89, to v. 4. 

* Burton, The Land of Midian, I, pp. 236, 238; e.g. by Aron's grave. Palmer, 

\The Desert of the Exodus, p. 434=] Vierzigj&hrige Wiirtenwanderung, p, 337. 

6 Cf. a southern Arab example in Kremer, l.c., p. 167. 

* Agh., XIV, p. 131 and above p. 29, note 2, cf. also Perron, Femmes arabes 

avant et deputs I’lslamisme (Paris-AIgiers 1858), p. 80. 
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This poet, about whose name the philologists cannot reach agree¬ 
ment, is said to have been the first to have omitted the performance 
of a sacrifice and to have expressed the opinion that a dirge might 
serve the same purpose. 1 In the early days of Islam we find again 
according to Abu 'Ubayda—that Layla al-Akhyaliyya passed the 
grave of her friend Tawba b. Humayyir (died 75) »who had been killed, 
and in honour of the dead slaughtered a camel with the words: 
‘I have slaughtered a camel stallion near the ansdb of Tawba in 
Hayda because his relatives are not there.’ 2 A similar story makes 
Majnun al-' Amiri say almost the same words by the grave of his 
father, while sacrificing a camel mare. 3 

More common than this exceptional form of veneration is the 
sacrifice of one or more animals by the grave of a dead man imme¬ 
diately after burial. In an account from old Arab life, describing the 
death of a pair of lovers, which occurs in al-Jahiz’s book al-Mahasin 
wa'l-Addad we hear how, in honour of a martyr to love, 300 camels 
were slaughtered by his grave. 4 Even in the second century of 
•Mam it is the old Arabic sacrifice to the dead—not yet reinterpreted 
in an Islamic sense—which the father of Ja’far b. 'Ulba (died 125) 
makes after the death of his son. The mourning father slaughtered 
all his young camels and sheep and threw the carcasses to their 
dams. ‘Weep with me,’ he is related to have said ‘over Ja’far.’ 
‘And the camels howled and the sheep bleated and the women wailed 
and wept and the father of the murdered man wept with them.’ 5 
That this type of mourning occurred among the ancient Arabs is 
recorded also in an old Jewish Midrash, in which it is related that the 
inhabitants of Niniveh performed hypocritical acts of penance: they 
shut up young calves leaving their mothers outside, 8 so that all 
the animals lowed for one another and then the inhabitants of 
Niniveh said: '0 master of the world, if you do not show mercy to us 
we shall not show mercy to those animals either.’ Rabbi Akha said, 
243 ‘In Arabia they do the same.’ 7 The mourning of ’ Ulba had its root in 
pagan customs. 

1 Cf. Ifam., pp. 410, 412. 

* YaqOt, IV, p. 999, 10. 

* Agh., I, p. 168, 10. 

* Girgas-Rosen, Arab chrestom., p. 56, 1. 

* Yaqtlt, III, p. 49- 

* cf. Midrash Tanbdma, ed. Buber, Genesis p. 185 below. 

1 Pesiqta of Rabbi Kahand, ed. Buber, p. 161a. From this parallel, too, it is 
evident how instructive it would be to have a collection of all data from the old 
Rabbinical literature referring to Arabia and the Arabs. The most complete 
survey of these is in Steinschneider’s Polemische uni apologetische Lilsraittr 
(cf. Literaturbl.fiir orient Phil., 1887, p. 93) and Hirschenson’s Shebha 'ffokhmlth 
(Lemberg 1883), p. i89.[Cf.S. Krauss, ‘TalmudischeNachrichteniiber Arabien', 
ZDMG, LXX, pp. 321-53, LXXI, pp. 268-9.] 
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The sacrifice for the dead is so common a practice among Arabs 
that we might expect it to be described frequently in the lively 
account of the manners and customs of desert Arabs in the Sirat 
'Antar. In this richly episodic desert tale, as often as one of the 
many heroes dies and the mourning ceremony is described in typical 
and regularly recurring phrases, we may be sure to find that many 
camels are slaughtered by his grave. 1 But whenever the ‘Antar story 
is used as source of the ethnology of the Arab desert, it must be 
remembered that this work, apart from its glaring anachronisms, is 
full of fanciful hyperbole, and that the judgment of Hammer- 
Purgstall (followed also by later authors) that this Sira belongs as 
far as the pagan Arabs are concerned to those works 'qui nous ont 
conserve la peinture fidele de leur moeurs , 2 de leur religion, de leur 
usages et des Hans de leur ginie is modified in many respects by 
closer knowledge of it. Amongst such examples of hyperbolism, 
presumably, belongs the frequently mentioned slaughter of men on 
the graves of dead heroes. To expiate the murder of a hero, prisoners 
of the murderers' tribe are sacrificed. 4 An example of this is given by 
the Sira in the description of ‘Antar’s mourning for his son Ghasub, 
killed by the Banu Fazara. 

‘On the second day,’ it is recounted, ‘he called his brother Shaybub 
and ordered him to prepare a grave for Ghasub’s corpse. They had 
soon dug a deep grave and placed the body in it and ‘Antar’s tears 
flowed in streams. When they had Covered the grave with soil 'Antar 
sat down by the side of the grave and ordered the prisoners to he 
brought there. He bared his arm, drew his sword al-Dami and 
beheaded one after the other. The Banu ‘Abs watched until a 
thousand Fazarites had been killed. Their blood was left to dry on 
the ground. Then the Emir Maysara stepped up, his tears flowed 
down his cheeks and he gave vent to expressions of deep mourning; he 
killed three hundred of the emprisoned Banu Fazara on his brother's 
grave until the tribal chieftain Qays ordered a halt to the slaughter.’ 

In the listing of those Arabic customs and ideas with which we are 
here concerned, the description of the mourning of the Banfi ‘Abs 
for Shaddad, father of ‘Antar, may be mentioned. It provides an 
illustration of the funeral customs of Arabs such as we often find 
mentioned in the many dirges preserved in literature 6 and describes 

1 Sirat 'Antar, XXX, p. 89, and many other passages. 

*Cf. Zeitschr. fur Volkerspych. «. Sprachwissensch., XIII (1881), pp 251 S, 
The custom and attitude quoted there from the "Antar boot {knotting the rope 
as a symbol of protection) is confirmed by Mufadd., Amthal, pp. 46 f = al-May- 
danl, II, p. 278. 

1 Fundgruben , I, pp. 372-76. 

4 Sirat 'Antar, XXVI, p. 117. 

5 E.g. LabldinlbnHisham, ed. Guidi, p. 183, 4 fi. below; Ilf am., pp.363,1,449, 
6 fi, 476, 13; Opusc. ardbica, ed. Wright, pp. 109, 6, nr, 9; NSIdeke, Beitrdge 
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a detail in the treatment of the sacrifice for revenge of which we are 
unable to tell whether it exists in the imagination of the author only 
or whether it has its origin in ancient Arabic customs. ‘When the 
Banu 'Abs had reached the place of battle they dismounted, men 
and women alike, and started to wail, 1 servants howled and maids 
smote their faces; 3 they were mourning Shaddad on that day. They 
shaved the manes of the horses*and broke into loud wailing. King Qays 
said, "Verily a pillar of the pillars of the Banu 'Abs has collapsed; 
may God curse Dhu’l-Khimar for his treason.” Then Rabl' b. Ziyad 
came forward and breaking into weeping and wailing he cried: “Who 
remains for the Banu 'Abs after they have lost you, O Shaddad? 
By Allah, you were full of goodness and energy and with you wisdom 
and good advice have departed from us.” 'Antar during all this wept 
and wailed continuously and swore that he would not bury his father 
until he had destroyed the Jews of Hisn Khaybar. His brother 
Shaybub tore his clothes and strewed ashes upon his head, and the 
same was done by all men and women ... Thereupon 'Antar ordered 
his brother to take matting made of Ta’if leather and to wrap his 
father's body into it. Thus they loaded it on the back of a slender 
camel and took it back to their homestead weeping all the while.’ 4 
On the way 'Antar recited one of those moving dirges of which there 
are many in this book of folklore. Arriving at the dwelling of the 
tribe the mourners are received by the men and women who stayed 
behind with heartrending cries, those which Muhammed had strictly 

1 Ta'dad literally: the enumeration of the good qualities and virtues of the 
deceased (cf. Ryssel, Zeitschr.f. d. Altiest. Wiss., V,p, 107). This enumeration 
belongs to the essence of the Arabic dirge, cf. al-Farazdaq, Agh., XIV, p. 10C, 
2, 3: Fleischer, De glossis Habichiianis, I, p. 35. 

a Latamat. Wailing women in Syrian towns are still called iattamdt, i.e. 
women who beat their faces (see Wetzstein in the treatise to be mentioned 
below); cf. also Budde, ‘Das hebraische Klagelied’, Zeitschr.f. Alttest, IViss., 
II, p. 26). 

5 A remarkable analogy to Plutarch, Aristides, ch. 14 end. 

4 Sirat 'Antar, XVIII, p. 150. 


zur K. d. Poesie, p. 179, 5 [= al-Khansa.', Dlwan, ed. Cheikho, p. 173, v. 2]. 
Wailing women beat their faces with shoes: Hudh., 107, n, *39, 3- Instead of 
shoes other pieces of leather are also used, mijlad, schol. to Siqt at-Zand, II, 
p. 58, v. 26 after al-Muthaqqab. In later days the use of such leather pieces was 
omitted; a woman beloved by Abb Nuwas, who is amongst the wailing women 
in the funeral procession holds cosmetics in her hand while beating her face 
according to custom, Agh., XVIII, p. 6, 8. To explain the use of shoes for 
beating the face it may be useful to mention that this is also spoken of in the 
Talmud and Midrash literature as a means of punishment and intimidation, 
'Ariikh, article tjli, no. 3. Kohut has added a few typical passages (s.v. IV, 
p.6ia) (to complete with Mb'ed QatSn, fol. 25a). Cf. also Abraham b. David, 
Sefer Haqqabdld, ed. Neubauer (Anecd. Oxon. Sem. Ser. I: iv), p. 65, 20. 
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forbidden to his faithful, together with other Arab mourning cus¬ 
toms, as being specifically pagan. After this wailing had also come to 
an end Qays, the chieftain of the tribe, ordered his brother Malik to 
dig a grave and Shaybub and Jarir lowered the body into it and 
closed it up with earth. While this was going on the world grew dark 
before 'Antar’s eyes and he cried until he fainted. When he woke 
up again, wailing, reciting off dirges and tearing of clothes started 
afresh. 1 With bloodthirsty relish it is then related how Samiyya, 
the dead man’s widow, slaughtered fifty prisoners with her arms 
bared, 'in order to extinguish the fire of her liver’ and how Zablba 
sacrificed ninety of the captive Jews and Christians. 'Antar ended 
this bloody scene by reciting a dirge: 'When the Banff ‘Abs heard 246 
the hero’s words, tears poured down from their eyelashes and they 
said, “0 father of heroes, he who has left behind him such a son as 
you, he has not died.” But 'Antar now had the prisoners of Khaybar 
brought and the girls and women were led in. He had them led round 
his father's grave for seven times and then granted them their lives.'® 
"Antar remained in the ‘house of mourning’ (bayt al-ahzan) for forty 
days and received the condolence visits of Arab tribes. After the 
forty days he gave a banquet for his relatives and gave alms to 
widows and orphans. 3 

In view of the fact that the ‘Antar story is full of anachronistic 
uses of specifically Islamic customs and ideas in describing pagan life 
—so much so that heroes often speak like Muslim theologians 4 —one 
may assume that the forty days of mourning mentioned at the end of 
the episode have been taken from the customs of Muslim life, in which 
to this day mourning ceremonies last for forty days. 5 

On the other hand Islamic law was not strong enough in this as in 

1 The same expressions of grief and mourning as we find among pre-Islamic 
Arabs axe reported also of eastern Christians, nor is the scratching of 
faces (ftkadash) lacking. In the Narrationes of St Nilus (Migne, Patrologia 
graeca, vol. 79), p. 660, a brave Christian mother is described who scorned the 
mourning after the cruel death of her son: o» xnrtcxtea xtrwva *ai yvpva xr.poiv 
tTtxfia arepva oix iomipaia KOjxas efias ovk 5vv£ iv tydvtoa to irpaaumov. 

1 Si-/at 'Antar, ibid., pp. 153-157. 

* Amongst the mourning customs mentioned in this book of folklore we may 
also single out baring the head and the pulling down of tents; III, p. 75, rr, 

16, 19, cf. 76, 7. [Rich material about mourning customs is given by Goldziher, 
WZKM, XVI, p. 323.] 

1 Apart from the almost constantly Muslim introductory formulae to the 
various sections of this tale we should like to point out as examples among the 
great number of such passages VI, pp. 126-7, XIII, p. 61 (a pagan chieftain 
is addressed as amir al-mu'minln), XV, p. 16 (a satirical polemic against 
idolatry), XVI, pp. 15-16, XVII, pp. 60,1121, XVIII, p. 55 (Koranic phrases 
in the mouth of pagans) etc. Cf. also ZDMG, XXXII, p. 343. 

5 One may refer also to the beginning of the story of the jeweller ’All al-Misri 
in Arabian Nights (ed. Bhlaq 1279), II, pp. 343, 425; see also Lane, Manners 
and Customs, II, p. 272. 
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other cases—as we shall see in more detail about wailing for the dead 
(niyaka )—to eradicate mourning ceremonies that had survived from 
paganism, and many particular features of the pagan cult of the 
dead survived in Islamic society. In assimilation into Islamic life 
Friday became the usual day for such ceremonies, and the old 
customs thereby acquired a specifically Islamic colour. The 'Alid 
poet Muhammad b. Salih once passed the grave of an ‘Abbasid 
247 prince in Surra-man-ra a and noticed that girls were beating their 
faces. This sight inspired the poet with the following poetic excla¬ 
mation: 

On a Friday morning I saw in Samarra eyes whose flow of 
tears may astonish any onlooker; 

They visit the bones, which moulder in the ground, they ask 
for forgiveness of sins for these bones. 

If it were not anyhow God's will that dust may be 

revived to the day when the $ur trumpet will sound, 

I should say that they would be called to life again by 
the eyes, overflowing with tears, of those who visit 
them etc. 1 

One of the pagan survivals in the cult of the dead is the sacrifice of 
animals on the grave of the deceased, which persisted until modem 
times. At the funeral of the Egyptian viceroy Muhammad ‘All eighty 
buffaloes were slaughtered. The Islamic interpretation of this sacrifice 
claims that it is made in order to atone for the smaller sins of the 
deceased and adds that the meat of the sacrificed animal must be 
divided amongst the poor, 2 on account of which the name of al- 
kaffdra, i.e. atonement, is also given to the sacrifice. 3 In older times 
ancient Arab practice was adhered to even more closely by sacrificing 
camels. 4 


IV 

Another Arab custom must here be considered which undeniably 
shows the nature of sacrifices for the dead. It is mentioned in the 
early days of Islam, and is probably a survival of the Jahiliyya cult 
of the dead and of heroes, which was still alive in the consciousness 

1 Agh., XV, p. 90, 4 ft [Translate: 'If it were not God's will that they should 
inhabit the ground etc.’] 

* E. W. Lane, Arabian society in the middle ages, ed. by Stanley Lane-Poole 
(London 1880), p. 261. 

* Manners and Customs, l.c., p. 268. To this also belongs the custom explained 
by al-Qastallanl, II, p. 527, whereby after the death of a Muslim, meals should 
be prepared (for the poor) for seven days, a custom which Islamic theology 
explained by saying that the test in the tomb of true believers lasted seven 
days. 

4 Agh., I, p. 168, 9 S,, gives an example from the Umayyad period. 
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of all: we refer to the sacrificing of hair to honour the dead. A poem 
of Labld’s is transmitted which he is said to have addressed to his 
daughters on his approaching death; 

My two daughters would have wished that their father should 248 
stay alive, 

But am I different from other men, from Rabi'a or Mudar? 

When it comes about one day that your father will die. 

Do not scratch your faces or shave your hair. 1 

This account had an analogy in another tradition, according to 
which Qays b. Mas'ud gave counsel to his daughter at her marriage 
to the hero Laqit b. Zurara, that after his death ‘she should neither 
scratch her face nor sacrifice her hair.’ 2 

On the death of the great warrior Khalid b. al-Walid, who had 
fought against Muhammad and the Muslims at Badr, Uhud and at 
the ‘ditch’, none of the women of the dan of the Banu Mughira omit¬ 
ted to place her hair on the grave of the hero. {This immediately 
brings the Greek custom to mind.) Our source adds in explanation: 

‘all shaved the hair of their heads and placed it on Khalid’s tomb.’ 3 
A little later the caliph 'Abd al-Malik cut the locks of his own head 
and those of his children on receiving the news of ’Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubayr’s death. 4 In these cases the sacrifice of the hair must 
presumably be seen first of all as an outward symbol of mourning; 5 
but placing it on the grave of the deceased looks like a cultic act, 
survivals of which are still to be found amongst the Bedouins of 
Transjordan, where women place a number of locks of hair on the 
grave of the eminent dead.® ‘We noticed, as a peculiarity of the 
burials here’, relates Palmer about the old country of Moab, ‘that 
two sticks were often placed beside the grave, with a rope stretched 
between them, and upon this braided locks of hair were hung as 
offerings.’ 7 The same is told of Arabs near the Serbal mountain.® 
These facts also explain the account from the third century according 
to which the Kharijites used to shave their hair by the grave of their 
chief $alih b. al-Musarrih, who'revolted against the rule of the 
caliphate in the year 86. 9 Shaving the hair was considered a special 

1 Agh., XIV, p. loot; Ibn Hisham, to Bdnat Su'ad, ed. Guidi, p. 183 This 
poem is not found in the Dlwdn. [Dlwdn of Labld, Kuwait 1062 21* 

*Mufa«J<J., Amthal, p. 20. 

*Agh., XV, p. 12. 

4 Ansdb al-Ashraf, p. 74, 

5 Cf. Jcrem, 7:29, Micah i:r6 etc. 

* Selah Merrill, East of the Jordan (London 1881), p. 51 r. 

7 [The Desert of the Exodus, p. 483=] Der Schauplatz der vierzigjahrigen 
Wustenwanderung Israels, p. 376. 

8 Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai, p. 204. 

9 Ibn Durayd, p, 133. [Read: in the year 76.] 
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249 sign of the Kharijites even in earlier days, 1 and an apocryphal 
tradition seems to refer to it when the Prophet is asked whether the 
Kharijites have a special mark. The Prophet replied, ‘Yes, removal 
of the hair of the head (al-tasbid) is common amongst them.’ 2 

These accounts indicate the survival of cult habits. Apart from 
other signs of veneration, pagan pilgrims practised shaving the hair 
of the head. 3 The traditional knowledge of this point in the old Arab 
cult is expressed in the legendary report that a southern Arab ruler, 
said to be the first to have supplied the Ka'ba with an ornamental 
cover after being converted by two Rabbis to the cult of the Arabs, 
performed the same act of veneration. When the Thaqafite 'Urwa b. 
Mas'ud, who left his house a pagan and returned a Muslim, arrived 
in Ta’if after five days of travelling and was just about to enter his 
house, one of his fellow-tribesmen noticed that he did not first pay a 
visit to Rabba in order to sacrifice his hair at the image of the god¬ 
dess. 1 * It is also worth noting that in a poem ascribed to ' Abd Allah b. 
Ubayy the following oath is taken: 'by him in whose honour the hair 
is shaved’, i.e. by God.® 

In this context—as Krehl has already suggested 6 —must be seen 
Herodotus’s account (III, ch. 8), which is confirmed by some Biblical 
passages. He relates that the Arabs cut part of their beard (the 
KpoTa<f>oi) in honour of the God Orotal. It must also be mentioned 
that Plutarch, 7 too, refers to the Arab custom of cutting the hair of 
the forehead. 

Two other customs which seem to be connected with the cultic 
significance of hair sacrifice are known from the traditions of Arab 
paganism. The first is the old Arab custom that a warrior going to 
battle shaved the hair of his head as a sign that he dedicated himself 
to death in honour of the tribe. 8 This must have been more than the 

250 mere sign of recognition which some later philologists assume it to 
have been. The combat undertaken in the tribe’s honour was a sacred 
and religious matter, and there was nothing strange about preparing 
oneself for it with religious acts, just as men are known to have 

1 Ibid., p. 139. 

* Kitab al-Adddd, p. 199 [Kara al-'Ummal, XI, pp. 127-9, 131, I 77> *7®: 
Lisan al-'Arab, s.v. sM]. 

a Ibn Hisham, p. 15, cf. p. 749. CL Wellhausen, Arab. Heidenthum, p. 117, 
who gives an explanation of the ceremony. Shaving the hair means, according 
to him, the suspension of the consecrated condition. 

* Waqidi-Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina, p. 381. 

a Ibid., p. 182. 

* Krehl, Uber die Religion der vorislamisehen Araber, p. 33, where there are 
more data from Arabic poets. 

7 Theseus, ch. 3. 

* Istibsdlan li’l-mawti, al-Tabrizi, to Bam., 255, 17: cf. yawm tatfaq al¬ 
limam, Tarafa, 14:1. Cf. my article in Rev. de I’hist. des relig., XIV, pp. 49 ff. 
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dedicated themselves for carrying out blood revenge for the/or by 
religious practises at the Ka'ba. 1 The second custom is that of cutting 
the hair of prisoners of war, as mentioned above, p. 171, which was 
probably not done merely to humiliate the enemy but also for 
religious reasons: the hair was sacrificed to the gods. 2 With this is 
connected the fact that the forelock (nasiya) was considered to have 
a supernatural significance also in later days. At least this seems 
indicated by Arab linguistic usage, which retained many survivals 
of ancient ideas. We find the expressions: shu’m al-nasiya*imra’atun 
mash'mnat al-nasiya (a woman, of unfortunate forelock), 4 and in 
contrast: mubarak ab-ndsiya; s even of animals: dabbatun ghadirat 
al-nasiya , 6 a use which is common in Arabic popular books. 7 To this 
group seems to belong the saying: al-khayl maqiid ft nawasihd 
al-khayr or al-baraka ‘Good {or blessing) is tied to the horse’s 
forelock’. 8 Finally we should like to mention as a late echo the 
popular oath by the lock of the temple (wa-haydt maqsusi ).® Such 
phrases seem to contain vestiges of the old belief according to which 
forelocks were connected with superstitious ideas. This view survived 
also in the following hadlth in Malik: ‘When one of you marries a 
woman or buys a slave he should take her by the forelock and ask 251 
God’s blessing.’ 10 

In view of all this it is likely that the sacrifice of hair served not 
only to express mourning for the dead but also as a cult act in their 
honour. 11 

1 Hudhayl., no. 198. 

* Agh., III, p. 84 ult., where the ancient belief is pre-supposed that the 
sacrifice of the forelocks placates the gods. 

5 Tab., Ill, p. 465, 3: Agh., XXI, p. 122, 15. 

* Al-Damiri. II, p. no, cf. 'his forelock is in Satan's hand’, Muw., I, p. 171. 

5 ThUrtmd Mensch , ed. Dieterici.p. 81,8 [ =Rasd‘il Ikhwdn al-$afa’ II, p. 258, 

20]; Qarfas, ed. Tornberg, p. 198, 9 from below. 

* Muklf al-Muhit, s.v. ghdr. 

7 Sirat 'Aniar, V, p. 45 from below, ba’s nafiyatihd, IX, p. 21, 7 from below, 
waylaka yd ntayshum al-ndsiya, XV, p. 38, 8; Sirat Sayf, XIII, p. 22, 3. We 
also find: God has charged my nasiya with' etc., Arabian Nights, IV, p. 3, 15. 

8 B. Jihad, no. 42 [Abu 'Ubayda, al-Khayl, pp. 5-7; al-Sharlf al-Radi, al~ 
Majdzat al-Nabawiyya, p. 49]. 

» Dozy, Supplement, II, p. 352b — Arabian Nights, III, p. 383, 13: cf. 
wa-haqq fartdri, ibid., I, p. 233, 21. 

18 Muw., Ill, p. 34. The Prophet touches the nasiya of those whom he blesses 
(al-Fakihl, Chron. d. St. Mekka, II, p. 12, 5 from below) and where—as in the 
case of new-born infants—there is no hair on the forehead, he touches the skin 
where hair will later grow in abundance (Imam Ahmad in al-Damiri, II, p. 253, 

9 from below). 

11 For the subject discussed above, cf. also the study by G. A. Wilken, Vber 
das Haaropfer uni einige Trauergebrduche bei den Volkern Indonesiens, Heft II, 
Amsterdam 1887. This appeared after the above was written; some points 
dealt with in that study can perhaps be completed from here. For what is 
specifically Arabic: Wellhausen, Arab. Heidenthum, p. 118. 
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But what was the reaction of Islam to these pagan customs 1 which, 
apart from the mourning ceremonies which we have just mentioned, 
included bewailing the dead ( niydha ), an established institution of the 
Jahiliyya in which professional wailing women as well as the female 
relatives of the deceased took part—ceremonies which apparently 
were ordered by customary law 2 which defined them in detail? 3 

The founders of the new religion and new views of life considered 
desperate wailing and other manifestations of abandonment to grief 
as incompatible with resignation to Allah's will and acceptance of 
his decisions, which they call sabr and ihlisdb. Ma shd'a’lldhu Id 
hawla wa-ld quwwata ilia bi'llahi was to be the motto of believers in 
all situations. The concept of sabr as virtue was not unknown in 
paganism. 4 Pre-Islamic poets often praised their heroes with being 
sabiir 'ala’lr-masaib, i.e. patient during misfortune, 5 * and Durayd b. 
al-Simma is described by Arab historians of literature as one who 
knew best of all poets how to glorify this virtue. 8 In Arabia today— 
as Doughty stresses—this sabr in the pre-Islamic sense is still 'the 
chiefest beduin virtue.’ 7 But only Islam conceived of this ‘endurance’ 
as acquiescence to God’s will. For paganism it was merely an attribute 
of strength of character, but for the Muslim it is an act of piety like 
the fulfilment of the duty of prayer or the giving of alms (Sura 22:3b). 8 
'What the head is to the body/ says one of those apocryphal khutbas 
of 'All, which expressed Islamic ethics at the age of its maturity, 

1 [For the following cf. also Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan 
Tradition, s.v. ‘Mourning',] 

* From the subject of the my alia X only mention the remarkable detail in Agh., 
II, p, 138, 8 and X p. 58, 3 from below. According to this women must stand for 
the bewailing of their husbands when they intended to remain widows and not 
to remarry. It must also be mentioned, though it does not definitely go back to 
the Jahiliyya, that an Arab prince in Sirat 'Antar, XX, p. 113, advises his 
daughter on her marriage that when her husband dies she should neither tear 
her clothes, shave her hair nor scratch and beat her face but return to her 
tribe before embarking on the mourning: cf. above, p. 225, notes 1, 2. 

8 Bint al-jawn is the name adopted by an eminent wailing woman of the 
Jahiliyya (see the verse of al-Muthaqqab quoted above, p. 221, note 5). The 
name is probably to be considered as a laqab, literally: 'daughter of the black 
(mourning) colour’ with reference to the woman’s occupation. 

1 Cf. Schrameier, Uber den Fatalismus der vorislatnischen Araber, p. 37. 

» Cf. Mufadd., 36:11. 

* Agh., IX, p. 5, 25. 

7 Travels in Arabia Deserta, I, p. 103. They particularly understand by this 
‘a courageous forbearing and abiding of hunger’. 

* It is typical that the saying: fa-$abrun jamllun, i.e. ‘endurance is good', 
which is well known from the Koran 12:83, can already be found in al-Shanfara, 
Ldmiyya, v. 34 (wa-la’l-fabru in lamyatifa'i’l-shakwu ajmalu) ■ Later poets have 
frequently propagated it {Ifam., p. 403, 2, al-Damiri I, p. 248). 
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'sabr is to belief. He who has no sdbr has no belief either, as there is no 
body without a head.' 1 This is a different view of life from that ex¬ 
pressed in the wailing and mourning ceremonies of Arabs. Allah 
should be asked to forgive the sins of the dead man 2 but the latter 
should not be honoured excessively or his death extravagantly 
mourned. 

The funeral prayer (salat al-jinaza) was to supplant the honouring 
of the dead. But we must note that these principles were not de¬ 
veloped at the beginning of Islam and that religious sayings, which 
express them and of which we shall have to mention more, were the 
product of a more mature religious view. 'A’isha, the 'mother of all 
believers', was angry with her niece because at the funeral of her 
husband—to whom she had not been very happily married—‘she did 
not open her mouth' with wailing. 3 * 5 Later generations would not have 
considered this omission sinful. On the contrary, a large number of 
traditions are transmitted in which Muhammed condemns the 
mourning customs of Arabs and forbids their practice.* ‘The dead 
person is punished for many a wailing of the survivors.' 6 This threat 
is meant to intimidate the living. ‘He who rends his garments 
because of the dead does not belong to us, and he who beats his face 
or uses the exclamations of the Jahiliyya does not belong to us.’ 
Muhammed also condemned the cutting of the hair of the head and 
strewing the head with dust, and all these teachings are illustrated 
with facts from the entourage of the Prophet and his immediate 
successors.® It is related of 'Umar that he punished the sister of 
Abu Bakr because she wailed for her dead brother. 7 The wages of 
wailing women are in the tradition put on a par with the most 
despised occupations and considered legally on the same low level. 8 
Pious and god-fearing men then adopted the exhortations expressed 
in the traditional doctrines as guidance in the sorrowful situations of 
life, and expressed them in pious stories. Husayn is made to say to 

1 Al-'Iqd, II, p. 169. 

* Al-Farazdaq, ed. Boucher, p. 19, 3 below. 

t Agk„ X, p. 56, 2r. 

* Just as the law of Solon among the Greeks (Plutarch, ch. 12) and the law 
of the XII tables among the Romans sought to moderate excessive wailing, 
Cicero, De legibus, II, ch. 23. 

5 This view completely agrees with the popular religious view held by many 
different circles that the dead should not be mourned too much and that tears 
falling upon them torture them like fire and their rest is disturbed. Cf. Julius 
Lippert, Christenthum, Volksglaube und Volksbrauch (Berlin 1S82), p. 409. 

* B. Jana’iz, nos. 32-35, 37-39. [Cf. the traditions against beating the face, 
wailing, etc., in al-TurtQshi, at-Tlawdditk wa’l-Bida', ed. Talbi, p. 160; al- 
Nawawl, al-Adhkdr, pp. 66-7; al-Shawk5nI, Nayl at-Awtdr, IV, pp. 87-92; 
al-Haythami, Majma' al-Zawa’id, III, pp. 12, 15.] 

7 B. Khusumat, no. 4. 

9 Ijarat, no. 20. 
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his sister before his death: '0 my sister, find comfort in Allah’s con¬ 
solation, because I and all Muslims see in God’s Prophet an example 
to follow. I entreat you not to rend your garment on my behalf, not 
to scratch your face or break out in wailing.’ 1 The traditionist Ibn 
'Abbas, who was not normally antagonistic to poetry, plugged his 
ear on hearing the sound of wailing.® Even the wearing of special 
mourning colours is avoided by representatives of Islamic views. 8 

It is notable in this connection that Islam (presumably not yet 
Muhammed himself) not only forbids the wailing of women, but also 
forbids the mourning customs of women (ihdad), as performed in the 
Jahiliyya, to last more than three days from the death of any person 
other than the husband. These mourning customs have often been 
discussed recently, 4 and I would only add here that the throwing 
away of the animal 6 and of dung after the end of the year of 
mourning was presumably a symbolical act in order to indicate 
that the mourner had now renounced all community with the 
deceased. 

There is a whole group of sayings in which the Prophet forbids 
the reviling of fate or time ( al-dahr ); these sayings have already 
been presented in another place for a different purpose. 6 1 think that 
also by this prohibition Islam sought to denounce pagan mourning 
rites. The dirges of the Arabs of earlier times often abused fate for the 
misfortune of the man who was mourned; a large number of such 
poems begin with the exclamation lahallahn dahran, i.e. ‘May God 
curse a fate which,’ etc. 7 Such words expressed a view unacceptable 
to Islam and the opposition of Islam to them is the idea of dahr 
traditions. 

The same protest is contained in the endeavour of Muhammed’s 
pious followers to avoid and reject anything similar to veneration of 
the dead, which was practised in paganism and had not in practice 

1 AI-Ya'qhbl, II, p. 290 [al-Mufld./rsftod, Najaf J963, p. 232]- 

* Agh., I, p. 35. 9- 

* Burton, A pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah (Leipzig 1874, Tauotmiiz), 
II, p. 160. 

* Cf. Wilken, Het Malriarchaat, p. 45, and by the same author Vber das 
Haaropfer und einige andere Trauergebrduche bei den Vdikern Indonesiens, 
Appendix, I, p. IV, note 10; "Wellhausen, Arab. Heidentk, p. 156. The best sour- 
ces lor the strange custom mentioned in these passages are Muw., Ill, p. 83, 
B. Taldq, no. 45. 

» The phrase taftaddu bihi, which the oldest commentators explain as the 
throwing away of the animal, is not clear linguistically or in meaning. Malik 
adds that this custom was ka’l-nvshra, a form of magic, Other explanations are 
also mentioned, including that Jdd VIII is a denominative of Jidda, silver, and 
that the word refers to women washing and cleaning themselves in order to be 
white like silver. 

« Die Zdhiriten, pp. 153-55. 

7 flam., pp. 479, 480 etc. 
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been overcome by Islam. 1 They go as far as to give direct instruction 
against excessive mourning over their own bodies. In the earliest days 
of Islam it still appears to have been customary—presumably as a 
legacy of paganism 2 —to erect a tent over the grave of an honoured 255 
person 3 and spend some time there after the funeral. This custom is 
vividly described in respect of the mourning of the poet Artat (who 
died in the eighth decade of the Hijra) for his son 'Amr, After the 
latter's death the father erected his tent by the grave and stayed 
there for a year. When the tribe to which he belonged wanted to 
move on to new pastures, the mourning father cried to the dead 
man: 'Come with us, 0 Abu Salma.’ When his fellow-tribesmen 
adjured him by his reason and his religion to give up imaginary 
intercourse with someone who had been dead for a whole year, he 
asked for another night’s delay. In the early morning he took his 
sword and slaughtered his riding-beast on the grave of the deceased. 

But still he was not ready to leave and his companions had to stay 
longer by the grave because they pitied him. 4 Thus we see that the 
erection of the qubba by the grave was meant to show how difficult 
the leave-taking from the dead was for the survivors, and this easily 
refutes, at least in reference to the culture with which we are dealing 
here, the theories of the English anthropologist, J. S. Frazer. Frazer 
explains the greater part of the funeral and mourning ceremonies of 
various peoples as expressing a complete severance from the spirit of 
the deceased; he also attributes the origin of the custom of mutilating 
the body and putting clothes of a different colour than normal to the 
wish to become unrecognisable to the dead person should he return 
either in his own person or as a ghost. 5 This is not the place to judge 
this theory, but we may take this opportunity of saying that a closer 
consideration of the mourning customs of the Jahiliyya must 
definitely exempt them from Frazer's generalizations. The custom 
mentioned above (p. 229) shows especially that separation from the 
dead is expressed by the cessation of the ceremonies, rather than by 
the ceremonies themselves. A favourite expression of wailing women 
and those poets who composed dirges was: Id tab'ad i.e. 'do not go 256 
away’, a call which is so often repeated in this and synonymous forms 

1 Oddly enough there is no direct interdiction against sacrificing animals by 
the grave, unless the Koranic interdictions against sacrifices on the an?ab were 
considered sufficient. 

1 In older days honorific qubbas were erected also in honour of eminent guests 
who visited the camp, Agh., VII, p. 1,70 (Ka‘b in the camp of the Banfi Tagh- 
lib), 

* Al-Ya'qUbl, II, p. 313: a tent {fus(af) is erected over the grave of 'Abd 
Allah b. 'Abbas in the mosque of Ta’if. 

1 Agh ., XI, p. 144; Wellhausen, p. 162. 

5 'On certain burial customs as illustrative of the primitive theory of the 
soul' {Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Gt. Britain and Ireland, vol. XV, 
no. I, 1883, pp. 64-100). 
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in the mardthl literature, 1 that Riickert correctly stresses this as 
characteristic of such poems in his notes to the translation of the 
Hamasa. When al-Hasan, the grandson of the caliph 'All, died, his 
wife erected over his grave a tent (qubba, which later became the 
name for grave chapels). She maintained this tent for a year and 
when she took it down a heavenly voice was heard—so it is said— 
which cried: ‘Have they already found what they have lost?’ To 
which another voice replied: ‘No, but they have acquiesced in their 
fate and have gone away.’ 2 

This custom was disapproved by the orthodox from an early date, 
as indicated by the report that Ibn 'Umar cried to his servant, on 
seeing a tent (fustat) on the grave of 'Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Bakr: 
‘Remove the tent, because only the pious deeds of the dead will offer 
him protection and shade.’ 3 To this context also belongs the last will 
ascribed to the conqueror 'Amr b. al-'As, though he is not the type 
of a proper Muslim: ‘When I die do not weep for me and let no 
panegyrist (madik) or wailer (naih) follow my bier; only put dust on 
my grave, since my right side deserves the dust no more than my left. 
Put neither wooden nor stone sign upon my grave. When you have 
buried me, sit on the grave for the time that the slaughter of a camel 
and distribution of its meat would take, so that I may enjoy your 
257 company for that time.’ 4 It is similarly reported in several collections 
of traditions that Abu Hurayra (died 57) expressed the wish when 
feeling the approach of death: ‘Do not erect a tent over me, do not 
follow me with the censer, but hurry 5 with my body.’® 

The tent later became the grave chapel, the mausoleum, and the 
name qubba was retained for this building. When Muslims began to 

1 E.g. in the dirge of Ta’abbata on al-Shanfara, Agh., XIV, p. 130, 18, ib., 
XXI, p. 137, 3; ffam., pp. 89 ult. 410,10 from below, 454 v. 23, 471 nit.; YaqUt, 
II, p. 671, 5 etc.; al-'Iqd, II, p. n, 19. ‘They say: Do not go away, yet they 
bury me; but where is the place of separation if not my place (the grave)?' 
Malik b. al-Rayb concludes thus his poem describing his own funeral. Cf. also 
Kroner, l.c., p. 167, and the verse quoted in Ndldeke, BeilrUge zur Kenntnis d. 
Poesie d. alien Araber, p. 69. x {—Agh., Ill, p. 18, 4). It is not surprising that 
Muslim mardthl poets retain this formula, e.g. the dirge of Kuthayyir on the 
death of his friend Khandaq, Agh., XI, p. 48,15. [See also Goldziher in WZKM, 
XVI, p. 3x2.] 

* B. Jana’iz, no. 62. 

* Ibid., no. 82. 

1 Al-Damirl (s.v. jazur), I, p. 243 from the collection of traditions by Muslim 
liman, no. 192], al-'Iqd, II, p. 5. Al-DamTrl expresses the opinion that the end 
of this dictum is due to the profession of butcher which 'Amr followed in the 
early years of his life. 

5 The wish to hurry with the body is expressed also by caliph al-Ma’mun in 
directions about his funeral in his last will; Tab., Ill, p. 1136, 15. [Cf. also 
al-Tayalisi, Musnad, p. 120; Abh ShSma, al-Ba'ith 'ala Inkdr al-Bida', p. 69; 
al-Shawkani, Nayl al-Awtdr, IV, p. 60.] 

* Ibn Battflta, Voyages, II, p. 113. 
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decorate the graves of holy and pious persons with monumental 
buildings, this was also disapproved by adherents of Muhammed’s 
teaching. Apart from traditions expressing this disapproved, this 
also finds expression in the frequently recurring legend that such, 
buildings were destroyed soon after their completion by the saint 
whose grave they were to adorn. Such destruction was the fate— 
according to the legend—of the mausoleum of Ahmad b. Haribal in 
Baghdad 1 , and of the qubba of the Algerian saint Ahmad al-Kabir, 
built by the grateful Moriscos at great expense for their protector in 
the year 900, which became a ruin overnight—a destruction which 
was repeated whenever the builders attempted to re-erect it. 2 3 The 
same legend is told of the grave of the founder of the Naqshbandi 
order, Baha’ al-Din, in the village of Bawaddln near Bukhara. This 
grave too is in the open and not covered by a cupola, since it was 
never possible to preserve for long the qubba that was built above it. s 
The pious wished in their modesty to be content with a simple grave. 
These legends serve the old Muslim view, expressed in many tradi¬ 
tions, that a grave may not be used as place for prayer, 4 * a danger 
which was enhanced by the erection of mausolea resembling mosques. 
The same tendency was to be expressed also by the account—which 
is in contrast to other traditions—according to which the Prophet 
disapproved of standing up in honour of a funeral procession, 6 even 
if it was that of a Muslim. 

The unsuccessful endeavour of some theologians to ban from the 
mosque, as far as possible, the salat al-jandza? served the same 
tendency of keeping all attributes of a possible cult of the dead from 
this rite. These attempts had already been made in vain in the early 
days of Islam. But that such an attempt was made by some theolo¬ 
gians of the early time is seen from the following report of Malik b. 
Anas: 'A’isha ordered that the corpse of Sa'd b. Abi Waqqa? be 
carried past her to the mosque, so that she might pray there for the 
deceased. The people objected to this order (they did not wish to 
allow a corpse to enter the mosque). Then 'A’isha said: 'How quickly 

1 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 398. 

* Trumelet, Les Saints du Tell, I, p. 246. 

3 Vdmbdry, Seise in Cenlralasien, ch. XV. The legendary trait shown in 
several examples here of self-destroying buildings can be found also in other 
circles. Quaresmius says that the Muslims -wanted to build a mandra for their 
worship in the place of the church of Ananias at Damascus; they made three 
attempts but invisible hands always destroyed the building (De terra sancta, 
VII, ch. 2). 

4 Muw., II, p. 12, IV, p. 71; H. Salat, nos. 48, 55, Tatawvuu' no. 9; al-Baghawi, 
Masablb al-Sunna, I, p, 37 [al-Shawkanl, Nayl al-Awtar, IV, pp. 58-9]. 

3 Cf. the passages in Revue de I’histoire des religions, XVI, pp. 160 ff. 

* Qutb al-DIn, Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, III, pp. 208-10 [Ibn al-Hajj, 
al-Madkkal, Cairo 1929, II, pp. 219 ff., II, pp. 251 fi.]. 
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do these people act? 1 Did the Prophet pray elsewhere than in the 
mosque over the corpse of Suhayl b. Bayda'?’ 2 * This seems to represent 
the difference of opinion between contemporary theologians which, 
according to the method followed in this literature, was antedated to 
the earliest days of Islam. What is attributed to the Prophet is 
apparently the ritual praxis of the Hijaz of the second century, which 
was not permitted to be declared wrong. 

In making these views prevail public authorities played their part; 
police measures were aimed at preventing a recurrence of pagan 
mourning customs, and the need for the ordinances passed shows how 
difficult it was to work against such old customs. Under the rule of 
'Umar II the governor 'Adi b. Artat (died ioo) forbade wailing for 
the dead.* In the third century several governors of Egypt issued 
strict orders against wailing and imposed punishments for offen¬ 
ders. 4 It is almost inevitable that the legal codices, supported by 
many traditional sayings, strictly forbade wailing and all accom¬ 
panying expressions of mourning. 5 * Members of other religions also 
had to refrain from wailing. In the so-called covenant of 'Umar with 
Jews and Christians, which enumerates the conditions under which, 
according to Islamic public law, they may live in Muslim countries, 
the caliph is said to have made the condition ‘that they do not cry 
out in the event of misfortune and do not wail publicly on the death 
of their relatives.’ 8 

In big towns it was part of the police chief’s duties to supervise 
expressions of mourning, just as control over ritual life in general 
was also in his hands. 7 Ibn al-Athlr al-Jazari (died 637), brother of 
the historian of the same name, who was a court secretary under 
Saladin, quotes in his work on style amongst the samples of official 
style a decree which he had drawn up on the nomination of a 


1 Ma asra'a al-nas is explained in various -ways: (a) how quickly they forget 

the sunna of the Prophet? (this explanation of Malik penetrated into the 
wording of some texts: ma asra'a ma, nasiya al-nas); (b) how quick they are 
with blame and disapproval! as Ibn Wahb explains it. 

* Al-Muwatta', II, p. 14. 

4 Al-Farazdaq, ed. Boucher, p. 67. [Wailing prohibited by 'Umar II: Ibn 

Sa'd, V, p. 290.] 

1 The passages from Abu’l-Mahasin are now found in Karabacek, Mit- 
theilungen aus der Papymssammlung d. Erzherzog Rainer, I, p. 100. 

« E.g. Minhaj al-Talibln, ed. Van Den Berg, I, p. 221. In the Hanafite school 

a less puritanical view was held about this subject, Rafrmai al-Umma, 


p. 36, 13. 

0 Al-Hamada.nl, Dhakhirat al-Muliik, in Rosenmuller, Analecta arabtea, I, 
p. 22 (text), no. 19. 

7 The Oxford MS. Bodl. no. 315, which deals with the official duties of the 
mulitasib (police chief), contains in Chapter V a list of his duties in funerals 
(Nicoll-Pusey, Bibliotk. Bodl. Catalogue, p. 96) [=Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma'alim 
al-Qurba, ed. Levy, pp. 46 if.]. 
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muhtasib, 1 a document which gives us an insight into the social 
conditions of those days and would he worth detailed study from this 
viewpoint. This decree of appointment, which also contains instruc¬ 
tions for the newly appointed official, states: ‘To matters often 
practised contrary to the religious suma belong the holding of 
assemblies of condolence, 2 the wearing of black or blue mourning 
clothes, 3 and imitation of the Jahiliyya with wailing, excessive 
weeping and heart-rending grief bordering on deliberate provocation 260 
of God’s anger. Women make appointments to erect tents by the 
graves and use the feast days as times for meetings between the 
visitors and visited (i.e. the deceased) 4 . Thus occasions of mourning 
become opportunities for banquets and times of wailing opportunities 
for social meetings.’ This latter corresponds to the popular customs 
of Egypt, whereas the complaint about the survival of pagan 
mourning ceremonies can be applied very widely. 

Despite all the opposition of the pious, supported by the temporal 
authorities, many survivals of the pagan form of mourning and 
veneration of the dead continued to exist, 6 though bereft of some 
barbaric features. The dirges from 'Abbasid times differ only little 
from those of paganism. The absence of wailing women from the 
funeral of a man who died far away from his relatives was stressed 
with regret, 6 showing that they were considered as an integral part 
of a decent funeral. Professional wailing women sometimes had 
poets produce mourning poems to be kept in stock for use at funeral 

1 Al-Matkal al-Sd’ir, p. 353. 

4 CL Dozy, Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes, II, p. 126b, on the word 'aza. 

3 Cf. Ansdb al-Ashrdf, p. 77. At the time of the Jahiliyya black mourning 

clothes were customary. Pamra al-Nakhshalx ( ZDMG , XII, p. 63): ‘Will my 
camel mares scratch their faces or bind their heads in black dothes?' A woman 
who wrapped herself in black mourning clothes { sildb, sulub) was called musal- 
liba, ib., p. 67 below; Labld, p. 37 v. r.: natuhu musallibin, and the black mourn¬ 
ing clothes (al-sulub al-sud) in a dirge by the same poet quoted by al-Jawharl 
s.v. mil. Cf. also Ibn Hisham, p. 627, 2 and Bint al-Jawn (above, p. 228, 
note 3). The dark, especially black mourning clothes of women [biddd) axe used 
by the fourth century poet Abu’l-'Ala’ al-Ma'arri in his comparisons: he 
compares the dark night, the black wings of the raven etc. to mourning clothes. 

(Siqi al-Zand, I, pp. 67, v. 6, 120. v. 4, 166, v. 2, II, p. 57, v. 6, 58, v. z), a proof 
of how common the use of such clothing was in Syria and Mesopotamia in those 
days. [In Abhandlungen zur arab. Phitologie, II, p. xlv, note 3, Goldziher adds 
references to ‘Ant., 4, 2; Abfi IJanifa DInaw., 341, r.] 

* [This seems to be a misunderstanding; ‘times for meetings between visitors 
and visited' i.e. the cemeteries are used as places for social appointments.] 

5 Later poets have frequently copied the phrases of older ones without 
thinking and thus they were used as typical expressions with a basis in reality. 

Thus, e,g„ the words from the dirge in Wright, Opp. arabb., p. 109, 6 (cf. Ansdb 
al-Ashrdf , p. 331, 5) recur in a poem by Muhammad al-Laythi on Yazld b. 
Mazyad (died 185): ‘After Yazld's death will weepers spare their tears or take 
care of their cheeks?' (Agh., XVIII, p. 116 nlt.=al-'Iqd, p. 35, 8 from below.] 

« Agh., XVIII, p. 20, 26. 
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processions. 1 How far people went in for expressing veneration for 
the eminent dead is seen, for example, in al-Farazdaq’s elegy on the 
death of the caliph 'Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan, in which he says: ‘They 
kiss the dust that covers his remains, 2 as the (black) stone is kissed 
in the sanctuary to which pilgrims go.’ 3 On the other hand among 
the insults with which, in the same period, a poet reviles the tribe of 
his opponent there figures the allegation that the hostile tribe sets 
little store by the graves of its companions. 4 * 

But Islam objected to none of the survivals of the veneration of the 
dead more forcefully than the institution of lamentation. In order 
to emphasize its condemnation later exegesis found in the Koranic 
verse 60:12 an interdiction against wailing. The verse reads: ‘When 
believing women come to pay you homage, (undertaking) not to 
associate other beings with Allah, not to steal, not to fornicate or 
kill their infants . . . and not to resist you in all that is good, accept 
their homage.’ The words ‘in all that is good,’ etc. are taken as 
referring to the interdiction against lamentation for the dead, which 
was usually practised by women. 

It is known, however, how little success these interdictions had, 
and how rarely—despite some isolated attempts—they managed to 
stop the practice of customs which had obtained from time im¬ 
memorial in those countries where Islam now prevails, and which 
were still practised without distinction of creeds 6 —customs of which 
the mocker of Samosata could rightly say: ‘AH peoples of the world 


1 Ibid., Ill, p. 34 below; VI, p, 48. 

3 Cf. also al-Maydani, II, p. 143, 1. 

3 Diwan, ed. Boucher, p. 19 penult. The soil taken from the grave served for 
many superstititions. Al-Ffruzabadi mentions {Qam., s.v. slar) the popular 
belief that earth from a grave when dissolved in water will cure love-sickness; 
this drink is called sulwdn; cf. Trumelet, Les Saints du Tell, p. 319. The Shi'ites 
ascribe, as is well known, special prophylactic powers to earth from the grave of 
Hasan, Husayn or other Imams. Khak-i-Karbala is said to have among other 
things the power to quieten the wind if a few grains are strewn into the howling 
element ('Abd al-Karim, Voyage de VInde a la Mekke, transl. Langlfes, Paris 

1747. P- 113). In order to anticipate the using up of this medicine, to be feared 
because of the great demand, it is claimed by them that this power is not 
exclusive to saintly graves but is inherent in all the ground within four square 
miles around the grave. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qumml has dealt with this 
superstition in detail in his Kitab al-Ziydral, and in the Kaskkul, p. 107, there 
are extracts from this account. 

<Agh., II, p. 104, 13. 

» The Jews of the Orient have also preserved the custom of wailing for the 
dead of which mention is so often made in biblical and talmudic writings 
(Geiger, Jiidische Zschr., XI, p. 257) to this day. On wailing women in Jerusa¬ 
lem there is an account by Schwarz in Geiger, Wissensch. Zschr. fur jiid. Theo- 
logie IV {1839), p. 3°3 and by Luncz in the annual Jerusalem, I, Hebr. part. 
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seem to be pledged to this unreasonable habit of bewailing the dead.' 1 
Long after Muhammed, even down to modern times, we find that— 
except in a few regions, such as Medina, 2 * * ever faithful to tradition— 
lamentation for the dead was still customary. Also southern Arabia 
appears to have yielded early to Muslim law. The fourth century 
geographer and historian of southern Arabia, al-Hamdani, devotes a 
separate chapter of a work which is not available to the southern 
Arabic lamentation for the dead, and a special paragraph of his 
'Geography of the Arabian Peninsula’, edited by D. H. Muller, lists 
all those places in Yemen where wailing was practised in the days of 
the author: they comprise, on the whole, the smaller part of the 
province. It is also instructive, however, to see in what forms the old 
pagan custom survived there. In Khaywan wailing for a dead man 
was continued until the death of another comparable man, when 
lamentation for the second followed that for the first. Apart from 
the niyaha, executed by wailing women, alternating songs were 
also customary, in which both wailing women and mawall men 
participated. 8 But for lamentation for the dead to give way before 
the laws of Islam is nevertheless an exception, and in most regions 
where it was practised in pre-Islamic times it managed to survive.* 
It was in Syria that the custom survived most completely, and 
least influenced by Islam, and we pwe to the man most knowledgeable 
about this part of the East, a detailed description of wailing in Syria 5 * 
which shows how powerless were the warnings of tradition and later 
theology* in the face of the primeval institutions of Semitic society. 
In funeral customs primeval habits were retained elsewhere, too, up 
to quite recent days. 7 To characterize the tenacity of ancient institu¬ 
tions the following saying has been attributed to Muhammed: ‘There 
are four things among the customs of paganism which my community 
cannot give up: boasting of good deeds, finding fault with one 


1 Lucian’s collected works transl. by Wieland (ed. l'jgS), V, p. 305: 'On the 
mourning for the dead’ [He luctu, 21]. Very instructive about pagan relics 
which often survive in lamentation for the dead is an essay on these customs 
in Great Russia, Globus, vol. 50 (1886), p. 140, and on wailing in Mingrelia: 
Revue de I’kistoire des religions, XVI, pp. 90 £E. 

1 Burton, l.c. II, p. 167. 

* Jazlrat al-'Arab, p. 203. 

* Cf. Rddiger’s note to Wellsted, Raise in Arabian, I, p. 150, note no; Russell, 
\The Natural History of Aleppo, London 1794, I, pp, 305-6] Naturgeschichte 
von Aleppo, transl. by Gmelin (Gottingen 1797), I, p. 433. 

5 Wetzstein, ‘Die syrische Dreschtafel’, Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, V, (1873), 
PP- 295-300. 

“ Theologians used drastic means against them. They invented a threat by 
Muhammed that wailing women 'would be dressed in trousers of tar and shirts 
of scabies on the day of resurrection.’ 

7 In Adolf von Wrede’s Reise in Hadhramaut etc., ed. by H. v. Maltzan, 

pp. 239-49. there is a remarkable example. 
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another’s descent, the belief that fertility depends on the stars, and 
lamentation for the dead’ all matters against which Muhammed and 
later exponents of his teaching fought vehemently without being 
able to abolish the pagan customs and beliefs connected with them. 


1 2bn IJajar, I, p. 505: Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, Mafatili al-Ghayb, VIII, p. 193 
[Kanz a!-' Ummal, old ed., VIII, pp. 177, 187]. 
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PAGAN AND MUSLIM 
LINGUISTIC USAGE 

TO PAGE 37 —NOTE 2 


Islamic tradition condemns the greeting formulae of the Jahiliyya 1 
and aims at putting the saldm greeting in their place 2 . It is therefore 
an anachronism when philologists transmit the saldm greeting from 
pagan times. 3 On the other hand Muslim poets use the pagan form of 
greeting in their poems, together with other ancient Arab elements 
which had lost their currency. 4 Apart from this general greeting, 
Islamic tradition was also concerned with condemning specific 
greetings, e.g., the greeting of a newly married couple with the 
words: bil-rifai wal-banlna ('in harmony and with the blessing of 
children’) as an alternative to which is recommended, as a formula 
approved by tradition: ‘alal-khayri wa-’l-barakaU wa-'cda ■khayri 
tairin . s Some theologians, however, think the use of the first formula, 
which allegedly stems from the Jahiliyya, permissible. 6 In Agh., 

XI, p. 90, the old formula is mentioned with the words: bi’Urifd'i 
wal-banlna wa’l-tairil-mahmUdi. 

The interdiction of some expressions is not only confined to 
formulas of greetings and good wishes. In other spheres, too, some 
expressions are forbidden and replaced by others more fitting. One 
should not say halaka’l-nds (‘people have perished,’). 7 Instead of 
khabuthat nafsi one should say: laqisat «., 8 instead of nasi’tu (‘I have 
forgotten'): nusi’tu (‘I have been made to forget’). 8 A wall of the 265 
Ka'ba, which was known as Hatim, was not to be called by that 

1 In'am sabdhan, Zuhayr, Mu'all., v. 6; 'Ant., Mu'all., v. 4; Imrq., 40:1,52,1 
f.; also 'iml faldman, Agh., XII, p. 50, 10. 

* Cf. Sprenger, III, pp. 482, 485. 

* Hudhayl., introduction to no. 219, p. 52, 7, 8. 

1 Yaq., Ill, p. 656, 1. 

* ‘For the best and for blessing and with good auspices’, B. Nik&Ji., no. 57; 
Muslim, III, p. 324; cf. the formula: 'aid bad'i’l-khayri wa’l-yumni, al-Maydanl, 

I, p. 417. [Cf. also al-Nawawi, al-Adhkal, p. 125; Ibn al-Sunni, 'Amal al-Yawm 
wa’l-Layla, p. 162.] 

4 Cf. ai-TIjani, Tuhfat al-Arils (Paris 1848), pp. 29 S. 

7 Muslim, V, p. 263 [al-Nawawi, op. cit., p. 157]. 

0 B. Adah, no. 99 [al-Nawawi, loc. cit.]. 

* B. Fadd’il al-Qttr’an, no. 26. 
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name in Islam. 1 The well-known house sacrifice was to be called 
nasika or dhabiha instead of the pagan ' aqiqa , 2 Similarly, the month 
of fasting should not be called simply 'Ramadan' but shah/ Ram. z 
The vine was not to be called karmA In B., Adah, Nos. 99 ff., there 
are further examples of the numerous expressions disapproved by 
Islam. Some formulas, such as the greeting marhdban, had to justify 
themselves with a tradition in which the Prophet uses them. The 
intended reform in respect of everyday expressions and phrases 
extended even to trivial interjections. The camel which was stuck 
fast was not to be encouraged with the call da'da', but with an invo¬ 
cation to God to give it new strength. 5 Other examples of these 
matters are put together in al-Jahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan , 6 and in 
al-Suyutl, Muzhir, I, p. 141. 

For theological reasons there were attempts to limit the use of the 
expression rabb. Since the word rabbi, 'my lord,' was sanctioned by 
Koranic usage as an address specifically applied to God, it was not 
to be applied to men. In Muslim, V, p. 70, the Prophet is made to say: 
‘Nobody shall say. Give your master ( rabbaka ) to eat and drink; nor 
should one say rabbi of one's master, but sayyidi, mawldya ; v also do 
not say my servant, my maid {'abdi, amati ) but fataya, fatati, 
ghuldtnt.' 'Abd meant man only in relation to God. 8 A tradition in 
Abu Dawud 9 goes even further: according to it, even the Prophet 
rejected the address sayyid (master) as being appropriate only to 
Allah. It is well-known that actual linguistic use could not be regula¬ 
ted by such theological scruples. There was generally no objection to 
266 the use of the word rabb in stat. cstr. in the sense of sahib, owner of a 
thing, 10 a very common usage in Arabic. 11 But some scrupulous 

I Mandqib al-Anfar, no. 27. 

8 Qasfc., VIII, p. 279, 

a B. $awm, no. 5. 

4 Aba Dawud, commented ed. al-Dimnatl, p. 232 [al-NawawI, loc, cit., Lisan 
al-'Arab, s.v. krm; al-Haythami, Majma' al-Zauid’id, VIII, p. 55]. 

6 Scholia to al-Hadira, ed. Engelmann, p. 10, 3. 

8 Vienna MS. fol. 60a. ff [I, pp. 327 ffj. 

7 Subtle philologists condemned in this phrase the sequence: sayyidan 
wa-mawland as incorrect and proved by logical arguments, and some passages 
from the poets, that the only correct sequence is mawland wa-sayyidana. 
Al-Safadi wrote in detail about this in his commentary to the Risalajahwariyya 
of Ibn Zayddn. [For rabbi cf. also al-NawawI, op. cit., p. 160; Lisan al-'Arab, 
s.v. rbb.] 

*This recalls the Galilean Judah (Josephus Flavius, Antiqu,, XVIII, 1:6) 
who did not -wish to accord to any man the address SeoiriTijs. 

* Ibid., p. 126. 

10 Cf. al-Maqqari, I, 481 for this usage. 

II Rabb al-qabr, he who rests in the grave, Agh., I, p. 44,8; also in thefeminine: 
rabbat al-ntanzil, rabbat al-sulfan, Agh., IX, p. 86, 14; rabbat al-khidr, Noldeke, 
Beitrdge, p. 85, v. 1 l=al-Mufaddaliyydt, 37: 1]; rabbat al-nnr, Abu’l-'Ala', Siqt, 
II, p. 113 v. I; rabbat al-dimlij, ibid., p. 193, v. 1. 
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theologians wished to restrict this use. We learn from al-Mawaxdl, 
who is quoted by the lexicographer al-Flruzabadi, in which direction 
this restriction was to be applied: ‘If the word rabb is preceded by the 
article (al-rabb), it can be used only in reference to God, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the creature; but if the article is omitted the word may be 
used for anything created as well. It is thus possible to say rabb 
dl-mdl (the owner of property), rabb al-dar (the owner of the house) 
etc. All this is permissible according to the generally recognized 
doctrine [aUjumhur). But there is an opinion which permits this ex¬ 
pression only for groups of words where rabb is connected to inani¬ 
mate objects, as in rabb al-mal; but this limitation is an error and 
contradicts the Sunna.’ (Kitab al-Isharat ild ma waqa'a fi kutub 
alr-fiqh min-al-asma wa'l-amdkin wa’l-lughdt ). 1 These examples show 
what careful efforts were made by Muslim theologians to discipline 
the language in a religious sense. 


1 MS. Leipzig Uaiv. Libr., no. 260, fol. 48a. 
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THE USE OF THE KUNYA AS A 
MEANS OF PAYING RESPECT 


TO PAGE 115 


Amongst the many kinds of degradation which the fanatics of Arab 
tribal pride inflicted on mawali may be mentioned the form of 
address. They should not be addressed with a kunya (Abu N.), but 
only by their personal name (ism) or by a family or trade name 
(laqab ). 1 * * 

This seems never to have been carried out, since at all times we 
find mawali names in the form of a proper kunya. The restriction is, 
however, characteristic at least as a theoretical expression of racial 
fanaticism. The Arabs in various periods held the address by the 
kunya to be a sign of friendship and respect. The words of the poet 
are typical: 'I use the kunya (aknihi) when I call him in order to 
honour him ( li-akrimahu ), and I do not call him with a by-name 
(wa-la ulaqqibuhu)’. 2 Ahmad b. Hanbal, according to Tab. Hujfaz, VIII, 
no. 15, never called Ibn al-Madlni by his name, but always by his 
kunya, by which he wished to express his respect. The caliph al- 
Wathiq always called the singer Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mawsill—who 
was of Persian descent—by his kunya in order to honour him ( raf'an 
lahu) z and Harun al-Rashid who had given him the kunya Abu 
$afwan had previously done the same 4 . An analogous example from 
later times is in Ibn Abl U$aybi’a. 5 

Distinguished magnates amongst the ancient Arabs had several 
kunyas as sign of their higher dignity. 6 7 Notable is the fact that 
warriors used different kunya in war and peace; of this there are 
several examples in al-Jahiz, Bayan .’ It is not impossible that the 
same person may use different kunyas in different countries. 8 

1 Al-'Iqd, HI, p. 90, cl. Kremer, Culturgesch. Streifziige, p. 64, 7 from below. 

7 flam., p. 510, v. 3. 

■ Agh., V, p. 60, 5 below. 

4 Ibid., p. 52, 6. 

* Ed. A. Muller, I, p. 183, 3 from below; cf. also al-Qastallanl, to B. Adah, 
no. 113 {X, p. 132), and ZDMG, VI, p. 105, 5 from below. 

* Latd’if al-Maarif, ed. de Jong, p. 59. 

7 Fol. 108b [I, p. 342]. 

* Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Codera, no. 1001, p. 457, no. 1285, pp. 577 f. 
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BLACK AND WHITE PEOPLE 

TO PAGE 128 —NOTE 6 


In contrast to the Persians, the Arabs call themselves black, 01 in 
general dark-coloured; 1 * the Persians are usually described as red, 
i.e. light-skinned [ahmar or fem. hamrd ’). s The Banu’l-Ahrar were 
called in Kufa: al-ahamira . 3 * Consequently this colour designation 
applies also to mawall: ‘A man of the Taym Allah, reddish as if he 
were a mawla Red is here used of lighter colour in general. The same 
colour attribute is used also of other non-Arab races. 5 * In Spain the 
Arabs called the indigenous Christians: Banu’I-Hamra or al-Hamra! 

It need not be specially emphasized that Mudar al-Hamra 7 * does not 
belong here but is derived from a particular legendary reason. A 
description of non-Arab nations as light-skinned is also al-Daylami 
al-ashqar 3 the Franks were also sometimes called shuqr . 9 

In this group belongs also Banu’l-Asfar, a description of the Greeks 
which is found in the poem ascribed to the pre-Islamic 'Ad! b. Zayd. 10 
The literature on this attribute is collected by Steinschneider. 11 One 
could add the excursus in Ibn Khallikan, no. 799 12 on this name which 
is also found in al-Bukhari, Sulh, no. 7. Asfar is in fact used as 269 
contrast to aswad . 13 Genealogists who were not satisfied with the 
correct meaning of the words as a colour description saw in Asfar the 
name of a grandchild of Esau, al-Asfar, father of Rumil, the ancestor 
of the Rum. 14 This is no other than Sefo of Genesis 36 :ii ; the infor- 

I Akhdar, cf. al-Tabrizf, &am.. p. 282; al-Mawardl, ed. Enger, p. 300, 4 = 

Agh., XV, p. 2, 4. 

4 Al-Baladhuri, p. 280; Jazlrat al-'Arab, p. 212, 7; al-Mubarrad, p. 264. 

3 Agh., XVI, p. 76, 5. 

1 B. Aymdn, no. 41. 

6 fab.. II, p. 530, 3, of the RQm, B. Jihad, nos, 94, 95 bumr al-wujuh of the 
Turks (cf. Yaq., I, p. 838, 17). 

« Dozy, ZDMG, XVI, p. 598. 

7 Nab., 13:9, Tab., II, p. 551 ult., al-Ya'qtkbl, I, p. 255, al-Mas L adi, III, p. 236. 

*Slrat 'Antar, III, p. 29, n. 

* ZDMG, II, p. 239, ig. 

10 Agh., II, p. 36, 19. 

II Polemische und apologetische Literatur, p. 257, note 36. 

1! X, p. 9, ed. WOstenfeld. 

18 Agh., V, p. 9, 15 al-§ufr wa'l-sicd = white and black slave girls. 

11 Yaq., II, p. 861, 18. 
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mation of the Muslim genealogists is based on the reading of the 

Septuagint: 2 w<f>ap . 1 * 

Al-ahmar wa'l-aswad, ‘red and black’ means: ‘Arabs and non- 
Arabs’ i.e. the whole of mankind* or the whole world without special 
consideration of races. 3 The contrast is used also of animals 4 and 
inanimate objects in order to express that the whole of a species is 
meant. One says for example humr cd-manaya wa-suduhd .* We may 
also note in this connection the expression al-safra wa’l-bayda (all 
that exists). 3 


1 RtimK is probably adapted from Re'fl’Sl, Gen. 36:10. 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 299, 13. 

3 E.g. ibid., p. 546, 9. 

‘ IJumr al-na'dm wa-suduhd, Agh., XXV, p. 83, xo. 

3 Agh., XIII, p. 38, 1, 12: 167, 6 from below. 

• Qu$b al-Din, Chrtm. d. St. Mekka, p. 91 ult. 



SIX 


270 


TRADITIONS ABOUT THE TURKS 

TO PAGES 141 ff. 


The ascendency of the Turks in Islam is the subject of prophetical 
sayings ascribed to Muhammed, which are to be found in Yaqut, I, 

P* 838,15 ff. They are a development from an older core, B. Mandqib, 
no. 25. 1 * 

The antagonism of the Arabs to the Turks is expressed in proverbs 
and legends. Popular etymology connected the name Turk with the 
Arab verb taraka 2 and originated the saying: Utruk al-Turka ma 
tarakuka in ahabbuka akaluka, wa-in ghadibuka qataluka, i.e. ‘Leave 
the Turks alone as long as they leave you alone. When they love you 
they eat you, when they hate yqu they kill you,’ 3 

In respect of this saying it should be noted that the Prophet is said 
to have given the following warning: utrukul-Habasha mdtarakukum 4 5 ’ 
and another variant of the saying 6 has the addition: ‘when they 
are hungry they steal, when sated they are lustful.' It is not im¬ 
possible that the reference of the saying to the Habash is its original 
form, which was later, with the help of the etymological resemblance, 
transferred to Turks. The connection of the name with the verb 
taraka was in later times easily developed in puns. Muhadhdhab 
al-Din Abu’l-Faraj al-Mawsili in Emesa (died 582) says in a poem 
about an Egyptian vizier: A-amdafm’l-Turka abghi’l-fadla 'indahumuj 
wa’l-shi'ru ma zdla 'inda’l-Turki matrUkd. 6 

It must, however, be considered that most of the current Arabic 271 
sayings about and against the Turks refer not to the older time of 
Turkish supremacy over the Arabs, of which there is question in the 
text, but to conditions due to the Mongol invasion under Hulagu and 
to Ottoman rule as it developed later. Muslim conscience grapples 

1 [Cf. also Vol. II, p. 127 of the original.] 

» Cf. Fahihat al-Khulafa’, p. 227, 16, the same legend in Wetzstein, ZDMG 
XI, p. 518. 

3 Cf. Aba Dawod, p. 183; Ibn Hajar, I, p. 998. (This last alternative is used, 
for a different purpose in the uiasiyya of Luqman, al-Damiri, II, p. 50, 8.) [Cf! 
al-Snyuti, al-La’all al-Ma$nu'a, I, p. 446.] 

* Agh., XIX, p. 113, 5 from below. 

5 Ibid., I, p. 32, 7. 

‘ Ibn al-Mulaqqin, MS of the Leiden University Library, no. 532, fol. 144- 
cf. Additamenta to Wilstenfeld’s Ibn Khallik5n, II, p. 1x8 penult. 
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with the latter on the basis of th&jafr predictions, 1 but Arabic racial 
feeling was roused also against them. 2 A popular legend about the 
transfer of the empire from Arabs to Turks is found in Urqhardt, 
The Pillars of Hercules, I, p. 330; the same legend is told also in 
Leon Roches, Trente-deux ans a travers TIslam, I (1884), p. 130. The 
proverb Zulm al-Turk wa-la 'ail air 'Arab, 'better Turkish injustice 
than Arab justice’ probably came into being in later times. 


1 Al-Siddiqi, foil. 59b ZDMG, XU. p. 124, note 2. 

* Burton, Personal narrative, II, p. 20; Didier [Sfjour chez le Grani-chirif 
de la Mekhe, p. 157, German transl.] Ein Aufenthalt bei dem Gross-Sherif von 
Mekka, p. 194; Doughty, Travels II, p. 524 above, p. 128, note 8. 
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ARABICIZED PERSIANS 
AS ARABIC POETS 

TO PAGE 150 


To this group of ideas seems to belong a poem of the sixth century by 
the Arab poet Ahmad b. Muhammad (known as Dhu’l-Mafakhir), 
who came from Nlraman in Persia (district of Hamadan). The poet, 
who otherwise seems to have had little local patriotism, 1 had to 
defend himself in his capacity as a legtimate Arabic poet from the 
satire of those who accused him of his Persian descent: 

Fa-in lam yakun fi'l-'Urbi asli wa-mansibi 
wa-la min jududi Ya'rubu{n ) wa-Iyadu 

Fa-qad tnsmi'ul-wayqa'u wahya hamdmatun 
wa-qad tantiqul-ccwtdru wahya jamddu. 

With the need to defend his Persian descent from the attacks of 
native Arabs is connected an epigram in which Dhu’l-Mafakhir 
frivolously ridicules Arab claims to noble descent in the manner of 
Shu'ubite predecessors. As if it were taken from Shu’ubite examples 
which we saw above, it also questions the virtue and faith of the 
mothers: 

Da'dwi’l-nasi fi’Fdunya funumm 

wa-'ilmu'l-ndsi aktharuhu zununu 

Wa-kam min qailin ana min Fuldnin 

wa-inda Fulanata’l-khabarul-yaqinu. 2 


1 Yaq., IV, p. 856, 14. 

* al-BakharzI, Dumyat al-Qafr, MS. of Vienna Court Library, Mxt, no 
fols. 46a, 51a [ed. Aleppo 1930, pp. 104, 115], 
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Azdites, 96 
Azqubid, 113 


Badhan, 98, 108 1 

Badi’ al-Zaman al-Hamadani, 195 
Baghdad, 193 

Baha' al-Dln al-Naqshbandi, 233 
Banu Bahila, 53 
Bahrayn, 100 
Baud Bajlla, 188 
Abu’l-Bakhtarl, 178 
Aba Bakr, 112, 166 
Aba Bakra, 129, 133 
Aba Bakr Muhammad b. Durayd, see 
Ibn Durayd 
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Al-Baladhuri, 154 
Al-Baqqali, 198 
Barmakrds, 149 
Barr b. Qays, 134 
Barrad b. Qays, 28 
Bashshar b. Burd, 115, 149, 190 
Basra, 194 
Ibn BassSm, 133 
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Bedouin Anecdotes, 43 
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Biblical History, 165 

Bid 'a, 46 

Bilal, 122, 128, 189 

Bint al-Jawn, 228, 235 

Al-Birdni, 153, r6i, 192 

Blindness in Particular Families, 187 

Blood Money, see Diya 

Bomu Negroes 134 

Bow, 156 

Al-Buljturl, 178 

Bujayr, 20, 21 

Al-Bukhari, in, 125, 166 
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Cairns, 213 
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Northern and Southern Arabs, 85 
Christians, 21, 106, 201, 234 
Colour designations of different races, 
243 

Colour preferences amongst Qaysites 
and Yemenites, 73 
Copts, 147, 148 
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Daghfal, 168, 170, 171, 176 
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Da'i, 127, 129 
Abu'l-Dalfa’, 82 
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Band Darim, 81 
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Da'wa, 63, 150, 151 
Al-Daylami, 157 
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Ibn Durayd, 180, 192 
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Dalai, 20& 
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Ethiopians, 74 
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Al-Farabi, 18 
Farasan, 68 

Al-Farazdaq, 67, 77, 80, 95, 97, 114, 
120, 129, X78, 216, 236 
Farewell Sermon of Muhammed, 71, 
98 

Farrdkh, 135 
Fatimids, 188 
Band Fazara, 169, 221 
Al-Fida, 218 
FirdawsI, 158, 159, 160 
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Fdla NegToes, 135 
Funeral prayers, 229, 233 
Fus$at, 232 


Galen, r6o 

Genealogies, 94, 96, 164 
Ghanm, 20S 
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Gharl, 213 
GhassSnids, 210 
Ghilan al-Shu'Ubl, 190 
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Graves of the Ancestors, 210 
Sacred graves, 215, 216 
Gravestones and their names, 213 
Greeks, 143, 157, 159, 160 
Greeting formulae, 37, 239 


Hair sacrifice, 225 
Al-Hamda.nl, 78, r69, 237 
Hand kissing, 143 
Ibn Harma, 129 

HarUn al-Rashld, 87, 131, 176, 184 
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Hava Ga'On, 171 

Haytham b. 'Adi, 123, 155, 177, 179 
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Abu'l-Hindi, 33 
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Al-Hala, 156 

Aba Huravra, 112, 232 
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Hacjramawt Arabs, 96 
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Halim, 203 
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Hammad, 215 
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Abu Hanifa, 124, 125 
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Jar, 70 
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Jawwlts, 61 
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Jiwar, 22 
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Jubayr b. Mufim, 167 
Judah of Galilee, 240 
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Ka'b al-Ashqari, 80 
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Muhammad b. al-Layth, 149 
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117, 208 
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237, 238 
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Mujazziz, 172 
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Ibn Munadir, 132, 133 
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Safaih, 212 
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PREFACE 


[ix] 


The second volume of Muslim Studies takes us into the midst of 
partly theological, partly popular factors which are the most import¬ 
ant points of the historical development of Islam. The greater part 
of the following studies appears here for the first time. ‘The 
Veneration of Saints’ is based on the essay ‘Le culte des saints chez 
les Musulmans’ , which was first published in the Revue de I’histoire 
des religions, II, pp. 257-351; this is, however, repeated here in a 
completely recast form. Apart from several omissions, some sections 
have been furnished with more comprehensive materials, while 
others are quite new. Excursus no. 2 reproduces, with some essential 
changes, my article ‘Influences chretiennes dans la litterature religieuse 
de VIslam’ published in the aforementioned Revue, XVIII, pp. 180- 
* 99 - 

The printing of the volume had already begun when Part IV 
of Wellhausen’s Skizzen tmd Vorarbeiten, published at that time, 
became available to me; otherwise the results of that work would 
have been used for the first chapters of the study of Hadith. Here I 
wish to point out that Wellhausen p. 70 has now to be considered 
in connection with pp. 26-7. Vol. II of Ahlwardt's extensive Berlin 
Catalogue, which can be called with full justification the most 
complete repertory of the literary history of the Hadith, became 
available just before the delivery of the MS., at the last moment, 
so to speak. 

Of MSS. quoted in this volume, I must give details about those 
which are often referred to in the notes: al-Shaybanl's K. al-Siyar 
al-Kabir, with the commentary of al-Sarakhsi, Leiden MS. Warner 
no. 373 (unfortunately in this, as well as the Vienna MS. of this work, 
the text cannot always be sharply distinguished from the com¬ 
mentary) ;* the work of al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, characterized below, 
p. 171, the same collection, no. 353 2 ; Ibn Qutayba’s Mukhtalif al- 
Hadith, the same, no. 882;® Abu Bakr al-Khassaf's A dab al-Qddt, 
the same, no. 550 4 ; Ibn al-Jawzi's K. al-Qussds wa'l-Mudhakkirin, [x] 
the same, no. 998; Asdnid al-Muhaddithin is in Leiden MS. Amin no. 

39 (Landberg, Catalogue, p. 13). The following belong to the Rifa'iyya 

1 [Al-Shaybanl’s work with al-Sarakhsi’s commentary was published in 
Hyderabad, 1335-6] 

* [Ed. Hyderabad, 1357.] 

5 [Ed. Cairo, 1326.] 

* [CAL I, pp. 180-1, S.I., p. 292.] 
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collection of the Leipzig University Library: al-Nawawi’s Taqrib 
{an adaptation of Ibn al-$alah's book, see below p. 242) and al- 
Masa’il al-Mcmthura (both in one volume, D.C. no 189) 1 ; ‘Abd al- 
Ghani al-Nabulusi’s travel book (cf. p. 290): K. al-Haqlqat wa’l- 
Majdz (no. 362)*; al-MunawI’s al-Kawakib al-Durriyya (no. 141) 3 ; 
al-Biqa'I's Tabaqdt al-Abrdr (nos. 234-37); Abu'l-Fath al-‘Awfi’s 
Ibtighd’ al-Qurba bi’l-Libds wa’l-Suhba (no. 185). Of MS. works which 
are quoted but rarely, particulars are given in the notes concerned. 

The Hadith works are quoted according to the following editions: 
al-Bukhari with al-Qastallani’s commentary, Bulaq, 1285, in 10 
vols.; Muslim with al-Nawawi’s commentary, Cairo, 1284, in 4 vols,; 
Abu Dawud, Cairo, 1280, in 2 vols; al-Nasa’i, lithography Shabdra, 
1282, in 2 vols.; al-Tirmidhi, Bulaq, 1292, in 2 vols.; Ibn Maja, 
lithogr. Delhi, 1282; the Muwatta’ with al-Zurqani’s commentary, 
Cairo, 1279-80, in 4 vols.; al-Shaybanfs recension of the Muwatta’ 
with ‘Abd al-Hayy’s commentary, lithogr. Lucknow, 1297 (cf. p. 
207); al-Dariml’s Sunan, lithogr. Cawnpore, 1293; al-Baghawi’s 
Masdbih al-Sunna, Cairo, 1294, in 2 vols. Of other frequently quoted 
works al-Damlri is quoted after the edition Bulaq, 1284, al-Kutubi’s 
Fawdt al-Wafaydt after ed. Bulaq, 1299 (cf. p. 327), aJ-Suyuti's 
Ta'nkh al-Khulafa’ after ed. Cairo, 1305 (with al-Hasan al-'Abbasi’s 
Athar al-Uwal on the margin). 

I also wish to rise this opportunity for thanking friends and 
colleagues, and liberal library administrations, for enabling me to use 
literary sources and resources which would otherwise have remained 
inaccessible to me. This time I owe special gratitude to Mr Vollers, 
Director of the Viceregal Library in Cairo, for his readiness to 
support my work by extracts and notes from the MSS. of the library 
which he administers. 

July, 1890 I- Goldziher 


1 [Taqrib, ed. Cairo, 1307; 'Le Taqrib d'en-Nawawi'. transl. and ed. M. Marais 
JA, 9th Series, XVI (1900), pp. 315-46, 478-531; XVII (1901), PP- 101-49, 
193-232, 524-39; XVIII (rgoi), pp. 61-146; al-Masa'il at-Ma’thUra (sic), 
ed. Cairo, 1352. 

»[GAL II, p. 457, S II, p. 4741 ed. Cairo, 1324-] 

* [CAL II, p. 394, 5 II, p. 417-] 



ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE HADITH 




CHAPTER ONE 


[3] 


SADITH AND SUNNA 


The word hadith means ‘tale/ ‘communication’. Not only are 
communications among those who have embraced the religious life 
called hadith, but also historical information, whether secular or 
religious, and whether of times long past or of more recent events. 1 2 
Abu Hurayra asks: 'Shall I regale you with a hadith from your 
hadiths, O community of the Ansar?’ and then tells them a story of 
an episode in the conquest of Mecca meant to strengthen their 
sense of community, just as pagan Arabs used to sing and recite 
stories of their ayyam? In the context of legends, sagas and fables 
the word hadith is also applied to the subjects of the narrative; 3 
hence the saying 'to become a hadith,’ i.e. to become an example 
which will still be recounted by later generations, 4 to become a 
mdshal (Deut. 28:37; Jer. 24:9 etc.) to posterity. 5 * * 8 

From early times linguistic usage reserved this word in religious [4] 
circles for a certain type of tale and communication without, how¬ 
ever, removing it from its general context.® ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ud 
says: ‘The most beautiful hadith is the book of Allah, and the best 


1 .Also, in ancient usage, ‘tales irom the tribal past’: wa-mina V -Jtadithi 
mahalikun wa-kkuludu, 'there are tales (from the history of the tribe) which 
bring destruction (for the frasab of the tribe); others ensure everlasting fame’, 
Ubayy b. Huraym, in scholium to al-IJadira, ed. Engelmann, pp. 12, 13. 
Zuhayr, Mu'allaqa, v. 29 (for murajjam cf. expressions such as al-Tabari, 
iii, p. 2179, 4, rajman bi’l-euitUn ); tales of everyday events, Imrq., 40, 1-2; 

50,1. 

2 Al-Baladhuri, p. 39. 

* Fragmenta historicorum arabicoritm [vol. I, Leiden, 1868], ed. de Goeje, 
p. ro2, ix: min aifddith al-arab wa-min ash'arika; Yaqflt, IV, p. 899, 8: wa-min 
aliddlth ahl al- Yaman. 

* $ara fradUhan, Agh., XIV, p. 47, 11, or uhdiithaian, XXI, p. 150, 10. 

* Both expressions are united in a verse by Abu Kalda, Agh., X, p. 120, 22: 

wa-la iusbiffii ukdiithalan mithla qd'ilinjbihi yadribu'l-amthala man yata- 

maththalu. 

8 Stories from secular history are usually called akhbdr: ruwat al-hadlth 
wa’l-akkbar, Ibn Qutayba, Shu'ara', ed. Rittershausen, p. 4, 8 (text). [Ed. 
de Goeje, p, 3, 9; it is more likely, however, that akhbar here is tautological 
and the words refer to the transmitters of the Prophet's tradition, who could 
be counted.] 
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guidance 1 is that of Muhammed’. 2 It seems that this statement, 
■which was gladly taken up and widely disseminated by the com¬ 
munity of the faithful, was ascribed to Muhammed himself by mak¬ 
ing him say, in an exhortation to the community: ‘The most beau¬ 
tiful hadith is the book of Allah; blessed is he whose heart is adorned 
therewith by Allah, 3 he whom He has permitted to be converted to 
Islam from unbelief, and he who prefers it to all other hadlths of 
man. Verily, it is the most beautiful and perfect hadith’. 4 

A certain type of hadith is here particularly praised and favoured, 
and it is for this type also that the term is later used in preference to 
others. The book of Allah, however, this 'most beautiful and perfect 
hadith', is contrasted with the general concept of hadith as being the 
highest of all religious authorities, and the term hadith is restricted 
to the Prophet’s sayings, made either on his own initiative or in 
response to a question. Abu Hurayra relates that he put to the 
Prophet the question: 'Who is the most likely to be made happy by 
your intercession on the day of the resurrection?' and that he was 
given the reply: ‘I have been expecting, Abu Hurayra, that you 
would be the first to queston me about this hadith, as I have 
observed how eager you are for the hadith’. 5 

The Prophet’s pious followers have reverently repeated the en¬ 
lightening sayings of the master and have endeavoured to preserve 
for the edification and instruction of the community everything that 
he said, both in public and in private, regarding the practice of the 
religious obligations prescribed by him, the conduct of life in general, 
[ 5 ] and social behaviour, whether in relation to the past or the future. 
When the rapid succession of conquests led them to distant countries, 
they handed on these hadlths of the Prophet to those who had not 
heard them with their own ears, and after his death they added many 
salutary sayings which were thought to be in accord with his senti¬ 
ments and could therefore, in their view, legitimately be ascribed to 
him, or of whose soundness they were in general convinced. These 
hadlths dealt with the religious and legal practices which had been 
developed under the Prophet and were regarded as setting the norm 
for the whole Islamic world. They formed the basic material of the 
hadith, which vastly increased during subsequent generations 
because of factors which will be described in the following chapters. 

In the absence of authentic evidence it would indeed be rash to 

1 Hadyun and hudan are synonymous with sunna and are sometimes inter- 
changed with it, as e.g. in the parallel passage. Aba Dawad, I, p. 240. 

! B. I'tifam, no. 2. 

s Literally: into whose heart Allah has put it as an ornament. 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 340, In later days it was found objectionable that the 
Koran should be called hadith and in this sentence hadith was altered to halam 
(speech), Ibn Maja, p. 8. 

5 B. Riqdq, no, 51. 
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attempt to express the most tentative opinion as to which parts of 
the hadith are the oldest original material, or even as to which of 
them date back to the generations immediately following the 
Prophet’s death. Closer acquaintance with the vast stock of hadlths 
induces sceptical caution rather than optimistic trust regarding the 
material brought together in the carefully compiled collections. We 
are unlikely to have even as much confidence as Dozy regarding a 
large part of the hadith, 1 but will probably consider by far the 
greater part of it as the result of the religious, historical and social 
development of Islam during the first two centuries. 

The hadith will not serve as a document for the history of the 
infancy of Islam, but rather as a reflection of the tendencies which 
appeared in the community during the maturer stages of its develop¬ 
ment. It contains invaluable evidence for the evolution of Islam 
during the years when it was forming itself into an organized whole 
from powerful mutually opposed forces. This makes the proper 
appreciation and study of the hadith so important for an under¬ 
standing of Islam, in the evolution of which the most notable 
phases are accompanied by successive stages in the creation of the 
hadith. 


II 

Each single hadith consists of two parts. First there is the chain [6] 
(silsila) of attestors, from its originator to its last transmitter, 
who have handed down the particular tradition and on whose 
authority its authenticity is based. This whole chain is called the 
sanad (support), or isnad (supporting), of the hadith; it contains the 
documentation of the hadith. 2 3 

1 To quote his own words: 'Je m’6tonne toujours, non pas qu’il y ait des 
passages faux dans la tradition {car cela rdsulte de la nature mfime des choses), 
mais qu'elle contienne tant de parties authentiques (d’aprts les critiques les 
plus rigoureux, la moitte de Bokhart mdrite cette qualification) et que, dans 
ces parties non falsifies, :1s se trouvent tant de choses qui doivent scandaliser 
un croyant sincere.’ Essai sur Vhistoire de Vlslamisme, trans. V. Chauvin, p.124. 

* In order to understand the nature of the isnad, a knowledge of the dis¬ 
tinctions—over-subtle and meticulous though they be—established by the 
Muslim science of hadith-tradition and expressed in a skilfully contrived 
terminology, is useful even for the purposes of modem criticism. To discuss 
these distinctions and terms here would involve unnecessary repetition. It is 
enough to refer to previous expositions of the subject in their chronological 

1 E. E. Salisbury, ‘Contributions from original sources to our knowledge 
of the science of Muslim Tradition’, JAOS, VII {1862), pp. 60-142 (of. ‘Die 
Zahiriten, ihr Lehrsystem und ihre Geschichte', Beilrag zur Geschichte der 
Muhammedanischen Theologie, Leip2ig, 1884, p. 22, note 1). 

2 Rev. E. Sell, The Faith of Islam (London and Madras, 1880), pp. 70-2. 

3 T, P. Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1885), s.v. tradition, pp. 

639-46. [cnwrj 
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This formal element is followed by the actual wording of the 
saying; this is called main, the text of the hadlth. It is to be noted 
[7] that the word main 1 is pre-Islamic and did not originally signify 
hadlth-text. In Old Arabic it had been used to denote ‘written text.’ 

As is well known, the traces of deserted habitations (atldl) are 
in ancient poetry often likened to runes, 2 to the mysterious old 
scripts of Christian monks or the Persians of Kisra’s time, etc., 3 to 
tattoo-marks, 4 5 and even to the worn designs on old swords and 
scabbards, 6 etc. Zuhayr once called the crumbling ruin of deserted 
dwellings 6 ‘year-old 7 8 parchments’.® The word main (pi. muffin). 

1 In this context we need not explain its use as the name of a part of the 
body. 

! Frequently wahy {e.g. Zuhayr, 15, 5 = ed. Landberg, p. 104, v. 3; 17, 3=L., 
p. 137, v. 1) or wuhiyy (Labid, Mu'allaqa, v. 2), which is explained by kitdba, by 
no means, however as ‘revelation’. 

s Many passages are to be found in Siegmund FrSnkel, Die aramdischen 
Fremdworter [im Arabischen, Leiden, 1886], p. 244; cf. my additions in Part I, 
p. in, note 1, One may also mention Hudhayl, p. 260. 1: dydtuhd 'ufru\ for the 
latter word Wellhansen’s apparatus has the Var. sifru) in Agh., XXI, p. 148, 
22, the reading is satru. 

1 Mufadd., 30, 2; Hudhayl., 90, 4; 154, 1; Tarafa, Mu'all., v. 1; al-Mntanakh- 
khil, Yaqdt, I, p. 414, 7; Labid, p. 91, v. 3; Zuhayr, Mu all., v. 2: Diwdn, 18,3 
{Landberg, p. 166, v, 3); 'Antara, 27,1. 

6 Passages in TTarafa, Part I, l.c.; cf. Agh. , II, p. 121, 11. 

« Cf. Tarafa, 19, 2: ka-suturi.'l-riqqi raqqashahu bi’l-duhd muraqqishun 
yashimuh. Mufadd., 32, 1: kamd raqqasha’l-'unwdna fi'-'l-riqqi kdtibu, deriving 
from Arabic writing conditions; Htidhayl., 280, 5, 6. Cf. from later times Agh. 
2 ,p. 75, 1°. 

7 Mithil. This epithet is also used for the atldl themselves. Agh., Ill, p, 83, 6, 
mushirun (to which the faulty v. 1. of the BtSlaq ed. must probably be corrected) 
_ 


4 F. Risch, Commenlar des ‘Izz al-Dln Abu ‘Abdallah iiber die Kunslaus- 
dritckeder Tradilionswissenschaft nebst Erlauterungen, Leiden, 1885. 

From these studies of the terminology of the isndd the reader will gather 
everything worth noting. Works not dealing specifically with isndd but of 
basic importance for our subject are: 

5 Several of Sprenger’s studies, which were the first to treat of the hadlth 
scientifically, i.e.: (a) ‘Notes on Alfred v. Kremer's edition of Wakidy’s Cam¬ 
paigns’, JASB, XXV (1856), pp. 53-74, 199-220; (b) ‘On the origin of writing 
down historical records among the Musulmans’, ibid,, p. 303-29, 375-81; 

(c) ‘fiber das Traditionswosen bei den Arabem’, ZDMG, X (1S56), pp. 1-17; 

(d) His excursus ‘Die Sunna’, Leben und Lehre des Mohammad, III (1865), 
pp. lxxvii-civ. 

6 William Muir, The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to the Era of the 
Hegira (London, 1858), I, pp. xxviii-cv (suggestive remarks on tendentious 
traditions). 

7 Alfred von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients ureter den Chalifen (Vienna, 
1875), pp. 474-504. On isndd terms, p. 480. 

8 C. Snouck Hurgronje, ‘Nieuwe bij dragon tot de kennis van den Islam', 
BTLV, TV, part 6 (1883), pp. 36-65 of the offprint. Development of the 
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belongs to the series of expressions used in such comparisons 
Wa-jald-l-suyidu ‘ani-l-tululi ka-annahdjzubrun tujiddu mutUnaha 
aqlamuhd 'Gushing brooks lay open the traces of habitations 
as if they were books whose '(faded) texts are revealed by the 
pen'. 1 

We find the same comparison used by a later poet in a verse for 
which the words by LabTd just quoted suggest a very plausible 
emendation. Al-Ahwas says in his description of a deserted camp 
(following the usual text of the poem): dawarisu ka’l-'ayni ft'l- [8] 
mahraqi . 2 The word ‘ayn has no proper sense here unless it is ex¬ 
plained as ‘like that which is visible in the writings’, i.e. that which 
had previously been visible. 3 When the graphic outline ‘ayn is 
corrected to main the description takes its place in the group of 
comparisons of which we have quoted several: 'Like the text upon 
an ancient scroll, the traces of habitation have vanished,' Main 
thus obtains in this context the meaning 'a written text’ 4 in the same 
way as ‘ ayn is the old name for a text delivered by word of mouth.® 
The choice of the word main* to describe the text of a hadlth in 

1 Labid, Mu'dllaqa, v. 8 {Kremer, Vber die Cedichte des Labyd, p. 6; mutunaha 
is translated 'outlines’). 

* Agh., VII. p. 124, 10. 

* ‘ayn, opposed to dimar ('invisible thing'), Hudhayl, 165, 4. Also athar 
(‘trace’) is opposed by 'ayn, i.e. the thing itself: la 'ayna minhtt wala athar, 
Labid, ed. Huber, 21, 2: cf. al-A'lam, ed. Landberg, p. 175, 8. AI-Maydani, I. 
p. in, penult.: tathibu atharan ba‘da ‘aynin; cf. an example in D. H. Muller, 
Burgen und Scklosser, i, p. 88,8. 

1 One must resist the temptation to find this meaning also in the words of 
Ka'b b. Zuhayr regarding his rawl, Agh. XV, p. 147, 23: yutkaqqifuha (sc. the 
verses) hatta. tallna mutunuha. The iipage here is taken from the preparation 
of a spear (cf. Schwarzlose, Waffen der alien Araber, in the index s.w. and 
P- 139, 5) and is stated even more clearly in 'Adi b. al-Riqa', Agh., VIII, p. 

184, i-4=N0Ideke, Beilrttge zur Iienniniss der Poesie der alien Araber [Han¬ 
nover, 1864], p. 47, 3-4. This passage also shows that the old rawis were not 
merely echoes of the poets but that they participated in the perfection of the 
works of others which they passed on. Therefore famous poets may be rawis 
of works of their fellow-poets (see Zuhayr in Ahlwardt, Bemerkungen iiber die 
Echtheit der alten arabischen Gedichte, p. 62). Of a poet who is also a rawl it is 
said: ijtama'a lahu al-shi'r wa'l-riw&ya. Interesting information about this 
relationship is to be found in Agh., VII, p. 78. 

5 See my note in Fleischer, Kleinere Schriflen [von Henrich L. Fleischer, 
Gcsammelt, durchgesehen und vermehrt, Leipzig, 1883-8] 1, p. 619; cf. 'Urwa b. 
al-Ward, ed. Ndldeke, 30, 3: Agh. n, p. 94, 22. 

* Unfortunately I have unable to determine the earliest occurrence of this 
term in hadlth literature. 

wa-muhllu. This also explains the saying directed against aflal poetry: qalu’l• 
■salamu ‘alayka yd atlalujqttltu'l-salamu 'ala’l-muhlli m, muhalu al-Maydani, 

II, p. 235, 22. Cf. al-talal al-muhwil in Yaqttt, III, p. 648, 2. 

8 JRaqqan muhlla, Zuhayr, 11, 2 (Landberg, p. 188, v. 2); cf. ibid., 18, 1 
(L. p. 166, v. x) lahu huqubun. 
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contradistinction to its documentation through a chain of authorities 
may be considered, to disprove the assumption that in the view of 
Muslims the hadith in its original form could not have been written 
down and was confined only to verbal traditions. Rather can it be 
assumed that the writing down of the hadith was a very ancient 
method of preserving it, and that reluctance to preserve it in written 
form is merely the result of later considerations. 1 The oldest parts 
[ 9 ] of the hadith material are presumably those of which it is said that 
they were already preserved in writing during the first decades. 2 
There is nothing against the assumption that the Companions and 
disciples wished to keep the Prophet's sayings and rulings from 
being forgotten by reducing them to writing. How could com¬ 
munities which preserved the wise sayings (hikma) of ordinary mor¬ 
tals in writing in sahlfas (as will be more fully described in the first 
section of Chapter VIII) have left the survival of the Prophet’s 
sayings to the chance of oral transmission? Many a Companion of 
the Prophet is likely to have carried his sahifa with him and used 
it to dispense instruction and edification to his circle. The contents of 
these saMfas were called main al-kadUk\ those who disseminated 
these texts named in succession their immediate authorities, and 
thus the isnad came into being. 

There is a whole range of data available about such saMfas from 
the first generation of Islam. It cannot be ascertained whether the 
existence of those expressly mentioned as saMfas and kutub accords 
with reality, or whether they are the inventions of later generations 
used to provide justification for later saMfas against an opposition 
hostile to the writing down of hadith. The kitab of Asma’ bintUmays 
(d. 38), who took part in the flight to Ethiopia with her husband 
Ja’far b. 'Ali Jalib and married Abu Bakr after Ja'far's death, 3 will 
no doubt inspire much distrust. It is said that various sayings of the 
Prophet are collected together in this kitab, and it is cited by a 
Shi'ite historian, 4 probably because of the supposition that Asma’ 
was constantly in the company of Fatima and would thus be a pro¬ 
per source for knowledge of hadith. Many reports are derived from 
Asma’, among others the communication about the miracle of the 
splitting of the moon ( shaqq al-qamar ). 5 Another kitab from ancient 
times is that of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada (d. in Hawran ca. 15), from which a 

1 See Chapter VII below. 

* Kremer, Culturgesch., I, p. 475. 

5 Some information about this woman is to be found in Agh., XI, p. 67. 

* Al-Ya'qabi, II, pp. 114. 128. 

* It seems that there was some resistance in Sunni circles to the recognition 
of badlths derived from Asma’; the remark of Ahmad b. Salih (180-248) would 
indicate such reluctance: 'He who follows the path of science should not 
neglect the hadith of Asma’ as it belongs to the proofs of tradition'; Q5di 
‘Iyad, al-Shifd, i, p. 240. 
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son of Sa'd hands down legal customs of the Prophet, 1 and there is a [10] 
sahifa of 'Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-'A? (d. 65), which this Companion 
named al-sadiqa {'the truthful one’).® This is likely to be the sa.lj.ifa. 
from which his great-grandson, 'Amr b. Shu’ayb (d. 120), took his 
traditional material, 3 and for this reason later critics have not 
considered traditions derived by him from his great-grandfather 
as being entirely valid. 4 From the ?afyifa of Samura b. Jundab 
(d. 60) 5 hadiths were also taken; these records, about which however 
there is some confusion, 6 are probably identical with the risala 
of Samura to his children ‘in which there was much knowledge 
{‘ilm )’. 1 Finally, the sahifa of Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah (d. ca. 78)® must 
be mentioned, dating from the time of the Companions; we are told 
that 'Iraqi Qatada (d. 117) passed on the contents of this collection 
of hadiths.* 

The Shi'ite branch of Islam mention a number of kutub dating 
from ancient times, for the authenticity of which there is no really 
firm basis. (These adherents of the Shi'a are even more prone than 
orthodox Islam itself to refer back to old writings and documents 
containing justification for their teachings, 10 and have therefore 
produced more pseudo-evidentihl literature than the so-called Sun¬ 
nites.) To these belongs the sahifa of Asma’ bint Umays mentioned 
above. Shi'ite critics often admit, with commendable frankness, .the 
fact that apocryphal books exist in the literature of their sect. 11 
Regarding one book, which was handed down under the name of 
‘Umara b. Ziyad, alleged to be associated with the Ansar, the person 
responsible for putting it into circulation admitted that 'Umara was 
a man who descended from heaven in order to communicate the [11] 
traditions contained in it and then returned to heaven without delay. 

This caused even Shi'ite critics 12 to confess that this ‘Umara never 

I Al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 251, 21. 

* Occasionally mentioned in Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wttstenfeld, p. 230, 5, but 
erroneously attributed to 'Abd Allah b. ‘Umar; cf, W. Muir, Mahomet, I, p. 
xxxiii. [See also al-Khaflb al-Baghdadi, K. Taqytd at-'Ilm, pp. 840.] 

* Tahdhib , p. 479. 

* Al-Tirmidhi, I, pp. 66, ult., 125, 14. 

4 Ibid., I, p. 244, 4: faltifat Samura. 

* Aba Dawhd, II r p. 132, ult., confuses this with a kitab of Ibn Sabra (d. 

162) {cf. Ibn Qutayba, p. 246, 16): kitab Ibn Sabra wa-qalu Samura wa-qalu 
Sumayra, 

7 Tahdhib, p. 304, 7. 

8 Tab. Huff., 4, no. n, without giving a source. 

8 Al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 247, 3: innama yuhaddith Qatada ‘an ?a}fifat Sulayman 
al-Yashkurl wa-kana lahu kitab 'art Jabir b, ‘Abd Allah. 

10 See my Beitrdge zur Literaturgeschichte der ShVa [ tend der sunnitischen 
Polemik in Sitzungsberichte der K. Abademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 
*874], P- 55- 

II Al-TasI, List ofShi'a Books, p. 148, 1 3. 

18 In ‘Alam al-Huda, Nadad al-Iddb, p. 236. 
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existed and that the books linked to his name must be spurious. 

As one of the oldest books appearing in these circles is mentioned the 

kitdb of a companion of ‘All named Sulaym b. Qays al-Hilali 1 who 

died at the time of the persecution of the enemies of the Umayyads 

under al-Hajjaj. 2 Shi'ite theologians refer to this book even in later 

times. 3 

The ancient writings here mentioned by no means exhaust the 
number of salfifas and kulub which are quoted as written documents 
for the hadlth of the first century. Further examples of this type are 
given in a collection of sources by Sprenger, 4 which the references 
above are intended to supplement. 

hi 

The terms sunna and hadith must be kept distinct from one 
another. Several attempts have been made to define the difference 
between the two, though, on the other hand, it has also been asserted 
that they are identical or relatively synonymous. The latter view has 
some justification as far as the later development of Islamic ter¬ 
minology is concerned; but if only the original senses of the two 
words are considered, they are by no means the same. The difference 
which has to be kept in mind is this: hadlth means, as has been 
shown, an oral communication derived from the Prophet, whereas 
sunna, in the usage prevailing in the old Muslim community, refers 
to a religious or legal point, without regard to whether or not there 
exists an oral tradition for it. A norm contained in a hadlth is 
[ 12 ] naturally regarded as sunna; 5 but it is not necessary that the sunna 
should have a corresponding hadith which gives it sanction. It is 
quite possible that the contents of a hadith may contradict the 
sunna or, as we might say, the jus consuetu&inis ,® and it is the task 
of subtle theologians and harmonists to find a way out. 

The distinction between hadith and sunna is also retained in the 
literature of the subject, the first being a theoretical discipline, the 
second a compendium of practical rules; their only common char- 

1 Flugel confuses this man in his notes (p. 95) to the Fihrist with a man of 
the name of Sulaym who, however, died in the time of ‘Uthman. See Wiisten- 
feld. Register zu den genealogischen Tabellen.p. 430. 

* Fihrist, p. 219. 

J In 'Aiam al-Huda, op. cit., p. 354, penult. 

* JASB {1856}, pp. 317 fi. 

6 For example, Abu DawOd, II, p. 48, quotes a saying of the Prophet on the 
occasion of the death of a Muslim in the state of ijiram. Ahmad b. fjanbal 
remarks on this: fl hddhd'l-fadith khams suncm (‘five sunnas are contained in 
this hadith 1 ), i.e. five religious and ritual customs of the Prophet from which 
the norm for similar cases must be derived. 

6 Al-Tawdlb. ed. Kazan (1883), p. 362, penult.: fa-kddhd'l-hadUh mukhdiif 
li'l-qiyds ,. . . wa'l-sunna 
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acteristic is that the knowledge of both of them is rooted in tradition. 

This can be seen from the following example: 'Abd al-Rahman b. 
al-Mahdi (d. 198) characterizes the three theological authorities 
Sufyan al-Thawrl, al-Awza‘1 and Malik b. Anas by saying that the 
first was an imam in the hadlth but not in the sunna (i.e. he had 
gathered much material about the Prophet’s sayings without be¬ 
coming an authority for what is to be taken as the traditional norm 
in the rites and laws that govern the practical conduct of life); 
the second was: imam fi’l-sunna wa-laysa U-imdm fi'l-hadith (i.e. 
he knew the law without being an authority on the traditional 
sayings of the Prophet); but Malik was an undisputed master in 
both these fields {imamfihimd jamVan ) 1 In the same way it is said 
of Abu Yusuf, the well-known pupil of Abu Hanifa, that he was 
safyib hadlth wa-sahib sunna . 2 

A striking example from the Hadlth literature which may serve to 
exemplify the difference is this. At the end of a tradition by Abu 
Dawud, which is traced back to the Companion Anas b. Malik, 
but not to an oral communication of the Prophet, it is said: ‘If I 
were to say that he (the transmitter) has traced back ( rafa’ahu) 
this saying to the Prophet, I would be speaking the truth, but he 
only said, "Thus is the sunna”,’ 3 4 i.e. there is no hadlth relating to this 
but it must be taken as sunna. 

With this is connected the fact that, if the sunnas are attested by 
passages in the hadlth which support them, this point is specifically 
mentioned. For example, a book is entitled in this sense: kitab [ 13 ] 
al-sunan bi-shawdhid al-hadUh, i.e. a book of the sunnas with 
supporting passages from the hadlth. 1 

xv 

The concept of the sunna was from the beginning influential as 
the standard of correctitude in the ordering of individual and 
communal life in those Arab communities which from the appearance 
of Islam embraced a way of life and order of society in accordance 
with Islamic religious beliefs. 

There was no need for Muslims to invent this concept and its 
practical significance; they were already current among the old 
pagans of the Jahiliyya (see Part I, p. 46). For them sunna was all 
that corresponded to the traditions of the Arabs and the customs 
and habits of their ancestors, and in this sense the word was still 
used in Islamic times by those Arab communities which had been 

1 In al-Zurqani, I, p. 4. 

2 Yafiya b. Mu'In in Tab. Huff.. VI, no. 41. 

* Aba DawQd, I, p. 210, bottom. 

4 Fikyist, p. 230, 3. 
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only very little affected by Muslim religion. 1 Under Islam the con¬ 
tent of the old concept and the meaning of the word that corres¬ 
ponded to it underwent a change. To the pious followers of Muham- 
med and his oldest communities sunna meant all that could be shown 
to have been the practices of the Prophet and his earliest followers. 
The Muslim community was supposed to honour and obey the new 
sunna in the same way as the pagan Arabs had revered the sunna of 
their ancestors. The Islamic concept of sunna is a revised statement 
of ancient Arab views. ‘May you follow'—so the Prophet is made to 
say—‘in the ways of those who preceded you, span by span, ell by 
ell, though they lead you to the lair of a lizard.’ 2 3 

The sunna appears to have gained prevalence first of all among the 
pious circles of Medina. The oldest saying, which exhorts the 
people to keep to customs and conditions as they were during the 
patriarchal times of Islam and condemns all innovations which are 
not founded on such customs, bears the stamp of Medina. According 
[ 14 ] to this saying, the Prophet declared Medina to be sacred {harrama ); 
no tree may be felled there, man ahdatha ftha. hadathan, i.e. ‘may he 
who introduces new things into this town be cursed by Allah, Iris 
angels and all men.’ 1 * * 5 6 It is true that originally by l}adath was meant 
political bid'a, political dissidence,® but for a Muslim acknowledge¬ 
ment of a lawfully established government falls within the category 
of sunna in the same way as obedience to other religious laws. 
In fact the word hadath is also used from early times for ritualistic 
bid'a. Yd bunayya iyyaka wa'l-hadatk, ‘My son, beware of in¬ 
novations,’ says a father to his son 0 when he hears him recite the 
bismillah formula aloud at the beginning of the salat { jahran ) 
whereas, according to the putative sunna 7 it should be whispered. 
In some versions of the saying discussed here a sentence is inserted 
before the curse: wa-man awd muhditkan, ‘and he who harbours an 
innovator.’ 8 The same idea appears in another context, in a saying 
which also has the purpose of combating an opinion of the followers 


1 Ag)i., VII, p. 119, 5: wa-inna'l-sa'iruna bi'l-sunnati: and also the term 
bid' a, to be discussed later, ibid., p. nr, 4, 5 from the bottom. There is no 
trace of Islam among the people rvho figure in these stories. 

* In al-Damlrl, i, p. 408, 8 from the bottom, where this tradition is cited, it 
reads ‘into a hive of bees’. 

9 B. J'tiiam, no. 14, cf. Ibn Maja, p. 296, ult. [Verspreide Geschr., II, pp. 72 f.] 

* rtifdrn, no. 6. [Cf. Wellhausen, Rests arabischen Heidenihums, p. 70] 

5 Cf. Agh., XXI, p. 144, 22: m& alidathtu fi’l-islami badathan wa-ld akhrajtu 
min (d'atin yadan, Ibn Qutayba, p. 106, I. Cf. Hebrew shdutm, Prov. 24:21, 
‘those who change’=‘rebels’. 

* Al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 51: and the son says of the father: wa-Iam ara akadan 
min a$bdb rasuli-llaki kana abghada ilayhi al-hadath fl’l-isldm, 

, Cf. Literaturgesch. derSchi'a, p. 86. 

6 B. Fadd’il al-Madina, no, 1, Jizya, no. 10, 17, al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 17. 
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of ‘All (Shfa) who believed that the Prophet had imparted to 'All 
special doctrines which he withheld from the other believers. 
Orthodox Islam endeavoured to fight this view in very many of the 
hadlths. The sentence referred to is ascribed to Ibrahim al-Taymi of 
iraq (d. 92), who is reputed to ,have said of his father: 'All b. Abi 
Talib has told us in his khutba, ‘He who believes that he may find 
among us something that we read apart from the book of Allah 
and this scroll here'—meaning a scroll hanging from the scabbard 
(girdb) of his sword— 'is lying. This scroll contains the laws relating 
to compensation for damage caused by animals and for other 
injuries. 1 It also contains this: The Prophet says: 'Medina is haram 
between the mountains of ‘Ayn and Thawr; 2 he who introduces new [ 15 ] 
things into this area or harbours an innovator, may he meet with 
. . . etc.’ Yet other laws—about the equality of Muslims, the pro¬ 
hibition of the use of any other than a genuine genealogy 3 —are 
quoted as being contained in this scroll. 1 * 

We thus see that this group of sayings forbidding the introduction 
of innovations has special reference to Medina. This town was to 
become the stronghold of the sunna, as also the oldest source of its 
rise and growth. In Medina lived those who first taught the sayings 
of the Prophet by which life was to be regulated, 6 7 and for this 
reason it is also called the home of the sunna, dar al-sunna .* But 
things did not stop there. When the sunna which till then had been 
neglected began to be disseminated to the outside world, Medina’s 
privilege as guardian of the patriarchal way of life was universalized. 

The tradition was already current in the earliest 'Abbasid period 
that ‘Umar inserted in every treaty made with a conquered town a 
clause that the inhabitants must not give refuge to innovators 
(layu'wu land muhdithan ).' 1 How such a universalization came about 
may easily be seen by considering another, shortened, version 
(cited from a different source) of the speech of ‘All just mentioned 
(where, incidentally, qirab, ‘scabbard’, has changed to qarn, a ‘horn’), 

1 These are also quoted from other scrolls, e.g. the K. al-Ifazm, see Zdhiriten, 
p. 2ir, top. In another version the paragraph on Medina is not quoted among 
the contents of the scroll; al-Dariml, p. 308. 

* This mountain, which is not situated in the district of Medina, has given 
the commentators much trouble, and its occurrence in the definition of the 
territory of Medina was variously interpreted. Al-Nawawl, in a note on the 
passage, and Yaqat, s.v., I, p. 939; bayna labatayha, ‘between the two areas of 
lava (karra)', is another way of delimiting Medina. 

! See Part I, p. 126. 

4 Muslim, III, p. 291, 

* Note the remark of al-Nawawf, Tahdhtb, p. 362, 2. 

* Al-Tabari, i, p. 1820, 18; Vtisam, no. 16. 

7 K. al-KharSj. p. 22, 16. 

* Perhaps this word may be explained by the following version of the story; 
kataba hitaban fi’l-sadaqati faqaranahu bi-sayfihi, K. al-Khardj, p. 43,” 16, 
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in which a general reference is made to people ‘who introduce new 
things and give refuge to innovators’; there is no longer any mention 
of Medina. 1 But this tendency to extend the curse to innovators in 
general appeared even in the oldest text. In ‘All’s saying the word 
[ 16 ] ‘within’ (fiha, 'in Medina’) was simply cancelled. Thus this sentence 
was made to apply beyond Medina to the whole of Islam. 2 


v 

A hdatha * is the most usual term in the early Islamic period for the 
introduction of innovations not based on the ancient customs of 
patriarchal times. ‘A’isha quotes the Prophet’s saying: man alidatha 
ft amrina hddhd md laysa minhu* fa-huwa riddun, ‘he who introduces 
into our cause new things that are not already in essence within it, 
is reprehensible'; 5 or in another version: man <amila ‘amalan laysa 
‘alayki amrund fa-huwa riddun , 'he who does something that is not 
in accordance with our cause is reprehensible.’® From this follows the 
doctrine: sharr al-umur muhdathdtuhd, ‘the worst things of all are 
innovations,’ 7 or, as the poet Hassan b. Thabit is made to say: 
inna’Ukhald'iqa fa-lam sharruhd'irbida'u, ‘Know that of all attributes 
the most evil are innovations.' 8 

Conformity with traditional custom, i.e. the sunna, is enjoined as 
strongly as new forms and institutions are discouraged.® The stan¬ 
dard of the sunna is above all the direct commandment, the tacit 
agreement, or the indubitable practice of the Prophet. The sunna is 
anything that the Prophet has decreed, whether spontaneously or 

1 Agh., Ill, p. 159. 

* The tradition is in this form in Aba Da wad, I, p. 202, II, p. 162, without 
fiha. 

3 This expression is used even in reference to God. Before the migration of 
the faithful to Ethiopia it was customary for the Prophet to return salutations 
even during prayer. He later abandoned this practice, giving the reason that 
God had revealed to him a new law regarding it: inna-ll&ha yuhditku min 
amrihi md yashd’u wa-inna-llaha jalla wa-azza qad ahdatha an Id tukallimu 
Aba DawUd, I, p. 92, bottom. 

* Var. flhi. 

3 Muslim, IV, p. 169; B. $ulk, no. 5: Aba DawQd, II, p. 169: Ibn Maja, p. 3. 
This hadith is quoted by al-Shaybanl, K. al-Siyar al-Kablr, fol. 49a [I, 148] 
(v. 1. adkhala ) in reference to someone performing a pious religious service 
which was not based on the sunna. 

* I'tisdm, no. 20, In Aba DawCd, ibid. : man sana'a amran 'aid ghayri 
amrina. 

7 Ibid., no. 2. This sentence is put to polemic use in a poem by the Shi'ite 
poet Abu Hurayra al-Tjli, Fragm. hist, arab., p. 230, 4 from the bottom. 

* Ibn HishSm, p. 936, ult. = ^g*., IV., p. g, 8. [ Dlwan, ed. Hirschfeld, no. 23, 
41 - 

* Al-Ghazali, ITiyd', I, pp. 78-80, brings together many sayings relevant to 
this point. 
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in a given case, sura or kuna sunnatan,^ or, as is said, jurat 1 2 or madat [ 17 ] 
al-sunna ' alayhi 3 4 * or biki* i.e. the sunna is guided by it, it is recog¬ 
nized as valid sunna. In cases where no fixed law existed, the 
pious looked for evidence of the way in which the Prophet judged 
such circumstances. If any such evidence could be produced it 
became possible to establish the sunna in respect to the case in 
doubt. In ‘Umar II’s time the boundary between majority and 
minority had still not been decided; Nafi' succeeded in finding a 
hadlth from which it was evident that the Prophet had refused a 
youth of fourteen the rights of majority but unhesitatingly accorded 
them a year later when he had attained the age of fifteen. ‘Umar, 
who was always zealous to establish the sunna in all matters, 
thereupon said: This, then, is the age-limit between majority and 
minority. 6 Only by such documentation could a legal opinion 
or institution acquire the force of law in the eyes of pious Muslims. 

Ts this a matter which you have heard from the Prophet or 
is it merely your own opinion?’® was the question that pious 
followers of the sunna asked about each new institution they 
encountered. 

It was not only to matters relating to important institutions of 
communal life and social conduct that the standard of the sunna 
was applied. Even in regard to the most trivial circumstances and 
usages of private life and intercourse, pious Muslims sought the 
sunna, for a relevant indication from the way of life of the Prophet, 
in order to imitate it or to avoid contradicting it. In deciding whether 
it was permissible to wear a gold signet ring, the sole criterion was to 
find out whether the Prophet wore such jewellery. 7 Even questions 
of good manners and social behaviour were settled by reference to [ 18 ] 
the sunna. It regulated the forms of greeting and good wishes; 
if someone wanted to know what to say to a person who sneezes 
he would find rules in the sunna, and he was not a good Muslim if 
he was guided in such matters by his own invention or, worse, by 
foreign customs. A pious Muslim historian takes it amiss that in 
matters of court etiquette the 'Abbasid rulers did not follow the 
sunna but the more refined customs of the 'Ajam, and that they did 
not permit ordinary men to approach the ruler with their wishes and 

1 B. Libas , no. 6; Tafslr, no. 183; Aytnan, no. 28. 

1 B. I'iifam, no. 4, nafidal sunnatan, Abtt Dawfid, II, p. 167. 

* Al-Muwafta', III, p. 54; ibid., IV, p. 33; Tahdhib, p. 284, 5: ‘When Sa‘Id 
b. al-Musayyib says madat al-sunna, one’s doubts must needs be stilled’. 

4 Agh., XV, p. 94, 16: nataqa’l-kitabu lakum bidhaka mu?addiqan jwa-madat 
bihi $tmanu'l-nabiyyi’l-(dhiri. In the text quoted in Z&hiriten, p. 220, 7, 8. 
qadiya must therefore twice be corrected to (sunna) ntddiya. 

* B. Shahddat, no. 18; Aba YCisuf, K. at-Kharaj, p. 106. 

* Abu DSwOd, I, p. 233. 

* B. Vtifdm, no. 4. 
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requests in the accustomed way. 1 A Barmecide court official re¬ 
proved an Arab for making the usual response when the caliph 
sneezed; the caliph approved the official’s action with the words: 
asaba 'l-rajul al-sunna wa-akhta'a’Ir-adab, ‘the man acted correctly 
from the point of the sunna, but he sinned against etiquette.’ The 
pious historian cannot, however, refrain from remarking: ‘Refined 
customs are to be found nowhere but in the sunna of the Prophet.’ 2 * 

The chapters adab (‘good manners’) and libas (‘dress’) in the 
various collections of traditions afford a number of good examples 
on this point. For the sake of brevity we will quote but one passage.® 
'Abd Allah b. ‘Umar was questioned by his companion ‘Ubayd b. 
Jurayj: T see that you practise four things that I have seen none of 
your companions do: of the comers of the Ka'ba 4 you touch only the 
[ 19 ] two southernmost; 5 * further, I notice that you wear tanned sandals; 
then, that you colour (your hair) yellow; 5 and finally, that when you 
arrive in Mecca you call out the ihlal formula on the day of the 
tarwiya (the eighth day of the pilgrim-month) whereas other people 
call it as soon as they see the new moon.’ 7 ‘Abd Allah replied: ‘As 
regards the corner-stones, I have seen the Prophet touch only those 
two corners; as to the tanned sandals, I have seen the Prophet 
wearing sandals without hair, and performing his ablutions in them; 8 

^ I have also seen the Prophet dye his hair yellow, 9 and that is why I 

1 Al-'Iqd, X, p, 165, bottom, throws much light on the story of MaqrizI; there 
the views of the Barmecide Yahyi b, Khalid on proper deportment towards 
kings is fully discussed. 

* Al-Maqrizi, ed. G. Vos, p. 56, 53 f. Their high officials surrounded them¬ 
selves with greater pomp than had been customary in earlier periods, Abtt'l- 
Matiasin, X, p. 379, 9. 

* Al-Muwatta’, II, p. 164=al-ShaybSnI, p. 222; B. Libas. no. 37; Aba Dawttd, 
1, p. 177. 

* It was an ancient Arab custom to do reverence to all four comers {Al- 
Mtmatta', II, p. 2x1) and one apparently retained in early Islam (Hudhayl., 
286, 37: wa-mustaiimum arkanahU mutatawwifu, cf. Ibn Qutayba, Shu'ard’, p. 
9, 6, Rittershausen [ed. de Goeje, p. 8] = N8ldeke, Beitr. Poesie, p. 44. 1) before 
the sunna prevailed; after this only the two yamdniyyan were so treated. On 
this point Mu’awiya is said to have gone contrary to the practice ascribed to 
the Prophet by saying; ‘No part of the (holy) house may be omitted’ (Al- 
Tirmidhi, I, p. 163). According to a version in al-Azraqi (p. 295, top) the question 
was not why “Abd Allah touched only two corners, but why he touched any 
at all; cf. parallel passages in al-Nasa", I, p. 265. 

5 al-yamaniyyayn, dual a potion, i.e. the southern and eastern (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka, I, p. 2, bottom) or, better, theYemeniteand 'Iraqi.Thisexample 
may be added to Grdnert’s study. Die Begriffsprdponderam im Altarabischen 
(Vienna, 1886). 

8 See Tahdhlb, p. 83, 3. 

7 Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, p. 75, note 1 [= Vsrspreide 
Geschr., I, 51, note 4]. 

8 Cf. al-NasS’I, I, p. 12, bottom. 

* Ibid., II, p. 215. 
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prefer to do the same. But as for the ihlal, I have never heard the 
Prophet say the formula before his mount was ready for the journey.’ 

VI 

The power attributed to the sunna as the normative principle 
in the Muslim's life is as old as Islam. Already at the end of the first 
century the principle was formed: al-sunna qadiya 'cda'l-Qur’an 
wa-laysa aUQur'an bi-qadin ’ald’lrsunna, 'the sunna is the judge of 
the Koran, and not vice versa.’ 1 Yet a comparison of the evidence 
from different periods leads to the conclusion that the overriding. 
power given to the sunna—we consider here the theoretical views of [ 
pious circles—has been continuously increasing with the passage of 1 
time. The examp le of M akhul (d. 112) shows that in olden times 
considerable latitude was still allowed regarding the practical 
application of the sunna. In a hadIth a decision of the Prophet is 
related which says that a man who is unable to provide a bridal gift 
for the girl he is wooing—'not even an iron signet ring’—can satisfy 
the obligation (which is, of course, normally an essential factor in 
validating a marriage) by teaching the bride some verses of the [20] 
Koran. Makhul declares without hesitation that this decision of the 
Prophet cannot possibly be a generally acceptable norm. 2 Likewise 
al- 2uhri (d . 124) can still take the liberty of declaring that an ex- 
trefnelylenient decision of the Prophet regarding the law of fasts 
cannot be taken as a precedent and belongs to the category of 
special privileges (A haigd’is) of the Prophet. 3 Later scholars have 
often made use of such remarks when they tried to curb and dis¬ 
cipline the mania for sunna, which went to ridiculous lengths. 4 In 
general, however, it is noticeable that the endeavour to raise the 
sunna to a position of equality with the sacred book in establishing 
the law comes more and more into evidence. Everything that the 
Prophet ordained in religious matters—the theological term is 
sunan al-hudd 5 —He has decreed at God’s command; it was revealed 
to him as was the Koran, or as Muslim believers put it, it was 
brought by the angel Gabriel at Allah’s command. Anas b. Malik 
is quoted as saying: ‘Accept my communications, for I have received 
them from the Prophet, and He from the angel Gabriel, who hadj 
them from God.'® This divine origin of traditional laws and prac- 

1 Al-DarimI, p. 77, top. The saying is ascribed to Yahysl b. [Abi] Kathir 
{d. 120) in al-Khatlb al-Baghdadt, fol. 6a [ed. Hyderabad, p. 14]. 

1 Aba DawUd, I, p. 209. 

* Ibid., p. 238: wa-tnnamd kdna hadha rukhsatan lahtt khas§atan. 

4 Z&hiriten, pp, 81-5. 

* Aba Dawtd, I, p. 47, bottom: imta'llaha shared a ti-nabiyyihi sunan al-hudd. 

4 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 314, bottom. 
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tices was not taken for granted in olden times, as is evident from 
‘Umar II’s comment to ‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr; ‘Think what you say' 1 
when the latter told him the story of the revelation regarding the 
proper times for prayer (which were still not settled in the Umayyad 
period). Such scruples had vanished by the time of the development 
of hadith-theology (second to third centuries). Sunna and Koran were 
considered as of entirely equal importance. Already by the middle 
of the second century al-Shaybani had decided in a positive sense the 
problem whether ordinances of the sunna could abrogate those of the 
Koran, 2 and al-Shafi'I did not find this view surprising. 3 The Qadi 
[21] al-Khassaf (d. 261) takes it for granted in the third century that a 
sunna mutawdtira (i.e. a sunna recognized by an unbroken chain of 
generations) has equal force with the Koran, 4 and his contemporary 
Ibn Qutayba defends, and gives reasons for, the thesis of the divine 
origin of the sunna. 5 * 

Imitation of the salaf, the pious ancestors who formed their 
habits of life under the eyes and on the example of the Prophet, 
became more and more the ideal of pious Muslims.® Gradually 
salafi, i.e. ‘one who imitates his ancestors’, 7 becomes the supreme 
title of praise in pious society. This view of life positively bred the 
fanatics of the sunna who searched everywhere for evidence relating 
to the habits of the Prophet and his Companions 8 * 10 and sought 
opportunities to practice them in order to rescue them from oblivion, 
resuscitation of an antiquated custom that had disappeared because 
Ihyd’ al-sunna ,» ‘revival of the sunna,’ was the name given to the 
of altered circumstances. 1 ® This was the highest praise, in the eyes 
of the pious, and rulers whose piety it was desired to acclaim were 
said to have ‘revived and renewed the sunna of those who lived 
before.’ 11 Such a revival was considered most meritorious, and its 

1 Aba Dawnd, I, p. 15; cf. p. 41. 

I Al-Siyar al-Kciblr, fol. 24b [i, 68]: wa-naskh al-kitab bi'l-sunna al-tnashhilra 
allatl talaqqdha al-ulama bi’l-qabUlja'is. 

* In al-Suyfi$I, Itqan, II, p, 25; for various opinions on this point see al- 
Taftazani, Talwlh, ed. Kazan {1883}, p. 416. [Cf. J. Schacht, The Origins 
of Muhammedan Jurisprudence, pp. 15, 46-7]. 

4 [Aba Bakr al-Khassaf,] A dab al-Q5di, fol. 7a, top. 

‘ Mukhtalif at-Hadith, pp. 194, 232, elucidates this view by examples. 

* AbO’l-Mahasin, I, p. 739, 15: tashabbaha bi’l-fahaba. 

7 Tab. fluff., XXVIII, no. 2r; cf. aUMushtdbih. ed. de Jong, p. 269, 9. 

8 A satirical reference to this way of life may be found in Maqama 29 of 
Hariri (ed. de Sacy, p. 358, 1: 363, 8): a family who fixed the amount of their 
daughter's dowry by what the Prophet gave for his bride. 

* In olden times the ‘revival of the sunna’ is often nothing but its first origin 
and establishment; see my study ‘Muhammedanisches Recht in Theorie und 
Wirklichkeit' ( Ztschr.fvergleich. Rechtswissenschaft, VIII, pp. 409 ff.). 

10 Another phrase is: an'asha sunnatan, Tahdhlb, p. 468, 5, 10. 

II Ibn Maja, p. 19. 
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promoter enjoyed the reward of all those who in consequence of his 
action followed again the defunct sunna. 1 All parts of the Islamic 
world have contributed their share to the curiosities of sunna-revival. 
The Maghrib! provinces, however, have proved richer sources of 
extravagant revivals than eastern Islam. A scholar of Cordova in the 
fourth century revived the disused legal custom of IV an by allowing 
himself to pronounce this curse against his wife in a public assembly 
at the mosque; and when his contemporaries considered that this 
was beneath his dignity he replied: ‘My only object is ihyd’sunna- 
tin , 2 The Andalusian Umayyad ruler al-Hakam endeavoured in his 
war against the Christians to restrict the fighting to the times of 
day during which the Prophet had once fought the unbelievers; 
and the teller of the tale remarks that he probably did so in order 
to take an example from the hadith of the Prophet 3 * (ta’assi’an 
U-hadith al-nabi).* In the Maghrib entire dynasties sought their 
legal title in the restoration of the sunna, and none more so than 
that of the Almohads, 5 of whom some went to extremes in this 
direction. In 693 Abu Ya'qub discontinued the use of the customary 
units of dry measure and made his faqths introduce the mudd ( al- 
mudd al-nabawi 6 ) which was in use at Medina at the time of the 
Prophet. 7 8 Such things were called ihyd’ al-sunna. 

The opposite from ihyd al-sunna is imatat al-sunna, i.e. the killing 
of the sunna, the neglect of the details of legal practices as fixed by 
the sunna. In this context the object of the word amdta is sometimes 
the name of the legal practice of which the details and conditions 
prescribed by the sunna are neglected though the legal institution 
itself is maintained. It is said, for example: idhd kdnat ’alaykum 
umard‘ yumituna al-salat, 'if you are subjected to rulers who kill 
the salat ’; 6 this does not mean those who abolish the institution of 
the salat but those who yu’akkkhiruna al-salat, i.e. do not keep 
exactly to the times of the safaf-rite as decreed by the sunna. 


VII 

Parallel to the ‘revival of the sunna’ is the ‘killing of innovations,’ 
imatat al-bid'a. Bid'a is the opposite of sunna and a synonym for 

1 Agh., XV, p. 94, 18. 

1 Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Codera, no. 19, p. 15, and cf. B. tpaldt, no. 44. 

* B. Jizya, no. 1. 

* Al-Baydn al-Mughrib, II, p. 76. 

* ZDMG., XLI, pp. 106 f. 

* Cf. Snouck Hurgonje, Mekka, II. p. 98. 

’ Qarlas, p. 266; cf. for this measure al-Maqqarl, I, pp. 810 f. 

8 Aba DawOd, I, p. 45. In another version we find the paraphrase: yufallBna 
al-salat li-ghayr tnlqaiiha. 


[22] 
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rriuhdath or hadath {pi. ahddth)} together with which it often appears 
[ 23 ] in the parallelism of Arabic style. 2 The Muslim theologian under¬ 
stands by the term bid'a innovations of practice, i.e. ‘anything that 
is practised without a relevant example from olden times and, more 
especially in religion, anything that was not practised in the time of 
the Prophet’ 3 —as well as innovations of dogma 4 that are not 
based on traditional religious sources, 5 i.e. heresies. In general bid'a 
is something arbitrary that springs from individual insight and the 
admissibility of which is not documented in the sources of religious 
life.® In an Arabic translation of the Gospels quoted by Fakhr 
Al-Dln al-Raz! the words ov yap AaAijvet a<f>‘ ‘eavrov of John 16:13 
are rendered: li-annahu laysa yatakallamu bid'atan min tilqd’i 
nafsihi , 7 

The exaggerated, fanatical attitude to the sunna, even in quite 
trivial matters, is matched by a similar fanaticism towards bid'a. 

( Modern Wahhabism follows the pattern of earlier times in striving 
to brand as bid'a not, only anythin g contrary to the spirit of the 
sunna but also e ve rything that c annot b e proved to be in i t. It is 
known that theultra-conservative opposed every novelty, the use of 
coffee and tobacco, as well as printing, coming under this heading. 
Muslim theologians even today are not entirely reconciled to the 
use of knife and fork. 8 This attitude of mind has its origin in the 
rigorism of their predecessors. The stem pronouncements of tradi- 
. tion against bid'a stem from such circles. The Prophet is said to have 
made this khirtba at an 'id: 'He whom God leads cannot be misled by 
[ 24 ] anyone; he whom He misleads, no one can set upon the right path. 
Verily, the most truthful communication (asdaq al-hadith) is the 
Book of Allah, the best guidance is that of Muhammed, and the 
’worst of all things are innovations; 9 every innovation is heresy, 

1 Al-Ya'q&bi, ed. Houtsma, II, p. 295, 3 from the bottom: amata abuha’l- 
sunnata jahlan ma-ahyal-bid ’a wa'l-abdatha'l-mudillata 'amdan. 

‘ Hassan b. Thabit in Ibn Hisham, p. 936, ult., in a verse of A'sha Hamdan: 
ahdathu min bid'atin [R. Geyer, Gedichte von . . . al-'A'sha, p. 320, x, 4]. 

* A!-Qastal!ani, X, p. 342. 

* Akhu’l-abdd'i (cf. akhu’l-isldmi, al-Tabari, II, p. 150, 3) is the term used 
by a poet of al-Mutawakkil’s time of one who follows doctrines suppressed by 
that caliph [dha sunnatin). Al-Suyfitf, Ta'rlhh al-Khttlafa’ (Cairo, 1305), 
p. 138, 9. The form abda' is derived from the singular bid', Sura 46:8. 

6 Mishkat al-Ma$abth, introduction [Delhi, 1851-52, fol. 2]. Cf. JAOS, VII, 
p. 65. 

• Walid b. Yazld, Agh., IX, p. 41, 18. Fragm. hist, arab., p. 121, 4: wa-ma 
atayna dhdka 'an bid'atinlahaUahu'l-furqanu li-ajma'a=Agh., VI, p. X09, 
penult., with other v. 1 r. 

7 Mafdtlh al-Ghayb, VII, p. 197. Muhammed himself considers the celibacy of 
monks from this point of view (Sara 57:27 ibtada'uha). 

9 Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische Sprichtworter und Redensarten, p. 23. 

9 It will be seen that this hadlth is a parallel version of the saying quoted 
above, p. 17. 
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every heresy is error, and every error leads to hell’ (wa-sharrU’l- 
umuri muhdathdluka wa-kullu muhdathatin bid'atun wa-kullu bid'atin 
dalalatun wa-kullu daldlatinfi’l-nari ). 1 

In an apparently later presentation of the same idea all this is ( 
stated somewhat more diffusely and at the same time more precisely. 2 
The Prophet said the morning prayer with his community and then 
exhorted them. The eyes of his audience filled with tears and all 
hearts trembled. One of the listeners said: ‘0 Prophet of God, this 
exhortation is like that of one who is about to depart {maw'izatu 
muwaddi'in). Give us, therefore, a last instruction.' The Prophet 
replied: ‘With these parting words I call you to the fear of God 
(taqwa) and to absolute obedience (hearing and obeying), as of an 
Ethiopian slave. For those of you who survive me will hear many 
conflicting opinions. It is your duty to follow my sunna and the 
sunna of just and enlightened caliphs; bite it (this sunna) with your 
teeth 3 * (i.e. cling closely to it), I warn you against innovations, as 
every innovation is bid'a (var., as every bid'a is an error).’ 

We also hear similar doctrines expressed in the name of the 
oldest teachers of Islam. ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ad says: ‘Obey (ittabi'u)* 
and do not make wilful innovations [wa-la tabtadi’u), as you have 
your sufficiency (in the sunna).’ 5 * Abu Qulaba (d. ca. 104-8) even 
teaches that he who introduces bid'as has forfeited life (ustuhilla 
al-sayf ).« The exegesis to Sura 1:7, which is cited by al-Tha'labi 
corresponds to this category of ideas: according to it the expression [25] 
‘those with whom God is angered’ refers to people ‘with whom bid'as 
gain the upper hand’ and ‘those who err’ are those who deviate 
from the sunna. 7 The sahib bid'a has in fact been regarded with 
abhorrence from the earliest times in Islam. Even his religious 
practices were declared completely invalid and his good works are 
of no avail if he is guilty of bid'a . 8 

1 Al-NasS’l, I, p. 143. 

* Abtl Dawfld. II, p. 169; al-Dariml, p. 26. Cf, al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 113; Ibn 
Maja,p. 5 . 

* Cf. al-Tabari, I, p. 1944, 3, for this expression. 

* This is a praegnante construction, the omitted object being al-sunna. Cf., 
in a speech of Aba Bakr, Tab, I, p. 1845, ult.: wa-innamd and muttabi ‘ wa 
lastu bi-mubladi'] the same words are said to have been spoken by ‘Umar II 
in a khutba. (The French translation of al-Mas ‘Qdi, V, p. 421, ult., is inaccurate: 
je ne suis pas un novateur, mais un disciple.) Al-Darimi, p, 62. The same object 
is also omitted after other verbs, e.g. ghayyartum, ‘you have altered (the 
sunna of the Prophet)’, B. ’Idayn, no. 6. Asana is often used with the meaning 
‘to practise the right sunna’, or equally often, asdba sunnatan (in indeterminate 
form); opposed to akhta'a aZ-s«»«o,al-Ya‘qtibi, II, p. 213, 7, 

5 Al-Darimi, p. 38. 

* Ibid., p. 26. 

7 Al-tnaghdiibu 'alayhim bi’l-bid‘a wa’l-dalhma 'an al-sunna. 

* Ibn Maja, p. 6. 
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This extreme interpretation of the concept of bid'a (whose 
triumph would have made the free development of society quite im¬ 
possible) provoked reaction among the theologians to the same extent 
that they also felt themselves called to moderate inordinate fanaticism 
on behalf of the sunna. In essence these two endeavours were iden¬ 
tical in that they gave effect to the same thought concerning the 
positive and negative aspects of the same intellectual current. There 
soon arose the problem of harmonizing Muslim ideas with the 
requirements of practical living. 1 If what was theoretically taught 
about bid'a had been logically carried out, a life in different cir¬ 
cumstances from the patriarchal conditions of the first three decades 
of Islam in Medina would have been impossible. For everything 
which was not known, practised or used during that period must be 
branded as bid’a. In this category fall all possible conveniences of 
everyday life—which were unknown to men accustomed to primitive 
conditions. The use of sieves, 2 * the employment of alkaline substances 
{. al-ushndn ) in the washing,® the use of tables, etc., are explicitly 
designated as being among the oldest bid'as which arose after the 
time of Muhammed. 4 * * 7 

The concept of bid'a had therefore to be accommodated to the 
requirements of the times, and there now arose the distinction be-. 

126 ] tween good or praiseworthy and bad or objectionable bid'as ( b. 
hasana or mahmuda 5 and b. sayyi’a or madhmuma). For this dis¬ 
tinction we possess data from the time of the oldest teachers of 
Islam. Even Malik b. Anas, with reference to an innovation in the 
rite of salat, transmitted the words attributed to 'Umar ni’mat 
al-bid‘atu hadhihi, ‘truly, this is a good bid’aV* Al-Shafi‘i formulated 
unequivocally the distinction just mentioned between good and 
objectionable bid'as: ‘An innovation which contradicts the Koran, 
a sunna, an athar,’’ or ijmd’ is a heretical bid'a• if, however, something 
new is introduced which is not evil in itself and does not contradict 

1 Zahiriten, p. 59. 

* Al-Tirmidhf, XI, p. 58, states explicitly that these were not used at the 
time of the Prophet and tells how people managed to separate the chaff from 
the barley. Ibn Khalddn, too, Muqaddima, p. 170, 4 from the bottom, notices 
the absence of sieves ( matiakhil ) in his description of the primitive simplicity 
of the Arab way of life. 

* One gets occasional glimpses of what these theologians knew of Arab 
antiquity. Zuhayr 1:29 {ed. Landberg, p. 158), attests the use of ushndn 
(hurttd) in ancient times: ‘The lustre of a Yemeni garment, which is made to 
glitter by means of burud and water.’ 

4 Al-Ghazali, Ihya, I, p. 126, 5. 

4 Also bid'a tnubafra {permitted bid'a). An example is seen in Manthurat 
al-Nawawi, fol. 9a. Cf. Sell, The Faith of Islam, p. 15, top. 

* Al-Muwaita', X, p. 214. 

7 A.tradition going back to Muhammed, but to a Companion (or Successor, 
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the above-mentioned authorities of religious life, then it is a praise¬ 
worthy, unobjectionable innovation. 

The existence of this concession {although not in such precise, 
theoretical form) must have been presupposed in a saying included 
in the canonical hadlth. The Prophet is made to declare the following 
doctrine: ‘Anyone who establishes in Islam a good sunna (s. hasana) 
which is followed by later generations will enjoy the reward of allff 
those who follow this sunna, without their losing their proper ! 
reward; but anyone who establishes in Islam an evil sunna 1 2 . . .’ 3 »\ 
Thus, in this passage (which has the appearance of being a polemic 
against excessive persecution of bid'a) the fact is presupposed that 
the new sunnas may be introduced until the end of time. 

This distinction between good and bad but as soon became the 
common property of the Muslim world, familiar to the most common¬ 
place people and even penetrating folk-poetry. 4 The author of the 
Romance of ‘Antar and other popular books and legends 5 * seems to 
have assumed understanding of this distinction even among hearers 
and readers who were not theologically educated. ‘My opinion is 
{says Malik to the father of ‘Antar, whom he wishes to bring to [ 27 ] 
acknowledge the latter as his son) that you should introduce this 
sunna among the Arabs and get them to observe it. For good charac¬ 
teristics are worthy of reward, provided they are not bid.'as or 
objectionable things.' 8 

Individual rigorists did not cease in private life to disregard the 
distinction just mentioned; in public life, however, this distinction 
has penetrated everywhere 7 {in spite of some opposition to it), 
and in theology it supplied the motives for the approval of com¬ 
pletely new arrangements. Only a little broadmindedness is needed 
for men to tolerate or approve under the title of bid'a hasana, 
things which are absolutely contrary to Islam. 


1 Al-BayhaqI, Manaqib al-Shdfi'l, in Qastall5.nl. x, p. 342. Cf. Muljammad 
al-'Abdari, al-Madkhal (Alexandria, 1293). Ill, p. 295. 

* Cf. al-sunnal al-shan‘a'u, Labld 28:5, ed. Huber. 

* K.al-Kharaj, p. 43, 10; Muslim, V, p. 287; al-Darimi, p. 70; al-Nasa’I, I, 
p. 229; Ibn Maja, p. 18, bottom. 

4 In literary poetry, too, the concepts sunna and bid'a appear in poetical 
comparisons. 

5 Stmt Say/, XV, p. 59: ‘This is indeed a bid'a, but a fine, completely harm¬ 
less one.' Cf. Arabian Nights, Bolaq ed., (1279), II, p. 273, r. 

4 Sirat "Antar, II, p. 63, top: in lam takun bid’a wold munkar. 

7 Cf. my communication in ZDMG, XXVIII, pp. 304 fi. 



CHAPTER TWO 


UMAYYADS AND ‘ABBASIDS 


To regard religious life in the Islamic sense as having taken hold 
amongst the masses of the Muslim population from Syria to Trans- 
oxiana, from the very beginning would be to give an altogether faulty 
picture of the development of the system of Islamic religion. It would 
be, first of all, quite unjustified to believe that religious life in the 
Islamic world was from the first based on what could be called with 
more or less justification 'the sunna’. This may have been the case in 
Medina, where there was much interest in religious matters from the 
start, and where a certain usage developed out of the elements of 
ecclesiastical law and life which later obtained canonic validity 
as the sunna. But such development can hardly be assumed for the 
outlying provinces with their Muslim population mainly consisting of 
colonized Arab'warriors and indigenous converts. Among the Arabs 
transplanted to the eastern provinces there were presumably some 
Companions and 'followers' who worked for religious life and who 
spread the piety of Medina to the provinces. But at the time of the 
first conquests there was no ready-made system to be taken from 
Medina, since the new order was only developing even there; and 
also the number of those learned in religion was'far exceeded in the 
conquered lands by the indifferent and the ignorant. 

These circumstances explain the otherwise incomprehensible lack 
of knowledge and orientation during the first century (which alone is 
here the subject of our consideration) regarding religious matters in 
the non-Arab territories conquered for Islam. The government did 
[ 29 ] little for the consolidation of religious matters. The Umayyad rulers 
and their governors—who can hardly be said to have been Islamic- 
minded—were not the people to promote a religious and social life 
corresponding to the sunna. These rulers fostered sunnas of a very 
different nature. Mu'awiya I was fond of referring to the 'sunna of 
‘Umar’ 1 according to which half the estate left by a deceased high 
state official was to be annexed for the treasury. The rulers of that 
time searched for precedents in the sunna for such measures. They 
were little concerned about the religious life of the population. As 


1 Al-Ya'qtlbi, XI. p. 264, top. 
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true Arabs, they paid little attention to religion either in their own 
conduct or in that of their subjects. If a man was seen absorbed in 
devout prayer in a mosque it was a pretty safe assumption that he 
was not a follower of the Umayyad dynasty but, for example, an 
‘Alid partisan. 1 ‘Umar II who was imbued with pious Medinian 
ideas and who inaugurated the real era of religion which later 
flourished under the sponsorship of the ‘Abbasids, had to send 
emissaries into the various provinces of his empire in order to 
teach his people how a Muslim, and a Muslim society, should order 
life. 2 

Individual indications show the state of affairs in the provinces in 
this respect. Islamic tradition itself gives us characteristic examples, 
though it was by no means interested in painting a picture from 
which the lack of continuous tradition for Islamic law could be 
deduced. From these examples we can easily guess at the ignorance 
prevailing in the first century in regard to ritual, which was already 
established, and religious doctrine, which was developing; and at the 
extent of uncertainty and fluctuation which we find instead of a law 
which many systematicians would like to believe to have been a 
canon of the Islamic world from the beginning. 

/ When Ibn ‘Abbas asked the people in Basra to fulfil the duty of 
'the fast-alms (zakdt al-fitr), they took counsel and sought to find 
Medinians who might inform them about this religious duty which 
was entirely unknown to therm 3 The same community in the first 
years of its existence had no inkling of how to perform the salat, 
and Malik b. al-Huwayrith (d. 94) had to give them a practical 
demonstration in the mosque of the actions accompanying the [ 30 ] 
liturgy. 4 Everyone certainly knew that the conquests were made in 
the name of Islam and the conquering hordes, wherever they came, 
erected mosques for Allah; 5 but this did not prevent them from 
being completely ignorant of the elements of the cult. In Syria in 
olden times it was not generally known that there were only five 
obligatory salats, and in order to make certain of this fact it was 
necessary to find a Companion still alive who could be asked about 
it. 6 It is not astonishing that the Arab tribe of the Banu ‘Abd 
al-Ashhal were unable to find anyone among themselves to lead 
them in prayer except a slave (mukdtab) of the tribe, Abu Sufyan; 7 

1 Aba Hanifa Dinawari, [ K. al-Akhbar al-Tiwal, ed. V. Girgas (Leiden, 1888)], 
p. 249, 9. 

* Cf. ZDMG, XLI, p. 39. 

5 Aba DawUd, I, p. 162, al-Nasa’i, I, p. 143. 

* B. Adhdn, no. 46; al-Nasa’i, I, p. 100, bottom. 

* Aba Pan. Din. p. 125, 2; 141, 2. 

* AI-Darimi, p. 195; Aba Dawad, I, p. 142; al-NasS’i, I, p. 42. 

7 Tahdhlb, p. 726. This characteristic detail seems the more credible as it is 
in contradiction to the prejudices of the time when the tradition was in the 
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he had probably more feeling for religious observances than the 
Arabs, who, especially in early times, showed little taste for this 
aspect of their new form of life. 1 The people had so little accustomed 
themselves to the Islamic way of thought that at that time the 
Muslims had to be taught that one could not say al-salam 'aid 
Allah . 2 What must have been the state of knowledge of Muslims 
when it was possible for people to stand in the pulpit and recite 
Arabic verses, thinking them to be passages from the Koran? 3 
At the time of al-Hajjaj and 'Umar II people had no idea of the 
proper times for prayer and the most pious Muslims were unsure 
of the quite elementary rules. 4 The pious, however, endeavoured to 
demand adherence to a fixed sunna in the name of the Prophet and, 
when they found that the government did not support them in efforts 
which seemed unimportant to the latter, they produced the following 
Prophecy of Muhammed: ‘There will come emirs after me who will 
kill the salat {yumituna) 5 but continue to pray the salat at the proper 
times ail the same.’ 8 Later historians who were unable to imagine 
this state of affairs could only suppose that the godless Umayyads 
deliberately altered the times of the salat . 1 The fact is, however, that 
during the whole of the Umayyad period the populace, living under 
the influence of their rulers with little enthusiasm for religion, 
understood little of the laws and rules of religion. Medina was the 
the home of such rules and it would have been vain to seek them 
in circles under Umayyad influence. ‘Kingship is with the Quraysh, 
judgement (in the religious sense) is with the Ansar.' 8 This saying 
possibly intends to reflect the circumstances just described. 

n 

‘ Kingdom'— al-mulk 9 —this expression characterizes the trend of 
Umayyad rule. It was entirely secular, showing little concern with 
religious law as practised by the pious and laying no stress on the 

1 Part I, p. 39 fi. 

8 Al-Nasa’i, I, p. 102; cf. pp. iiz, 1*4, 

1 Fihrist, p. 91, 10 fi. [cf. also Ibn al-Jawz!, Ahhbar al-Haruga , 1345, p. 70, 
bottom, O. Rescher, Derlsl., XVI, pp. 1566.] 

* Al-Nas&’i, I. pp, 46-7. 

* P. 33 above. 

* Al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 37. 

7 Al-Maqrizi, ed. Vos, p. 6, 2. 

8 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 329. 

8 Cf. Fragnt. hist, arab., p. 113, 13. 


making. To make a mawla precentor was thought to be an act of pious self- 
efiacement: al-Iqd in Kremer, CulturgeschichtUcke Streifziige [auf den Gebeite 
des I slams], p. 64. no. V, at the beginning [Cairo 1321, II, 74]. The passage 
quoted in Tahdhlb, p. 798, 8 must also be added. 
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fact that it wielded a power which derived from the Prophet. The 
true followers of the Umayyads also felt no particular need to 
honour the founder of theocratic rule. It must have been the sneers 
of such people that stopped the Zubayrid from giving the usual 
blessing on the memory of the Prophet in his speeches. 1 The founder 
of the dynasty was the first who called himself king, and the pious 
Sa'id b. al-Musavyib made this bitter comment: 2 ‘May Allah repay 
Mu'awiya, as he was the first who converted this condition 3 {dom¬ 
inion over true believers) into mulk.' 

Pious people of Sa'Id’s kind frowned at the state of affairs under 
such rule; they decried the tyrannical government, defied it by [ 32 ] 
passive resistance and even showed their dissatisfaction openly, 4 
occasionally going so far as to refuse homage. 5 In return they were 
hated and despised by the ruling circles. It is sufficient to consider 
the way in which al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf deals with Anas b. Malik; 
he rebukes him like a criminal and threatens “to grind him as mill¬ 
stones would grind and to make him a target for arrows.’ 6 The caliph 
Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik contemptuously calls the pious Hasan 
al-Basri a shaykh jahil, a doddering old man whom he would like to 
kill because his pietistical opposition is repellent and inconvenient 
to him. 7 This Hasan had said that the governor Mughira had made a 
fateful step, in so far as he inspired the hereditary caliphate of the 
Umayyads, by arranging that homage should be paid during 
Mu'awiya’s life to his son Yazid; the pious preferred the electoral 
caliphate (skUra) of patriarchal times. 8 The aims of the pious were 
divorced from reality. 

During the time when religious people were pushed into the 

1 AI-Mas'adi, V, p. 184, 7. 

* Al-Ya‘qubl, II, p. 276, 13 awwal man a'dda hddha'l-amra mulkan. 

* The preceding caliphate is called khildfat al-nubuwwa, ZDMC, XLI, 
p. 126. 1 (of the text), cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Hsidenthums [Part III 
of Skizzen and Vorarbeiten, (Berlin, 1887)), p. 204, note. Abd DawQd, II, p. 171, 
refers to this change: the prophetic caliphate last thirty years, thumma yu'tl' 
lldhtt'l-mulha man yasha'u. In Ahmad b. Hanbal's Musnad (V, 220-1) the 
saying is quoted: The caliphate ( al-kHldfa ) lasts thirty years, after that it 
becomes mulk (in al-SuyOfi, Ta'rikh, p. 5, 2.), cf. quotations from other works 
on tradition, ibid., p. 77, 7 if. Al-TirmidhI, II, p. 35, bottom: SaTd b. Jabahan 
says: ‘The B. Umayya think that the khilafa is with them; the Banu’l-Zarqa lie, 
they are kings of the worst kind’. [Cf. also H. Lammens, in MFOB, II, pp. 81 
fi ,=Eludes sur le regne du calife Omaiyade Mo'awiyaler.pp. 189ff.) Mo'awiyal*'.] 

4 A!-Ya‘qhbl, II, pp. 339,11; 340, bottom. 

* In this context, too, we meet the same Sa'id b. al-Musayyib, Ibn Qutay- 
ba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 224, r. 

4 Abd Han. Din., p. 327,6 fl. A much extended version of this story is quoted 
by al-Damirl (s.v. al-?ada), II, pp. 71 f., cf. al~Iqd, III, pp. 17 fi. 

7 Fragm. hist, arab., p. 66, 15. 

* In al-SuyUti, Ta’rlkh, p. 79, bottom, without mention of the source. [For 
al-I?asan al-Basri see, however, H. H. Schaeder, Isl., XIV, p. 67.] 
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background by the rulers, they, like the Jewish rabbis under Roman 
rule, occupied themselves with research into the law, which had no 
validity for the real circumstances of life but represented for them¬ 
selves the law of their ideal society. The god-fearing elements of 
society looked upon these men as their leaders and even some lax 
persons occasionally approached them for guidance in casu con- 
scientiae . 1 Without paying any attention to reality these men 
founded the sunna of the Prophet upon which the law and juris¬ 
prudence of the Islamic state was to be based. The Companions and 
‘followers' living amongst them gave them the sacred material which 
formed the contents and basis of their endeavour. What these latter 
could not offer was looked for afar. People travelled to Medina, the 
place of origin of the hadith, from where the religious stream flowed 2 
into the Muslim diaspora in those godless times. Zealous men travel¬ 
led ever further in the Muslim world where they might hope to 
meet Companions and ‘followers’ who might enlighten them about 
the obscurities of the law. Makhul’s saying (d. 1 X 3 ; cf. Part I, p. ixo 
, note i), which is preserved by Abu Dawud, gives some idea of the 
extent of such journeys of enquiry during the first century: ‘In 
■ Egypt I was the slave of a woman of the Hudhayl tribe who gave 
me my freedom, but I did not leave Egypt before I had gathered all 
available knowledge there; then I went to the Hijaz, and from there 
to ‘Iraq, with the same purpose and success. Thereafter I journeyed 
to Syria and sieved (gharbaltuha) this country too. On all these 
journeys I sought for (an authentic statement about) the law of war 
booty ( al-nafl ), but I did not find anyone who could relate it to me. 
Eventually I met an old man called Ziyad b. Jariya al Tamiml 
whom I asked: “Have you heard anything about the nap." He 
replied: "Yes, I heard from Habib b. Maslama al-Fihrf who said: I 
was present when the Prophet distributed the fourth part at the 
beginning and the third part on the return.” ' 3 

These are the beginnings of the travels fi talab al-ilm, of the fruition 
of which in the later ages we shall have to deal in a separate chapter. 

Thus there arise new people to relate sayings ascribed to the 
Prophet, but some new things also came into being. Anything 
which appears desirable to pious men was given by them a corrob¬ 
orating support reaching back to the Prophet. This could easily be 
done in a generation in which the Companions, who were represented 
as the intermediaries of the Prophet’s words, were no longer alive. 
The fact, that by disseminating these teaching they thought they 
were working against the godless tendency of the time, quietened 

1 Agh., X, p. 54, iS: ’A’isha bint Talha makes Sha'bi come in order to con¬ 
sult him about a question of conscience. 

1 Al-Darimi, p, 75. 

* Abo DawOd, X. p. 274, cf. Tahdhib, p. 572• 
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the conscience of the pious inventors of traditions, who related 
their own teachings and those of their immediate teachers back to 
the authority of the Master who was for all, including even the lax, 
an undisputable source of law. Since the pious opponents of the 
dynasty looked upon the ‘Alid pretenders as the chosen saviours of 
the empire, a large part of these falsifications was dedicated to the 
praise of the Prophet’s family without being a direct attack upon 
the Umayyads. But nobody could be so simple as not to recognize 
the negative implications. 

m 

Thus the hadlth led in the first century a troubled existence, in 
silent opposition to the ruling element which worked the opposite 
direction. The pious cultivated and disseminated in their orders 
the little that they had saved from early times or acquired by [ 34 ] 
communication. They also fabricated new material for which they 
could expect recognition only in a small community. The rule of 
‘Umar II, who had imbibed the spirit of the sunna in Medina, 
is but a short episode in the religious history of the dynasty to 
which he belonged. He might be called the Hezekiah of the Umayyad 
house. He attempted to give practical effect to the quiet work of 
theologians of the first century. The catchword sunna attained 
official importance during his rule and he endeavoured to give it 
recognition in the outlying provinces of the empire. Later generations 
had the impression of his reign that when he sent a decree to the 
provinces 1 it usually dealt with one of three things: the revival of a 
sunna or the abolition of a bid'a, the distribution of the obligatory 
alms taxes ( sadaqa ), or the return of property unlawfully annexed 
by the treasury. 2 Therefore even the orthodox church has added 
him as the fifth in the number of the Khulafd’ rdshidun . 3 His rule did 
not aim at mitlk. Amongst his successors the anti-sunna spirit 
appeared in a less glaring form than under the rulers who were 
represented by governors such as Hajjaj; but protection of the 
pietists did not exist under their rule either. 

This must not lead us to believe that during this period theolo¬ 
gians in opposition were alone at work on the tradition. The ruling 
power itself was not idle. If it' wished an opinion to be generally 
recognized and the opposition of pious circles silenced, it too had to 
know how to discover a hadlth to suit its purpose. They had to do 
what their opponents did: invent, or have invented, hadiths in their 
turn. And that is in effect what they did. A number of facts are 

1 Fmgtn. hist, arab., p. 63, bottom, 

* Cf. above, p. 38. 

1 Aba Dawad, II, p. 170, from Sufyan: al-hhulafa‘ khamsa, cf. JA, 1830,1, 
p. 168, note 2. 
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available to show that the impetus to these inventions and falsifica¬ 
tions often came from the highest government circles; and if it is 
realized that even among the most pious of theologians there were 
willing tools to further their invention, it is not surprising that, 
among the hotly debated controversial issues of Islam, whether 

[ 35 ] political or doctrinal, there is none in which the champions of the 
various views are unable to cite a number of traditions, all equipped 
with imposing isndds. 

Official influence on the invention, dissemination and suppression 
of traditions started very early. An instruction given to his obedient 
, governor al-Mughlra by Mu'awiya I is in the spirit of the Umayyads: 
/ 'Do not tire of abusing and insulting 'Ali and calling for God’s 
mercifulness for ‘Uthman, defaming the companions of ‘Ali, remov¬ 
ing them and omitting to listen to them (i.e. to what they tell and 
propogate as hadiths); praising, in contrast, the clan of ‘Uthman, 
drawing them near to you and listening to them.’ 1 This is an official 
I encouragement to foster the rise and spread of hadiths directed 
against ‘Ali and to hold back and suppress hadiths favouring 'All. 
The Umayyads and their political followers had no scruples in 
promoting tendentious lies in a sacred religious form, and they 
were only concerned to find pious authorities who would be pre¬ 
pared to cover such falsifications with their undoubted authority. 
There was never any lack of these. The knowledge of the mechanics 
of Islamic hadlth does not give us any cause to mistrust the voices 
coming from the camps of the enemy, 
r When the Umayyad caliph 'Abd al-Malik wished to stop the 
' pilgrimages to Mecca because he was worried lest his rival ‘Abd 
Allah b. Zubayr should force the Syrians 2 journeying to the 
holy places in Hijaz to pay him homage, he had recourse to the 
expedient of the doctrine of the vicarious hajj to the Qubbat al- 
Sakhra in Jerusalem. 3 He decreed that the obligatory circumambula- 
tion {tawdf) could take place at the sacred place in Jerusalem with 
the same validity as that around the Ka‘ba ordained in Islamic Law. 
The pious theologian al-Zuhrl was given the task of justifying this 
politically motivated reform of religious life by making up and 

[36] spreading a saying traced back to the Prophet, according to which 
there are three mosques to which people may make pilgrimages: 


1 Al-Tabari, II, p. 112. 

* During the war the pilgrimage to the l}aram from the north was impossible, 
since the besieging Syrians let no pilgrim pass. A noteworthy account of this is 
found in AbO DawUd, I, p. 186. 

* Umayyad rulers {according to some, as early as Mu'awiya I) also wished to 
transfer the Prophet's pulpit from Medina to Syria. At a later time the frus¬ 
tration of this sacrilegious attempt was ascribed to various miraculous hap¬ 
penings: al-Tabari, II, p. 92; Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadani, p. 24, 1; al-Ya'qhbi, 
II, p. 283: ai-Mas'Qdl, V, p. 66, 
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those in Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem. 1 This hadith shows its sharp 
tendentiousness in an addition which, apparently, belonged to its 
original form but was later neglected by levelling orthodoxy in this 
and related sayings: ‘and a prayer in the Bayt al-Maqdis of Jerus¬ 
alem is better than a thousand prayers in other holy places/ 2 i.e. 
even Mecca or Medina. Later,'too, ‘Abd al-Malik is quoted when 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem is to be equated with that to Mecca, 3 
and Syrians never tired of creating hadiths expounding the excellence 
of visits to the Syrian sanctuaries and their equality with the holy 
places of the IHijaz. Muslims are recommended, for example, under a 
promise of paradise, to combine the fyajj with a pilgrimage to al- 
Khaffl, etc. 1 

It seems likely that the fable that the Zamzam well pays a yearly 
visit 5 to the spring of Siloah during the night of ‘Arafat belongs to 
this group of tendentious beliefs and aimed at giving Jerusalem an 
equivalent to the miraculous Zamzam. 

A large number of hadiths have the purpose of demonstrating the 
special dignity of the Jerusalem sanctuary, which was brought to 
the fore during the Umayyad period. Maymuna, a woman of the 
Prophet's entourage, is said to have asked the following question of 
him: ‘Give us a decision about the Jerusalem sanctuary (bayt 
al-maqdis)’-, whereupon the Prophet replied: ‘Make pilgrimages to 
it and pray there’—war was then rampant in these lands 6 —'and, 
if you are unable to get there and pray, send oil in order to light the [37] 
, lamps.’ 7 In general, all traditions dealing with the question of 

1 Al-Ya'qtlbl, II, p. 311, cf. Clermont-Ganneau in JA, 1887, I, p. 482. It 
is not surprising that orthodox writers do not mention al-Zuhri's role in the 
establishment of the Qubbat al-$akhra as a place of pilgrimage: al-Damlrl 
(s.v. al-shat), II, p. 51. [There is no doubt that in this extreme form, according 
to which 'Abd al-Malik intended to substitute the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
for the bajj, the tradition is an anti-Umayyad invention; yet it is not im¬ 
possible that the Umayyads had a share in the propagation of traditions 
supporting the holiness of Jerusalem. For these problems cf. S. D. Goitein, in 
JAOS, 1950, pp. 104 if.; O. Grabar, in Ars Orientalis, III, pp. 35-6, 45-6.] 

* Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadanl, p. 95, 3: Ibn Maja, p. 102. 

* Al-Ya'qtlbl, ibid., p. 358, ult. 

* Manthurdt al-Nawawl, fol. 22a. Of the hadiths criticized here it is expressly 
noted that they are current amongst the common people of Syria ('awamm 
ahl al-Skam). 

4 Yaqht, III, p. 726, 7. Perhaps this tendency also influenced the develop¬ 
ment of the legends of the §akhra; the Sakhra was said to compete with the 
'black stone’ of Mecca. It is possible also that 'Abd al-Malik had this in mind 
when he extended the Al-Aq?a mosque to include the $akhra in its territory. 

* From this parenthesis the tendency of the Ijadith is evident. In other 
versions there is the addition also here: because a prayer in this is worth a 
thousand prayers (anywhere else): Ibn al-Faqih, p. 96, 10. cf. above. 

1 Abu DawOd, I, p. 48; the tradition in respect of the three mosques, ibid, 
p. 202: 'an al-Zuhri 'an Sa'ld 6. al-Musayyib ‘an Abt Httrayra ‘an al-nabl; cf. 

B. Jumu'a no. 26; al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 67. 
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whether Syria of Medina had preference 1 and answering it in favour 
of Syria are probably due to Umayyad influence. In effect, the 
decision of this question is connected with the other one: Banu 
Umayya or Banu Hashim? 2 The Umayyads called the Prophet’s city 
al-kkabitha, the dirty one, 3 4 and a governor of Yazid I gave it the 
name of al-nalna,* the evil-smelling one, in contrast to the epithet 
tayba, the sweet-smeEing one, which pious Muslims gave 5 to the 
venerable city and which they claimed had been used for the 
Prophet's city already in the Tawrat , 6 

On the other hand it was possible at the same time to hear widely 
spread popular songs in the streets of Medina which glorified this 
town at the expense of its rival, Damascus, so that the caliph al- 
Walid II declared that he would have to abstain from the hajj since 
in the Hijaz he had always to listen to such songs. 7 The following 
account gives us some insight into the conflict of these two trends: 
Abu’l-Darda' (who acted as a judge in Syria) asked Salman al- 
FarisI to come to the ‘holy land'—meaning Syria—( halumma 
ila’l-ard al-muqaddisa) whereupon Salman is said to have answered: 
‘Nobody can sanctify the land, but good deeds sanctify man.’ 8 

How the Umayyads made it their business to put into circulation 
[38] hadlths which seemed to them desirable, and how people of the 
type of the pious al-Zuhrl acquiesced in being their tools—though 
they certainly were not guided by selfish motives 9 but merely by 
reasons of state expediency—is to be seen from evidence preserved 
bv al-Khatib al-Baghdadl which deserves to be considered in this 
context. Here we find an account which is handed down by various 

1 Hadiths invented in favour of Syria are likely to be found preserved and 
collected in large numbers in a chapter concerning this in the monograph on 
Damascus by Ibn ‘Asakir; unfortunately I have no access to this work. See 
the titles of the relevant chapters in Kremer, Vber meine Sammhmg orienlalis- 
cher Handschriften, [Vienna, 18S5] p. 16. [This is now available in Vol. I of the 

Damascus ed., by al-Munajjid, 1323, and in the new Damascus ed., 1951 S.) 

3 See esp. Agh., XV, p. 30, n, and cf. Yaqut, III, p. 243, 9. 

3 Al-‘Iqd, II, p. 140, 8 from the bottom. 

4 Al-Ma’shdi, V. p. i6r, 3. 

1 The saying in E. Tafslr, no. 61 (to Sflra 4:71) sound like polemics against 
the nickname al-khabitha: innahd iayyibalun tanfl'l-khabatha kamd tanfi’l-ndru 
(var. hint) khiibathat al-fiddati 'this city is sweet-smelling, it removes dirt as fire 
removes dirt from silver (var. hadld iron); cf. Al-Muwaita', IV, p. 61. Origi¬ 
nally al-balad al-tayyib seems to have been opposed to 6. hkablth in the sense 
that it was fertile and the other sterile soil: Shra 7:56. 

3 ZDMG, XXXII, p. 386; cf. Hassan, in Ibn Hisham, p. 1022, 5. 

7 Agh., I, p. 21, 6 fi.; cf. p. 22, 25 fi. 

3 Al-Muwatta’, III, p. 245. 

3 The selflessness of al-Zuhrl is especially praised: his contemporary 'Amr b 
Dinar says of him: md ra'aytu ahadan al-dardhim wa'l-dandnlr ahwan 'alayhi 
minh-a, kdnat al-daydhim wa’l-dandnlr ‘indahu bi-manzilat al-ba'ar, in al- 
Tirmidhi, p. 104, bottom. 
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‘ways’ from ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211), a disciple of Ma'mar b. Rashid 
(d. 153), in the name of the latter; Ma'mar himself belonged to the 
group of the disciples of al-Zuhrf. This account tells us that the 
Umayyad Ibrahim b. al-Walld—it is not stated whether he was the 
subsequent ruler 1 of this name (d. 126)—came to al-Zuhri with a 
note-book he had written, and asked his permission to spread the 
sayings contained in it as hadiths communicated by al-Zuhri. The 
latter gave his permission easily; 'Who else could have told you the 
hadiths?' 2 Thus the Umayyad was enabled to circulate the contents 
of his manuscript as texts taught him by al-Zuhri. This account fully 
confirms the willingness of al-Zuhri (for which we have quoted an 
example above) to promote the interests of the dynasty by religious 
means. His piety probably caused his conscience to be troubled 
occasionally but he could not for ever resist the pressure of the 
governing circles. The Ma'mar just mentioned preserved a charac¬ 
teristic saying by al-Zuhri: ‘these emirs forced people to write 
hadiths’ (akrahand ‘alayhi ha’via il-umard ’). * This account can 
only be understood on the assumption of al-Zuhrf's willingness to 
lend his name, which was in general esteemed by the Muslim com- [ 39 ] 
munity, to the government’s wishes. 

In the next chapter we shall have to consider more closely the 
relation of the intransigent pious groups with the Umayyad govern¬ 
ment. Al-Zuhri did not belong to the circle of the irreconcilable but 
to those who thought a modus vivendi with the government was 
desirable. He did not avoid the court but moved unhesitatingly in 
the ruler's entourage, 4 and we even see him, during a pilgrimage of 
al-Hajjaj, among the followers of this bogey of the pious. 5 He was 
employed by Hisham as tutor to the prince* and under Yazid II 
he even consented to accept the office of judge. 7 In such circumstances 
he must have had the gift of overlooking certain measures not con¬ 
forming to religion and could hardly belong to the circles who with 

1 The text of the story goes against this: ra'aytu rajulan min Bant Umayya 
(‘a man of the B. Umayya') is a phrase hardly likely to have been used of the 
prince. On the other hand, this Ibrahim is mentioned among those people who 
took over hadiths from al-Zuhrl, Ibn 'Asakir in al-Suyuti, Ta'rikh, p. 99, rr. 

[See Ibn ‘Asakir, ed. 1333, II, 303; the following story is also found there.] 

* AI-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. 73b [ed. Hyderabad, p. 266]. 

4 JASB, 1S56, p. 322, no. 71 [=al-Khat!b. Taqyld, p. 107: for other passages 
cf. the editor's notes.] Sprenger does not explain these words correctly: 

'we induced also those chiefs (who are not mentioned) to disapprove of it 1 . 
From the above it is evident who 'those emirs' are. Sprenger’s explanation is 
based upon the wrong reading akrahnd instead of akrahand; cf. Muir, Mahomet, 

I, p. xxxiii. 

* Al-Iqd, II, p. 310. 

5 JASB, 1856, p. 326, no. 93. [=al-Khat!b, Taqyid, p. X40). 

* In Sprenger's article: 'Alfred von Kremer’s edition of Wakidy,’ JASB, 

1856, p. 210. [Cf. the references in BSOAS, 1957, p. x x], 

7 Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 239, 9. 
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passive resistance opposed the khulafa’ al-jawr oral-zalama 1 —as the 
pious called the rulers of the dynasty under whose governors 'the 
world was filled with injustice.’* These groups, which contained 
men who even took it amiss if poor readers of the Koran practised 
their pious trade at the court of some mighty man of the period, 3 
regarded any association with the powers that be and the prevailing 
trend as prohibited. ‘He who follows the government will be led 
into temptation’ (man ittaba'a al-sultan iftatana).*• It was considered 
impermissible—and one bluntly refused—to enter government 
service and any office depending on it, especially that of Qadl. 5 
Since the government was well aware that such refusal was based 
on an aversion on principle to the rules, a refusal of office was often 
cruelly punished or the acceptance of the office enforced.® In order 
[ 40 ] to escape such compulsion 'Amir al-Sha'bi (d. ca. 103-10) dressed in 
coloured robes, engaged in trivial games and mixed with the youths 
in the streets with the intention of appearing to be unworthy of the 
office of Qadl. 7 This Sha'bi was an enemy of the government since he 
actively participated in the rising of al-Ash'ath against al-Hajjaj. 8 
To accept the office of judge under the wicked government was 
considered illicit by such people® and the pious did not relinquish 
this principle even under the 'Abbasids. ‘He who accepts office as 
judge is like someone who is being slaughtered without a knife’ 
(fa-qad dhubiha bi-ghayr sikkln ). 10 These people were more consistent 
and morally serious than those poets who—like al-Tirimmah (d. 
100)—sided with the Kharijites 11 or other opposition parties and 
nevertheless did not refuse to present panegyrical qasidas to the 
Umayyad governors for the sake of money. 12 Al-Zuhrl did not have to 
consider scruples about accepting public office under the Umayyads 13 

I Cf. JA., 1850, I, p. 178. 

8 AbCl-Mahasin, X, p. 243, 9. 

* Cf. the story about Hasan al-Basri in al-Jawaliql, ed. Derenbourg, Morgen- 
Itindische Forsehungen, p. 140, bottom; this is connected with the hadith 
that 'before Allah the most despicable readers of the Koran are those who 
visit the wicked emirs’ (yazuriin al-umara , var. al-jawara), Ibn Maja, p. 23. 

* Al-Nasa’I, II, p. 139. 

s E.g. Ibn Qutlubugha, p. 4. no. 11; cf. the Recueil de textes et de traductions 
publ. by the Ecole des langues orientales vivantes, 1889, I, p. 280. 

‘ An example, Agh., V, p. 137, top. 

7 Al-Sarakhsi, Shark Kitab al-Siyar al-Kablr, fol. 7b [I, 13]. 

’ Agh., V, p. 153, 4. 

* The story in al-Mas‘udi, V, p. 458, is very instructive in this respect. 

10 AI-Tirmidhi, I, p. 249, 4; Agh., VIII, p. 45, 14, cf. Yaqflt, III, p. 80, 5. 

II Cf. the passage in Part I, p. 130, note 3. 

12 Agh., X, pp. 159, 3 from the bottom, 160. 

18 Conciliatory theologians have endeavoured to prove the acceptibility of 
the office of judge under a sul/a» jd’ir by theological arguments. The intro¬ 
duction to the K. Adab al-Qddl by al-Kha?saf (d. 261), who was a practising 
judge himself, is concerned with such proof. 
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since he had always shown himself willing to co-operate with the 
ruling powers. 

Hadlths which were fabricated or, like the last example given, 
sanctioned, on official orders did not invariably refer to the great 
political and dynastic interests of the Umayyad house. Occ asionall y 
the rulers desired to alter the rites in a way not in accordance with 
pious Medinian tradition, and this easily aroused the opposition 
of those gloomy circles. The official invention of hadlths under the 
Umayyads would be used even for such trivial purposes. Pious 
sayings were meant to break down the resistance of the pious and 
to disarm them. Here is an example of such a case. As is well known, 
on Fridays the Imam makes two speeches (khutba) to the assembled 
community in the weekly general gathering. In early times this [ 41 ] 
rite was carried out in the capital by the caliph himself. It is likely 
that the humble rulers of the patriarchal epoch fulfilled this function 
standing on a primitive platform (minbar ); 1 and it is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that of old it was so arranged that the speaker should remain 
seated during this liturgical speech before the community. But 
standing in front of the community was apparently not to the taste 
of proud Umayyad princes. They did, however, value highly as¬ 
cending the minbar as head of the people, and considered this pri¬ 
vilege as an important part of their dignity as rulers, as is evident 
from the panegyrics on the rulers of this dynasty. Mu'awiya is 
praised as ‘rakubu’l-manabiri waththabuha’ 2 after his death. The same 
image, in which the pulpit figures as mount and the ascending prince 
as bold rider, 3 appears in a poem which Yahya b. Abi Hafsa ad¬ 
dressed to al-Walld after the death of his father ‘Abd al-Malik: 

The pulpits mourned on the day that he ('Abd al-Malik) died; the 

pulpits mourned the death of their rider; 

When al-Walid ascended them as caliph, they said: 'this is his son, 

in his image,' and they were quietened; 

If after him (the father) another had knocked at the pulpits, they 

would have reared and thrown him. 4 * * 7 

1 [This is an error: the minbar -was originally a kind of tribunal where the 

head of the community was seated. See C. H. Becker, ‘Die Kanael im Kuitus des 

alten Islam’, Orientalische Studien Th. Noldehe gewidmet, I, pp, 331ft = I slam- 
sludien, I, pp. 450ft; H. Lammens, Etudes, pp. 203-8 -MFOB, II, pp. 95-100.] 

* Agh., XVI, p. 34, 20; cf. X, p. 62, r, about the beautiful spectacle when 
Mu'awiya first ascended the minbar. 

* Cf. ibid., X, p. 142, 2. 

* Ibid., IX, p. 38, 18 ft Their governors also greatly valued ascending the 
minbar, and in panegyrics addressed to them reference is often made to their 
function on the minbar. Ziy5d al-A'jam goes so far as to call a governor ‘the 
best who ascended the pulpit in fear of God after the Prophet’, ibid., X, p. 155, 

7 from the bottom. An emir of Mecca is praised as zaynu’l-mandbiri yustashfa 
bi-hhutbatihi, Hudhayl., 256:46. 
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But their aristocratic arrogance—if the mind of those proud 
Qurayshites is pictured—seems to have revolted at the idea of stand¬ 
ing like hired preachers before their subjects. It was also aristocratic 
arrogance, strengthened by the fear of assassination, which caused 
the first Mu'awiya to have boxes [maqsura) constructed beside the 
great mosques for himself and his court, contrary to custom, in 
order to avoid mingling with the people. 1 This Umayyad institution 
was abolished under the first ‘Abbasids, according to some as early as 
[42] under al-Mahdi, according to others only under al-Ma’mun. 2 The 
manner of the khutba was altered for the same considerations. The 
highest representative of power must be distinguished from paid 
khatlbs and the dignity of the regent was to be displayed before the 
people even on this solemn occasion. The khutba itself gave them 
considerable uneasiness, though they did not wish to renounce the 
opportunity to parade at the head of the people. ‘Abd al-Malik is 
said to have given the reason for his early grey hair: ‘How can I 
avoid going grey if I have to expose my esprit to the people once a 
week.’ 3 Thus they endeavoured to achieve an effect at least out¬ 
wardly corresponding to their position as rulers. The first Umayyads 
therefore introduced various alteration in the ceremony of the 
khutba and its staging in such a way as to divest it of its ancient 
democratic character. Mu'awiya had some steps added to the minbar 
so that the representative of the ruling power should occupy, during 
the act which was solemnly symbolizing it, a more elevated place 
than was customary in democratic times. 4 Fine minbars, made even 
from metal, 5 were constructed everywhere 6 in order to give the 
caliph and his lieutenants more weight by a sumptuously set 
“stage” for the khutba. In former times things were kept more 
simple, 7 and ‘Umar I destroyed a minbar which his govenor ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As had built in Fustat. (Perhaps this is a polemical invention 
meant to protest against tendencies of a later time.) 8 Originally the 

1 Al-Tabari, II, p. 70 ult. [For the maqsura cl. Lammens, Jztudes, pp. 202-3= 
MFOB, II, pp. 94-5.] 

* Al-Ya'qiibI, II, p. 571, 15: Fragm. hist, arab., pp. 272, 14; 273, 8. Ibn 
Khaldun appears not to believe in the abolition of the maqsuras under the 
‘Abbasids, but considers this innovation of the Umayyads as a justifiable 
institution belonging to the various privileges of the caliphate; he even calls it 
sunnat 'Allahfi -' ibadiki, Mttqaddinta, p. 225, 2. 

3 Ansdb al-Ashrdf, p. 177; cf. al-'lqd I, p. 295. 

4 Al-Ya'qdbi, II, p. 283, 15. 

s Abt'l-Mahasin, I, p. 78, ann. 93; p. 350, ann. 132. [‘Metal’ is due to an 
error; for hadld read jadid, as pointed out by Becker, p. 396.] 

* A reaction to this is the saying ascribed to the Prophet in which he forbade 
his companions to erect stone minbars, Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 188. 

7 For the primitive minbar ascended by ‘All in Khfa, see al-Hariri, Durrat, 

p. 133. 

8 Abh'i-Mahasin, I, p. 76. In the year r6r the 'Abbasid al-Mahdi ordered the 
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khutba was given after the general prayer. During the Umayyad 143 ] 
period the caliphs began to give the khutba of the ‘id before the 
salat on the pretext that the people might disperse before hearing 
what they had to say to the congregation. 1 It could have been 
considered as degrading for the government if the speech made from 
the pulpit by the ruler or his lieutenant was not as equally well 
attended as the liturgy itself. For prestige reasons the caliph was 
now to give one khutba seated. That this meant a change of the rite 
of the khutba is often confirmed by the historians. 2 But this seems 
to have aroused the disapproval of pious people faithful to the 
sunna and an official theologian had to be found in order to instruct 
them: 3 Raja’ b. Haywa (d. 112), otherwise praised as a pious author¬ 
ity—who was considered a sort of adviser in matters of conscience 
in the court of several Umayyad rulers, 4 asserted that one of the old 
caliphs, ‘Uthman, upon whom the legitimacy of the dynasty was, as 
is well known, founded, also used to stand during the first khutba 
but delivered the second seated. 5 These circles said even of 'AH that 
he delivered the khutba seated; it is, however, interesting to observe 
that the significance of this account was already obliterated by the 
third century, when the victory of the sunna had rendered the 
stoutly independent attitude of the old Arab rulers no longer com¬ 
prehensible, and that even al-Jahiz is only capable of giving a very 
naive explanation. 6 

How far-reaching were the falsifications inspired by the Umay- [44] 
yads in the interests of the privileges claimed by them is evident 
from the fact that they not only cited 'Uthman, but even the 

1 According to a report in al-Tirmidhi, I, p, 105, II, p, 26, Marwan first 
introduced this alteration. Al-Ya'qubi, II, p. 265, cf. Abu'i-FarSj, Histori'a 
Dynasttarum, ed. Focock, p. 194, names Mu'awiya as its founder. The pro-'Alid 
historian gives as the reason for this change that the people left the mosques 
after the §alal in order not to be present at defamations of 'All in the khutba. 

2 Al-Ya'qCbl, II, p. 341, 4. Also the governors, Ibn Hajar, III, p. 142 
(referred back to an earlier time). 

! Fragm. hist, arab., p. 64, 2. It is remarkable how great a part is ascribed 
to this Raj5.' in building a new mosque in Jerusalem, which was to serve for 
the repression of the pilgrimage to Mecca, ZDPV, XII, p. 183, cf. Orient and 
Occident, I, p. 448. 

1 Fragm. hist, arab., p. 7: anna R.b.H. rawd lahum hddhd fa-akhadhu bihi, cf. 
ibid., p. 187. 

s In AbO’l-Mahasin, I, p. 249 the matter is represented differently: it was not 
Raja’ who invented the tradition; it was he who stated that other people made 
it up in order to support Umayyad practice. 

* Bayan, fol. 20a, [i, 118]: yurldu biqawlihi qd'idan khutbat al-nikdh ; 
here it is related on the authority of al-Haytham b. ‘Adi that the khutba was 
never given seated. 


destruction of the minbars erected under the Umayyads and reduced them to 
what was customary in patriarchal times, al-Tabari, III, p. 486. 
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Prophet as their examples, and that opponents of these falsifications 
make Jabir b. Samura, a Companion of the Prophet, conclude his 
description with the words: ‘He who tells you that the Prophet 
delivered the khutba sitting is a liar.’ 1 


IV 

If so much trouble was taken by authority to find theological 
support for such trivial ritualistic details, how much greater must 
have been the activity shown by the machinery of government in 
cases concerned with spreading among the masses traditional 
authority for political and dynastic interests. The greater part of the 
traditions invented for these purposes were probably due to official 
initiative and influence. It is expressly reported of the great general 
al-Muhallab, the scourge of the Kharijite dissenters (d. 83), that he 
was concerned with falsifying traditions to encourage his soldiers 
against these mutineers. 2 Amongst high officials of the Umayyad 
dynasty there are several who are accounted as muhaddithun] to 
name only Haf? b. al-Walld al-Hadraml (d. 128) and 'Abd al-Rah- 
man b. Khklid (d. 124). 3 Amongst traditions which the mtarla 
Layth b. Sa‘d spread on the authority of the latter there are pre¬ 
sumably many which were to benefit the prevailing political ten¬ 
dencies, because this 'Abd al-Rahman was for years an important 
official of Umayyad princes. Al-Nasa’is strict criticism is lenient 
towards him, which might not have been the case if al-Nasa’I had 
been more closely acquainted with the circumstances. This fact is 
curiously illuminated by an unintentional, and naive, saying of 
Ibn ‘Awn {d. 151). This refers to Shahr b. Hawshab (whose date of 
death is uncertain; either 98 and 112); he was considered unreliable 
in his communications because he had accepted a government post. 4 

[45J This view is telling evidence that tendentious traditions were 
smuggled in through official initiative. Later 5 the real understanding 
for this phenomenon was lost and al-Bukhari declared Shahr to be 
worthy of credit since nothing bad was known about his character. 6 
People who were nearer to the conditions of the time could judge 
things differently, like Ibn ‘Awn who lived but a few decades after 

1 Abu Dawtld, I, p. 109, al-Nasa'I, p. 215: fa-man haddathakum anna rasula- 

llahi kuna yakhtubu qa'idan faqad kadhaba. 

1 Al-Mubarrad, p. 632, 14; Ansab al-Ashraf, p. 106, 2. 

* Abtt'l-Mahasin, I, p. 293,309, cf.p. 325, 

* In al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 117. 

6 Ahmad b. Ilanbal considers Shahr as not worthy of consideration, al- 
Tirmidhl, II, p. 16. 

* We find Shahr as an authority in innumerable hadiths, e.g. ibid., I, p. 327, 
352; II, pp. 11, 81, 88, 97, 210, 244, 260, 267, etc. 
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Shahr and perhaps had proof that theologians in official position 
were used—or were willing, without outward pressure, because of 
their interest in the prevailing power—to put into circulation ten¬ 
dentious traditions. 

The fact that, amongst the hadiths that have been handed on to 
us, in spite of their being of a preponderantly tendentious character, 
the Umayyad ones are not well represented is no proof that they did 
not exist in a much greater number than they are found in our 
various collections. Tendentiousness in the field of hadith did not 
only consist in making new traditions but also included the sup¬ 
pression of existing party arguments. For this we have found 
examples also in the Umayyad camp. There is no doubt that there 
existed also a large number of tendentious dynastic traditions 
in favour of the Umayyads, communications in which the praise and 
fame of the founder of the dynasty, who was one of the Prophet's 
companions, as well as of persons and families who supported the 
Umayyad government, were made into objects of piety, as was later 
the case with the memory of the persons on whom the family 
traditions of the hostile dynastic parties were founded. If we bear 
in mind, however, that the consolidation of the study of traditions 
continued under the 'Abbasids, we will understand that utterances 
friendly to the Umayyads, to the founder and supporters of their 
dynasty—such as have been preserved, e.g. in the tradition of Islam 
not approved ecclesiastically—vanished from the mouths of the 
traditionists. 1 

I The example of one hadith may show us of what nature were these 
/tendentious traditions of the Umayyads. It apparently has the 
purpose of glorifying the position of the Umayyad statesman 
Khalid al-Qasri (a successor of al-Hajjaj), who was abhorred by all 
true believers. In the Arab manner this is achieved by putting the 
ancestors of Khalid in favourable relations with the Prophet. The [ 46 ] 
. following hadith does this: 

| Asad b. Kurz (the assumed ancestor of Khalid) 2 was converted to 
I Islam in company with a man of the tribe of Thaqaf. He presented the 
Prophet with a bow, and when he handed over this gift the Prophet 
asked: ‘0 Asad, where did you get this wood?’ ‘It grows in our 
mountains in the Sarat.’ Thereupon the Thaqafite asked: ‘0 apostle 
of God, does this mountain belong to us or to them (the B. Asad)’ 

The Prophet replied: ‘Verily, this mountain is the Qasr mountain 
from which Qasr b. ‘Abqar (ancestor of Asad) took his name.' 3 Then 
Asad said: ‘0 emissary of God, bless me.' The Prophet said: ‘0 

1 Agh., XVI, p. 34. 

* Ci Part I, p. 188. 

* See Ibn Durayd, p. 302, 7. There seems to be a corruption in the Agkanl 
text: bihi summiya Ibrahim Qasr ‘Abqar. 
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God, let thy victory and the victory of thy religion take place 

through the offspring of Asad b. Kurz.’ 1 

The last words without doubt show the cause of the fabrication 
of this hadith. The deeds of Khalid, his siding against the ‘Alids 
and his action against the pious Muslims were to be justified as 
furthering the cause of Islam. Such stories had to disappear in the 
days of the ‘Abbasids. 

Official influence did its utmost to prevent the glorification of the 
memory of the ‘son of Hind’. When we hear of al-Ma’mun that he 
sent an announcer into the streets in order to declare in the name 
of the caliph 'that he refuses his protection to anyone who mentions 
Mu'awiya favourably,’ 2 we may conclude first that as late as during 
Ma'mun’s time there were still traditions current among the people— 
perhaps attached to pious authorities—which redounded to 
Mu'awiya’s honour; as the people of Damascus still in the third cen¬ 
tury demanded such hadiths from al-Nasa’i (d. 303) in a decidedly 
importunate manner; 3 secondly that there was official pressure to 
eradicate such tilings. For example, al-Bukhari 4 can no longer give 
any mandqib of Mu'awiya as sound hadiths, though no doubt many 
existed in the Umayyad period; but these as well as anything 
l 47 ] friendly to the Umayyads were officially suppressed and destroyed. 
In contrast, a large number of hadlths were circulated which were 
intended to show the people the unworthiness of that dynasty. A 
typical collection of such anti-Umayyad hadiths was made at the 
time of the caliph al-Mu‘tadid {248) and worked up into an edict in 
which this ruler intended following the measures of al-Ma’mun, 
just mentioned, to order the cursing of Mu'awiya as a ritual act. 5 


v 

So far there have been repeated references to the tendentious 
fabrications of traditions during the first century of Islam and in the 
course of our further account we shall continue to meet this method 
of producing religious sources. It is a matter for psychologists to 
find and analyse the motives of the soul which made such forgeries 
acceptable to pious minds as morally justified means of furthering 


1 Agh., XIX, p. 54; Yaqfit, IV, p. 93. 

! Fragm. hist, arab., p. 370, 14, cf. AbCt'I-Mahasin, p. 617, penult. 

3 Yaqut, II, p, 777, 17 ff. 

* B. Mandqib, no. 36, contains a few notes only about dhikr Mu'awiya. 

1 Tab, III, pp. 2170 ff, cf. section v of the next chapter. [For the different 
attitudes towards the memory of Mu'awiya cf. Goldhizer in ZDMG, I, pp. 
97-128, 493; LIII, pp. 646: H. Lammens, Le califat de Yazid 1", p. 14 = 
MFOB, IV, p. 246; Ch. Pellat, 'Le culte de Mu'awiya au Hie sifecle de 
l’Hegire', Studia Istamica, VI {1956), PP- 53 with further references.] 
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a cause which was in their conviction a good one. 1 The most favour¬ 
able explanation which one can give of these phenomena is pre¬ 
sumably to assume that the support of a new doctrine (which corres¬ 
ponded to the end in view) with the authority of Muhammed was 
the form 2 in which it was thought good to express the high religious 
justification of that doctrine. The end sanctified the means. 3 
The pious Muslims made no secret of this. A reading of some of 
the sayings of the older critics of the tradition or of the spreaders 
of traditions themselves will easily show what was the prevailing 
opinion regarding the authenticity of sayings and teachings handed 
on from pious men. ‘Asim al-Nabil, a specialist in the study of 
f tradition (who died in Ba§ra in 212 aged 90), said openly: ‘I have 
come to the conclusion that a pious man is never so ready to lie as in 
matters of the hadith.’ 4 The same has also been said by his Egyptian 
contemporary Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qattan (d. 192). 5 An acknowledge¬ 
ment of this general experience is frequently applied to individual [ 48 ] 
muhaddithun. Wakf says of Ziyad b. ‘Abd Allah that he lies in 
hadfths® despite his nobility (ma'a sharafihi). This being so, smaller 
excesses in the isnad, obfuscations, had to be treated more leniently. 

It happens frequently that Muslim critics find themselves in the 
position of having to testify with regard to the most respected 
religious authorities that they unconcernedly practised the tadlis , 1 
a most leniently judged 8 form of the dolus (the two words are 
connected etymologically) 6 which, it is true, did not influence the 
essence of the hadith. Yazid b. Harun (d. 206) reported that during 
his time in Kufa all spreaders of traditions were mudallisun 10 with the 
exception of one whom he names. If this assessment is perhaps too 
severe, it is enough to consider that even men such as the two 
Sufyan (b. 'Uyayna and al-Thawri) 11 and others (who otherwise were 

I Li-nusrat al-sunna, 'to support the sunna’, as it was said, c£. Liter aturgesch. 
derShi'a’, p. 12. 

s Cf. the pertinent observations of Snouck Hurgronje in RHR, XX (1889). 
p. 77 [= Verspreide Gesckr., VI, pp. 86-7]; Mecca, II, p. 202. 

* Cf. Dollinger, Akademische Vorlr&ge, I, p. 168, 'Such fabrications . . .’ 

4 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. 25 b: [ed. Hyderabad, p. 84] ma ra'aytu al¬ 
kali k yakdhib ft shay’ akthay min al-fradlth. 

5 Muslim, introduction, p. 48: cf. Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, [Gottingen, 
i860] p. XXII. 

4 Al-TirmidhI, I, p. 203, 14. 

7 Cf. JASB, 1856, p. 218, note; Salisbury, p. 92, 1; Risch, p. 20; Sprenger, 
Mohammad, III, p. XCIX, translates it 'dishonesty'. 

8 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. 99 [ed. Hyderabad, p. 361] The mudallisun are 
differentiated from actual liars, al-kadhaba: Ahlwardt’s Landberg.Samml. no. 149. 

8 Frhnkel, Aram. Fremdw., p. 188; dalsa is synonymous with khad'a, al- 
Mas'udi, IV, p. 302, ult. 

10 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, loc. cit. 

II Taqrib, fol. 40a [naw' 12 transl. M. Marcais, JA, 9th Ser., XVI [1900), p. 
523]; cf. Ibn KhaldCin, Muqaddima, p. 268, 4. 
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praised as reliable in hadath and of punctilious piety in their conduct) 
were nevertheless included in the list of the mudallisln . 1 

The Muslims of the second century were fully aware that to derive 
a saying from Muhammed was merely a matter of form for acknow¬ 
ledging validity and that among the ‘good’ hadiths many were false. 
They made the Prophet himself make this observation in ahadlth 
which characterizes the circumstances very tellingly. ‘After my 
departure,’ says the Prophet, ‘the number of sayings ascribed to me 
will increase in the same way as sayings have been ascribed to 
previous prophets. What therefore is told to you as a saying of mine 
[ 49 ] you will have to compare with the Book of God (the Koran), and 
what is in accordance with it is by me, 2 whether I have in fact said 
it myself or not [fa-huwa ‘annl qultuhu aw lam aqulhu ).’ 3 4 * It would 
have been impossible to state more openly that the important 
thing was not so much the actual authenticity of a saying but its 
religious correctness, and that it is permissible to hand down sayings 
and teachings in the name of the Prophet which in fact he had never 
uttered. 'What is said of good speech I have said myself’—the 
Prophet is made to put this principle in an even more general form 
[ma qila min qaulin hasanin fa-and qultuhu)* 

These principles, which came to be formulated as facts of experi¬ 
ence only some decades later, assisted consciously or unconsciously 
in the formation of tradition and explain the essence of the hadith 
in its fabricated connection with Mumammed. 

The possibilities which the Muslims admit themselves in this field 
are evident from a tradition in which the authorities seem to give 
away the secret quite unconsciously: 'The Prophet,’ it says in a 
tradition in al-Bukharf, 6 ‘gave the order to kill all dogs except 
hunting and sheep-dogs.’ ‘Umar’s son was told that Abu Hurayra 
also hands down the words: ‘but with the exception of farm dogs as 
well.’ ‘Umar’s son says to this: ‘Abu Hurayra owns cornfields,’ i.e. 
he has a vested interest in handing down the order with the addition 
that farm dogs should be spared as well. This remark of Ibn ‘Umar 
is characteristic of the doubt about the good faith of the transmitters 
that existed even in the earliest period of the formation of tradition.® 

1 AbuT-Mahasin, I, p. 507, 12, cf. Ibn KhaldQn, Muqaddima, p. 263, 3. 
Examples for tadlts : al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 242, 19, II, p. 260, 14; 290, 12. 

1 Even that is not always so. In B. Tibb, no. ig, the Prophet is made to teach 
that man is not saved by his own good works but by God’s grace (Ian yudkhil 
aftadan 'amaluhu'Ujannata), in direct contrast to Sara 7:41; 16:34: 43:72. 

* Al-Jahiz, Bayan, fol. 114 b. [II, p. 28, cf. Schacht, Origins ofMuh, Jurispr., 
pp. 28. 45, 253-41- 

4 Ibn Maja p. 4, 9. 

* $ayd, no. 6; cf. {forth, no. 3; al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 281, 17. 

‘ This passage must be considered in relation to the evidence which makes 
it clear that in earlier times Aba Hurayra was not considered an authority 
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The historian is, however, more interested in the objective than in 
the subjective side of this phenomenon and in the effects that such 
fabrications had upon the circles for whose edification and instruc¬ 
tion they were meant. 

It seems that teachings presented as sayings of Muhammed were 
received as such without much probing into the credentials which 
sought to prove them to be the oral teaching of the Prophet. The [ 50 ] 
carelessness and credulity of people in those days and in those 
circles are shown in a phenomenon related to matters of tradition 
which demonstrates even more characteristically the facility with 
which the quotation of testimony from early times was undertaken. 

In order to fix certain legal norms, recourse was had not only to the 
fabrication of oral traditions but also to the production of written 
documents which were to be taken as the expression of the wishes 
of the Prophet. Such documents found easy credence at that time. 

In the case of a copy, nobody thought of asking for the original, let 
alone of investigating its credentials. 1 How far enterprising falsifiers 
dared go is shown for example in the story that, during the time of 
the last but one Umayyad ruler, the copy of a hilf document was 
produced by people who sought to reconcile the northern and 
southern Arab factions; this document was alleged to have been 
drawn up on the occasion of the solemn alliance between the Yemen¬ 
ite and Rabi'a Arabs at the time of Tubba* b. Malkikarib, far back 
in the Jahiliyya; it was claimed to have been preserved by a des¬ 
cendant of the last independent Himyarite prince living at Kufa 
and its text is given in full. 2 It was not difficult to find credence for 
more recent documents amongst people who were impressed by 
such productions. It happened for instance that the tariff for the 
sadaqa tax for large and small livestock had to be fixed. Different 
traditions about this were in existence but it was not convenient to 
derive texts, in which numbers played a decisive part, from the oral 
tradition of zealous collectors. One quoted even from the oldest 
times written instructions for the tariffs of tax and ransom money 

1 It is not possible to find out whether the treaties of the Prophet quoted as 
written documents are an exception as to the authenticity of their wording, 

W. Muir has supported his assumption of their genuineness with convincing 
arguments: Mahomet, I, p. lxxxii (now cf. Wellhausen, Skizzen uni Vorarbeiten, 

IV). 

* Abd yan ‘Din’, pp, 352 f. It is notable for the questions dealt with in Part 
I, pp. 68 and 226-7 that in this document the ratification of the hilf in the 
following way: the contracting parties ‘mixing their blood, add wine to it and 
drinking it, cut their forelocks and nails, which the king throws into the sea 
in a parcel,’ibid, p. 353, 9-11. 

worth of much consideration. (Sprenger calls him ’an extreme in pious decep¬ 
tion’ Mohammad, III, p. lxxxiii). The proofs for this are given in detail in 
Z&hiyiten, pp. 78-9. 
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which the Prophet gave to his various governors in all parts of 
[ 51 ] Arabia. 1 It was these documents the contents of which the tradi- 
tionists were considered to hand down orally. 

But in the interests of traditional accuracy this was not deemed 
enough. The documents themselves had to be shown, and several 
seem to have been produced. The family of the first 'Umar preserved 
such a document, of which 'Umar II, who endeavoured to follow the 
tradition of the old caliphs in his acts as a ruler, had a copy made for 
himself; Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri mentions this as an authentic docu¬ 
ment. 2 Hammad b. Usama, a mawld of the Quraysh tribe in Kufa 
(b. 121, d. 201), who was a fertile writer of traditions, 3 produced a 
document furnished with the seal of the Prophet which he was said 
to have obtained from a certain Thumama b. 'Abd Allah b. Anas; 
Thumama declared this document to be an original decree which 
Abu Bakr addressed to Anas in the name of the Prophet when he 
began his journey as tax collector (musaddiq). This is a tariff con¬ 
cerned with all kinds of tax and it is prefaced with the following 
introduction: 'This is the obligation to pay tax which the Prophet 
imposed upon the Muslims according to the order of Allah given to 
His Prophet. He who demands tax of Muslims according to this law 
[‘aid wajhiha), to him must it be given, to him who demands more 
than that, it should be refused, etc.’ 4 Hammad himself doubted the 
genuineness of this document, as appears from his words: za'ama 
anna Abd Bakr etc.; he (Thumama) pretended that Abu Bakr had 
written this.' Za'ama’ (he believes) is as Arab scholars say, ‘a knnya 
for the concept of lie.' 5 This word is normally used as introduction 
[ 52 ] to traditional statements [za'ama A.'anB.) with the supposition that 
it is rather doubtful that A really heard the contents of it from B. 6 , 


1 Tax tariffs for Mu'adh b, Jabal, K. al-Khardj, p. 31,18; tariff of the ransom 
money fixed in writing for ‘Amr b. Hazm, al-Muwatta', IV, p. 30. In less well- 
known haditks other written communications by the Prophet are mentioned, 
e.g. al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 268, ‘Abd Allah, son of ‘Amr b. al-'As, shows a sahifa 
in which the Prophet wrote down a du‘a formula for Aba Bakr. Ibn Sa‘d 
(turn of the second and third century) talks of documents of Muhammed 
and Abu Bakr which were kept in his days in the families of those for whom 
they were made (in Sprenger, JASB, 1856, p. 326, no. 94. (Ibn Sa'd, II, pp. 
38 S. passim]. The descendants of Aba Pumayra show this document of 
release, which the Prophet gave to their ancestors, so the caliph al-Malidi (al- 
Tabari, I, p. 1781, 6). 

* Abu PawDd, I, p. 156. 

* Tab. Buff.. VI, no. 71. 

4 Aba Dawad, I, p. 155, cf. Sprenger, JASB, 1856, p. 317, no. 45. [=al- 
Khatib, Taqyld, p. 87; for other passages see editor’s note]. 

5 In al-Damlrl, II, p. 382, 15: li-kulli shay in kunyatun wa kunyatu’l-kadkbi 
za'amu cf. BdnatSu'dd, ed. Guidi, p. 78. 

« Aba Dawad, II, p. 99: yaz'umu ‘an rasuH'lldhi] Yaqat, IV, p. 306, 22: 
za’ama Abu Hiffdn ‘an Abl Mu'adh. 
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or it is used to cover reports which he who passes them on does not 
hims elf quite believe . 1 An unbelieving Beduin says to Muhammed: 
‘Your emissary wants us to believe (za'ama land) that you are of the 
belief (taz'umu) that we are obliged to observe five salawat .’ 2 The 
lexicographers, and even more the theologians, teach, however, that 
za'ama also occurs in the general sense of qdla, to say , 3 i.e. to com¬ 
municate something bona fide as true. The former base this on the 
formula commonly used by Sibawayhi, za'ama Khalil ;* the latter 
quote some examples of the hadlth [za'ama Jibra'il, etc .) 5 It would 
not surprise us if some Muslim commentator should attempt to 
prove the authenticity of the document of Thumima from this point 
of view. 


In order to evaluate the difference between the points of view of 
Umayyad and 'Abbasid rule we must contrast the religious circum¬ 
stances of the earlier epoch with the spirit prevailing after the rise 
of the ‘Abbasid dynasty. The change in the government of the 
state which occurred after the downfall of the Umayyad dynasty can 
be studied from many different vantage points, and whichever is 
chosen the essential change in the circumstances of the new regime [53] 
will be clearly evident. In the first part of this book we had the 
opportunity to consider the national side of political life and to learn 
that the national Arab character of the Islamic state declined with 
the beginning of the ‘Abbasid rule , 6 and foreign elements came to the 
fore. The religious side of government, on the other hand, was much 
strengthened. For this the foreign elements which only gained 
prevalence now were anything but a hindrance. The Persian mawdli, 
not to name other elements, transferred their own religious traditions 

J E.g. Part I, p. 181, note 2; Yaqat, II, p. 343. 14: za'ama li ba'd ahl badiyat 
Tayyi Abu Hanifa Dinaw., p. 306,16: 'He (Mukhtar) is a liar, he pretends 
(yaz'umu) to honour Banu Hashim, whereas in reality he pursues worthy 
interests’; of. Agh., XI, p. 164, penult. Notice also prooimion to Bar BahlAVs 
Lexic. Syriac., ed. Duval, I, c. 3., ult. 

* Al-Darimi, p. 87.=al-TirmidhI, I. p. 120. 

5 In this sense za'im (al-qaum) is supposed to be ‘speaker’ and to belong to 
the last group of words discussed by Noldeke, ZDMG, XLII, p. 481: schol. to 
Bam., p. 704, v.l; cf. also D. II. Muller, Burgen vnd Schlosser, II, p. 44. note. 

‘ E.g. K. Sibawayhi, II, p. 429,11; 436,9; 445, 4, etc.; za'ama Abit’l-Khatlab, 

p. 4-f 8 . i- 

s Al-Nawawi, I,p.27; AbU'l-Baqa', KulUyyat . p.200; deGoeje, Gloss. Fragm., 
s.v., p. 33; cf. B. Tatawwu', no. 8; fa-za‘ama Mahmud annahu sami'a etc. The 
Muslim exegesis declares here too za'ama—akhbara (al-Qastallanl, II, p. 387, 

1} but from the concluding passage it is evident that the correctness of Mah- 
mOd’s saying is doubted. 

* Abtl Han. Din., p. 360, 15, and al-Maqrizi, cd. Vos, pp. 51, 56, may also be 
adduced. 
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from fheir original environment into the new circles; they had only 
to translate their inherited religious sense into Islamic idiom. They 
were rather more fitted for this than were the original Arab elements 
who inwardly rejected Islam and who had not been prepared by 
their past to create a higher social and moral conception of life 
from its seeds. Whereas the Umayyad rule was entirely secular— 
with the exception of the episode of ‘Umar II's reign—and was 
little permeated by religious motives in its forms and aims, the 
‘Abbasid rule bore from the beginning the hallmark of a religious 
institution. This had its root in the traditions of the Banu Hashim. 
It is related that ‘Abd al-Malik said: "While the poets praise the 
Banu Hashim for their religious practices, their prayers throughout 
the day and night, their fasting and reading of the Koran, the same 
poets in their panegyrics liken the Umayyads to roaring lions, steep 
mountains and salt seas.' 1 This comparison is borne out by examina¬ 
tion of the relevant literature, of which we shall have the opportunity 
to give a few examples below. 

The Umayyad king 2 * has his counterpart in the ‘Abbasid caliph 
in his character of a religious leader; though he was not at the apex 
of a hierarchy, he was a hierarch himself, ruler not only of the state 
but also of the state church. He surrounded himself with theocratic 
[ 54 ] attributes and wished to assert himself as Imam. 8 He felt himself to 
be the successor of the Prophet in the spiritual leadership of the 
community, the holder of a dignity established by God. The insignia 
of the Umayyads were the sceptre and the state seal 4 and were 
passed on in succession; 5 * to this the 'Abbasids added the mantle, 
ai-burda, of the Prophet,® which is the one which the Prophet is 
said to have presented to the poet Ka‘b b. Zuhayr for his panegyric 
Bdnat Su'dd. The first 'Abbasid caliph had already acquired this 
relic, 7 which was inherited by his successors.® This mantle was worn 

1 Agh., XXI, p. IO. It hardly needs proof that *Abd al-Malik did not make 
this remark himself. 

* Cf. above p. 40 Al-Farazdaq uses of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik the epithet 
mumallak, Agh., XIX, p. 15, 23, cf. Mehren, Rhetorik der Araber , p. 17, 1. 
Al-Walid b. Yazid, ‘above whose forehead the light of mulk shines' says Ibn 
Mayyada [Khizanat al-Adab, I, p. 328,19). 

* Umayyad rulers are also occasionally called Imam: Jarir [Dlwdn, ed. al- 
Sawi, p. 24, 9] Fragm. hist, arab., p. 34, 3 from below =» if *rf. Chalif Solejmani, 
ed. Anspach, p. 41,4, cf. Fragm., p. 145,12. 

4 In eschatology the seal (of Sulayman) and staff (of Moses) are put also in 
the hand of the dabbat al-ard, al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 206, top. 

4 Al-qadlb wa-khdtam al-khildfa, Fragm. hist, arab., p. 82, 9, cf. p. 124, 3. 

* Al-Tabari, III, p. 455: al-Mas‘Udi, VII, p. 369, cf. Fragm. hist, arab., 
pp. 341, 4, 415 penult. [Cf. also R. Basset, La Bdnat So'ad, Algiers, 1910, pp. 
30-1, and ‘Burda’ in El 2nd ed.] 

t Fragm. hist, arab., pp. 208, penult, 283, 5. It seems a fable that the 

Umayyads already owned this treasure (al-Mas'Udl, V, p. 188, 8, Ibn Hisham, 
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by them at the first paying of homage by their subjects, 1 at all 
festive occasions, at solemn, and also martial, events. 2 In particular, 
they appeared wrapped in this sacred relic while performing the 
public salat before the community. 3 At important state functions, 
when the mantle was not used as clothing it was spread in front of 
the caliph. 4 It was quite different with the Umayyads: the king of 
this dynasty did not consider it inappropriate to appear in full 
military armour for the ‘id service. 6 The burda was meant to indicate 
that the ‘Abbasids were the true caliphs and successors of the 
Prophet: it was to represent the theocratic character of their cali- [ 55 ] 
phate and to prove the exclusive right of the possessor of this relic 
to the theocratic office, as against other pretenders. The prince and 
poet ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mu'tazz used this argument in order to refute 
the claims of the 'Alids. 6 

The ‘Abbasids surrounded their sceptre with a theocratic nimbus. 
They spoke of ‘the light of the caliphate’ 7 and even of ‘the light of 
prophecy’ which shines from the forehead of the prince.® It was said, 
in these very words: 'Harun al-Rashid permitted himself to be 
praised with things by which only the prophets were praised; 
he did not disapprove of it and did not refuse it.’ 9 Zealous admirers 
when mentioning the caliphs use the eulogy 10 which otherwise is 
permissible only after the name of the Prophet and is applied also to 
‘All and the ‘Alids only by some zealous Shfites. Special blessing is 

1 Probably also in earlier times, but my evidence lor it is only from the 
year 622 (enthronement of al-?ahir, after the report of an eye-witness in al- 
Suy&ti, Ta'rihh, p. 11, 9. 

* Recueil Seldj., II, p. 237, 5. 

* During the flooding of Baghdad {466) the caliph al-Qa’im held a public 
prayer of expiation, wrapped in the burda and carrying the qadib; Ibn al- 
Athlr, X, p. 34. 

‘ Recueil Seldj., II, p. 13, penult.: wa-biyadihi al-burda wa'l-qadib. 

8 Yazld b. al-Walid; al-SuyUfr, Ta’rikh, p. 98, 4, bottom. 

8 Qu#> al-Din, Ckron. Mekka, p. 154, 8. [Diwdn, Cairo, 1831, p. 6 , 15]. The 
pro-‘Alid poet §afi al-Din al-Hilli (d. 750) refuted the poem of Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
in a poem composed in the same rhyme-form and the same metre; from it the 
points of controversy between the ‘Abbasids and the 'Alids can be seen; al- 
Kutubl, Fawdt al-Wafayat, I, pp. 243 f. 

* Ishaq al-Mawsili, Agh., V. p. 116, 7. 

8 Recueil Seldj., II, p. 237, 4. 

» Agh, XII, p. 18, 8 from the bottom. 

18 Amir al-mu'minin salawdt Allah ‘alayhi, Recueil Seldj., II, p. 240, ult. 


ed. Guidi, p. 6, 7 from below, ZDMG, X p. 448, note 4); certain of which was 
made op to prove its genuineness. At any rate, it is certain that the burda 
is never met with in the Umayyad period as one of the insignia of the ruler. 

8 These insignia were carried ofi by Seljuk enemies under the caliph al- 
Mustarshid, Recueil de texles relatives a Vhistoire des Seldjoucides, ed. Houtsma, 
II, p. 242,1. 
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said to emanate from the personal appearance and presence of the 
caliph. 1 

Adherence to this sacred person is an integral element in Muslim 
belief. 'He who does not cling to the amln Allah, "the confidant of 
God’’—by which the caliph is to he understood 2 —will not benefit by 
the five salawat.’ 3 For the caliph of patriarchal times the epithet 
'the best of the Qurayshites’ was sufficient 4 (Abu Bakr refused even 
[ 56 ] this on his accession), 5 but the ‘Abbasids have their court poets give 
them a title which was otherwise applied only to the Prophet: 6 'the 
best of all creatures’. 7 Eventually the caliphs hear this epithet 
so often that they apply it to themselves in their own speeches. 8 

The Umayyads were overthrown by them because of their god¬ 
lessness and opposition to religion; 9 this political upheaval, which in 
the first instance was effected by Abu Muslim—the man with the 
‘cudgel for the unbelievers' 10 —was meant primarily to be the 
establishment of the pillar of dln. n The new dynasty became intoler¬ 
ant towards the practice of other religions and this marks a morally 
retrogressive step in comparison with the Umayyads. 12 The repre¬ 
sentatives of the new regime give themselves the appearance, at 
least outwardly, of having come to inaugurate government regime 

1 There are many examples of this in the passages of the Seljuq chronicle of 
‘Imad al-DIn al-Katib al-Isfahan? (see al-Bundarl, ed.Houtsma), in which the 
caliph, who was a powerless shadow at the time of the events narrated in this 
chronicle, now and then appears, e.g. barakat harahatihi, II, p. 289, ult. ff. 

I We meet this title also in the earliest times (address of the poet Hawdha 
to 'Umar I, Kkizanat al-Adab, I, p. 166, 23) and in respect of the Umayyad 
ruler; al-Mas'iidl, V, p, 309, 1, 458, 6; also of the Umayyads in Spain, al-'Iqd, 
II, p. 3O0, 11,21. 

s Al-Namiri, of the caliph Hariln al-Rashid: Man lam yakun bi’amlni’llahi 
mu'tasiman fa-laysa bi'l-salawdti’l-khamsi yantafi’u, Agh., XVII, p. 142, 3; 
the first heuristic is given differently in Agh., XII, p. 20, 13. 

* 'Umar 11 Kkayra Qurayshin; Aba Han. Din., p. 190, 11. 

5 Wa-laslu bikhayrikum, Tab., I, p. 1829, 3. 

• Even the Prophet rejects, according to a tradition, this address, which is 
to be reserved for Ibrahim only. Abu Dawhd, II, p, 173. During pagan times 
this title was much used in panegyric qafldas, al-Nabigha, 18:5; ‘Abd YaghOth, 
Agh., XV, p. 73, 23: khayr al-bariyyati walidan warahfan (cf. Zuhayr, 4:4 = 
Landberg p. 146, v. 2: khayri'l-buddti wa-sayyidi' l-hadri ) and in Islamic poetry 
this free usage which the old poet had made of the title still finds echo, e.g. 
Ibn Hisham p. 8or, 1; Agh., XI, p. 68, 21; cf. Y5qUt, II, p. 886, 2. 

’ With reference to ai-Amin, Agh., XXI, p. 17, 7, to al-Mutawakkil, Yaqflt, 
II, p. 87,21; cf. Tab, II, p. 2098,13. 

4 AI-Qa’im says: nahnu Banu’l- Abbas hhayru’l-nds, Recueil seldj. ed. Hout- 
sma, p. 20,17. 

a Abu Han. Din., p. 367, 18; al-Ya'qQbi, II, p. 427, 15. 

10 Cf. Houtsma, 'Bih'afrid’, in WZKM, III, p. 36; cf. for kafir kubat, Agh., 
IV, p. 93, 2r; van Guelder, Mochtar, de valsche proftet, p. 73. 

II Agh., XXI, p. 87,2: wa-shidta rukna'l-dim. 

11 See an example in my article, ZDMG, XXXVIII, p. 674. 
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in the spirit of the Prophet and the old caliphs. ‘The amir al-mu’ 
minln Muhammed has revived the sunna of the Prophet with 
regard to what is permitted, what forbidden’; thus the poet Marwan 
b. Abi Hafsa, a client of the Umayyad Marwan b. al-Hakam, praises 
the caliph al-Mahdl, and the latter was pleased to hear the compli¬ 
ment. The princely reward of 60,000 dirham and exquisite clothes 
were the reward of the poet for the panegyric of which this line is 
the climax. 1 Apart from ‘Umar II, such a poem could not have been 
dedicated to any Umayyad; but al-Mahdi was not the only ‘Abbasid 
to whom such praise could be applied. 2 

The princes were keen to exhibit practical piety in this sense. 
Haughty behaviour seems to have been found only amongst the 
first of the ‘Abbasids and the Barmakids contributed much to that. 
But it is almost impossible to imagine, in reference to an Umayyad, 
the humility said to have been shown by al-Mutawakkil, a monster of 
cruelty and vengefulness. When this caliph pontificated before the 
assembled people at the Feast of the end of Ramadan, the population 
were extraordinarily enthusiastic in their homage and thronged to a 
depth of four miles to pay homage to the caliph as he entered the 
mosque. When he returned to his palace he put a handful of dust 
upon his head, 3 saying: ‘I have seen the cheering crowds and it 
befits me now to be humble before God.' 4 

These caliphs submitted to the divine law even in respect of their 
own persons, just as they required this of their subjects. Only under 
the ‘Abbasids was it possible to award the epithet 'god-fearing' to the 
caliph. 5 Even as early as in his time al-Mansur allowed a case that 
one of his subjects brought against him to be decided by a judge of 
the religious law. Few of the princes of the Umayyad dynasty 
would have tolerated that, and a comparatively unbiased historian 
of the two dynasties comments on this incident that the imams 
excel the kings (probably meaning the Umayyad princes, see above, 
p. 40) in that they willingly subordinate themselves to the or¬ 
dinances of religious law ( bi’l-tawdiv,‘ ila awamir aUsharl'a ).® This 
must have enhanced their aura of religiousness. 

It is true that during the full flowering of ‘Abbasid rule the court 
at Baghdad was not less gay than the Umayyad court at Damascus; 
though even in this place of joy the pietist spirit takes hold—in the 
harem of Zubayda (wife of Harun al-Rashid) a hundred odalisques 

1 Agh., IX, p. 45, 20: ahyd amtru'l-mu’minlna Muhammadan*sunana'l- 
nabiyyi hardmahd wa-haldlaha. 

* AI-Mutawakkil, above. 

» Cl. ZB MG, XLII, p. 590, note 3. 

* Al-Tabari, III, p. 1455. 

1 Abo Nuwas, in Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, in Freytag’s Chrestam. Arab., p. 87, 3 
from the bottom. 

* Fragm. hist, arab., p. 269, 9. 


[ 57 ] 
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hum the Koran ‘like a hive of bees' 1 —in general little attention 
is paid to the punctilio of the law. There is gay song and bold 
drinking; while theologians dispute the hadd of drinking wine the 

[ 58 ] emir of the true believers and his courtiers indulge with singing 
girls and gay persons in the forbidden beverage. 2 The caliph al- 
Mutawakkil, who re-established the orthodox dogma which his 
predecessors had impaired, was an immoderate drinker in his own 
palace. 3 Kremer has described this side of Baghdad court life in a 
vivid picture to which we refer readers. 4 But it must be remembered 
that side by side with the inner life of the court there is, in com¬ 
fortable contrast, a quickening religious interest, such as was in¬ 
conceivable before, and yet diametrically opposed to this way of life. 
In public and particularly in official life the religious law had to be 
strictly followed. Under the Umayyad caliphs a wine feast could be 
held even in the mosque; 3 * but this was unthi nk able under the 
‘Abbasids. The caliph who leads a gay life with his courtiers does 
not extend it beyond his palace. To the outside world he wishes to 
be the imam, a representative of religious dignity and to carry out, 
and have carried out, the religious laws.® The caliph al-Qahir (320-2) 
who took strict measures against wine drinkers, singers, and singing 
girls ‘was hardly ever found sober*. 7 There were people who did not 
overlook the hypocrisy implied in such behaviour: ‘They (the caliphs 
and their courtiers) drink wine while imposing legal punishment 
upon other drinkers’—thus Sufyan al-Thawri is said to have charac¬ 
terized the religious state of affairs in an outspoken epistle to Harun 
al-Rashld. 8 A poet says: ‘While his (Ibn Abl Duwad’s) companions 
drink into the early hours of the morning they profoundly investigate 
the problem of whether the Koran is created.’ 9 10 

A strong interest in problems of religious doctrine is patronized 
from above. It is typical that even during a drinking bout religious 
matters (/i amr al-dln wa’l-madhahib) are discussed. 19 Even the most 
liberal-minded among the ‘Abbasid caliphs, such as al-Ma’mun, 
demonstrate their liberalism by fostering religious and dogmatic 

[59] speculation. Al-Ma’mun himself is said to have written some 

1 Abn’l-Mahasin, X, p. 632, 3f. 

9 Scenes such as Agh., XXI, p. 239, top, are among many such depictions 
of tills time. 

* See the story in Fragm. hist. arab., p. 554, bottom, not to mention other 
examples. 

* Culturgesch.. II, pp. 62-86. 

9 Abh’l-Mahasin, I, p. 242. 

* Cf. Aug. Muller, I si., I, pp. 470, 537. 

? Abu’l-Mahasin, II, p. 254. 

8 Al-Ghazali in al-Damiri (s.v. al-faras), II, p. 256, 1. 

9 In al-Suyhtl, Ta’rlkh, p. 142, 3. 

10 Agh., VI, p. 179. 
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theological treatises. 1 The apparently liberal teachings which the 
'fanatical good sense' (a phrase of Karl Hase’s) 2 emanating from the 
caliph's court wishes to establish, are spread by means of religious 
fanaticism; not in the name of freedom of thought but in the belief 
that these teachings correspond to orthodox dogma. 3 In the same 
way their iconoclastic colleagues in Byzantium declared war against 
the worship of images, not so much from motives of common sense 
but in the name of the orthodox dogma. The inquisitors of liberalism 
were possibly even more appalling than their literalist brethren; 
their fanaticism is certainly more repugnant than that of their 
imprisoned and maltreated victims. 

The Umayyad prince had a worldly education. From the Islamic 
point of view some of the princes'were such as to make them utterly 
unsuitable to lead the community in prayer and their testimony 
invalid in the sense of the religious law. 4 It must have been a 
peculiar atmosphere in which al-Walid II grew up, who hardly iio 
years after the Prophet answered the threats of the Koran against 
‘the stubborn opponents’ (14:8,9)® by making the Koran the target 
for his arrows, saying: 

You hurl threats against the stubborn opponent, well then, I am a 

stubborn opponent myself. 

When you appear before God at the day of resurrection just say: 

My Lord, al-Walid has tom me up.® 

In these people Arab paganism had survived. The theological 
element has a large part in the education of ‘Abbasid princes. Al- 
Ma'mun had to listen to lectures by fuqahd ’ and muhaddithin , 1 and 
this explains his continued interest for the finer points of Mu'tazilite 
dogma. When Harun al-Rashid heard of the great work of Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybanl on the Islamic law of war, he sent the 
princes with their tutors to hear the lectures in which the author [ 60 ] 
delivered the contents of the book. 8 The ‘Abbasids’ interest in 
canonical studies increased in the same measure as their political 

1 Fikrist, p. xx6. 

* Handbuch der protestantischen Polemih (1st ed.), p. 321. 

» Cf. ZDMG, XLI, p. 68, bottom. , 

1 Fragm. hist, arab., p. 131, 5 from the bottom. 

s Pious people seem to have applied this phrase from the Koran to him, al- 
Mas'Cdi, V, p. 360, ult., as well as to Yazld I, Aba Hanlfa JDlnaw., p. 279, rx, 
to Mu'awiya I, aI-Mas‘tldi, V, p. 99. 4. and to al-Hajjaj, ibid., p. 337, ult. 

« Al-Mas'Odl, VI, p. 10, [ed. F. Gabrieli, in It SO, 1934, p. 41, no. 27]. There 
are interesting facts about the freedom in religious matters of these Umayyads 
in Agh., VI, p, 141, Fragm. hist, arab., p. 114. 
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influence was taken away by governors and usurpers. 1 The less they 
were true kings the more they became imams. The less they had their 
say in temporal affairs the more they adopted pompous theocratic 
titles and granted high-sounding epithets {alqab) to their vassals 
and followers. 2 These alqab were conferred by decree 3 and the same 
method was followed in adding a new one to existing honorary 
titles. 4 * 

Why do I see the Banu’l-'Abbas invent so many kunyas and 

honorary titles? 

Few are the drachmas in the hands of our caliph; therefore he 

presents people with titles. 6 7 

Then was their custom ridiculed by the poet Abu Bakr al- 
Kharizmi 6 in the fourth century. This example shows that at the 
time when the caliphs had to give up their worldly powers in favour 
of upstart vassals the poets dared to ridicule even the throne. Abu 
Ya ‘11 b. al-Habbariyya (d. 504), 7 who himself had the by-name of 
al-'Abbasi, called the caliph in a satirical sketch: ‘the poor MuqtadI, 
without brains, understanding, or feeling.’ 8 * 

Historians of literature report of a Baghdad poet of the fifth 
century, Hibat Allah b. al-Fadl b. al-Qattan (d. 498), that nobody 
could escape his ridicule, la al-khalifa wa-ld gkayruhu, ‘neither the 
caliph nor anybody else.'* 

[ 61 ] Among the signs of the enhanced theocratic dignity of ‘Abbasid 
rulers the most suggestive is the fact that the title khalifat Allah, 
'representative of God' (which occurs also earlier) 10 and other 
synonymous designations became more and more general, even 

1 A historian expresses this state of affairs: the caliph was matikum ‘alayki, 
additamenta to Ibn Khallikan, ed., Wiistenfeld, I, p. 34,2. 

* Ibn Khaldfln, Muqaddima, pp. 190 fi.; ZDMG, XXVIII, p. 306: Kremer, 
Geschichie der herrschenden Ideen [des I slams: Der Gottesbegriff, die Prophetie, 
und Staatsidee, Leipzig, 1868], p. 417. [See also al-BirQm, al-Athar al-Baqiya, 
pp. 132 f., quoted by A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Isldms, p. 133.] 

* Cf. Derenbourg, Ousama ibn Mounkidh un imirSyrien, etc. I, p. 15, note 2. 

4 Al-Baydn al-Mughrib, I, p. 283. Later it happened that after the father’s 

death the son inherited the laqab of the latter, as is seen in Ibn Abl U?aybi'a, 
II, pp. 26,109 (fourth century Egypt). 

‘ Part I, p. 242. 

4 Yatfmat al-Dahr, IV, p. 145: m a ll ra'aytu Banl’l-'Abbasi qad fatahu] 
mina'l-kuna wa-mina’l-alqabi abwdbd * qalla’l-dardhimu, fl kaffay khaltfatina 
jhahda fa’anfaqafi’l-aqwami alqaba. 

7 Cf. for his poetical work Derenbourg, Escur, I, p. 318, no. 474. [al-Sddih 
wa’l-Biighim, ste.GAL\, p. 293, SI, p. 447]. 

4 RecuetiSeldj., ed. Houtsma, II, p. 65, ix. 

* Al-KutubI, Fawat al-Wafayat, II, p. 314, 23. 

10 Regarding 'Uthman, HassfLn b. Thabit, Diwdn, p. 98, 15. ed. Hirschfeld, 

XX, 9.] 
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popular. 1 When the Umayyads used this pretentious title 2 it was 
merely intended to convey the unlimited power of the ruler. Under 
the ‘Abbasids 5 the title was filled with theocratic content in accord¬ 
ance with their general view of the nature and duties of the cali¬ 
phate. 4 The ‘Abbasid caliphs considered themselves to be the 
representatives of ‘God’s rule on earth’ 5 and even as ‘God’s shadow on 
earth’. The ruler was to personify the power of which it was taught: 
cd-sultanu zillu’lldhi fi'Uardi ya’wt ilayhi kullu malhufin, ‘the govern¬ 
ment is God’s shadow on earth, all those troubled find refuge in it.’ 4 
What this sentence attributed to the Prophet taught about the 
institution of secular authority, the ‘Abbasids eagerly referred to [ 62 ] 
their own person. 7 As late as the eighth century the puppet caliph 
of Egypt guarded by the Marnluk sultans is addressed in a ridiculous 
document of homage as ‘God’s lieutenant on earth’ (nd’ib Allah 
fl ardihi). 8 From the ‘Abbasid caliphs these pompous theocratic 

1 In the Arabian Nights, 894. Bulaq, ed. 1279, IV, p. 198, 7, 5 from the 
bottom, Maryam al-Zunnariyya is made to address the caliph Hariln as 
khalifat Allah fi ardihi ; it is unnecessary to seek a polemic meaning in this 
(ZDMG , XXXIV, p. 613). 

2 Miskln al-Darimi’s address to the Umayyads assembled round Mu'awiya I 
is typical, Banl Khulafa'i-’llahi, Agh., XVIII, p. 71, penult. According 
to al-Tabari, II, p. 78, 10, the poet Haritha b. Badr addressed Mu'awiya I by 
this title; cf. al-Mas'ildi, V, pp. 105,1, 152, 7, 330, 6 ('Abd al-Malik); in a song 
of the camel-drivers ‘Abd al-Malik is called khalifat Allah, Agh., XV, p. 6, 12. 

* Agh., Ill, p. 95, 5; IX p. 44, 4; XXI p. 128,5; al-Mawardi, ed. Enger, p. 22; 
imam al-muslimln wa-khalifat rabb al-‘alamin\ al-'Iqd, III, p. 30, 3 from the 
bottom; cf. ibid, p. 32, 14. Tab., Ill, p. 2177, 9: in an edict of Mu'tadid the 
‘Abbasids are called: khidafd 1 Allah wa-a'immat al-hudd. 

4 Only later is this title found inadmissible by theologians in an entirely 
theoretical discussion. Al-Nawawi, who devotes a paragraph of his ManthUrdt, 
fol. 32a, to this question, finds that it is not permissible to use this title; only 
Adam and David, who are called this in the Koran, have a claim to it. Tbn 
KhaldCm also discusses this controversial question in an account of his theory 
of the caliphate, Muqaddima, p. 159, ult. 

* Tab., Ill, p. 426, 16: al-Man^Or says of himself: innama ana sultan Allah 
fl ardihi. 

* In al-Shaybani, K. al-Siyar, fol. 8b [I, p. 15.] = WJL, XL, p. 50, no. 24, 
this sentence; according to Ansab al-Ashraf, p. 33, top, the Umayyad ‘Abd 
al-Malik already makes use of this saying, but it may be assumed that a later 
opinion has been here dated back to an earlier period.[ Cf. Goldziher, 'Du sens 
propre des expressions Ombre de Dieu, etc.’, RHR, XXXV (1837)]. 

7 Al-Mas'fidl, VII, p. 278, fill Allah al-mamdild baynahu u/a-bayna khalqihi; 
cf. ibid, VIII, p. 135; al-fill al-imdml, Recueil seldj., II, p. 242, 2; cf. al-Tha- 
‘alibl, ZDMG, V, p. 180, no. 12. The Shi'ites call their fdhib al-zaman thus, 
Kashkiil, p. 88,10. 

* Al-Suyfltl, Ta'rlkh, p. 198, penult. (Fakhr al-Din al-Razi calls Muhammed 
in a passage of his Wafiyya in Ibn Abl U§aybi'a, II, p. 28, 9, na’ib Allah). This 
title was given as easily as that of 'shadow of God'. Not only the sultans of 
Morocco but also Indian princelets call themselves ‘lieutenants of God’ 
[Verspreide Geschriften, ii, p. 208]. Snouck Hurgronje, Kritik der Beginselen 
v.V.d.B., 2nd part, p. 68. 
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titles, which must have appeared to contemporaries the emptier 
the less of real power corresponded to them, were at all times 
and in all countries transferred to the real temporal rulers 1 * and 
were even applied to minor princelets by flattering courtiers.® 
The Ottoman sultans were, as the protagonists of Islam, thought 
to have a special claim for adopting these titles of the old 
caliphs, 3 just as the name khalifat Allah was transferred to 
them. 4 

Out of the wide field of political sovereignty the ‘Abbasid ruler 
[ 63 ] had to be satisfied with the sadly reduced privilege of having his 
name put on coins and hearing it resound from the pulpits ( al-sikka 
wa’l-khutba). A 1 Muti' (334-63) finds himself in such a position that 
he is able to answer Bakhtiyar when he came to ask the caliph for 
funds to fight disturbances in the capital: ‘In the circumstances I 
am living in, when I have no right or say over the income of the state, 
I am not obliged to provide the means for the Muslim's welfare; 
this duty falls to those who have the power, I possess nothing 
beyond the khutba .’ 5 * * 8 But even this last vestige of outward mani¬ 
festation of rule had ceased by that time to indicate the power of the 
ruler, as had happened under the Umayyads (cf. above, p. 50). 
The humiliated caliph was unable to appear personally in the place 
of assembly at the head of his people in order to perform the sacred 
rites, and al-Radl {322-9) was the last to ascend the minbar .* 
Thus 'coin' and ‘khutba’ soon became synonyms for ridiculous 


1 The Persian poet Sa'di bestows this title upon the Ilkhan (saya-'i-khuda) 

ZDMG, IX, p. 135 v. 80. [ Kulliyyat, ed, FurQghl, section gasa’id, p. 41, ult.] 

as well as upon the Atabeg Muzaifar al-DIn b, Sa'd b. Zengi ( Giilistan , dlbdja, 

ed. Gladwin, p. 7, 10). The Tartar prince Oljaytu (in Fleischer, Leip. Cat 

p. 352a), in the same way as the later Tatar conqueror Muhammad ShaybanI 
is called by his panegyrist tingri sayasi and kkallfa-i-Rahman (Die Schej- 

baniade, ed. Vdmbery, p. 22, v. 27, cf. fitt-i-kuhda, ibid. p. 266, v. 103). The 
same title was also given to the Mamluk sultan in Egypt, al-Hasan al-‘Abba.sf, 
Athdr al-Uwalfi Tartlb al-Duwal, p. 69. 

! The Nasrid prince in Andalusia was called thus, M. J. Muller, Geschichie 
der westlichen Amber, p. 15, 8. The modem philologist Faris al-Shidyaq ad¬ 
dresses the Bey of Tunis: fill al-ilahi ZDMG, V, p. 252, v. 52. 

8 The conqueror of Constantinople, Sultan Muhammad II, is called All 
Allah ’ald'-l-’alamln in the introduction to his work (ed. Cairo p. 3, 18) by 
Mullah Kh5ja-zade (father of the famous Tashki5pril-zadc} who wrote, com¬ 
missioned by the sultan, a dogmatic-polemic work entitled Tahdfat al-Fald- 
sifa modelled on al-Gazall’s work of the same title. Cf. also Qufb al-Din, 
Chron. d. St Mekka, pp. 4, 3 from the bottom; 6, 9, 17; 330, 12; ZDMG, XIII, 
p, 179, 21; XV, p. 3T9, 3, from the bottom; XLII, p. 577, v. 24; Melanges 
orient. (Paris, 1883), p. 83, penult, II (1886), p. 75. 

* Fleischer, Kleinere Sckriften, III, p. 112. 

8 Ibn al-Athlr, VIII, p. 222, ann. 361. 

* AbdT-Mahasin, II, p. 294, 4 [al-Tanfikhi, Nishwar al-Muhadara, II, 
p. 196; Ibn al-Athirp. 319]. 
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formality and empty pretence 1 'because, just as the names of the 
real rulers (once even that of a woman who was able to call herself 
‘queen of the Muslims’, malikat al-muslimm ) 2 appeared next to those 
of the caliphs on the coinage, so they were also mentioned from the 
pulpit, 3 The imam compensates for the gradual decay of all his 
worldly power by unctuous exhortations 4 * which he addresses to the 
incomparably mightier vassals in his capacity as religious head; [ 64 ] 
investing the vassal with the investiture valued by the latter 6 be¬ 
cause the imam’s sanction gives him an increased status before the 
people. The recognition of the vassal’s power is accepted as un¬ 
disputed fact even by the caliphs, who at the most still have the 
role of arbiter when there are disputes between various local rulers.® 

This office is exercised by the caliph in his capacity of spiritual head 
of Islam. Gradually the ruler is displaced by the pontifex and the 
representatives of this dignity increasingly emphasize the spiritual 
character of their office, which impressed the people who had always 
shown a tendency to consider the caliph’s person as especially 
favoured by God’s grace. 7 

The belief that the person of the caliph was a support to the 
order of the universe was much fostered. It was believed, despite the 
frequent experience of the caliph being murdered, that if he were 
killed it would disturb the course of nature, the sun would darken, 
rain would fall and all vegetation wither.® Even the mighty vassals 

1 Towards the end of the Baghdad t rule their originated the proverb: qani'a 
fulan bi’l-sikka wa’l-khutba ‘he was satisfied with the coin and khutba,' i.e. he is 

master of something only in name, but has in reality no say; al-Fakhri, p. 38. 

3 In the seventh century, the Egyptian princess Shajarat al-Durr; for such a 
dinar (in the British Museum) see Bulletin de 1‘Institut egyplien, series 2, no. 9 
(l888),pp. 114 ft 

* Examples of the sikha are afforded by the observation of coins of such 
local rulers; I mention as example JRAS, 1886, p. 515. The first whose name 
was mentioned with that of a caliph in Baghdad in the khutba was the BOyid 
‘Adud ai-Dawla, Ibn al-Athlr, VIII, p. 229, aim. 367. [ed. Thomb, VIII, 

229]. A Buyid boasts; Asmd’und fl-wajhi kulli dirhaminjwa-fawqa kulli 
minbarin li-khatibi (Yatlmat al-Dahr, II, p, 6). In the provinces the regent’s 
name was also mentioned in the khutba before the date given above. Al- 
Mutanabbf says of Sayf al-Dawla that his name sounded from all pulpits, was 
missing from no dinar or dirham (Rosen-Girgas, Arab. Chrestom., p. 544, v. 9). 

In the capital the privilege of the caliphs seems to have been respected for 
longer. Interesting details about the circumstances in Egypt are to be found 
in al-Suytiti, Ta'rlkh, p. 200, 14; Athdr al-Uwal, pp. 119-20. 

4 E.g. Recueil Seldj., II, p. 174, bottom. 

* See the account in Kremer’s Herrschenden Ideen, pp. 417 f. Muslim princes 
reigning in far-away countries asked for investiture even from the Egyptian 
'AbbSsids; an interesting account is in Ibn Battuta, I, pp. 364 ff. 

* E.g. in Freytag, Chrestom. arab. p. 113, 11; ZDMG, VIII, p. 819. 

7 According to Fragm. hist, arab., p. 101, n, the people believed even at an 
early date in the superstition that the caliph was immune from plague. 

* Al-Fakhri, p. 166. 
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who in reality held the caliph a prisoner, seem to have attached to 
the latter's person some sort of awe, as Ibn Khaldun says: yadinuna 
bi-td'dti’l-khallfati tabarrukan, i.e. they profess obedience to the 
caliph hoping to gain thereby religious blessing. 1 * * They thus hesi¬ 
tated to attack the powerless inmate of the caliph’s palace at Bagh¬ 
dad and considered opposition to him as ill-omened (shu'm). % It 
was thought that to go to war against the imam was tantamount to 
fighting God.® Only thanks to such superstitious fear did the vestiges 
of the caliph’s authority survive until Hulagu Khan had the last 
Arab ruler at Baghdad executed. Then it was seen that in the words 
of the Persian poet Sa'di—'the Tigris continued on its normal course 
at Baghdad even without caliphs.' 4 

[ 65 ] These conditions begin to prevail during the third century and 
become more firmly entrenched in relation to the development of 
political affairs. The decline of power is matched by the increase of 
theological interests. At the court of the caliph al-Muhtadi (255) the 
theologians—these being the ahl al-'ilm —are the most respected 
persons. 5 * Al-Mustazhir (487-512) compensates for the superior 
power of his Seljuk vassals by having the theologian Abu Bakr 
al-Shashi al-Qaffll write a work on the points of difference among 
the madhahib aUfiqh, which also bears his name (cd-Muslazhiri) ; 8 
he also commissioned al-Gazali to prepare an exposition of the 
teachings of the Ta'Umiyya 7 In the year 516 the successor of this 
prince attends the theological lectures of Abu’l-Futuh al-Isfara'Inl. 8 
In order to gain an idea of the interference of the caliph in 
affairs at the end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century 
it is enough to consider the administrative activities of caliph 
al-Qadir bi’llahi (381-422). This ruler is chosen because he was said 
to have strengthened the central government; he is said to have 
diminished the influence of Turks and Daylamites, to have revived 
the authority of the caliphate and to have known how to command 
obedience and respect.® But in the varied destinies of his empire his 
influence is nowhere to be encountered. The historian whose words 
were just quoted could give no other examples of the administrative 

1 Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, p. 174, 9. 

* Recueil seldj., II, p. 152, 21; 236, 9. 

* Ibid, p. 247, nit. 

1 Gulistan, VIII, no. 105, ed. Gladwin, p. 249. 

5 Al-Ya'qubi, II, p. 617, 9. 

» Cairo Cat. Ill, p. 224; Hilyat al-'Ulamd' fl Madhahib al-Fuqaha [GAL I, 
p.489, SI, p.679]. 

7 JA„ 1877, 1 , p. 42 [ed. Goldziher, Streitschrift des Gazaligegen die Balinijja - 
Settle, (Leiden, 1916)]. 

* ZDMG, XLI, p. 64, note 3. Al-Mnqtafi (530-55} goes even further. 
(Recueil Seldj., II, p. 2*6) as the pupil of an eloquent theologian. 

* Ibn al-Athir, IX, p. 155. 
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measures of this caliph, praised as energetic, than the following. He 
reprimanded the Mu'tazilites and Shfites and other dogmatic 
dissenters (arbab al-maqalat) in a written decree he forbade Buyid 
Jalal al-Dawla to let the drums be beaten during the canonical 
prayers, though this decree had to be revoked 1 2 * and his successor 
was forced to grant the title malik al-mulUk to this Buyid (even the 
theologians were not allowed to object);* and a preacher who 
pronounced the khufba in incorrect form was subjected to discip- [66] 
linary investigation. 4 * The caliph himself wrote a book on Sunnite 
belief. 6 

The less real power the Baghdad court had, the more did the 
theologians ponder on the canonical law of the state, which so 
beautifully delineated the powers of the caliph in a theoretically 
definitive way at a time when the caliphate in fact had only the 
ideal character of imam. It was at this time that al-Mawardi com¬ 
piled his classical handbook of public law. 6 It is true that he had to 
take the circumstances of his time into account and devote a 
paragraph to the question of the status of the caliphate of a ruler 
'who is hindered in exercising his. rights and one of whose assistants 
seized power in order to administer independently the affairs of 
state, without, however, open rebellion against the caliph.’ 7 

VII 

From the above account it is evident that the rule of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty favoured the development of religious law and the cultiva¬ 
tion of public law in the religious spirit, during the time of its 
flowering as well as in the epoch of its decline when the troubled 
circumstances of the time gave more and more scope for the influence 
of pietist elements. At the apogee of this dynasty, when its repre¬ 
sentatives exercised full power of government,® development in this 

1 A.H. 408, ibid, p. 114. 

* A.H. 418, ibid. p. 135. 

* A.H. 429, ibid p. 171; cf. Enger, De vita et scriptis Maverdii commentatio 
(Bonn, 1851), pp. 2 f. 

* Ibn al-Atblr, IX, p. 148. 

* Ibid., p. 155: ?annafa kitaban 'aid madhhabi’l-sunnati. The contents of this 
work are more closely defined by Ibn al-Salah in al-SuyQti’s Ta'rikh, p. 165: 

‘He discussed in it the excellences of the companions, the unbelief of the 
Mu'tazilites and those who teach the created nature of the Koran; this book 
was read every Friday in the assembly of the A?b»b al-Hadlth in the Jami' 
al*MahdI in the presence of many listeners.' 

* The points of view of this system of public law are set out in Kremer’s 
Herrschenden Ideen, pp. 420 fi. [Cf. H. A. R. Gibb, ‘Al-Mawardi’s Theory of 
the Caliphate,' Studies in the Civilization of Islam, pp. 151 ff.] 

7 Constitutiones politicae, ed. Enger, p. 30, bottom. 

* It is reported in the name of the contemporary Muhammad b. Salam of 
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[67] sense was encouraged by a stressing of the religious character which 
the caliph assumed in contrast to their predecessors. It was in 
accordance with this religious spirit that theologians of the epoch 
adopted an attitude of instruction towards the court and, corres¬ 
pondingly, the rulers gave, in accordance with that instruction, a 
religious bias to the administration of law and government. Malik b. 
Anas addressed a letter to Harun ai-Rashid 1 containing exhortations 
and advice (it seems that this letter is preserved in a manuscript 
in the Escurial). 2 The same caliph asked the theologian Abu Yusuf, 
a most eminent pupil of Abu Hanlfa, to furnish him with a memor¬ 
andum about the regulation of taxes and the administration of the 
state in order to put a stop to the arbitrariness which had prevailed 
under the Umayyad rulers. The caliph's invitation is no longer 
extant but when the book in which Abu Yusuf attempted to carry 
out the task is studied, the points of view prevalent in public life 
at that time become evident. He exhorts the amir al-Mu'minln 3 
as follows: ‘I recommend that you guard what God has entrusted to 
your vigilance and watch over what God has given into your care; 
you should pay regard in these things only to Him. If you act 
contrary to this, the smooth paths of right guidance will become 
rough for you, your eyes will lose the light and the traces will be 
blotted out, so that the easy roads will narrow and you will approve 
what is objectionable and object to what should be approved. Fight 
with your own soul as one who is fighting for victory for its own good, 
not its disadvantage. For the shepherd who loses part of his flock 
must make up what Iris negligence has damaged. . . . Beware, then, 
that your flock does not come to harm, because the owner of the flock 
may demand compensation from you for the damage and indemnify 
himself out of your wages for what you have lost. A building must 
be supported before it collapses. What you do for those given by 
God into your care will be to your advantage; what you neglect will 
be to your disadvantage. Therefore do not forget to be the caretaker 

1 Fihrist, p. 199, 4- 

t Derenbourg, Escur., I, P.3S4, no. 536, 3 [Ed. Bfllaq, 1311, CAL I, p, 186; the 
authenticity of the text is, however, uncertain, cf. EJ, s.v. ‘Malik b. Anas.'] 

5 K. al-Kharaj p. 3, bottom. 


the caliph al-Man?tir: The caliph was asked whether after having obtained so 
many wordly goods there was anything desirable that remained. To this he 
was said to have answered: ‘I have still one unsatisfied wish: to be seated upon 
a ntatfdba surrounded by students of tradition, while the famulus {mustamll, 
cf. Kremcr, Gadichte des Labyd, p. 28; Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 201, top; al-TusI, 
Shi'a Books, p. 21,11) [al-Sam'ani, Adah al-Imla' wa‘l-Istimld' ed. Weisweiler, 
Leiden, 1952; M. Weisweiler, ‘Das Amt des Mustamli’, Oriens, 4 (1951}, pp, 
27 ff.] asks me: ‘Whom have you mentioned here, may God he merciful to 
you?', i.e. he wishes to teach tradition. Al-SuyO$i, Ta'rlkh, p. 104, 12. Almost 
iiterally the same is, however, told of al-Ma’mlln, ibid., p. 131, 23. 
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of the affairs of those whose welfare God has entrusted to you; then 
you yourself shall not be forgotten. Do not neglect what is to their [68] 
welfare, so that your own welfare may not be neglected. Your share 
in this world will not be lost during the nights and days through fre¬ 
quent moving of your lips in mentioning God in. tasbdh, tahlil, tahmid 
and the salat for the Prophet of mercy and leader on the right path. 

God in His mercy, pity and forgiveness has appointed the temporal 
rulers as caliphs on earth, He has given them light with which they 
may illuminate for their subjects everything that appears dark in 
their daily affairs, and with which they may make clear those of 
their rights which are in doubt. The illumination provided by the 
mighty is the maintenance of legal ordinances [httdiid) and the 
guarding of the rights of all through firmness and clear command. 

The revival of the sunna, propagated by a pious generation, takes 
highest place, because reviving the sunna is one of those good deeds which 
continue and do not perish. Unrighteousness in the shepherds means 
the ruin of the flock and to demand support from others as reliable, 
good (i.e. pious) people, is the ruin of the community.' In this manner 
the ‘Abbasid caliph took counsel and this spirit permeates the whole 
design of Abu Yusuf, in which he undertakes to regulate all fields of 
the public administration of the state by the sunna and does not 
weary of repeating to the caliph from case to case the teaching which 
he had given, as the representation of divine words, in the words 
just quoted. ‘Thus is it related to us from the Prophet, and I pray 
to God that He may make you one of those who takes example 
from his deeds [an yafdaka mimman istanna bi-fi'liki ).’ 1 Harun 
was not the only caliph who deemed it good to consult the theologians 
about the laws of government. Passing over the evidence from the 
time of the decline of the caliphate, we merely mention that al- 
Muhtadi, too, asked the theologian al-Khassaf (d. 261) for an opinion 
about the laws of administration, 2 which was likewise entitled K. 
d-Khamj? 

However precisely the theologians drew up the line which the 
caliphs must follow in public life in order to establish the rule of 
the sunna, they showed themselves indulgent as regards the private 
life of the ruler which, as we have seen (p. 64), did not always corres- [ 69 ] 
pond to the role which the imams felt called upon to play in their 
relations with the community. The court theologians took full 
account of the private side of the caliph's life. They showed them¬ 
selves learned and ingenious when it came to finding religious ex¬ 
culpations for life contrary to the sunna led by pleasure-seeking 
rulers. The same Abu Yusuf, who knew how to declaim so unctuously 

1 Ibid., p. 43,32. 

* Fihrist, p. 206, 14. 

* FKigel, Die Krone der Lebensbeschreibungen, p. 85, note 44. 
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about the sunna as the only guidance for the Commander of the 
Faithful, also knew how to quieten the caliph’s conscience when it 
came to making available to him an enjoyment forbidden by 
religion. With elastic dialectics he finds soothing arguments for 
Harun al-Rashid in the same religious law that he used for his 
text when preaching against a wicked world. It is only necessary 
to read the relevant chapter in the Tuy&rriyydt of al-Silafl (d. 57 ®)» 
which al-Suyuti incorporated into his historical compendium, 1 
in order to find edifying examples. 

Harun al-Rash!d's father also had an obliging court theologian 
who was willing to render him a service by reconciling court amuse¬ 
ments with the sunna. The caliph al-Mahdi loved to race pigeons, a 
sport strictly condemned by orthodox theological opinion. Jewish 
law also forbade this amusement and declared all who indulged in ■ 
it debarred from bearing witness and swearing oaths. The Islamic 
law givers are of the same opinion. 2 The inhabitants of the sinful city 
of Sodom, whom Allah obliterated from the surface of the earth 
because of their misdeeds, invented this game, and he who indulges 
in it ‘will not die without having experienced the affliction of 
poverty’. 3 The caliph then did not wish to act contrary to the law. 
A scholar was found called Ghayath who knew how to assuage the 
caliph’s scruples by adjusting the law to his master's way of life. 
One day this man produced the following sentence of tradition: 

[ 70 ] 'Racing is allowed only with animals who have daws, hoofs, 4 or 
wings.’ This sentence was supposed to bring the condemned sport 
practised by the ruler within the amusements allowed by the law. 
The pious man had interpolated the words ‘or wings’ 5 and for this 
falsification, undertaken for the sake of quietening the orthodox 
conscience of the Commander of the Faithful, he was given a 
princely gift. 6 It is told that the caliph eventually became aware of 

1 Ta’rtkh, p. 114; the accounts are derived from Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181). 
Perhaps these stories were invented by the adherents of tradition out of spite 
for the ray lawyer AbO Yusuf. 

* It is true that—presumably in consideration of existing conditions—the 
limitation was added in the third century that the ban on bearing witness was 
to be applied only in cases where the sport had become an obsession such that 
prayers and other religions duties were neglected; al-Kha§saf, A dab al-Qadl, fol. 
87b. 

* Al-Damiri, I, p. 344, where the story is told with reference to Harfln al- 
Rashid and the theologian Abu’l-Bakhtari. 

‘ An Egyptian governor, Aba Khalid Yazid b. ‘Abd Allah (middle of third 
century), who was concerned with abolishing the bida', went so far as to stop 
even horse-racing and sold all horses meant for racing, Abu’l Mahasin, I, 
p, 741,top. 

5 According to Aba DawOd, I, p. 256, the rule reads: Id salaka ilia ft khuffin 
aw fl bafirin aw «os/t»=al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 317, 7, from the bottom. 

* Qu$b al-DIn, Chron. Mekka, p. 98. 
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the imposture and had all pigeons in his possession killed because 
they had been the occasion for falsifications of the Prophet’s words; 
but the tale nevertheless shows what a court theologian was capable 
of doin g in matters of the tradition. Theologians who wished to 
reconcile theory with the practices of life had to have recourse to 
such subterfuges, and this consideration became one of the chief 
factors in the history of the growth of the hadith. Racing pigeons 
was not only indulged in at the prince’s court. During the third and 
fourth centuries this game was widely spread in ‘Iraq. 1 Only in the 
dark times when the autocrats of the Islamic empire, having lost 
their temporal power, developed into priestly obscurantists, execut¬ 
ors of the whims of the scholastic theologians, did the caliph al- 
Muqtad! (467-87) destroy all dove-cotes and forbid the sport with 
pigeons. 2 

The rise of the ‘Abbasid dynasty is thus the time when the move¬ 
ment to establish the sunna as a science and as the standard of life 
received official recognition. In the period of the Umayyads the ahl 
ai-'ilm, the Medinians and those of the same tendency, had lived 
in retirement, in their sulking comer, so to speak, and looked upon 
the wicked world with inward, but ineffective, anger. Now their 
appearance was favoured and they gained official influence, and their 
science itself began to flourish. Let us remember how the Umayyads 
treated these men (p. 41). How different the position of these people 
had become under Harun al-Rashid. It is sufficient to consider the 
great honour this mighty prince heaped upon the Medinian teacher [ 71 ] 
Malik b. Anas 3 although he was not an unconditional follower of 
the ruling house. 4 In the administration, too, a quite different 
attitude is assumed towards the religious elements. Under the Umay¬ 
yads, little of their influence was felt in public affairs. But from 
Harun al-Rashid we have the iollowing document of investiture 
for Harthama, governor of Khurasan: ‘He (the caliph) recommends 
to him (the governor) the fear of God (taqwa Allah) and obedience. 

In all things concerning him, he should take the book of God as his 
rule of conduct, permit what is allowed in it and forbid what is 
forbidden in it. In doubtful cases he is to hold his hands and ask the 
authorities on law, religion and knowledge of the book of God.' 5 
The advice of these authorities was henceforth always decisive. 

The murder of al-Mutawakkil was committed on grounds of a falwa 

1 Al-Mas*QdI, VIII, p. 85. 

* Ibn al-Athir, XI, p. 85. 

* Fragm. hist, arab., p. 298; cf. Dugat, Histoire des philosophes et des ihio- 
logiens musulmans, pp. 265 fi. [The story shows, however, a somewhat legendary 
colour; cf. ET, s.v. 'Malik b. Anas'.] 

« A note on this can be found in Tab., Ill, p. 200. 

* Ibid., p. 717, 10; Fragm. hist, arab., p. 314 6 £f. 
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which the fuqaha’ gave to his son and successor al-Muntasir. 1 

Theologians now find the ground prepared to make accepted in 
practice the sunna which in the Umayyad period was pushed into the 
background and in part was still quite unknown. In ‘Iraq, for 
example, Shu'ba (d. 160) made the surma prevail in public. 2 His 
method of finding the right sunna can be learned from the example 
that, in order to find the correct form of calling to prayer ( adhan) 
he consulted a pious muezzin who had his knowledge from another 
pious colleague—their names are mentioned—who was able to 
trace back the rules to Ibn ‘Umar. 3 * In Marw and Khurasan* al- 
Nadr b. Shumayl (d. 204) was the first to make the sunna public 
(,aghara al-swnna) and likewise we learn of ‘Abd Allah al-Darimi of 
Samarqand {d. 255): ‘He made public the sunna in his native country 
and propagated it and defended it, suppressing all those who acted 
contrary to it.’ Such action was possible only because of the spirit 
l 72 ! which the ‘Abbasids encouraged and supported in public life. From 
this evidence we can also see in what a bad way Sunnite life was in 
the preceding period and how late it was before what is called Islamic 
law became in fact the actual norm in the public life of Muslim 
society. As late as the third century in Sijistan, marriages were 
contracted under circumstances when according to the sunna they 
were not valid at all, and only the Qadi Abu Sa'id al-Istakhri (d. 
328) succeeded in enforcing the sunna laws in this respect. 5 

The public recognition and stimulation of conduct corresponding 
to the sunna both in private life and in public administration and 
law was naturally accompanied by a freer development of the study 
of the traditions of the Prophet than was possible under the Umay- 
yads. At that period such research was, so to speak, only in a latent 
state and was hardly in touch with everyday life. Only now was there 
an investigation on a large scale of the halal wa-hardm, the allowed 
and forbidden, of the ritual and legal ordinances. An attempt was 
made to produce documents carrying the Prophet’s signature, for 
all the details of the relations of religious and social life. Previously 
this had not been done to such an extent. Considering that Malik b. 
Anas in the middle of the second century was able to produce only 
600 sayings of the Prophet relating to legal life,® it becomes evident 
how little was done in this direction under the Umayyads. It seems 
that the activities of the party of the pious were mainly concerned 

1 Fragm. hist, arab., p. 561, 5. 

2 Tahdhib, p. 315, from the bottom. 

• AbO Dawud, I, p. 54: al-Nasa'i, I, p. 59. 

• Tab. Huff, VI, no. 64: Tahdhib, p. 594; Huff, IX, no. 5: cf. for al-Andalus, 
ibid. no. 1. 

• Ibn Khallikan, no. 157, ed. Wiistenfeld, II, p. 88. 

8 [Cf. below, p. 302 note.] 
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with the cultivation and production of moral and ascetic teachings 1 
as well as those sayings which stood in some relation to the political 
situation, their views about it, and their hope for a speedy overthrow 
of the existing godless circumstances. At least it appears as if sayings 
of this kind, more than legal traditions, were the ones to have pene¬ 
trated to wider circles of the people. The evidence available for one 
of the provinces of Islam seems to be largely applicable also to the 
other parts of the huge empire. Amongst the Muslims who emigrated 
to Egypt only, such accounts were cultivated in the first century [73] 
and passed on orally in the form of traditions ( yatahaddathUna ) as 
are known under the names of maldhim and fitan, i.e. prophetic 
revelations 2 about revolutions and disturbances in the empire- 
similar to our calendars of a hundred years and similar popular 
books. The Egyptians were only concerned with such traditions 
until Yazid b. Abi Habib (d. 128), son of a Nubian prisoner of war, 3 
attempted to introduce the cultivation of halal wa-haram and relig¬ 
ious law ( al-fiqh ). 4 


VIII 

Favoured from above, or at least not hampered by disregard, 
studies of the law could now develop freely, and the few stones laid 
by the repressed theologians of the first century in their quiet 
retirement could now be expanded by steady increase to form the 
edifice of Islamic legal science. This was predominantly the work of 
the second and third centuries and the zeal, which managed to 
produce in a century and a half what took the Romans, for example, 
several centuries to develop, is worthy of admiration. 

As we saw the caliph himself wished to be informed of what was 
right in legal life according to religion, and the theologians of the 
next generation were not remiss in providing material. In order to 
judge this activity properly one important factor must be remem¬ 
bered. 

The preparatory work of previous generations was too scanty to 
afford a foundation on which to build up a system of Islamic law. 
There was no fixed norm for the most elementary questions of law 

1 A sort of Agada. Al-Hajjaj asks for a muhaddith from the mosque to come 
and shorten his sleepless night with his tales, al-Mas'Qdi, V, p. 312. 

2 The word malhama (sing.) also means ‘predestination, mysterious decision of 
God.’ To Ibn al-Hanafiyya the saying is attributed that the martyr’s death of 
Husayn existed in the ‘wise remembrance’ ( fi'l-dhihr al-haklm, a notable 
expression) that it was a malhama inflicted upon him, a gift of mercy (karuma) 
given him by Allah, Tab., II, p. 607, 8; cL also D. H. Mailer, Burgen und 
Schlosser, I, p. 67,9:75,17. 

* Yaqht, II, p- 599- 

4 Abtt’l-Mahasin, I, p. 343; al-NawawI to Muslim, p. 131. 
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even within a single province of Islam. The generation of the 
‘successors' was occasionally unsure even of Koranic law, though 

[ 74 ] there had never been any doubt that this pillar of religious law 
was untouchable. ‘Abd Allah, son of Abu Hurayra, asked the son of 
‘Umar whether fish that had been washed ashore by the sea could 
be eaten. The divine who was asked the question thought he must 
answer with a firm negative. But shortly afterwards he asked for a 
Koran to be brought to him and there found a passage (5:97) from 
which he was forced to conclude that he had given the wrong answer 
to the son of Abu Hurayra. 1 

It can be imagined what uncertainty there was about questions 
and circumstances for which no provision was made in the Koran. 
At that time people were ignorant about even the most primitive 
dietary laws: e.g., the most contradictory information was quoted as 
to whether horse-meat was permissible or not. 2 The same uncertainty 
prevailed in matters of law, e.g., rules of inheritance, 3 and all other 
legal fields. Only the assumption that in early times the most 
elementary questions of legal life were not the subject of normative 
decision can explain this uncertainty and wavering in most questions 
of everyday life. Without this assumption it is difficult to understand 
how it was possible that during the second century various teachings 
about ritual and legal problems sprang up in the several madhahib, 
and even in the same madhab, with which harmonizing theologists 
could do no more than consider them as equally justified, and even 
declare their very diversity to be a blessing to the Islamic commun¬ 
ity. 4 Already ‘Umar II, to whom religious decrees are usually attri¬ 
buted, is said to have declined to create a general norm for the whole 
Muslim community and to have sent in consequence a decree to the 
outlying provinces according to which each of them was to follow 
the teachings of the local fuqahd !. 5 

The Muslim theologians followed two different ways in the 
formation of legal science (ftqh). 

1. The more natural, and perhaps we may also say the more honest 
one, was that followed by the so-called Ashab al-Ra'y.® There were 

[ 75 ] not sufficient hadlths establishing legal norms handed down from 
the first century to regulate all circumstances. This scanty material 
had to suffice for all aspects of the fiqh. If it was desired to avoid 
having recourse to new falsifications and invented traditions to fill 

1 Al-Muwatta ', II, p. 357. 

* Aba DawQd, II, p. 93. 

■ An interesting example is in al-Mas'Odi, V, p. 335. 

* Zahiriten, pp. 94 £f. Add to the passages quoted there Qutb al-E>in, Chron. 
Mekk., p. 210, 3 if. The same principle is extended to dogmatic differences, 
Tab., II, p. 19, ult, {ascribed to Mu'awiya). 

4 Al-DarimI, p. 79, Bab ikhtilaf al-fuqaha'. 

* For more detailed references see my Z&hiriten, pp. 5if. 
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in all the gaps in the documentary material, the little that was 
available had to be elaborated speculatively by all the methodical 
means of legal deduction, which had still to be created, and, by 
allowing this deductive element great authority, a legal system had 
to be built up which in its positive parts showed results based not 
upon the hadiths but upon the intellectual work of scholars. Fre¬ 
quently legal norms were incorporated from Roman law, which 
thus unintentionally extended its world-conquering power to the 
Islamic peoples by this way of voluntary submission. The same social 
points of connexion and contact, which Kremer has proved to” be 
the causes by which the dogmatic theses and problems of Oriental 
Christianity entered into the intellectual life of Islam, 1 also explain 
the infiltration of Byzantine legal doctrines and methods. 2 The 
borrowing of such legal doctrines and legal maxims learnt from the 
canonical lawyers of the conquered countries has often been stressed. 3 
General legal principles were also often borrowed and we need recall 
only the supreme principle of procedure affirmanti incumbit onus 
probandi, and that the oath principally devolves upon the defendant, 4 
the various methods of presumption which, as is probable at least, 
Muslim lawyers borrowed directly from these sources. But more 
decisive is the fact that the attitude towards the legal sources and 
the methods of legal deduction has been taken from that alien source. 
The consuetudo aut rerum perpetuo similiter judicatarum auctoritas 
has been transferred almost literally into the system of the Muslim 
fuqahd’. The right of ra’y (opinion) also appears to be but an Arabic 
translation of the opinio prudentium, and the right allowed to the 
fuqahd’ with respect to the interpretatio juris civilis did not develop 
without the influence of Roman law. It is impossible here to discuss 
in greater detail this important question of cultural history, which 
calls for a monograph. But this much can be seen from the previous 

1 Culturgesck. Streifsiige, pp. 2-8. 

* In my Hungarian essay ‘On the beginnings of Muslim legal science’ {Buda¬ 
pest, 1884, Proceedings of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences). I have dealt 
with this question at greater length, and I hope to present a new version of 
that essay in another instalment of the present Studies. [This plan was not 
carried out.] 

J Enger, introduction to his edition of ai-Mawardi, p. xvi. Dozy, De 
contractu do ut des, pp. 17, 148; Kremer, Culturgesch. , I, Chapter 9 passim, the 
most important example p. 532; Henri Hugues, ‘Les origines du droit musul- 
man, ‘La France judicaire, 1880, pp. 252-265 (cf. Dareste, Journal des savants, 
1882, pp. 252-265); Van Berchem, La propriety lerritoriale sous les premiers 
Califes (passim), cf. Dugat Corns compttmentaire de giographie, histoire et 
Ugislation des Stats musulmans, Lefon d’ouverture (Paris, 1873), p. 33. 

4 al-bayyina 'ala’l-mudda'l wa’l-yamin 'ala’l-mudda'a 'alayhi. B. Rahn, 
no. 6; Shahadat, nos. 19, 20; al-Tirmidhl, I, p, 251; the latter principle seems to 
have been current amongst the Arabs in early times, cf. the procedure in 
Agh., VIII, pp. io3f. 
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remarks—that the Muslim lawyers in Syria and Mesopotamia who 
began to elaborate an Islamic legal system in the first half of the 
second century did not perform a labour which (as Renan thinks) 
grew out of ‘Arab genius’. 1 

Fiqh is as little a product of the Arab spirit as are grammar 
[mkw) and dogmatic dialectics ( kaldm ), and the Muslims of early 
times were fully aware that fiqh was something important. The 
following saying, ascribed to ‘Urwab. al-Zubayr is characteristic as a 
document of this conviction and the distaste which came as its 
consequence: ‘The affairs of the Banu Isra’il continued on their good 
path until new elements of the nation, children of alien prisoners, 
whom the Banu Isra’il captured from alien nations, arose to teach 
ra’y and thus to mislead them’. 2 In this saying the distaste for the 
non-Arab method of legal science mostly cultivated by mawall, is 
masked but not hidden. The very first and most important repre¬ 
sentatives of this trend were of alien non-Arab extraction and the 
most outstanding amongst them, Abu Hanifa, 3 was of Persian race. 
They are the creators of what Renan considers an innate product of 
the Arab spirit, or what an earlier French writer even thought to be 
the product of the ‘desert’. 4 

[ 77 ] 2. This independent method of building an Islamic legal system is 
usually connected with the name of the imam Abu Hanifa (d. 150 but 
he was, as has been proved elsewhere, 5 not its first founder but merely 
theteacherinwhoseschoolthismethod achieved its highest perfection. 

The reaction against an untainted ra’y system sets in even amongst 
his immediate pupils. Abu Yusuf has recourse to traditions against 
teachings based on analogy which departed from them, and he 
contradicts his teacher Abu Hanifa by appealing to tradition.® 
Al-Shaybani, the other great pupil of Abu Hanifa, seeks traditional 
foundations for the teachings of fiqh in Medina at the feet of Malik b. 
Anas, and he endeavours in a special work 7 to produce the hadith 
material upon which Abu Hanifa’s teaching is founded. He repre¬ 
sents the right wing of the ra’y party. This tendency was more 
clearly expressed by the school opposing ra’y whose followers call 

1 Hisioire gdndrale des langues simiiiques, 3rd ed., pp. 38of. 

* Al-Dari mi, p. 2S=Ibn Maja p. 7, top: mu zala amr B. Isrd'tt niu'tadiian 
laysafihi shay’ hattd nasha'a fihim at-nmwalladun abna' sabdyd al-umdm abna’ 
aX-nisd' allati sabat B. Isrd’il minghayrihim faqdlH fihim bi'l-ra’y fa’adallulmm 
fcf. also al-Khatlb, Ta'rlkh, XIII, pp. 394-5]. 

* Cf. Literaturgesch. der Shi'a, p. 69. 

1 Michaud ct Poujoulat, Correspondence d’orient, 1830-31 (Brussels, 1841), 
III, p. 183. 

8 Zdhiriten, p. 13. 

* K. al-Khardj, pp. 36, loff; 39 bottom: 109, 2, etc. 

7 Al-Athar MS. of the Viceregal Library, Cairo, Cat. Ill, p. 2 [GA L, I, p. 179, 

S I, p. 231.] 
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themselves Ashab al-Hadith. It is younger than the ra’y school and 
came into being out of opposition to the latter’s methods. Its follow¬ 
ers wished to refer back all law to the authority of the Prophet, i.e. 
to a proper hadlth. We have said that the path followed by them was 
a less honest one, for it may readily be imagined that, in view of the 
small number of hadlths available at the beginning of the activity of 
law-making, the hadlths which were to be the authority for a 
particular doctrine had to be fabricated or adapted. Ra’y, the law as 
an independent decision, was to be rejected at all costs and even a 
weakly documented hadlth was thought to be infinitely preferable 
to it. Frequently this was, in the nature of things, merely a battle of 
words, for the advocates of the hadlth produced on the basis of a 
hadlth the same law which the advocate of ra’y established by 
independent deduction. The principle however had to be preserved 
even if this preservation could only be achieved by falsifications. The 
only admissible authorities are those who say liaddathand, akhbarana: 

'the rest are no good’, says Ahmad b. Hanbal. 1 From these circles 
came the many derogatory judgements about Abu Hanlfa 2 which had 
to be refuted by later generations when the difference between hadlth [ 78 ] 
and ra’y had shrunk to one of merely theoretical importance. 

Since there was no fixed practice for most legal questions it was 
unavoidable that for one and the same question contradictory 
hadlths were invented according to the opinions of various theolog¬ 
ians of various groups, or different hadlths were selected from earlier 
material to be handed down. These hadlths were then called upon to 
support the individual opinion or usage customary in a particular 
circle, since the hadlth had often only to justify existing customs. 

The Ashab al-Hadith at that time did not trouble unduly about the 
authority for the sentence quoted or the complete respectability 
of its informants. The strict investigation of the informants of the 
isnad developed only later when the facility with which traditions 
were fabricated made the tradition appear as a convenient support for 
all kinds of religious and social tendencies condemned by orthodox 
theologians. The form of the tradition also did not trouble them 
much. Sayings which arose like the traditions of al Zuhri mentioned 
above (p. 47) and were circulated as the hadlths of the Prophet 
could be considered by them as acceptable evidence. Only the 
advocates of ra’y in ‘Iraq 3 applied stricter criteria to the investigation 

1 In Ibn Baslikuwal, ed. Codera, p. 253. 

! The oldest collection of such judgements is in Ibn Qutayba, Muhhtalif al- 
Hadith, pp. 63 fi. 

* This can be seen from the interesting facts which are collected in this 
connection by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fols. 73s. [ed. Hyderabad pp. 26211.] 

It is remarkable that al-Bukharl also—as he told al-Tirmidhi orally—does 
not disapprove of al-Zuhri’s manner of handing down the tradition {al-'ard), 
al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 121, top. 
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of the origin of and the form of transmission of the tradition, because 
they were able to find their way through problems of law even 
without the use of directly transmitted hadlth. The followers of the 
party who were unable to get along without a hadlth were compelled 
to grasp at any text at all which could serve as proof for their theses. 
It may be imagined how greatly the fabrication of hadlths flourished 
under these circumstances. 


IX 

The teaching of the Ashab al-Hadith had become a religious 
postulate for the Muslim people. It folllowed from the presupposi¬ 
tions of a believing Muslim that nothing was more self-evident than 
that the law had to be based on the authority of the Book or on 
other communications of the supreme legislator of the Islamic 
church, i.e. the Prophet. The practitioners of ra’y had soon to 
[ 79 ] adjust themselves to this demand. Since they did not want to 
sacrifice the doctrines which they had reached through speculation, 
they were now driven on to a slippery path. All the positive doctrines 
they taught in their schools had to be supported by hadlths or— 
and this opened up a less dishonest way—existing hadlths had to be 
interpreted, adapted, or accommodated to their doctrine. These 
are the Basran, Kufan, etc., hadlths which were discarded by the 
Ashab al-Hadith. 1 These were hadlths intended to provide argu¬ 
ments to support the results of ra’y. In the later ra’y schools therefore 
(even that bearing the name of Abu Hanlfa) the hadlth formally 
occupies the same position as in the opposing school. The exploita¬ 
tion of traditions in 'Iraq, however—where the ra’y schools pre¬ 
dominated and had taken their name from this province—continued 
to show that subtle character which was typical of the theology of 
this school from the period when its founders had allowed more 
authority to free deductions. The ‘Iraqi school was put in opposition 
in this respect to the Hijazi school which, more faithfully preserving 
the old Medinian traditions, showed little talent in subtle inter¬ 
pretations and thus did less violence to the custom. 2 The name 

1 Cf. e.g. al-Zurqani to the Muwatta, II, p. 7 (Ibn *Abd al-Barr), p. 12: 
athar Ba$riyya Kufiyya- al-Shafi'i, Risula, para. 34, wa-rawd’l-Bafriyy-una, etc. 

1 It is characteristic that even a Medinian adherent of the ra’y school. 
Aba Sa'id, ridicules the 'Iraqis, who reply with an epigram in which they say 
that din is fostered only in 'Iraq whereas the Medinians have time only for 
musicalinstruments (al-bamm wa’l-mathna wa'l-zir) (al-'lqd, III, p. 132, bottom; 
p. 133, 2 in place of al-ziir read al-dur). While in 'Iraq itself Khalid al-Qasri 
officially forbade the practice of the art of singing [Agh., II, p. 123, bottom), the 
mugkannun of Medina were permitted to bear witness in court, a laxity which 
offended the 'Iraqis (ibid, V, p. 141, nil., cf. VII, p. r68, 19). The meeting^of 
Abu Yusuf with the Hijazi singer Ibn Jami’ affords an example of how 'Iraqi 
theologians valued singers (VI, p. 70, top). The combination of singing and 
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Hijazi school can only he taken cum grand salts. In Medina there was 
no lack of teachers of ra’y; it suffices to mention Rabi'a b. Farrukh 
(d. 132, 133 or 142) because he was especially called Rabi’at al- [80] 
Ra’y- 1 In a later chapter we shall also see that the great Hijazi 
teacher Malik was unable to create a law-book without opinio if 
he was to avoid falsifications. He mentioned this Rabi'a as an 
outstanding example, and he took over and handed down some of 
his traditions. 3 He valued his method so highly that he expressed 
the judgement: ‘The refinement of fiqh has ceased with Rabi'a’s 
death.’ 4 He remained true to Hijazi tradition in valuing the sunna of 
his home more highly than the hadlths made up for the new doctrine. 

A characteristic example in this field is the difference of opinion 
regarding a form of gift called al-umra, i.e. a gift for life which 
reverts to the donor or his heir on the death of the receiver. This 
type of gift seems to be based on the ancient Arab customary law 5 
and was recognized as valid at Medina in Malik’s time. 8 It is however 
opposed by a number of traditional sayings which Malik himself 
knew and which declare the limiting clause of the ‘umrd gift as 
invalid and grant the heirs of the temporary owner the right to 
consider the object of the ‘ umrd as their own after his death. 7 

We do not intend to probe deeper into the ritual and legal differ¬ 
ences between the various schools ( madhahib ). But for the under¬ 
standing of the difference in the use of traditions in the ‘Iraqi school 
on the one hand and in the Hijazi school on the other 8 we will just 
mention an example concerning a detail of Islamic marriage law. 

When the tribe of Thaqlf was subjugated—it is told—Muhammed [811 
found the first opportunity to come to a decision as to what was to 

1 Opponents ridiculed Mm and Ms contemporary Aba Hanifa, and other 
teachers of ra’y (Zdhiriten, p. r6) and invented malicious anecdotes about them. 
Rabi'a was described as a gossip, al-Jahi?, Bayan, fol. 17a [I, p. 102]. 

* In Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 164, 10. 

* E.g. al-Muwa((a\ II, p. 28. 

4 In al-Zurqanl, III, p. 44. 

5 Follows from Labid, p. 22, v. 4: wa^md’l-malu ilia mu'maratun wada'i’u. 

4 Al-Muwatta’, III, p. 224. 

7 The opposing traditions are quoted in greatest detail by al-Nas5’f, II, 
pp. 74-7, cf. Abu DawQd, II, pp. 71-2. 

* The points of diSerence between the two schools were listed for the first 
time by the chronicler al-Waqidl; he also treated the 'umra question, Fihrist, 
p. 99, 10. 


religious learning such as in those days (e.g. XIV, p. 45 top), and even Malik 
b. Anas was a singer at first and only changed Ms profession because Ms ugly 
face did not promise success in that line (IV, p. 39 bottom). The answer of a 
Medinian to HarOn al-Rashld’s question: 'Who in Medina condemns song?'— 
‘He whom God has punished with Malik b. Anas’ punishment’—(II, p. 78, 
14) refers to this. 
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be done with the wives of newly converted pagans who were married 
to more than four wives, because Ghaylan, who had been converted 
to Islam, had ten wives. The Prophet ordered him to ‘keep four of 
these women and to part with the others’. 1 This decision became the 
hadith source for all similar cases. 2 But Muhammed’s decision is 
differently interpreted by the two schools. The Hijazfs, taking the 
authoritative sentence literally, say that it makes no difference 
which of the women are dismissed 8 as the Prophet only asks that 
four women be retained, the others dismissed. The ‘Iraqis investigat¬ 
ing, and having regard to the ratio of the law, stress that from an 
Islamic point of view only the oldest four wives are legal spouses 
since marriage with the later ones was forbidden by Islam. If, then, 
a pagan living in such illicit marriage dissolves the unions, he may 
keep four wives in the order of their seniority, and the younger 
wives whom he married as fifth, sixth etc., he must dismiss as being 
illegitimate. 4 ... , 

This shows the influence of the speculative element upon the 
method of ‘Iraqi interpretation; and even this sophistry, by which 
they sought to adapt an acknowledged tradition to their inde¬ 
pendent doctrine, was distasteful to their opponents. When the 
Medinian Ubayd Allah b. ‘Umar, a great-grandson of the caliph 
'Umar I, came to ‘Iraq in the second half of the second century, he 
felt called upon to accuse the religious leaders of that country of 
[ 82 ] corrupting and obscuring religious knowledge. 6 Malik b. Anas did 
not believe that any of his 'Iraqian contemporaries, with the single 
exception of Hushaymb. Bashir from Wasi] (d. 183), could handle 
the hadith properly. 6 For this dislike of ‘Iraqi method its enemies 
invented pretexts from early Islamic history. An ‘Iraqi of the period 
of ‘Umar I, $abigh b. ‘Id, is said to have travelled amongst the 
armies of the true believers garrisoned in the various conquered 
provinces, in order to explain dubious points of the Koran; but when 
he also came to Medina he was soundly whipped by Umar, and 
everyone was warned not to have dealings with him. 7 Traditionists 


: S2SS&2S in Aba DawOd, I. p. this is even more obvious: 
the Prophet is made to say there: ikhtar minha arba'an. 

* Cf Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 690. From Ibn Jurayj: Islam came and Abo Sufyan 
b Harb had six wives: Safwan b. Umayya also had six wives (giving their 
names) ... He then divorced Umm Wahab who was already old; from Fakhita 
bint al-Aswad he was separated by the law of Islam because she was fomierly 
his father’s wife; under ‘Umar’s reign he also parted from Abka (not because 
of the law but voluntarily).’ (Umm Wahab and Fakhita are m the first and 
second places in the list of wives.) 

* in al-Suhayli to Ibn Hisham, notes, p. 199- 

* Tahdhlb, p. 403, 3. 

* Ibid, p. 608, 7. 

’ Yaqflt, III, p- f> 77 . 19- 
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recount Sablgh’s punishment with great glee, 1 and anecdotes were 
told of his subtleties which were designed to ridicule this whole trend 
of religious scholarship. 2 

But not only in specific questions of the application of the law 
do the two schools follow different ways. Occasionally this difference 
extends to much more general legal questions. To give but one 
example we will just mention that, according to the HijazI school, 
judgement should never be given on the basis of subjective presump¬ 
tions or the personal conviction of the judge { bi-ilmihi ); the judge 
must always base his sentence on objective proofs, and if those are 
lacking 3 judgement must be suspended despite the moral conviction 
of the judge, 4 The ‘Iraqi school 5 was more inclined to favour the 
admissibility of the subjective conviction of the judge. 8 In this [ 83 ] 
general question also we see that the theologians do not withold 
recognition of the value and justification of subjective intuition. 

x 

From the preceding it can be seen that, even in the earliest times 
of its development, it is impossible to speak of a uniform sunna in 
Islam, since different contradictory hadlths concerning one and 
the same question, which arose in order to support the conflicting 
opinions of the various schools, are juxtaposed as having equal 
authority. Theoretically there were several methods of reconciling 
such contradictory sayings. The consolidation of the study of 
tradition produced the criticism of the hadlths and their authorities, 
whereby it became possible to give more credence (tarph) to the 
authorities for one hadlth than to those for another. Thus one ob¬ 
tained a reason for preferring one tradition to another, which in¬ 
volved a conflicting doctrine. 

The adjustment of differences which arrived at eliminating the 
existence of a contradiction by a process of harmonization, seems 
to be an earlier method. This harmonization was practised very 
early on, because opponents of the hadlth as a whole liked to attack 

1 In greatest detail in al-Dariml, p. 31. 

* Ibn Durayd, p. 139, bottom. 

* This recalls the Talmudic legal rule: in la-ddayydn ellci md she'enawro'oth, 
Bathra, fol. 131 a (correct the reference in Levy, Neuhebr. Worttrbuch, I, p. 

399a, and Kohut Arukh, III, p. 93b, bottom). 

4 But concessions or principles were possible also within this teaching by 
using the principle of istifldfy, about which see WZKM, I, p. 229. 

6 But within this there were also differences of opinion, as is explained in 
detail in al-Khas?af. Adab al-Qddi, fols. 95 e - Al-Qurtubi, in al-ZurqSni, III, 
p. 181 declaims against those lawyers who defend the principle and hold that 
‘the witness that dwells within a man is more trustworthy than an outside 
witness.’ 

* B. A hkdm, no. 21. 
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this contradictory character of the different traditions in order to 
prove that the authority attributed in pious circles to such ‘tradi¬ 
tions’ was unjustified. The followers of the hadith had to he pre¬ 
pared for such attacks. The easiest line of defence was to get rid of 
such contradictions by attempts at harmonization. Al-Shafi'i (d. 
204), who of all the early teachers has earned the greatest credit for 
the creation of a methodology in legal science, has dedicated many 
chapters to this in his Risala (a treatise on usitl al-fiqh, the principles 
of legal science), 1 and he developed the theory according to the 
principles of which contradictory hadiths can be made to agree. 
Ibn Qutayba already handles these weapons of defence with peat 
ease, which indicates that this method was already well established 
in the circles to which he belongs. An example will best illustrate this 
[ 84 ] methodical trick: ‘They (the opponents of tradition) say two con¬ 
flicting hadiths about the (young) children of unbelievers. You relate 
that Sa‘b b. Jatthama said to the Prophet: "During a raid in the 
darkness of the night our horses trample the children of the un¬ 
believers.” The Prophet then said: "They (the children) belong to 
their fathers.” 2 —And then you relate that the Prophet sent a 
detachment of troops who killed the women and young children, 
which the Prophet disapproved of very strongly. They said: "These 
are the offspring of unbelievers.” But he replied: "Are not your best 
the offspring of unbelievers?”’ 3 

‘We say of this that there is no difference between the two tradi¬ 
tions. Sa‘b b. Jatthama stated that the horses "during a raid in the 
darkness of the night ...” etc. To this the Prophet replied that the 
children belong to their fathers, i.e. in this world they must be 
judged similarly to their fathers. It was a dark night, a raid was 
made on the unbelievers; you ought not to withdraw because of 
young children, since they get the same as their fathers. One ought 
not, however, to intend the killing of the children.’ 

‘What he disapproved of in the other tradition is that they have 
killed women and children intentionally ( ta'ammadu dhalika) because 
of the unbelief of their fathers. About this he said: "Are not your 

1 This work, which is important for the history of the interpretation of the 
hadith, is the point of departure of Islamic legal science; the Viceregal Library 
at Cairo possesses two manuscript copies of it [ed. A. Shakir, Cairo, 1940]. 

* Abh Dawfld, I, p. 264. 

* The Prophet selected those of the prisoners of the B. Quray?a who had 
beards and these he had killed; the others were spared, according to 'Atiyya al- 
QurazI who owed his life to this fact, Tahdhtb, p. 425, T> accordingly the 
unintelligible thmm ythbta in Tahdhtb, p. 522, 4, must be corrected to lam 
yunbilu. In Aba Dawad, I, p. 259, top, al-Tirmidhi I, pp. 298, 300 the instruc¬ 
tions ascribed to the Prophet about wars with unbelievers are given. To spare 
children, women and old people is unconditionally recommended. Cf. Fragm. 
hisl. arab., p. 75,1, Tab., I, p. 1850. 
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best offspring of unbelievers?", i.e. perhaps there are some amongst 
them who would make honest Muslims when they reach maturity.’ 1 

There are few chapters of Islamic law the tradition material of 
which is free of such contradictions. It is obvious that in fact, in 
the actual practice of daily life, tradition prevailed which was 
based on a recognition of the existing state of affairs and which 
gave it legal authority 7 , which became an element of discipline in the [ 85 ] 
uncertainty and wavering of the chaotic circumstances of early 
times, or which regulated in an un-contradictory manner a new 
aspect of life which had only arisen through Islam. It would be 
illusory to think that a hadith running altogether contrary to 
prevailing usage would succeed in actually upsetting the existing 
circumstances, even taking into account the protection granted to 
those busy with its study. 

The increasing importance of the sunna under the 'Abbasids was 
not enough to make all and sundry the prey of the men of the sunna. 

At first their activity appears to have been kept at the level of the 
demands of everyday life, which they endeavoured to regulate in_a 
religious spirit. Life, however, could not be adapted to all the 
extravagances which their study might produce. It was impossible 
to abolish deep-rooted legal practices and other habits which were 
not to their taste and did not correspond to the consequences of their 
theological presuppositions. Again and again the problem arose 
that practice did not always agree with the sunna. If only local 
deviations were concerned the theologians could declaim against 
them and could vent their anger against the rulers who did not aid 
them sufficiently in taghylr al-munkar. 3 Occasionally they found a god¬ 
fearing governor who hoped to obtain Allah’s grace insupportingthem. 

Frequently, however, more than local deviations were at stake. 
Amongst the teachings of pious traditionalists there were some which 
were in contrast to the practice followed in wide fields of public life. 
They did not, however, possess the power—though they were rather 
inclined to claim it—to remodel trends to conform with their 
fictions. It was impossible to achieve this with customs and ideas 
which were of more than local importance and so deeply rooted in 
practice that they had justly to be considered as ijma, 'the consensus 
of the whole community’. The theologian then had to come to terms. 

He either conceded that his hadith was abrogated by another text 
(mansukk )—it was easy to find an abrogatory text [ndsikfi] in the 
welter of contradictory hadiths in circulation—or the ultimate con- [86] 
cession which could be expected of him had to be made, i.e. he had to 

1 Mukhtalif al-HadUh, p. 3x5. 

1 As e.g. in Medina—according to p. 83—those Itadlths gained ascendancy 
which sanctioned the customary right of the ' umra gift. 

« Cf. ZDMG, XLI, pp. 56ff. 
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admit that, although the ijma' contradicts the clear expression of the 
sunna, it does not abolish the wording of the law, since the ijma is 
unable to abrogate the sunna, just as it cannot itself be abrogated; 
but its contradiction of the sunna serves as proof that somewhere there 
must exist an abrogatory sunna (on which the ijma ’ is based) even 
if this cannot be documented.’ 1 This is a rabulistic trick intended to 
rescue the sunna’s authority in the face of the powerful claims of 
the realities of life. In earlier times,® however, people were more 
sincere. They did not presuppose the existence of unknown hadlths 
which could be used to justify everyday usage as being in accordance 
with the sunna; instead it was admitted freely—for instance by 
Ibn Qutayba, one of the most zealous advocates of the A$hab 
al-Hadith against the teachers of the ra’y, in the third century— 
that 'the truth was more likely to be contained in the ijma' than in 
tradition. The hadlth is subject to many vicissitudes, due to the 
negligence of those handing it down, confused explanations, the 
abrogations which may have occurred, the unreliability of infor¬ 
mants, the existence of two contradictory hadlths.. .. The ijma.‘ of 
the community is free from such vicissitudes.. . . This is the reason 
why people hand down hadlths going back to the Prophet but follow 
in practice other ways.’ 3 

This contradiction brought to maturity the doctrine about the 
weight of the general opinion and general practice of the Muslim 
community (this is ijma'), and this great principle weighed more in 
Muslim conscience than any other argument. ‘My community 
reaches no agreement that is an error,' Muhammed is said to have 
declared. 1 Only a few theologians have stood out against the un- 
[ 87 ] conditional validity of the ijma '. 5 The ijma' is thus a counterweight 
to the attempt of traditionists to reform existing customs according to 
their own views and to oppose sharply the customary laws of society. 
As we have just seen, they had to admit their weakness in the face 
of such power and they were clever enough to find a form for this ad¬ 
mission which made the recognition of ijma an element of the sunna. 

1 Al-Nawawi, I, p. 22, 17. 

» Malik b. Anas decides in favour of the correctness of praxis rather than 
conflicting hadiths; this is to him on a par with ijma'; cf. the discussion of this 
question in al-'Abdari, Madkhal, I, p. 292. 

* Mukhtalif al-Hadith, p. 311. Examples, ibid., p. 112. 

‘ Abu Dawfld, II, p. 131, bottom; al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 25; Masdblh al-Sunna, I, 
p. 14; Zdhiriten, p. 33, note 2. The ijma 1 tradition is not mentioned by B. and 
Muslim; it did not count as iahlh (of undoubted correctness) but only as hasan. 

‘Especially in philosophical circles, e,g. the Mu'tazilite al-Na??am. The 
following train of thought is attributed to him: ‘It is possible that all Muslims 
admit an erroneous teaching; the whole of Islam, for example, teaches un¬ 
animously that in contrast to other prophets Muhammed had a mission to 
the whole of mankind. The fact is, however, that God sent every prophet to all 
mankind’ etc., Mukhtalif al-ffadlth, p. 19. 
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[88] 


THE HADITH IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE CONFLICTS OF THE 
PARTIES IN ISLAM 


Fos cultural histoiy the legal parts of the hadlth are of lesser 
importance than those which show how the religious elements of the 
Muslim world came to grips 'with political circumstances and 
relations in Islam. Like all their teachings, opinions on these matters 
are given in the form of the hadfth. In this connection we shall have 
to consider some groups of hadiths which will illuminate the relation¬ 
ships which grew from the attitude of religiously orientated circles 
to the actual powers of the state. 

First of all our attention will be devoted to a group of political 
hadiths which owe their origin to the intention of securing obedience 
to the government under circumstances in which it might have 
appeared a religious duty just for the religiously minded to refuse 
obedience. Such circumstances were first brought about by the 
Umayyad regime, which was completely opposed to religion. It 
could not appear as self-evident to a pious Muslim that he should 
submit to it in the same way as the Syrians, who have been charac¬ 
terized as ‘the most eager to show obedience towards men and the 
most reluctant to show obedience towards God ’; 1 and even if a 
Muslim faithful to religion had not been led by his own feelings to 
doubt whether the rulers at Damascus and their devoted generals 
and governors, such as al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, Khalid al-Qasri and 
similar men, were the rightful leaders of the religious community, 
enough pretenders and revolutionaries could be found, whose 
emissaries did not omit to put a pietistic veil round their aims in [89] 
order to be more effective. 

The problem throughout of how true believers were to behave 
under such rulers appeared in this period as one of the most im¬ 
portant questions in religious life. It was solved in various ways 
and the tradition has preserved a reflection of these decisions. We 

1 In Aba'1-Mahi.sin, I, p. 8o, io. 
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have already shown in the previous chapter that there were intran¬ 
sigents who did not acknowledge at all these wicked rulers and 
their organs, to whom they gave the name m-ukillun, the profanity- 
doers 1 and met them with passive resistance. These people shared 
entirely the point of view of the Kharijites in regarding it a duty to 
fight such rulers, but they were divorced from them by their con¬ 
viction about the justification of the caliphate of ‘All and possibly 
of his successors. They completed, even at the hour of their death, 
their belief in God and in Muhammed’s mission with the confession 
that al-Hajjaj cannot be reckoned amongst the believers. 2 3 The more 
patient and the milder among them circulated hadlths like the follow¬ 
ing: 'You will eventually be ruled by emirs, who will dispose of your 
daily bread and will refuse it unless you admit their lies to be true 
and support them in their unbelief: give unto them what is theirs by 
law as long as they accept the same from you, but if they act as 
traitors in this, fight them and he who is killed because of such 
conduct will be deemed a martyr.’ 8 

This opposition party contrasted sharply with a completely 
loyal trend, whose adherents were apparently called Murji’ites 4 
because they did not consider the virtual rejection of religious laws 
by the Umayyads as sufficient reason to refuse obedience even 
theoretically 5 6 or to brand them as kdfinn* and declare them as 
damned, and because in order to acknowledge the Umayyads as 
[ 90 ] true believers it was sufficient in their eyes that they professed 
Islam in general; they did not ask too many questions about actual 
behaviour. 7 Thus these people did not object to the cruel measures 

1 Agh., VI, p. 31, 15, mu frill about al-Hajjaj, cf. Agh., XV, p. 8, Yaqht II, 
p. 429, 3 from the bottom. This is of course a one-sided subjective opinion: 
the Umayyads in their turn call the pious Zubayrids in Mecca al-nakithun, 
Agh., XXI, p. 146, 5. 

* Al-Mas'ndi, V, p, 377, 6. 

3 In Ibn Ilajar, IV, p. 167. 

4 [For the Murji'a see also Goldhizer, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam (Heidel¬ 
berg. ipro), index, s.v. ‘Murdschia’; G. van Vloten. Trdscha', ZZXMG, XLV,pp. 

165ft.; A. J. Wensinck’s article 'al-Murj’ia’ in El.] 

6 In later times this difference of attitude became the theoretical scholastic 
problem of imdmat al-fdsiq, i.e. whether a sinner may be the head of the 
Muslim community. Aba Hanifa, as a Murji’, is said to have answered this 
affirmatively, but some of the followers of his school deny this; al-Khassaf, 
Adab al-Qadl, fol. 26b. 

* The mild judgements about the Syrian opponents of 'AH collected in 
al-'Iqd, II, p. 283, come from these moderate circles. 

1 In a report of Ibn Jarir (al-Tabari) the view that SUra 18:110 (fa-man 
kana yarjii liqS’a rabbihi fa’l-ya'mal 'amalan falifran) was the last revelation 
of the Koran (not liable to abrogation) is ascribed (probably after an earlier 
source) to the caliph Mu'awiya I, without the indication of a special reason for 
this attribution: al-Suyiltl, Ilqdn, I, p. 34 [from al-Tabari’s commentary on the 
passage, XVI, p. 28.] It can be surmised that it is not without intention 
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of the Umayyads and their governors against those pious men who 
refused them their allegiance, and they defended the massacre which 
the Umayyads caused amongst their pietist adversaries. Even pious 
doctors of the law belonged to the Murji’ite party 1 —no doubt those 
theologians whom we have already met as willing tools and lenient 
judges of the Umayyad trend. They were expected by the authorities 
to declare the opponents of the dynasty and their abettors as 
‘unbelievers' and to spread this doctrine with the motivation that 
'those who split the staff, 2 brealc the oath of allegiance, leave the 
community and thus threaten the security of the Muslims are worthy 
of the name of kafir"* Without such help it would hardly have been 
possible for the Umayyads to gain a foothold in Islam. We have 
sure evidence from 'Awn b. 'Abd Allah b. ‘Utba b. Mas'ud, a.pious 
theologian (end of the first century), that he sided with these Muiji’- 
ites at first. Later he left them in order to fight in the rebel army of 
al-Ash'ath against al-Hajjaj and only under ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Azlz did he become reconciled to the Umayyads, 4 because this 
prince himself adhered to the principle: that the man who opposes 
an unjust ruler is not a rebel but the unjust ruler is one, since there 
is no obedience which is practised by disobedience to God.® ‘Awn 
was also a poet and a little poetic document exists regarding his 
separation from the loyal Murji’ites, which shows what the Murji'ites 
taught about relationships with the Umayyads: 

‘The first from which I unquestionably separate myself—I [91 

renounce what the Murji'un confess: 

They say the blood of believers may be shed, 8 whereas their 

blood must be spared; 

They say a believer may belong to the unjust (ahl 7 al-jawr), 

whereas the unjust (al-jd’irun) are no believers. 8 

1 E.g. Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wflstenfeld, p. 240,3. 

* Cf, al-Maydanl I, p. 57, bottom, to the proverb: iyySka wa-qatil al-'asa; 
for the expression, Agh., XIII, pp. 52, 8 from the bottom, 59, 18. 

* Al-'Iqd, III, p. 25, top. 

4 Cf. Fragm. hist, arab., pp. 42!. 

1 Al-Mas'Cdl, V, p. 422, r. 

* One should only remember the words of Ziyad b. Ablhi to Hasan: 'I love to 
eat meat (to kill people) of which you are made,’ al-'Iqd, III, p. 5,3 from the 
bottom. 

7 Var. SI; this reading would give even better reason to relate to the Umayyad 
family. 

s Ibn Qutayba, p. 129 *=Agh., VIII, pp. 92, 13d; cf. Kremer, Culturgesch. 
Streifziige, p. 5, note 2. 


that the opponents of the Murji’ites attribute the refutation of that party just 
to the Umayyads. The hamzated root from which the name of the party is 
derived is often confused with the root rjw (to hope). 
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It is highly probable that the origin of the Murji'ite party is to 
be sought in such loyal accommodation with the Umayyad rule. 
When later this cause disappeared and the justification of 'shedding 
the blood of true believers, had lost all reality, the Murji’ites con¬ 
centrated their attention upon the dogmatic evaluation of the 
practice of law {‘amal) on salvation. Thus we should have to pos¬ 
tulate, as the historical antecedent of this dogmatic Murji’a, a 
political Murji'a. This, however, throws no more light upon the 
linguistic obscurity concerning the literal meaning of this party's 
name. 1 

Since the politico-religious opponents of the Umayyads, in so far 
as they were not Kharijites, mainly adopted the party of the 'Alids, 
the Murji’a was a natural contrast to the Shi'a and the actual 
existence of such opposition may serve as proof of the correctness of 
our view. 2 In a poem of the Kaysanite poet al-Sayyid al-Himyari 
(d. ca. 173-9} which praises the two sons of ‘All, the poet calls to his 
opponents: khalilayya la turji'a wa’lamdfbi’-anna’lrhuid ghayra 
ma tazumani (‘My friends, do not commit irja’ and know that the 
right guidance is not this which you believe’). 3 

[ 92 ] Irja {nomen verbi of the same root from which murji’ is nomen 
agentis) here means the rejection of the 'Alid imams and recognition 
of their opponents. In effect, in the continuation of this poem (v. 
10), the recognition of the Umayyads (Ibn Harb, wa-ashyaihi) is 
described by the verb yurji’. The poet uses this word, however, in 
an extended, perhaps ironical, meaning in reference to his own 
imam: ‘My irja’ concerning Abu Hasan (‘All) 4 is the right {irja’) 
turning away from the two ‘Umars (Abu Bakr and ‘Umar), whether 
they are just or damned’ 6 

The Murji’ites thus form the loyal opposition party to the 'Moun¬ 
tain’, those unbending religious opponents of the Umayyads and in 
the comse of history also of other rulers who acted against the 
religious law, for the disgust of the pious with the life lived at the 
centre of government did not die with the disappearance of the 
Umayyads. Between these two extreme trends there is a middle 

1 Cf. Houtsma, De strijd over het dogma [In den Islam lot op el-Ash’ari, 
Leiden, 1875], p. 34. 

* Ibn Qutayba, p. 230, 15: ithnani yatashayya'ani wa-thnani murji’ani 
wa-thndni yaraydni ra’ya-l-khawdrij ; Agh., IV, p. 63, penult: ihhfa^ama Shi'l 
wa-Murji’. Whereby not the political but the dogmatic Murji* was meant, 
the Murji' is opposed with wa'idi; al-ThsI, Shi'a Boohs, p. 376, no. 830, cl. 
ibid., p. 368, no. 808; yaqyd bi’l-irghd'; Contrast: yadhhab ila’l-wa'ld. 

5 Agh., VII, p. 16, 12. (My friend Snouck drew my attention to this passage.) 

4 It must be noted that in this sense also the first conjugation of rjw (tcrtiae 
w) is used, e.g. in the same poem v.1: arju Aba ffasanin 'Aliyyan; cf. al-'Iqd, 
III, p. 22, 11, in a pro-Umayyad sense: inni la-’arjli U’l-Hajjdj ; cf. above 
p. 90 note 7. 

5 Agh., VII, p. 11, 12; cf. ibid, 1, 16 :fa-laysa 'alayya ft'-l-irjd’i ba’sun. 
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party, which succeeded in penetrating the collective consciousness of 
Islam and whose outlook has also left the most traces in the hadith. 
These mediating theologians—for it is of them we speak—achieved 
a very clever feat. As the unworthiness of the rulers from the point 
of view of religion could not be denied, despite the tolerance of the 
Murji’a, these theologians spread the doctrine that obedience was 
in ail circumstances due to the de facto rulers in the interest of the 
state and the unity of Islam from those who were convinced that 
personally they were unworthy. By spreading hadiths inculcating 
this teaching these people unintentionally performed an invaluable 
service to the ruling circles; and it seems that they thereby greatly 
helped to ensure that each ruler was quietly accepted by the pop¬ 
ulace, which tolerated and paid homage to the unworthy regime, 
while also accepting as accomplished fact every revolution which 
managed to legitimatize itself by success. It was merely necessary 
to calm the religious conscience' incited by pietistic demagogues, 
rebels and pretenders; and if this was done the people at large did 
not care much whether Zayd or ‘Amr sat on the throne of the 
caliphate—‘Come with Ramla or Hind, we shall pay them homage as 
Commanders of the Faithful. 1 What can it matter to us which king [93] 
exerts his power about us?’ 2 

For the earlier* as well as all later times the words of the poet 
'Amr b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-‘Itri, contemporary of the rivalry between 
the two ‘Abbasid princes Amin and Ma'mun, characterize public 
feeling: 'We will not leave Baghdad, even if this or the other departs 
or stays; if only we can live comfortably we are not concerned 
whether this or the other is imam.' 4 


II 

Religious scruples were removed by the pious theologians with 
their hadiths. We will now concern ourselves with this layer of 
calming hadiths which had such an important influence upon the 
development of Islamic state life. The reader will be able to observe 
that the hadiths represent different grades of mediation 5 which it 
does not seem necessary to keep apart here. All of them have the 
same purpose: to teach that even a wicked government must be 
obeyed and that it must be left to God to cause the downfall of 

1 Al-Mas'Odi, V. p, 71, 6. 

* Ibid p. 174, penult. 1 

3 Cf. Kremer, Herrschenden Ideen, p. 356, bottom. 

* Al-Tabari, III, p. 890. 

5 The oppositional teaching is still mirrored in the following hadith: ‘The 
Prophet was asked: This your cousin Mu'awiya orders us to do, must we obey 
him? Obey him, said the Prophet, in obedience to God, refuse him in resis¬ 
tance to God,’ Abd Dawhd, II, p. 131. 
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rulers of whom He disapproves. Abu Yusuf already has collected the 
doctrines belonging into this category in his epistle to Harun al- 
Rashid 1 and in al-Shaybani’s work on the law of war is another 
collection of them. 2 ‘He who disapproves of some of his ruler’s 
actions may bear this in patience, for he who leaves obedience by 
even a span will die like a pagan.’ 3 ‘It is better to have a tyrannical 
government for a time than to have a period of revolution.’ 4 5 ‘He who 
194 ^ leaves the community by the distance of but one span, has cast 
away the rope of Islam (sign of submission).’ ‘Hell has seven gates; 

. one of them is destined for those who draw the sword upon my 
j community ( ummali)’ 6 ‘One day many, very many, evils will arise 
| in my community; but he who undertakes to split the common 
^ cause of the Muslims is to be killed with the sword, whoever he may 
be,' ‘How will you behave'—the Prophet is made to ask—‘when 
rulers succeeding me will take for themselves part of the booty 
(i.e. squander the state treasury)?’ ‘Then’, is the answer, ‘we shall 
take the sword upon our shoulder® and fight (against the ruler) 
until we meet you again.’ The Prophet replies: 'But I will show you 
what is better than that: be patient until you meet me again.’ 
‘Every emir is to be followed into war whether he be just or not 
{banan kana aw fajiran), and the salat must be performed behind 
any Muslim, be he just or wicked’. 7 ‘Obey your superiors and resist 
not, for to obey them is to obey God, to rebel against them is to 
rebel against God. ... If someone manages your affairs and acts 
against God’s will, may he be cursed by God (i.e. God will know how 
to punish him but you must not refuse obedience).” 8 The Prophet's 
saying: man ahdna sultana’llahi fi’l-ardi ahdnahu’lldhu (He who 
despises God’s government on earth, him God will humble) 9 is 
quoted to those who disapprove. ‘Do not insult the regents, because 
of actions of the representatives of the government which are 
against the sunna. If they are acting well they deserve God’s reward 
and you must be grateful; if they act badly the sin rests with them 
and you must be patient; they are the whip with whom God punishes 
those he wishes to punish. Do not receive the scourge of God with 

1 K. al-Khardj, pp. 5fi. 

1 WJL, XL, pp. 58fi. [I, pp. ro6ff.] 

* B. Fitan, no, 2. 

1 Malik b. Anas in al-Maqqari, I, p. 900, 4. sultan ja’ir muddatan khayr min 
fitnati sd'a. A similar saying is given as motto of 'Amr b. al-'As: sultan ?alum 
ghashum khayr min filna tad-Um, al-Ya'qUbi, II, p. 263, 14. (In al-MaydanI, I, 
p. 313, «lt., mentioned as muwallad). 

5 Al-TirmidhI, II, p. 191, 15. 

* Cf. B. Jizya no. 18: wada'nd asy&fana 'aid 'awaiiqina. 

7 Abb Daw ad, I, p. 252; II, p. 183; cf. B. Jizya, no. 4. 

B Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 319. 

* Al-TirmidhI, II, p. 35, 
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anger and annoyance but receive it with humility and subjection .’ 1 
From such considerations the representatives of this view reject 
the murder of tyrants: ‘Al-Hajjaj is a punishment sent by God; 
do not meet God’s punishment with the sword .’ 2 * 

Generally, true believers are exhorted not to join any party in [95] 
times of political rebellions and revolutions ifitan), but to remain 
quietly at home and to await the end in submission and with 
patience (sabr). ‘The seated one® is better than he who stands, the 
standing better than he who walks, the walker better than he who 
strives .’ 4 * ‘Be stay-at-home’ {kuna ahlasa^ buyutikum). ‘Blessed is he 
who avoids public agitations [inna'l-sa'id la-man jdnaba’l-fitan ), 6 
and if against one's will one is forced by the rebels to show one’s 
views, it is better to be ‘Abd Allah the killed than ‘Abd Allah the 
killer .' 7 At the time of th&fitna one should 'break one's bow, tear the 
strings’, 'take up a wooden sword ’, 8 * etc ., 8 but best of all one should 
hide in the furthest and least comfortable comer from such revolu¬ 
tions 10 in order not to be involved in the movement. To this group 
belong those traditions which exhort the believers and comfort 
them by saying that if it is not possible to alter prevailing evil 
with hand and tongue, it is sufficient to protest with the heart , 11 
‘He who is an eyewitness and disapproves will be considered as if he 
had not seen it’ {man shahidahd wa-karihaha ka-man ghaba ‘ anha ). 12 

These were general principles given to the people by the theo¬ 
logians in order to support the existing order and to prevent civil 
troubles. They also endeavoured to find practical examples from the 
ancient history of Islam for their general theoretical teachings. These [96] 
examples were meant to show that pious Muslims of patriarchal times 

1 In al-Fakhrl. ed. Alilwardt, p, 40. 

I Al-'Iqd, HI, p. 22, bottom. 

* Cf. the speech of Aba Mesa al-Ash'ari to the people of KQfa, AbQ Han. 

Din., p. 154, 5, where it says, ‘The lying one ( al-nd’im ) is better than the 

standing.' For this use of nama in earlier language see Dozy, Snppl£m[ent 
aux dictionnaires arabes, Leiden, 1881], p. 790a; cf. Oesterr. MonaUschr. fitr 
den Orient, XII (1885), col. 209a: qaim wd-na’im, Yaqht, IV, p. 594, 13. 

* Al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 31. 

II Also hilsa baytika. in the singular; for the explanation see scholias to 
AbuT-'AIa’, Saqt al-Zand, II, p. 156, v. 1; cf. fills min afitas baytihi, Abu 
Hanifa Dinaw, p. 234,19. 

8 AbO Dawhd, II, p. 133. 

’ Ibn Qutayba, Mukhtalif al-Uadith, p. 182. 

8 It seems obvious to think of a connection with the fact discussed by van 
Gelder, Mochtar de vaalsche profeet (Leiden, 1888), p. 72. 

* Al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 32. 

10 B. Imdn no. 10, p. 12, bottom. By this firar min al-fitan, therefore, is not 
meant escape from moral temptation {Krehl, Beitrdge zur Charakteristih der 
Lehre vom Gtauben im Islam, Leipzig, 1877, p. 36) but the avoidance of insub¬ 
ordination against authority. 

11 ZDMG, XLI, p. 57, note r. » Aba DawQd, II, p. 142. 
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had rejected political life and its disorders from this pacific point of 
r view. Al-Ahnaf b. Qays reports: I set forth in order to help ‘this man' 
I (i.e. ‘All before the battle of the camel) I met Abu Bakra and he 
I said: ‘Where are you going?’ ‘I want to go and help this man.’ 
| ‘Turn back,’ countered Abu Bakra, and I heard the Prophet say: 
" ‘If two Muslims draw swords against one other, both, the murderer 
and the murdered, will go to hell. 11 When Nafi‘, a client of Ibn ‘Umar’ 
who did not wish to participate in the revolt of Ibn al-Zubayr, was 
asked about his negative behaviour towards the revolt against the 
evil government in Syria, he is made to reply: ‘It is said in the Koran 
(2:189) "Fight them (the unbelievers) so that there may be no 
rebellion and so that there may be submission to God”. We have 
fought to end revolt and to lead God’s din to victory. Your war 
leads to revolt and to a state where din does not belong to God.’ 1 2 

The following account, which is also referred to Nafi', is clearer 
than all the other religious accounts on this subject. When the 
Medinians declared the Umayyad Yazid b. Mu'awiya deprived of 
the caliphate, 'Umar's son (whose client was Nafi‘) gathered to¬ 
gether his intimate companions and his children and addressed them: 
‘I have heard the Prophet say that on the day of resurrection a flag 
will be hoisted before all who have broken faith.® We have paid 
homage to this man (Yazid) by God and by His apostle. I know of 
no greater perfidy 1 * than to paj' homage to a man by God and His 
apostle and then to go and lift the sword against him.’ 5 This story is 
meant to teach the believers of all times that the duty of a subject's 
submission must not be refused, even to the most evil of all possible 
[ 97 ] rulers. 6 This was meant as a lesson to those who saw a virtue in 

1 B. Diydi no. 2 = Fitan, no. to. 

! B. Tafslr, no. r4; cf. no. 103, end, to Sara 8:33. 

3 See Part X p. 23; add to the reference a note 2; B. Jizya, no. 22, Aba 
DiwUd, I, p. 275, al-Dariml, p. 338. The account of the flag hoisting in the 
Jahiliyya seems to originate with a poetical figure of speech. Cf. wa-yurfa' 
lakum fl ftulli majma'atin liwa’u, Zuhayr 1:63 {ed. Landherg, p. 165, v. 4); 
idhd md rayatim rufi'at li-majdin, al-Shammakh, Agh., VIII, p. 106, 21 = 
Tahdtb, p. 148, penult. 

1 The lectio vulgata is 'udhran, but the variant ghadran is preferable. 

5 B. Fitan, no. 22. Parallel passages to the traditions quoted here are in 
Muslim, IV, pp, 280-8. 

• Later orthodox theology also took the theoretical consequences of this 
teaching. The question whether Yazid may be abused is seriously considered 
and decided according to the interdiction of the ‘abuse of the Companions’ 
{sdbb al-sahkaba] cf. Literatwrgesch. der Shi'a, pp. 19-20); see in detail al- 
Damlri, II, p. 266; al-Qastallanl, V, pp. 1171, X, p. 193. In the fifth century a 
Hanbalite theologian, 'Abd al-Mughith b. Zuhayr al-Harri (d. 483), goes so 
far as to publish a book Fi Fada’il Yazid (on Yazid’s excellencies) which brings 
him heated polemics from Ibn al-jawzl (Ibn al-Athir XI, p. 230). [For the 
attitude towards Yazid cf. Goldhizer in ZDMG L1II (1899), p. 646, LXIV 
(1912), pp. 139-43; Lammens, Yazid I", pp. nZg&.=MFOB, VI (1913), 4803.] 
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disobedience against authorities whom they regarded as irreligious, 
and who hoped to gain the martyr’s crown by combating these. 

The change in the meaning of 'martyr', of which we shall deal in 
more detail in one of the excursuses of this volume, was also to 
serve the same tendency. 

The above group of traditions has been listed without chrono¬ 
logical order, since, in the absence of chronological criteria of even 
relative certainty, it is impossible to establish one. It may be 
supposed, however, that the basic idea of this group of hadlths 
goes back to the first century when the contrast between the spirit 
of the government and the ideals of the pious was most deeply felt. 
People who were not inspired by the defiance of a Sa'id b. al- 
Musayyib but sought a modus vivendi with the powers that be, like 
the accommodating theologians whom we have just met, probably 
spread in those days the traditions which advised submission to the 
de facto government. The rule of those ‘Abbasid caliphs who, without 
impairing religious life deviated from orthodoxy in the formulation 
of revealed dogma and persecuted the orthodox, might also have 
given occasion for contemplation about the relation of a religious 
community to such rulers; the more reconcilable amongst the pious 
would possibly have been moved to develop further those appeasing 
and mediating principles in the interest of the common wed. 

These principles also reveal the influence attributed by the 
theologians to the ijmd\ the regard to which,—as we have seen at 
the end of the last chapter, was fitted to help in many theological 
perplexities. There was to be no insubordination against a ruler 
recognized by the whole umma even if he had lost the right of the 
M uslim ruler in the sense of strict religious demands. 

Another example will show how greatly the principle of the ijma' [ga] 
influenced the views of Muslims in judging political circumstances. 

Ill 

Orthodox Islam had a vested interest in preventing the prin¬ 
ciple of a hereditary caliphate from taking root in the consciousness 
of believers. The ‘Abbasid rule no doubt meant the victory of the 
legitimist principle and the transmitters of religious teaching 
supported this dynasty, though not as the representatives of 
legitimacy but as the actual owners of power whose rights had been 
proved by the unanimous homage of the community (ijma.' al- 
umma ). 1 In the teaching of orthodox Islam this ijma alone is the 

1 According to Kremer, Herrschenden Ideen, p. 409, this view dates back to 
the ideas of the ancient Arabs. A poet living under Islam, but nevertheless a 
typical Arab, might be quoted in this context. He is * Abd Allah b. Abi Tha'lab 
[Hudhayl, 242:63): imdmunidha-khtahafaTdlimunayal(a’imuna'alayhi’lti‘ amd. 
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measure of the ruler’s title to authority. 1 The imam who is recog¬ 
nized by the will of the whole community— td-imam al-mujtama' 
'alayhi —is the rightful imam. 2 3 Al-hnama la tan'aqid ilia bi-ijmd' 
al-umma 'an bikrat abihim ; s this was the teaching particularly against 
those who wished to confine legitimacy to the 'Alid family. 4 Unless 
the rights of the first three caliphs and of the whole of the Umayyad 
caliphate were to be subjected to doubt, and thus so to speak the 
whole legal continuity of the Islamic polity during the first century 
[ 99 ] dangerously undermined, which orthodox teachers did not wish, 5 * 
the ijma! al-umma upon which the legitimacy of those pre-'Abbasid 
periods rested, had to be taken as the only valid yardstick for a 
judgement of the political affairs of the empire. The ijma! alone 
could be sunna. Rebellions against the government and subversion, 
even if justified theoretically by legitimist arguments, are Jitna 
and as such opposed to the sunna. ® 

The ‘Abbasid rulers themselves, of course, and their political 
representatives and propagandists, have asserted the rights of 
legitimacy against the Umayyads, and putting this principle on 
their standard brought the whole of the Islamic world under their 
rule. The khutbas quoted by historians from the early years of the 
rule of the house of ‘Abbas show that it was chiefly the arguments 
of the right of inheritance which were propounded from the pulpits 
in those days. 7 It must be considered that the Umayyads, as well 
and their adherents, took great pains to adduce genealogical argu¬ 
ments for the claims of their dynasty. 8 They thought themselves 
nobler than the family nearest to the Prophet, and could not get 

1 Cf. Tab., II, p. 177 (Ibn 'Umar to Mu'awiya). Inheritance of sovereign 
rights is called by the pious sunnat kisra wa-qaysar (surma of pagan empires), 
al-Suyhti, Ta'rlkh, pp. 76,2; 78, 6. 

8 Fragm. hist, arab., p. 145; cf. a saying by Ma’mfln On the relation of the 
caliphate to the ijma' al-umma, al-Mas’Udi, VII, pp, 4iff. Such words are 
intentionally attributed to 'Abbasid rulers. Even during the time of the 
Egyptian puppet caliphate the ijma' was still pointed out with gusto, see the 
document of homage, al-Suyhtf, op. cit., p. 199, [ibid, p. 39]. 

3 Al-ShahrastanI, p. 51. He who denies the ijma' like Ibrahim al-Nazz&m 
(see above p. 87, note) also confesses to the doctrines of illegitimacy of the first 
caliphs. 

4 Cf. also Snouck HurgTonje, Kriiik def Beginselen, part 2, pp. 65, 68 (off¬ 
print). [Verspreide Geschr., II, pp. 205-6, 209-10]. 

1 A great number of hadiths were made up which clearly speak of the 
succession of Aba Bakr, 'Umar, and 'UthmSn, e.g. B. A dab, no. 117. It is 
interesting to observe that this attitude made theologians under al-Mu'tadid 
prevent the promulgation of an anti-Umayyad edict by the caliph; Tab., Ill, 
pp. 2164, bottom, 2177, bottom. 

• Al-Ya'qObl, II, p. 355, 9; rajul tarfa'uhu’l-fitna wa-iada'uhu’l-sunna. 

7 E.g. ibid, II, p. 422, top. 

8 Abfi Sakhr al-Hudhall opens the whole gamut of these arguments in a 
spirited address, Agh., XXI, p. 145, top. 
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over it when the latter was praised as the noblest branch of the 
tribe of Quraysh. The poet Xbn Mayyada was whipped because he 
put the kin of Muhammed above that of the B. Marwan in one 
of his poems. 1 The survival of such views was to be overcome by 
dynastic hadith. The most perfect of these hadiths, and also the 
most transparent in its purpose, is this: 2 

Jubayr b. Muf'im reports that he and ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan took the 
Prophet to task about the fact that he divided the fifth of the war 
booty (which according to Sura 8:43 has to go to the Prophet 
himself, his close relatives— li-dhil-qurbd —as well as to the poor and [100] 
orphaned) amongst the B. Hashim and the B. 1 -Muttalib. I said: 

‘0 Apostle of God, you have given a share to our brothers the B. 
1 -Muttalib but have given nothing to us, though our relationship to 
you is the same as theirs.” The Prophet answered to this: ‘The 
B. Hashim and B. 1 -Muttalib are the same.' 8 Jubayr said: 'He did 
not give anything to the B. ‘Abd Shams and the B. Nawfal of this 
fifth, as he had given to the B. Hashim and B.l-Muttalib. 4 

The dynastic-legitimistic character of this hadith is obvious. The 
offspring of the line of 'Abd Shams, ancestor of the Umayyads, are 
to be slighted as against his brother Hashim from whom stem the 
‘Abbasids. But arguments from family law were also to be brought 
into play against the ‘Alids as well. It is remarkable that secular 
poetic literature, whose representatives were favoured with rich 
gifts by the 'Abbasids, is filled with these arguments. 

The main concern was to prove the legitimacy of the 'Abbasids 6 
against the ‘Alids, who were the truly legitimistic pretenders. They, 
since they had never been able to rely on the ijma al-umma but had 
always been candidates of only a fraction of Islam, had to maintain 
the hereditariness of the caliphate in order to prove their claims; 
this hereditary claim they had to apply to one of their lines, of 
which there were very many. 6 The ‘Abbasid caliphs, who at the 
first period of the rise of their dynasty, looked jealously at any 
respect paid to the ‘Alids 7 and were continuously haunted by the 
ghost of ‘Alid machinations (al-Ma'mun agreed to a dangerous 

1 Agh., II, p. 102, 5ff; cf. a verse by A’sha Hamdan, Agh., V, p. 160, 16, in 
relation to the B. Marwan: wa-khayra Qurayshin ji Qw ay shin arumatanj 
wa-'akyamahum illa'l-nabtya Muhammadan. 

* The exchange of letters between Mu'awiya and 'Ali illuminates this 
passage. Aba Han. Din., pp. 199,17,200, 4-6. 

* B. Manaqib, no. 3. 

* Aba Dawud, II, p. 21; cf. the commentaries on the passage of the Koran 
referred to (al-Baydawi, I, p. 367,24). 

s [I assume that the 'zurilck zubeweisen' of the original, which hardly gives a 
sense in this context, is a scribal error for something like ‘za beweisen’. SMS.] 

* ‘No family in the world has more male offspring than that of Aba Jalib’, 

Ihn al-Faqih al-Hamadani, p. 75, 8. 

T Cf. e.g. Agh., XXI, p. 120, 19. 
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concession to them), liked to listen to their court poets and other 
flatterers reciting arguments against the pretensions of their rivals. 
Perhaps they thought that such ideas could easily penetrate to the 
people by this route. We learn that Harun al-Rasliid demanded of 
his poets that ‘they combine his own praise with refutation of the 
claims of ‘All’s descendants and with attacks against the latter.’ 1 

[101] This report explains why so many subtle points of the law of in¬ 
heritance are to be found in the poems by ‘Abbasid court poets. In 
these poetic circles an argument is spun out which culminates in 
the point that even under the law of inheritance the offspring of the 
Prophet’s uncle (‘Abbas) have more right to the inheritance than the 
offspring of the daughter’s husband 2 or that inheritance should go 
to the uncle rather than the nephew. 

Is the Prophet’s uncle nearer to him in genealogical succession 
than is his nephew? 

And which of them is more worthy to succeed him and who has 
the right to claim his inheritance? 

If ‘Abbas has the greater right and ‘All afterwards also claims 
relationship,® 

Then may ‘Abbas' sons be his heirs, as the uncle must remove 
the nephew from inheritance— 

this poem is recited before Harun al-Rashid by the poet Aban b. 
‘Abd al-Hamid 4 on the initiative of the Barmecides. 5 

Al-Mu’ammal, a court poet of al-Mahdi, went further even than 
that, and quoted the Koran in order to prove that ‘Abbas is the 
rightful heir to the prophet (i mrithuhu yaqinan). 6 For a reward of 
ten thousand dirhams—the generous Harun gave twice that to 
Aban—the weak-headed al-Mutawakkil could hear the following 
didactic poem from Marwan b. Abf 1 -Janub: 

Yours is the inheritance of Muhammed, and by your justice is 
injustice banned, 

The daughter’s children desire the rights of the caliphate but 
theirs is not even that which can be put under a nail; 

I Ibid., XII, p. 17, 9. 

s Al-Mubarrad, p. 284, dates poems with similar tendencies back to earlier 
times; cf. Marwan b. Abi Haf$ain Agh., IX, p. 45,16. 

s I give the translation of this heuristic: 'wa-kana 'Aliyyan ba'da dhdka 
'aid sabab ’ with groat reserve; cf. also nasabuhutn wa-sababuhum Agh., XXI, 
p. 145. 2- 

* Part I, pp. 182-3. 

II Agh., XX, p. 76; cf. XII, pp. 18, 13; 18, 20. 

• Ibid., XIX, p. J48, 6, from the bottom, or as another poet says (in respect 
of the hereditary claims of the ‘Alids): the ‘AbbSsids are wdrithu’ l-nabiyyi 
bi’amri’ l-baqqi ghayri’ l-takadhubi, Agh., Ill, p. 91, 4 from the bottom. 
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The daughter’s husband is no heir, and the daughter does not 

inherit the Imamate; 

And those who claim your inheritance will inherit only repentance. 1 

In this spirit the ‘Abbasids like to hear occasionally from their [102] 
flatterers that they are not only the offspring of the Prophet’s uncle 
but that they can be considered as direct descendants of Muhammed: 
huma’bnd rasuli’lldki wa-'bnd’bni ‘ammihijja-qad karuma’l-jaddan 
wa’Ir-abawani. 2 

By these flatteries, which they themselves suggested and approved, 
it was intended to let the fact that they were not descendants of 
the Prophet but only his agnates be forgotten. Generally, however, 
the proof of more valid claims to inheritance was but one of the 
‘Abbasids’ weapons; more important and carrying greater weight in 
popular opinion was the fact that every single one of their rulers 
had been recognized as rightful imam by the ijmd' of the community 
of Muhammed. 3 This was the surest prop of the ruler of the Islamic 
empire. This view was promoted chiefly by the theologians, who 
seem to have been quite willing, as an example has shown us, to 
teach in their hadiths of the complete worthlessness of the godless 
Umayyads. As against the ‘Alids they tended to emphasize the 
unimportance of hereditary points of view in the interest of the 
ruling dynasty. The dignity of the caliph could not just be taken by 
one who through his kinship was reared heir to the Prophet. In 
order to nip the contrary teaching in the bud and to withdraw 
the question of the caliphate from the sphere of subtleties in the 
law of inheritance, the tradition had to establish the principle that 
nothing belonging to the Prophet could be subject to inheritance. 
Nobody is his heir, from the point of view of civil law and therefore 
by extension also in regard to his office as ruler. His property goes 
to the treasury and in the same way the community must decide 
upon his successor. 

This principle appears in the following hadith, which is parti¬ 
cularly interesting for our studies since it shows how much tenden¬ 
tious polemic infiltrated into the various exegetical discussions of 
texts during later times. In a hadith of Abu’I-Yaman b. Nafi' which 
is related back to Malik b. Anas it is said: ‘While ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
was talking to Malik b. Aws the doorkeeper announced Yarfa b. 
‘Uthman, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, Zubayr b. al-‘Awamm and Sa‘d 

1 Tab., Ill, p. 1466, 

* Agh., XXI, p. 130, 11. The caliph al-Wathiq also is addressed by his court 
poet’All b. al-Jahm (ibid., p. 255, 13) as 'son oi the Lord of Lords’ (i.e. des¬ 
cendant of the Prophet): Hariinu ya'bna sayyidi'l-sadati. 

* Ibid., VIII, p. 177, 9 from the bottom: {kkilafa) jama'ta bihd ahwu’a 
ummaii A hniada. 
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[ 103 ] b. Abl Waqqas, and they were admitted. Later also ‘Aliand 'Abbas 
were announced and joined them. They asked the caliph to be 
arbiter in their quarrel about the property which the Prophet had 
found after the victory over the Jewish tribe of the B. Nadir and 
which on God's order he had kept for himself. (They claimed this 
property as their inheritance since they were the Prophet's nearest 
relatives. 1 ) When the assembled visitors pressed Umar for a decision 
of the question he gave them the following verdict with reference to a 
saying of Muhammed: ‘I adjure you by Him through Whose per¬ 
mission heaven and earth exist! Do not you know that the Prophet 
of blessed memory has said: 'We (prophets) do not make our pro¬ 
perty to be inherited, (i.e. our estate is not like ordinary property 
which is divided among the relatives according to fixed laws and 
rules); what we leave is charity (i.e., belongs to the treasury)”.’ 2 A 
parallel passage introduces the same saying differently. 3 Here 
‘A'isha tells how Fatima asked Abu Bakr after the Prophet’s death 
that he should hand her her share of the inheritance consisting of the 
fortune which the Prophet gained as his share in war booty. Abu 
Bakr then quoted to Fajima the principle: ‘We do not leave any 
inheritance, what we leave is for charity’ (Id nUrith, ma taraknd 
sadaqa). 4 

This sentence, which, as has already been indicated, aims at 
serving a great principle of public law beyond its primary civil 
law interest, was inconvenient to the Shi'a, since their political-legal 
opposition was founded mainly on the claims of inheritance by ‘AH 
and Fatima and condemns the usurpation of the first caliph by 
confiscating the rights of the legal heirs of the Prophet. Therefore 
they change this troublesome sentence to : la yurath (passive) ma 

[ 104 ] taraknd sadaqatan (a change which cannot be properly demonstrated 
in transcribed form). By means of this graphic and syntactic correc¬ 
tion the principle attains the following meaning: ‘What we leave 
behind for charity cannot be inherited (but all else is subject to the 
usual laws of inheritance)”. 5 In effect, the Shi'a maintains in contrast 
to the Sunnite doctrine that the Prophet’s property is subject to the 
same laws of inheritance as that of ordinary mortals. In order to 

1 This quarrel extended right into 'Abbasid times. ‘Umar II gave the 
property claimed to the 'Alids; Yazld II confiscated it again (al-Ya'qubl, II, 
p. 366, bottom). Al-Ma’mtm, who made a pact with the 'Alids, gave it back 
again (ibid., p. 573) and al-Mutawakkil again included it in the state’s property 
(al-Baladhuri, pp. 30-2) until the pro-Shl'ite caliph al-Munta?ir (248) recog¬ 
nized the 'Alid claims (al-Mas'odi, VII, p. 303). 

* B. Maghazl, no. 14, 40. 

3 Cf. also Tab., I, pp. 1825, gff.; 1826, 14, with the variant niirath. 

* B. Fard al-Khums, no. 1; Abii DawUd, II, pp. 19-21; cf. al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 
3°4- 

1 Al-Qasfallani, V, p. 215, IV, p. 315. 
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lessen the possibilities of changing the traditional sentence in the 
Shi'ite manner, Sunnite traditionalists have added the ■woid.fa-hnwa 
before the last word of the story: md taraknd fa-huwa sadaqatun . 1 
All who are acquainted with Arabic syntax must realize that this 
insertion makes impossible a change of the meaning in the manner 
attempted by the ShJ'a. 2 * * 5 


IV 

In the course of this study we shall return to the fact that the 
M uslim theologians treat the traditions received into the canonical 
compilations with great freedom and independence. But because 
of the context we shall anticipate here a phenomenon belonging to 
this subject. 

Muslim theologians of later times considered the non-hereditary 
character of the prophetic and royal office of Muhammed as so im¬ 
portant a point of orthodox teaching that they opposed every 
slight dimming of the principle even if that meant opposing a 
tradition from which a contrary view can be inferred. 

The fierce opposition to every attempt to see the dignity of the 
Prophet as other than confined entirely and exclusively to his person, 
and as having continued effect in his offspring, is the main difference 
between the teaching of the orthodox and of those sects which are 
based upon 'Alid principles. The basic idea of that party was the 
hereditability of prophetic dignity and rule over the empire which 
they strove to obtain for the family of Muhammed in the line of [ 105 ] 
Fatima. Because acceptance or rejection of this principle became 
the fighting slogan between the parties, the orthodox had to try to 
ensure that the tradition offered nothing which might serve as an 
incontestable proof for the believers in the hereditary and legiti¬ 
mists principles. The good and beautiful things said of ‘All and his 
children in the name of the Prophet were permitted to stand* and 
orthodox authorities have even propagated traditions which show a 
downright Shi'ite appearance. On the other hand, however, every¬ 
thing was to be declared as wrong which might give support to the 
claims of ‘Ali’s descendants for special sanctity and rights to the 
empire. Therefore the idea of the hereditary character of spiritual 
dignity had to be eradicated. The example that we are quoting is a 
typical instance of the tendency, since it shows that orthodox 

1 In al-Muwatfa', IV, p. 231, the lectio vulgaia has the reading: la nurith, 

rna taraknd fa-huwa sadaqatun. In the Shaybani recension, p. 317, fa-huwa is 

lacking. This insertion is also in Aba Dawhd, II, p. 21 at the end of the chapter. 

* Cf. ai-Mas’fidi, III, p. 56. 

5 Aba Masa mentions this saying of the Prophet: ‘I and * All and Fatima and 
JJasan and Husayn will stand on the roof of my tent at the foot of God's throne 
at the day of resunection’, al-Zurqani, IV, p. 174; cf. ibid, I, p. 151. 
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theology opposed such traditions even when they had succeeded in 
entering the canonical compilations owing to their apparently 
indifferent character. 

It is not really strange that orthodox tradition, despite its usual 
love of minute detail in all things concerning the Prophet, finds little 
to say of Muhammed’s sons and that it is always unmistakably 
vague in the few accounts bearing on this point. All male offspring 
of the Prophet died in infancy. The reports do not even agree whether 
Ibrahim the son of the Prophet was a child of the Copt woman Maria 
or of Khadlja. This Ibrahim died at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
months, having not yet completed his time of suckling (two years). 
The tradition makes this remark about it: 'If God had decided to 
have prophets after Muhammed, Ibrahim would not have died, but 
there is no prophet after Muhammed.’ 1 This tradition is impugned 
by some of the authoritative orthodox theologians. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
(d. 463) says: ‘I do not know the meaning of this. Noah was a prophet 
and all men descended from Noah. If it were certain that the 
children of prophets were always prophets, all mankind ought to be 
prophets.’ 2 Al-Nawawl (d. 676) pronounces himself even more 
[ 106 ] sharply against these traditions: ‘If one hands down, on the author¬ 
ity of some of the elders, the sentence, ‘If Ibrahim had lived he would 
have been prophet,” 3 we declare this to be wrong, to be a daring 
interference with God's secrets, a bold assumption attacking great 
things.” 4 * This sentence is based on the authority of three of Muham¬ 
med’s companions. It shows how orthodox theology counters all 
attempts at hinting at the possibility of the spiritual dignity of the 
Prophet being hereditary. It is unlikely that theologians waited until 
the fifth century before protesting against this hadlth from which the 
hereditary character of the prophecy could be inferred. Following 
their usual method they have opposed this tradition with one of 
their own, intending thus to fight the doctrine which could be 
derived from the first. We believe we are justified in taking the 
following as a counter-hadith: ‘If there were to be prophets after me, 
it would surely be ‘Umar.’ 6 * This was to rule out belief in the in¬ 
heritance of the sacred character in the line of Fatima. 8 


1 B. Adah, no. xo8. 

! Ibn Hajar, I, p. 188, no. 394. 

3 To this group also belongs the tradition quoted by Aba Dawud, II, p. 43, 

that the prayer of death had not been said over Ibrahim (this being the pri¬ 
vilege of prophets and martyrs). 

* Tahdhib, I, p. 133, bottom; cf. al-Qastallanl, X, p. 124. 

6 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 293; Ma$ablb al-Sunna, II, p. 196. 

* Later there -was no hesitation in uttering the words: 'If there could be a 

prophet after Muhammed, it would surely be al-Ghazali,’ Collected treatises of 
al-SuyCti, MS. of the Univ. of Leiden, no. 474 (8), fol. 6a. 
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V 

From all these points it is evident that the formation of hadlths 
at the time of its great advance under the 'Abbasids served the 
elaboration of traditional sayings which supported the principles 
upon which the descendants of ‘Abbas have based their claims. 

What we have seen hitherto can mostly be called negative argu¬ 
mentation, i.e. the shaking of the opponents’ foundations. After our 
previous experience it will not be surprising that there were at that 
time tendentious hadlths which supported the case of the dynasty 
in even more direct ways. 

We have already met (above, p. 99) one such dynastical tradition. 
There are very many of them the character of which is more obvious. 

To coin such phrases was so very important to the interest of the [ 107 ] 
dynasty’s recognition because the opposing parties—particularly 
the various 'Alid factions who had been dangerous to the 'Abbasids 
long enough—also circulated their fabrications amongst the people in 
order to discredit their opponents on religious grounds. The Umay- 
yads had already felt called upon to stir up their court theologians 
into producing religious weapons against the ‘Alid claims. It must 
have been difficult to revile in a religious form the persons of ‘All 
and his children, hallowed in the consciousness of almost all the 
layers of population and about whom, very early on, an aura of 
martyrdom had been created. Therefore recourse was had to the 
expedient of abusing the pagan ancestor as being the archetype of 
his offspring. The Prophet was made to say that Abu Talib, father of 
‘All, was sitting deep in hell: ‘Perhaps my intercession will be of 
use to him at the day of resurrection, so that he may be transferred 
into a pool of fire which reaches only up to the ankles but which is 
still hot enough to bum his brain.' 1 Naturally enough this was 
countered by the theologians of the ‘Alids by devising numerous 
traditions concerning the glorification of Abu Talib, 2 all sayings of 
the Prophet. The floods of polemic released in such counter-traditions 
are interesting to observe. 

In these sayings embittered conflict is hidden under an apparently 
calm surface. Often it can quite clearly be seen how a particular 
saying is directed against a special point enounced by the opponents. 

Thus the conflict between ‘All’s followers and their opponents who 
defend the legitimacy of Abu Bakr’s election is mirrored in two 
groups of traditions, which give the honour of being the Prophet’s 

1 Sprenger, Mohammad, II, p. 74. [B. ManSqib al-Anf&r, no. 40; Siqdg, no. 

51; Muslim, Iman, no. 360; Mitsnad Alymad, III, pp. 9, 50, 55; for other similar 
traditions cf. Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. ‘Aba Talib’.] 

* An ample selection is to be found in Ibn Hajar, IV, pp. 2r4ff, and ibid., 
p. 239; cf. B. Jana’iz, no. 81. 
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first follower and the first to pray with the Prophet to each of the 
two respectively. These two groups of tradition can he found side 
by side in al-Tabari. No other amongst them shows so clearly its 
tendentious character as the saying related on the authority of 
‘Abbad b. ‘Abd Allah: ‘I heard 'All say: “I am the servant of God 
and brother of the Apostle of God, I am the great Siddiq; after me 
only a liar will claim this; I prayed with the Prophet nine years 
[ 108 ] before any other person did so.” 11 It must be remembered here that 
the honorary title of Siddiq was given by Sunnite tradition to Abu 
Bakr. 

Inventions of hadlths which served special Umayyad interests, 
without being of use to the general sunna, were suppressed in the 
next period for reasons which we have already explained (p. 53). 
Now it was more to the point to give theological support to the 
‘Abbasid rulers and this too took the form of traditions which 
glorified the ‘uncle’, the ancestor of the dynasty, and defended him 
against the ancestors of the opposing pretenders. If it is considered 
that several of the caliphs showed themselves interested in research 
into traditions and their circulation {we now know how to interpret 
this) it is easily understood that such fabrications were favoured and 
received advancement from the highest quarters. The caliph al- 
Mahdi, the third of the ‘Abbasids {158-69), is listed by Ibn ‘Adi as 
an inventor of hadlths. 2 In these reports al-'Abbas is invested with 
an aura of sanctity even though he had resisted the Prophet’s cause 
for so long. 8 During a drought ‘Umar is said to have referred in his 
prayers { istisqa ') not only to the Prophet but also to ‘Abbas, since 
he appeared to him as particularly suitable for awakening God's 
mercy: ‘O Allah,’ so he said in his prayer, 'we used to refer to the 
Prophet in our requests and You have given rain; today we refer 
to the Prophet’s uncle (al-‘Abbas), so please give us rain.' This 
reference was effective. 4 A normal usage 5 has here been exploited in 
the interest of the ‘Abbasid party. The offspring of such a holy 
ancestor are best suited to be the leaders of the orthodox community. 
This fable also served as one of the titles to fame of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, who liked to hear their flattering poets refer to it. Al- 
Mutawakkil has a poem engraved on a memorial coin in which it is 
said of the ‘family of Hashim’ that by their merits rain is sent after 

1 Al-Tabari, I, p. 1160. [Cf. Th. Nbldeke, ‘Zur tendenziosen Gestaltung der 
vorgeschichte des Islam's’, ZDMG, LII (1838), pp. i6fl. Also Jahiz’s al- 
Uthmaniyya (cf. below, p. 117) contains relevant material.] 

* In al-Sayuti, Ta'rlkh, pp. 106, 22; 109, 17. On p. 143, 6 from below, a 
hadith is mentioned in the isnad of which six caliphs are named as informants. 

8 B. Jand’iz, no. 80. [For traditions about al-‘Abbas cf. also Noldeke’s 
article quoted above.] 

* Agh., XI, p. 81, Tahdhlb, p. 332. 

* Part I, pp. 40-1. 
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God had refused it for a long time.’ 1 Ibn al-Rumi, extols in his 
qasida dedicated to the caliph al-Mu'tadid (279-89): 

Your ancestor, al-‘Abbas, is the one whose name did not fail when [ 109 ] 

it was used in need to gain rain, 

It split the clouds by a prayer which was granted and the flashing 

of lightning, bestowed water, obeyed it. 2 

Al-'Abbas once complained to the Prophet: ‘What have the 
Qurayshites against us? They meet one another with friendly faces 
but refuse to do likewise to us.’ This made the Prophet angry, his 
face grew red and he said: 'By him, in whose hand my soul rests, 
belief does not enter anybody’s heart unless he loves you for the 
sake of Allah and his Apostle. 0 men, he who hurts my uncle hurts 
me, since a man’s uncle is like his father. ’ 3 

The Qurayshites who do not like ‘Abbas, despite all tribal solidar¬ 
ity, are here presumably the ‘Alids. It is easily seen that the aim 
was to make the recognition of the ‘Abbasid claims into a religious 
affair (< li’lldhi wa-U-rasulihi). The dynastic tendency is also shown 
by the fact that ‘uncle’ {'amm) is so heavily stressed in this as well 
as in related sayings (see above, p. too). From such fabrications it 
was but a small step to make the Prophet declare to ‘Abbas directly 
that his offspring would attain the dignity of caliph. 4 

The pious people of this period were fond of putting the unpleasant 
memory of the godless Umayyad times into the form of a hadith. 

The factors making for the displacement of the religious element 
were to be made the object of the hatred of Muslims for all time. It 
is quite possible that the pious had already done some work in this 
direction in the TJmayyad period itself, but it would be too daring to 
make definite statements as to the time of the origin of such hadiths. 

What is certain is that the ‘Abbasid rule greatly favoured the 
propagation of such hadiths. To these belongs the group of traditions 
in which the tribe of Thaqif, from which sprang the tyrant al- 
Hajjaj, was condemned in the name of the Prophet; 5 also the saying 
of the Prophet where he advises a man who calls his son al-Walld: 

‘You name your children by the names of our Pharaohs. Verily, a 
man with the name al-Walld will come who will inflict greater [110] 
injury upon my community than ever did Pharaoh upon his people. 6 * 8 

1 Al-Muwashsha, ed. Brfinnow, p. 193, 9. 

* Yatimal al-Dakr, II, p. 303. 

8 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 304, bottom; cf. Tahdhib, p. 332, bottom. For sinwu 

ablhi, see Fleischer, Kleiners Schriften, II, p. 137; cf. also the use in Agh., 

XV, p. 90, 22. 

* Fragin. hist, arab., p. ig8; cf. Aba’I-MahSsin, I, p. 354. 

8 Part I, p. 97. 

8 Fragm. hist, arab., p. 121. 
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The informant, Ya'qub b. Sufyan (d. 288), adds that it was believed 
that al-Walid I was meant until the other Walid, grandson of 'Abd 
al-Malik, came on the scene. 


VI 

Even more than the ruling party did the opposing factions feel it 
necessary to base their claims on the authority of the Prophet's 
■ word. Amongst them therefore the mischievious use of tendentious 
traditions was even more common than with the official party. The 
Shi'a became an independent organism within the Islamic world 
only very late, owing to political circumstances the discussion of 
which is beyond the scope of these studies. During the first centuries 1 
they formed within the Islamic community an oppositional stream, 
divided into many channels, against the ruling caliphate. With 
this lack of strict organization went a lack of a strictly dogmatic 
position; their teachings develop in an unruly and free manner 
from the teaching of orthodox Islam, and without that discipline 
which can only grow within the fixed framework of a church. Even 
well-meaning pious men, loyal to government and religion, have 
imbibed the ‘Alid preferences of the older Shi'a. Only exaggeration 
of such (otherwise unexceptionable) preferences branded people as 
heretics. There are but lightly demarcated grades of this tashayyu 4 , 
as these preferences were called: there are tashayyu ' hasan 2 and 
tashayyu 1 qablh . 3 The former is often mentioned, usually as a 
praiseworthy view. In early times there was no thought of a schism 4 
but rather of internal propaganda favouring ‘Alid pretensions— 
such as the 'Abbasids owed their elevation to—which occasionally 
led to political revolutions and the installing of ‘Alid dynasties. The 
effects, however, were at first of only local and provincial importance, 
and did not result in the rise of a Shi'a community existing at the side 
of the sunna community as a separate church. In those days Shi'ism 
[111] is a branch of Islam in the same way as are other dogmatic or 
ritualistic trends; it is a madhhab and' not a sect. 5 Only the ex¬ 
tremists amongst them, i.e. the ‘exaggerators', and those who were 
not satisfied with the quiet aspirations and revolted against the 
ruling powers, were considered to be outside the sunna. The leaders 
and promoters of this free propaganda, among whom, because of the 
nature of spiritual life in Islam, theological as well as political 
points came to the fore, liked to make the word of God and of the 

1 Cf., for the inner meaning of the Shi'a in those days, see the fundamental 
discussion by Snouck Hurgronje in Mehka, I, pp. 26ff. 

2 Cf. Houtsma, in the preface to his edition of Ya'qfibi, p. ix. 

*Agh.. VIII, p. 32,6. 

4 See Literaiurgesch. der Shi'a., p. 7, 24. 

4 The change-over to sectarianism can be seen in circumstances such as 
those described by Ibn Hawqal, ed. de Goeje, p. 65,21. 
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Prophet fight for them. The Koran is one of the most preferred 
weapons in these circles, in two ways. 

As is known, these circles accuse the followers of the orthodox 
teaching of the Sunna with having falsified the Koran and fitted 
it to their own views by means of omissions. They suspect ‘Uthman, 
who caused the redaction of the current text of the Koran, of having 
suppressed five hundred words of the revealed text including the 
sentence ‘Verily, ‘Ali is the guidance'. 1 * * In Sura 25:30 the passage 
‘If only I had not chosen so-and-so ( fulanan ) as friend’ is said to have 
originally contained a proper name which was omitted and replaced 
hy the indefinite fulan . a Everybody knows the Shi'ite Surat al-Nfir* 
which was made known in Europe by Mirza Kazembeg. 

Orthodox theology has from times of old stigmatized the attempts 
of the ‘Alid party to declare the current Koran as falsified and to 
prepare it for their purposes by all sorts of interpolations under the 
name of restitutio in integrum. They accused their opponents of 
falsifying the text of the holy scriptures in tendentious manner 
like Jews and Christians 4 and attributed to the Prophet (in later 
collections of traditions): ‘I have cursed six kinds of men and 
they were cursed also by God and by all prophets who had God’s 
ear: he who adds to the book of God, etc.’ refer to this movement. 

This quarrel between the followers of the sunna and ‘Alid partisans 
extends into modern times. I quote a few typical words from [112 
Rycaut’s work, which show how this quarrel was conceived of in the 
popular opinion of his times. 

Rycaut says: ‘The Turk also accuses the Persian of corrupting 
the Alchoran, that they have altered words, misplaced the Comma's 
and Stops, that many places admit of a doubtful and ambiguous 
sense, so that those Alchorans which were upon the Conquest of 
Babylon brought thence to Constantinople are separated and 
compiled in the great Seraglio, in a place apart, and forbidden with a 
Curse on any that shall read them.’ In the writing of the Mufti As'ad 
Efendi against the Shi'ites: 'You deny the verse called the Covering 
in the Alchoran [Sura 88] to be authentick; you reject the eighteen 
Verses, which are revealed to us for the sake of the holy Aische.’ 5 

Such biased changes in the Koran belong, however, to the time 

1 Literaturgesch. dev Shi'a, p. 14 [for the Shl'ite accusations about omissions 
and falsifications in the Koran, and their exegesis, see Goldziher, Die Richtungen 
der istamischen Koranauslegungen (Leiden, 1920), pp. 270 ff.] 

* Mafdtih al-Ghayb, IV, p. 470 [cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 287 ff.] 

* The whole of this material can be found in Nfildeke's Gesch. des Qorans, 
pp, 216-20 [2nd ed., II, pp. 93-112.] 

4 Al-'Iqd, I, p. 269, in a parallel between RawaficJ and the Jews. 

4 Neuerdffnete Ottomanische Pforte, I, pp. 82a, 84a. [Here quoted from the 
original: P. Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire, London, 1668 
pp. ngand 121.] 
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when the Shl'a is beginning to move away from the body of Islam 
faithful to the sunna. Older and more widely spread is the endeavour 
to obtain belief for the assertion that the followers of the sunna 
falsified the interpretation of the Koran. 1 The correct interpretation 
of a number of important passages which were suppressed by the 
Sunnites affords the best proof of the justification of these ‘Alid 
aspirations. In their opinion the Koran contains teachings about the 
shaping of the future as well as about the circumstances of their 
own times. 2 * A saying ascribed to the Prophet and quoted by Jabir 
al-J u'fi, zealous theological defender of ‘Alid theories (d. 128),® 
has bearing on this: ‘I go to war for the recognition of the Koran as 
the book of God and ‘All will fight for the interpretation of the 
Koran.’ 4 * This Jabir, who was an influential disseminator of tvadi- 
[ 113 ] tions in Kufa—Abu Hanifa judges him as the most mendacious of all 
contemporary muhaddithm s —made great efforts to and references 
to ‘All in the Koran; 6 even the dabbat al-ard of Mus lim eschatology 
is in his opinion nothing else but 'All reappearing on earth at the 
end of time. 7 The 'Alids use especially verses where, as in 42:22, 
mention is made of the love of relatives ( al-qurba) and their rights 
(59:7)—in the same way as ‘Abbasid propaganda made use of them 
in their day 8 —in order to find allusions to the ahl al-bayt and 
confirmation of their sacred character in the revelation. 9 

1 It is so obvious to Muslims that the political interests of a party are pursued 
with the aid of ta'wll that a saying on Persian politics by Kliusraw AnQshirwan 
assumes that even the shaping of Persian politics was influenced by the inter¬ 
pretation of the sacred books; al-Hasau al-'Abbasi, Athar al-Uvsal fl Tartlb 
al-Duwal, p. 53. 

‘ Al-Mas'tldi, V, p. 221 ult. 

* The Shi’ites hand down a K. al-Tafslr by him to which more material was 
added in later times, al-Ji5si, Shi'a Books, p. 73, 4; c£. p. 244, 6, 

‘ Ibn IXajar, I, no. 59; cf. al-Mas'itdi, XV; p. 35S penult,; V, p. 13, 4. [Gold- 
ziher, Ricktungen, p, 278.] The Shi'ite theologians continuously fight for the 
freedom of Koran exegesis ( al-tafslr hi'Ura’y ) against the teaching of orthodox 
exegetes who only permit the traditional explanation founded on the 'ilm 
(al-Tirmidhf, II, p. 156). See for this the excerpt from a commentary on the 
Nahj al-Balagha (the collected speeches of 'All) in Kashkul, p. 370. 

* In Tab. fluff., IV, no. 25. 

* Muslim, I, p. 51, in regard to Sura 12:80, to which we shall refer in our 
study on the veneration of saints. The reference is admittedly far from clear. 

1 Al-Damiri, I, p. 403, 

8 Fragm. hist, arab., p. 200. [Sura 42:22 was also inscribed on the coins of 
the ‘Abbasid partisans; see G. C. Miles, Numismatic History ofRayy, pp. 15-7; 
idem, Excavation coins from the Persepolis region, p. 67; S.M. Stem, Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1961, p. 261.] 

8 Sunnite polemists did not fail to notice that this explanation, propagated 
by Husayn al-Ashqar, an ‘Alid partisan, suffers from an anachronism in that 
Muhammed is supposed to have spoken of Fatima's family in a Meccan reve¬ 
lation, whereas her marriage with ‘All only took place in the year 2 A.H., al- 
Qastallanl, VII, p. 370. 
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This field of research occupies large space in Shi'a literature. This 
is easily seen when going through the Shi' a bibliography which was 
compiled by al-Tusi in the fifth century. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi's 
great tafsir always refers polemically to such passages used by the 
Shi'a and this work affords an easy insight into the direction of 
Shi'ite tendentious exegesis. 1 The partisans of ‘Alid claims of course 
also annex all those passages which Sunnite exegesis—perhaps only 
in reaction to the endeavours of their opponents—relates to Abu 
Bakr. 2 The Sunnite party also liked to look for Koranic passages 
in which one could find expressed the prior right of Abu Bakr,® 
without however giving dogmatic value to such research and 
interpretation. Muslim theologians have continued to display a 
partiality for discussing such questions with much gravity and great 
fanaticism. On his expedition against Daghestan, Nadirshah [ 114 ] 
attended in Qazwin a dispute of both parties regarding Sura 48:29; 
some referred this verse to ‘AH, others to the four caliphs. But as 
this verse contains a reference to taurdt and injil, the prince ordered 
Mirza Muhammad from Isfahan (author of the Ta’rikh-i-jihdn- 
gushdy) to ask the Jews and Christians for information as to the 
correct interpretation of this verse. With their aid a decision was 
made in favour of the Sunnites. 4 Sectarian branches of the ordinary 
‘Alid party, e.g. the Druzes, made special exegetic connections of 
their own; 6 the Druzes consulted not only the Koran (e.g. Sura 
24:39) but also the Bible, where they found a number of pro¬ 
phecies referring to the God-man al-Hakim. 8 

But nothing was more common in ‘Alid circles than to refer ‘the 
tree cursed in the Koran’ (17:22 al-shajara al-mal’una fi'l-Qur'dn) 
to the Umayyad house, and this connection is still very popular. 

In Shi'a writings 7 it has remained usual up to recent times to call 
the Umayyad dynasty al-shajara al-mal‘una. The 'Abbasids also 
favoured the use of this expression for the dynasty which they 
destroyed,® whereas they refer 'the blessed tree whose roots are 
firm and whose branches reach to heaven’ (Sura 14:29) to their own 

1 E.g. Mafatt}}, II, p. 700; VIII, p. 392. 

8 Esp. §fira 92:17; Mafatt}),, VIII, p. 592. 

5 Such a passage is 57:10, Mafatt}}, VIII, p. J24, cited from al-Kalbl. 

* 'Abd al-Karim, Voyage de I’inde d la Mekke, transl. Langles, pp. 88-91. 

5 Pefermann, Heisen im Orient, I, p. 394. 

* See my article in Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr. f.W. u.L., XI (1875), p. 78. 

7 1 remember a passage in the Rasi’il of al-Kharizmi which I cannot find 

8 Abu’l-Mahasin, I, p. 365. Hartm al-Rashld uses this expression of the B. 
Umayya, Tab., Ill, p. 706,14. Cf. also ahl bayt al-la'na with this meaning, ibid.. 

Ill, p. 170, 6. In the decree of the caliph al-Mu'tadid against the memory of 
the Umayyads (from the year 284), Tab., Ill, pp. 2168, 4, 2170, 5: 'There is no 
difference of opinion about the fact that al-Shafara al-mal'ilna means the B. 
Umayya.’, Abulfeda, Annates, II, p. 278. 
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family. 1 2 The ‘Alid is Ibn shajarai Tuba? They also liked to find their 
own empire prophesied in the Koran and gladly allowed their train- 
[ 115 ] bearer to find such connections. 3 The favouring of this interpret ation 
by the 'Abbasids and their court theologians finally caused it to be 
accepted even by the most orthodox exegetes of the Koran, and 
even if they were enemies of the Shi'a. 4 * * 7 

VII 

In the fabrications of party hadiths the tendentious work of the 
partisans of ‘Alid aspirations could unfold itself more freely and 
with less restraint than in the interpretation of a given sacred text. 
We will not consider the vast masses of traditions aiming at the 
glorification of 'All and other members of his family, many of which 
have found their place in the compilations of orthodox authorities. 
For the purpose of this chapter those hadiths are of particular 
interest which were general politico-legal principles formed in 
order to embody the ‘Alid Shi'a. 

The 'Alid cause would have been in a sad plight if it had been 
based entirely upon the principle of legitimacy. The followers of the 
party must have felt.after the rise of the ‘Abbasids that they were 
facing weighty objections from the point of view of hereditary law 
in tins field (see p. ioo). A stronger argument in their favour (which 
they used independently from legitimistic claims) was their con¬ 
viction that the Prophet had expressly designated and appointed 
'All as his successor before his death, so that the succession of Abu 
Bakr was an invalid usurpation because the caliphate of ‘All im¬ 
mediately after the Prophet had been sanctioned® by means of nass 
wa-ta'yin, i.e., by means of explicit appointment,* or in other words 
by means of wasiyya, 7 i.e., a last will. Therefore the 'Alid adherents 
were concerned with inventing and authorizing traditions which 
would prove ‘All’s installation by direct order of the Prophet. The 
most widely known tradition (the authority of which is not denied 
even by orthodox authorities, though they deprive it of its intention 

1 Al-Ya'qflbi, II, p. 493 (1.15 nabit read thabit). 

2 Al-Mas'adl, V, p. 6. penult. 

3 A flatterer at the court of the caliph al-Mahdi gave this explanation for 
Sara 16:70-1: The bees are the B. Hashim, the healing drink which flows from 
their bodies is science which they spread, Agh., Ill, p. 30; cf. al-Damlrl, II, p, 
407, where the story is put in the timeof Aba Ja'far al-Mansflr. 

* Cf. Qutb al-DIn, Ckron. Mekka, p. 87, bottom. 

3 In contrast, in Sunnite circles it is taught that even in the case of was? 
wa-ta'yln the ijma'al-umma is always decisive; al-Shahrastani, p. 85, (s.v. 
Karramiyya). 

• Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima , pp. 1:640. 

7 Cf. Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadanl, p. 36, 7. 
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by a different interpretation) is the tradition of Khumm, which 
came into being for this purpose and is one of the firmest foundations 
of the theses of the'Alid party. 

In the valley of Khumm between Mecca and Medina three miles 11 6 ] 
from al-Jahfa there is a pool (ghadir) surrounded by trees and bushes, 
which serves as drainage for rain-water. Under one of the trees took 
place—according to a tradition by al-Bara’ b. ‘Azib—the scene which 
is so important for ‘All’s followers. The tradition relates: ‘Once we 
travelled in the Prophet’s company. When we rested near Ghadir 
Khumm we were called to prayer. In the shade of two trees we 
prepared a place for the Prophet and he performed his midday 
prayer there. Afterwards he took ‘All’s hand and said ‘Do you know 
that I have greater power over the Muslims than they have them¬ 
selves?’ ‘Yes’, we answered and when he repeated this question 
several times we gave the same reply each time. ‘So know then that 
whose master I am, their master is 'All also. 0 God, protect him 
who recognizes ‘All and be an enemy to all who oppose ‘All.’ 1 When 
the Prophet finished this speech the future caliph ‘Umar stepped 
towards ‘All and said: ‘I wish you luck, son of Abu Talib, from this 
hour you are appointed the master of all Muslim men and women." ’ 

It is obvious that the Shi'ites accord the greatest importance to this 
tradition and consider it to be the firmest support of their doctrine. 

An annual feast which was promoted also by the Buyids was to keep 
the memory of the covenant of the Ghadir alive. 2 The Sunnites, who 
do not reject this tradition do not see in it a proof of the immediate 
caliphate of 'All after the Prophet’s death. 

Another specifically ‘Alid tradition less accepted in orthodox 
circles is an episode told by Shi'ites from the life of the Prophet. It 
is usually condemned under the name of hadlth al-tayr, i.e. ‘bird 
tradition’ (derogatory). The intention to exalt the ‘Alid family is 
connected to an apparently unimportant detail. Of the various 
versions we give that which shows the tendentious attitude most 
clearly. Once upon a time the Prophet was given as a present a 
bird—it is debated in the various versions what kind of bird it was; [ 117 ] 
the Prophet ate it and found it to be very tasty. He said: ‘O God, 
may you send to me (as guest) the man whom you love most of all 

1 See another pro-'Alid Khumm-tradition in Tahdhib, p. 439, top, where 
there are given also other Ijadiths with similar points from al-Tirmidhi and al- 
Nasa'I. Al-Nas5’i had, as is well known, pro-'Alid inclinations, and also al- 
Tirmidhi included in his collection tendentious traditions favouring 'All, 
e.g. the tayr tradition. 

* See the detailed information in Literaturgesch. der Shi'a, p. 61; cf. Ibn al- 
Athlr, IX, p. 58. The festival in honour of Aba Bakr introduced in 389 as a 
counterweight to the ‘Alid festival is said to refer to Sara 9:40; the Companion 
mentioned there was Aba Bakr. [For the tradition of Ghadir Khumm see also 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen, p. 239: El, s.v. ‘Ghadir al-Khumm’.] 
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creatures.’ Anas was the doorkeeper when ‘AJi arrived. Anas did 
not wish to let him enter—in some versions he repeatedly refused 
to let him enter—until ‘All, pretending urgent business, forced 
his entrance. When the Prophet upbraided him for his late arrival 
‘Ali told him of Anas' behaviour towards him. The latter justified 
himself by saying that he had hoped that an Ansar! would come 
first. The Prophet exclaimed: 'O Anas! is there anyone amongst the 
Ansar who is better than or preferable to 'All?' 1 The partisans of 
‘All also relate a number of other traditions which are meant to 
prove that the Prophet gave a direct order for ‘All to be his successor. 

To counteract the effect of these traditions, orthodox theologians 
of the Sunna have cut the Gordian Knot by circulating traditions 
showing that before Ins death the Prophet had made no testament 
at all. 2 If this political tendency in the background were not known, 
it would be hard to see why there are disproportionately numerous 
sayings dedicated to relating in minute detail the single circumstance 
that the Prophet had died without making a will, 3 and more es¬ 
pecially that he had appointed no successor. 4 * * * These traditions of 
course do not say a word about the Prophet not naming ‘Ali or 
someone else as his heir, the general fact that the Prophet had made 
no last will, either about the future of the Islamic community or of his 
private property, inferred the incorrectness of the opponents’ claims. 

[ 118 ] In one version of the tradition, however, this intention is clumsily 
transparent. It was mentioned in the presence of 'A’isha that the 
Prophet had made a will in favour of 'Ali. She said: ‘When could this 
have happened? I had his head held against my breast, (variant dap) 
he asked for a cup, then felt very unwell and died before I could really 
notice it. When could he possibly have made the will in question? 

That great group of traditions, in which ‘All himself is said to have 
protested against the opinion that the Prophet had told everything 
of importance (except the Koran) to a single person but had kept 
this from the community at large, must be seen in the same light. 
This teaching, which is repeated again and again in many versions, 
on many different occasions, 8 is a polemic against the teaching of 
the followers of ‘All whereby 'All, as the Prophet’s wasl* and exe- 

1 Al-Damiri, II, p. 400. Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 299 has incorporated this ‘Alid 
tradition in his collection (as he did others, see above, p, 113 note 1) with the 
note 'gharib'; [cf. also Jahiz, al-Uthmaniyya , pp. 149-50.] 

* See a collection of the sentences concerned in al-Baghawl, Masabfft, II, 
p. 192; cf. Tab., I, p. 1810,20. 

3 Muslim, IV, p. 91. 

4 Ibid, p. 267. 

4 B. 'Ilm, no. 40: Jihad, no. 169; Jizya, no. 10; Diyat, no. 24; Muslim, III, 

p. 291; above, p. 27. 

4 The Shi’ites also call rightful successors of ‘All by this name, Agh., VIII, 

p. 3*. 8. 
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cutor of his intentions, was in the possession of information that the 
Prophet had withheld from the community. This polemical intention 
was strengthened by letting such protestation stem from r AIi hims elf. 

This part of the hadith is thus, as the above examples have shown, 
a battlefield of the political and dynastic conflicts of the first few 
centuries of Islam; it is a mirror of the aspirations of various parties, 
each of which want to make the Prophet himself their witness and 
authority. 


VIII 

Apart from the tendentious traditions intended to serve as 
authority for the doctrines of a political or religious party, another 
use of the hadith for party purposes must be mentioned: the inter¬ 
polation of tendentious words into hadiths which in their original 
form were unsuitable for the purposes of party politics. The aim was 
the addition of a few decisive words to make an otherwise com¬ 
pletely neutral tradition serve the tendencies of the party; and the 
newly invented part was to pass unchallenged under the flag of the 
well-authenticated part. The ‘Alid party used such interpolations 
rather more frequently than did their opponents; at least it is an 
often repeated accusation against the Rawafid that they thus falsified 
sacred texts. Two examples will serve to show us the nature of such t 119 l 
interpolations, one introducing us to an ‘Alid, the other to a Sunnite 
interpolation: 

It is sufficiently well known from histoiy that the Umayyads 
introduced themselves as the legal successors of the caliph ‘Uthman 
and that the persecutions against their opponents, the hostilities 
opened against ‘All and the ‘Alids, were in the name of blood 
revenge (tha’r) for the murdered 'Uthman. 1 'Uthman is the symbol 
and slogan of Umayyad aspirations 2 * in contrast to ‘AIT, who serves 
this purpose for the opposing camp. ‘Uthmani, (collective: ‘Uth- 
maniyya) is therefore the party name of the zealous followers of the 
Umayyad dynasty.® This name underwent various transformations. 

It soon ceased to have only genealogical meaning 4 and served to 

1 Abtl IJan. Din., pp. 150, 20; 164, n; 170; i8r, rr; 266, 10. 

* Kremer, Herrschenden Ideen, p. 355. 

* It is inexplicable that $ubar b. al-'Abbas (in Ibn Durayd, p. 201, 14, 

‘b. ’AyySsh’) can be described in Fihrist, p. go. 5-6, as Khariji and 'Uthmani 
at the same time. It is also reported elsewhere that he was a follower of the 
Umayyads, in contrast to his family who were partisans of 'AH, Ibn Durayd, 

I.C.; Ibn Qutayba,p. 172, ult. [Of. Lammens, Eludes, p. 121 —MFOB, II,p. 13.] 

4 Originally it had a merely genealogical connotation, being the name given 
to a person descended from the caliph ‘Uthman, Agh., VII, p. 92, n; XIV, 
pp. 165, 20; 169, 17; cf. Fragm. hist, arab., p. 237, 4, 6. [More examples in 
Lammens, Etudes, p. ng=MFOB, II, p. 11; Etudes, p. ii't = MFOB, II, 
p. 14, there are some data about the ' Uthmaniyya party.] 
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denote people who did not wish to participate in 'All’s battles for 
the caliphate and who condemned the murder of ‘Uthman. The 
Ansar! poet Hassan b. Thabit was considered an ‘Uthmani. 1 When 
‘All had also died and the watchword ‘Uthman or ‘Ali had ceased 
to have real importance, the name was applied to the opponents of 
‘All’s claims and to people who were not prepared to acquiesce in 
the fait accompli of ‘All’s and his family’s downfall and the as¬ 
cendancy of Mu'awiya—those who accept the current fait accompli 
are the true Sunnites 2 —but who put ‘Uthman above ‘All and thought 
he had greater claims to the caliphate than had the Prophet’s son- 
[120] in-law. The chief specific differentia of an 'Uthmani in that genera¬ 
tion is said to be that he ‘abuses ‘Ali and keeps people away from 
al-Husayn.’ 4 This means that the ‘Uthmaniyya ‘prefer the Banu 
Umayya to the Banu Hashim and, as is stressed, give precedence 
to Syria above Medina.’ 5 All those governors of the first Umayyad 
caliph who were not satisfied with a recognition of the ruling 
caliph alone but demanded direct acknowledgement of 'Uthman's 
claims and who condemned to a cruel death all those who gave the 
oath of allegiance ‘ ala sunnat ‘Umar, though this included a tacit 
recognition of the non-‘Alid caliphate, were ’Uthmaniyya. 6 They 
insisted on an unconditional recognition of the ‘martyr’ ‘Uthman, 
whom they attempted to elevate to a high religious pedestal. 
“‘Uthman is equal to ‘Isa b. Maryam before God.” 7 This political 
confession was with preference also called din 'Uthman or ra'y 
al-‘Uthmaniyya 6 just as the confession of the opposing party was 
called din ‘Ali . 9 In an extended meaning, any blindly loyal follower 
of the Umayyad cause could be called ‘Uthman!. 10 

In the same way as, in general, theoretical quarrels which bear no 
relation to reality have continued in Islam up to recent times to 
form the watchwords of parties, the confession of the 'Uthman! 

1 Al-Mas'udI, IV, p. 284. 

* This was especially applied to all those who did not greatly care about 
dynastic claims but who recognized all existing facts in past and future on the 
grounds of the ijma'. Al-Asma'i characterizes the Islamic regions as follows: 
Basra is 'Uthmani, Kufa is'Alid, Sham Umayyad and HijSz Sunnite; al'Iqd, 
III, p. 356. 

3 Agh., XV, p. 27, g, from the bottom, ai-Ya‘qubT, II, p. 218, 5; cf. B. 
Jihad, no. 192: 'an Abl ‘Abd al-Raiiman wa-kdna 'uihmaniyyan faqala li’bni 
'Aiiyya wa-kdna ' A lawiyyan. 

4 Al-Baladhuri, p. 308, 3. 

s Agh., XV, p. 30. 

* Al-Tabari, II, pp. 419, 3; 420, 6. 

7 Al-'Iqd, III, p. 23. 7- 

3 Agh., XI, p. 122, 9; XIII, p. 38, 2: al-Tabari, II, p. 340, 7. They are pro¬ 
bably identical with matuafib, ZDMG, XXXVI, p. 281; also nussdb Abu’l- 
'Ala' in Rosen-Girgas, Chresttnn arab., p, 552,4. 

‘ Al-Tabari, II, pp. 342, 6; 350, 20. 

10 Ansdb al-Ashraf, p. a6, 5. 
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survived far into the ‘Abbasid period. Under the ‘Abbasids theore¬ 
tical defenders of Umayyad claims are still called ‘Uthmaniyya. 1 
Abu'l-Faraj al-I$fahani reports that in his day a mosque in Kufa 
was the seat of this ‘Uthmani party 4 and al-Jahiz is listed as one of 
the followers of the party, 3 in whose favour he has written a book 4 
though he himself refuses to be counted amongst the party. 6 The 
expression Marwaniyya® is, however, more usual as the designation 
for survivals of the Umayyad party in 'Abbasid times. 7 For com¬ 
pleteness’ sake let it be added that Umayyad fanatics often call the 
enemy party Turabiyya, 8 i.e. followers of ‘All, with reference to 
the by-name of ‘AH {Abu Turab) , 8 This they meant to be a derogatory 
name 10 and the followers of 'All defended themselves against it, 11 
though ‘Ali himself is said to have liked this name which was given 
him by the Prophet. 12 

The pro-'Uthman circles, which included also those Sunnites 
who did not permit opposition to the rule of ‘Uthman once it was 
lawfully established, collected hadiths in which the Prophet calls 
‘Uthman a martyr, makes him equal to the other caliphs, recognizes 

1 Ibn Qutayba, p. 252,7; AbG’ I-Mahasin, I, p, 406,10. 

2 Agh., X, p. 85: wa-ahl tilka al-malialla ila'-lyawm ka-dhdlika. 

* AI-Mas'Gdi, VI, p. 56; VIII, p. 34. 

4 K. at-' Uthmaniyya and Masa’il at-' Uthmaniyya-, a refutation is mentioned 
by al-fusl, Shi'a Books, p. 331, no. 720. [This book was published by ‘Abd al- 
Salam Muh. HarGn, Cairo, 1955. Excerpts from the refutation by al-Iskafi 
are quoted in Ibn Abi’l-Habld’s commentary on the Nahj al-Balagha, III, 
pp. 253 3 ., also reproduced as an appendix in the ed.] 

4 MS. of the Kaiser. Hofbibliothek in Vienna, N.F. no. 151, fol. 3a. [AT. 
al-Hayawdn, I, p. 11.] 

4 This designation is also opposed to Zubayriyya in Umayyad times, Agh., 
Ill, p. 102, 8 from the bottom. A quite special use of the designation of Mar¬ 
waniyya is found in the story in Agh., IV, p. 120, top. 

7 Fleischer Leip. Cat., p, 525b, note **. Cf. Al-Maqrizi, Khita{, I, p. 236. 
Al-J5biz composed a treatise fl imamat al-Marwaniyya, al-Mas'Gdi, VI, p. 36. 
[A philo-Umayyad sect called Marwaniyya survived to recent times in Central 
Asia; see V. V. Barthold in Bulletin de VAcad. Imp. des Science, St Petersburg, 
1915, pp. 643-8, transl. in REI, VII (1933), p. 395®.] 

8 Tab., II, p. 136, 16. The Turab! curses ‘Uthman, ibid., p. 147, 15. In the 
account of the gross insult inflicted upon Anas b. Malik by al-Hajjaj and the 
satisfaction which ‘Abd al-Malik grants the pious man (see above, p. 41) in 
al-Damlrf, II, pp. 71!., the tyrant calls Anas: jawwdlan fi‘l-fitan ma ‘ Abl 
Turab marratan wa-ma'Ibn al-Zubayr ukhrd, etc. Likewise the Shl'ites are 
called in India ‘Haydari’after another by-name of ‘Air. 

8 Ibn Hisham, p, 422; al-Mas'udi, V, pp. 332, ult; 333 passim; 373, 3; 
al-'Iqd, III, p. 41, 21. About the probable origin of this name see de Goeje 
in ZDMG, XXXVIII, p. 388. 

10 Frag. hist, arab., pp. 89, r; 92, 5, from the bottom; al-Mas'fldl, V, p. 16, 
ult.; 260, 4. 

11 Tab., II, p. 129, 5. 

12 Tahdhlb, p. 435, 10. Occasionally we meet the name Turabiyya as a name 
which the followers of ‘Ali use of themselves, e.g. al-Mas'udi, ibid., p. 217, 7. 
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(though only indirectly) his predestination to the caliphate and 
abuses 'Uthman's enemies. Once the Prophet omits the prayer for 
the body of a true believer (salat al-jinaza, Part I, p. 229} and when 
asked his reason he replies: ‘The dead man did not love ‘Uthman, 
therefore I refuse to recommend him to God’s mercy.’ 1 

Circles hostile to ‘Uthman, who endeavoured to heap as much dis¬ 
grace as they could upon the memory of the third caliph, found a 
[122] historical episode well suited for this purpose. The later caliph is 
said to have fled from the battlefield during the battle of Uhud. 
An exploitation of this fact was bound to degrade him in the eyes of 
any true Arab. Farrar (runaway) is no honorable name to Arabs. 
The followers of ‘AH made good use of this historical account and 
the party poet, al-Sayyid al-Himyarf, does not forget it when giving 
the reason for his faithfulness to the ‘Alid cause: 

fama liya dkanbun siwd annamjdhakartib-l-ladhi farra 'an Khaybari 
dhakartu’mra’an farra 'an Mar ha binlfirara’l-himdri mina'lr 
qaswari. 

‘You can accuse me of no other sin than that I have mentioned 
him who ran away from Khaybar, 

I mention the man who fled from Marhab, like a donkey runs 
from the lion.’ 2 

This ridicule can only be directed against ‘Uthman. The flight of 
'Uthman appears to be based on more than mere slander by his 
enemies. ‘Uthman’s son, who has been sent as governor to Khurasan 
by Mu'awiya, is snearingly reproached by the poet Malik b. al- 
Rayb with his father’s flight. 3 This would have been impossible at 
so early a date if the accusation had not been based on fact. But an 
even clearer proof of its truth is the fact that 'Uthman’s followers 
felt obliged to clear him of this shameful deed in their own way. 
They admit it but seek for alleviating circumstances. This endeavour 
is evident in the following hadith, 4 5 which is reported with reference 
to Sura 3:149. A man, 3 after having completed the circumambulation 
of the sacred house, came and saw a group sitting together. He 
asked: ‘Who are those who sit together?’ He was told that they were 
Qurayshites. ‘Who is their sheikh?’ asked the stranger, and ‘Umar’s 
son was pointed out to him. To him the man said: ‘I will ask you 

1 Al-Tirmidkl, II, p. 297 and other collections under Fada’il or Manaqib 
’Uthman. [Wensinck, Handbook, pp. 239-40.] 

2 Agh., VII, p. 13, 4 from the bottom. 

* Al-Tabari, II, p. 179, ro-11. 

* In al-Ya’qfibl, II, p. 116, the same accusations are said to ’Uthman's lace 
and he makes the same excuses as axe contained in the following hadith. 

5 In al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 296, bottom: A man from Egypt. 
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about a matter; please enlighten me. I entreat you by the sanctity 
of this house, do you know anything about ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 
running away on the day of Uhud?’ 'Yes’ replied Ibn 'Umar. ‘Do 
you know anything about his remaining invisible on the day of 
Badr and not participating in the fighting?’ ‘Yes’ was the reply. [123] 
'Do you also know that he remained behind on the occasion of the 
Ridwan homage (in Hudaybiya) and did not attend it?’ ‘Yes’, said 
Ibn ‘Umar. The stranger exclaimed: 'Allah akbar’, but Ibn ‘Umar 
said to him: 'Come, I will explain all that you have asked me about. 

As regards his flight from Uhud, I testify that Allah has forgiven 
him for it. He remained absent from Badr because he was married 
to the daughter of the Prophet who was ill and he had to wait upon 
her. But the Prophet promised him reward and the same share in 
the booty as was received by those who participated in the battle. 

And as regards his absence from the homage, this also can be 
explained. If there had been a nobler man in Mecca than ‘Uthman 
the Prophet would have sent him in his stead to Mecca as envoy. 

But as it was, he sent ‘Uthman. Since the latter went to Mecca 
before the homage took place the Prophet pointed with his right 
hand saying: “This is ‘Uthman’s homage,” and beating into the palm 
of his left said: "This for ‘Uthman.” But you take this (lesson) with 
you.’ 1 

If ‘Uthman's friends find no other expiation of his cowardice but 
God’s merciful pardon, it is not surprising that this fact is exploited 
by his enemies. Na'thal, i.e. a long bearded, 2 weak, old man, is a 
nickname of ‘Uthman in reference to his senile weakness 3 and 
therefore the ‘Uthmanls are sometimes called by their enemies 
Na'thalfs, i.e. ‘followers of the long beard.' 4 They were also not [ 124 ] 

1 B. Maghazi, no. 19; cf. Ibn Hisham, p. 746, 15. 

* See Landberg, Proverbes et dictons, I, p. 256, and the saying: ‘long beards 
are the same for stupidity as manure is for the garden.’ Fragm. hist, arab., p. 

350, 15: Arabian Nights, 872, ed. Bulaq, 1279. IV, p. 154. bottom. Proverbs 
and epigrams about the mental deficiency of the tawll al-dhaqn, cf. Part I, 
p. 128. Satirical sayings about men with long beards are to be found in Yfisuf 
al-Sharbini, Hazz al-Quhiifft skarh qasidat Abl Shdduf (Alexandria, lith 1289), 
p. 125. Early greying of the beard is also taken as a sign of mental deficiency, 
al-Tqd, II, p. 140,11. 

* [Goldziher, ‘Spottnamen der ersten chalifen bei den Schi'iten’, W 2 KM, 

XV {1901) pp. 321 fi.; Lammens, Atudes, p. ir g<=MFOB, II, p. ii^Agh., VII, 
p. 23; 1, XIII, p. 42, 8; Latd’if al-Ma'drif, p. 25; Ibn Qutayba, p. 132, 10. 

‘ The 1 Alid poet al-Sayyid al-Himyarl (see above, p. 92) wishes to denounce 
the Qadi Sawwar to the caliph al-Man?tlr as a former enemy of the 'Abbasids 
who in the past allied himself sometimes to the party of 'Uthman sometimes 
to that of 'AH: na'thaliyyun jamaliyyun lakumu ghayru muwdtin (Agh ., VII, 
p. 17, 9-), i-e. ‘A man of the long bearded, a man of the camel battle (the 
followers of ‘All call thorns el ves jama H with reference to the battle of the camel, 

Tab., II, pp. 342, 6; 350, 20) who does not obey you.’ Barbier de Meynard 
[JA, 1874, II, p. 209) translates this line incorrectly: ‘Une hyfene, un chacal, qui 
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reluctant to alter the text of the tradition by an interpolation useful 
for their ridicule. The Prophet made the heroic ‘All the standard- 
bearer of the believers and announced this to the community in the 
following manner: ‘Verily, I give this flag to a man through whose 
hands God will give us victory; he loves Allah and his apostle and 
Allah and His apostle love him.’ 1 So far the generally accepted text 
in al-Bukharf. But in some non-canonical versions of this tradition 
there is the addition: laysa bi-farrar, i.e. ‘he is no runaway’; 2 and it 
will be no accident that it is Ibn Ishaq who defends this addition, 
since he was suspected by orthodox theologians of ‘Alid leanings 
(tashayyu').* 

The intention to slight ‘TJthman cannot be mistaken in this inter¬ 
polation, which was meant to manifest the contrast between the 
coward 'Uthman and the victorious ‘AH. Thus there are good 
reasons why this version was not incorporated in the orthodox ver¬ 
sion of the hadith —the same reasons for which the oldest chroniclers 
of the beginnings of Islam were divided about the relation of the 
fact itself. 4 

We shall give an example, too, of how the tendencies of the anti- 
‘Alid trend gave rise to interpolations: ‘The fornicator does not 
fornicate when he is fornicating and is a true believer, and the 
thief does not steal when he is stealing and he is a true believer, and a 
wine drinker does not drink wine and he is a true believer’ is the 
literal translation of a traditional saying which implies: He who 
fornicates, steals or drinks is no true believer. This sentence has the 
following addition in one of its versions: 'and none of you exaggerates 
when he exaggerates and he is a true believer: beware then, beware.’ 5 
Exaggeration {ghuluww) here means exaggerated love and worship 
(which in the case of some extremists went as far as deification) 
given to ‘All and his family. It is evident that this addition was 
[125] made for the purposes of tendentious polemics, as it is intended to 
prove to the Shi'ites that the exaggeration of their admiration for 
‘All and his family was unbelief. It was hoped that the less obvious 
form of a continuation of a well authenticated saying would give it a 
greater chance of diffusion and recognition. 

1 B. Maghazi, no. 40; Tahdhlb, p. 438,9. 

* Qastallani to the passage., VI, p. 409. 

* Wiistenfeld’s introduction to the edition of Ibn Hisham, II, p. viii, 15; 

4 Cf. Muir, Mahomet, I, p. cii, note. 

5 Muslim, I, p. 147; cf. al-Kumayt, Khiz. al-Adab, II, p. 208, 8, ahfaralnl. 


ne vous rapportera rien de bien.’ For muwatin (ata III) cf. Zuhayr, Mu'all,, v. 
34; al-Muwashsha, p. 149, 1.; Abu-l-Mahasin, II, p. 268, 8. {after Fleischer’s 
correction, Kleinere Schriften, II, p. 148) parallel to yutawi'unl. 
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IX 

The group of hadlths in which the pious, as it were, mirror the 
conditions of the empire {putting into the mouth of the Prophet 
their opinions of practices of which they disapprove in order to 
invest those conditions with the appearance of events preordained 
by God) are closely linked with the political and social circumstances 
of the time and grew out of them. The acceptance of the predestined 
character of godless rulers was meant to ease the subjection of the 
pious to their might, and it is interesting to see that those who 
denied absolute predestination were less ready to admit the justi¬ 
fication of such rulers than were their more fatalistic colleagues. 1 
This group completes the series of sayings which we have considered 
in their context in the first two parts of this chapter. The same 
circles who teach in mute resignation the duty of loyalty to a hated 
government (without following it unconditionally) show a sign of 
their consciousness of the decay of Muslim life in hadlth form, and 
they make the Prophet himself foretell these developments in Islam. 

‘The beginning of your dm is prophecy and mercy, then kingship 
and mercy (the period of the four caliphs), then a wicked {a'far, 
'similar to dust’) kingship (the Umayyad period), then kingship and 
arrogance; 2 then wine and silk cloths will be thought permitted. 3 4 * 
The best time of my community is the time when I was sent, then 
the period immediately following;* then there comes a people who 
press forward to give testimony without being asked for it. 6 They 
promise but do not keep their pledges, they are faithless and cannot 
be trusted; obesity will then become general.” 8 ‘How will you behave [126] 
in a time when the emir will be like a lion, the judge like a bald wolf, 
the merchant like a growling dog and the true believer will be 
amongst them like a frightened sheep in the herd, finding no refuge. 
What is the position of the sheep between the lion, the wolf and the 
dog?’ 7 

Such pictures of the times in traditional form do not strictly 
belong to a chapter on political hadlths; they would best be called 
prophetic hadlths if we were to find a special name for them. This 

1 Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 225, 14. 

J Mitlk wa-jabarut. The worth of the niulk is established by its accompanying 
circumstances for the authors of this hadlth. 

* Al-Darimi, p. 268. 

4 In some versions there are repetitions of this sentence. 

1 Yashhad&na wa~ld yustashhaduna. In Muslim law it is not permitted to give 
testimony or make a judicial oath without having been asked to do so by the 
judge; al-Khas§5f, Adab al-Qddi, fols. 20b, 29a. 

4 Aba Dawud, II, p. X72=al-TirmidM, II, p. 35. 

7 Al-Damlrl, II, p. 333, from the Mlzan of al-Dhahabi (Anas b. Malik) 

[Mlzan, no. 371, s. v. Ahmad b. Zurana.] 
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type of tradition blossomed exuberantly in the system of hadith. 
Not only the general circumstances of the empire axe forecast in 
prophetic hadlths, but even minor details of no general importance 
have, post eventum, been turned into predictions by the Prophet. 
That one of the Prophet's wives once got barked at by dogs near the 
spring of Haw’ab is handed down as a prediction by the Prophet, 
in order to create a bad omen for ‘A’isha’s campaign against ‘AIL 
She is said to have remembered the Prophet’s words when she met 
with the predicted experience at Ifaw’ab on her journey to Ba$ra: 
'May you not be amongst those whom the dogs at Haw'ab bark at.' 
Shi'ite authorities do not neglect to weave this detail into their 
story of the ‘Battle of the Camel'. 1 

The traditionalists do not restrain themselves at all when they 
make the Prophet speak about the general development of the Is¬ 
lamic empire. Muhammed foretells the future extension of the rule 
of the true believers, their victorious campaign against the Greek 
empire, and how 'the Greeks will stand before the brown men (the 
Arabs) in troops in white garments and with shorn heads, being 
forced to do all that they are ordered, whereas that country is now 
inhabited by people in whose eyes you rank lower than a monkey on 
the haunches of a camel. ’ 2 The Prophet reveals the future conquest 
of the Yemen, of the Maghrib and all the East with three strokes 
of the axe during the preparations for the ^battle of the ditches’. 3 
Abu Hurayra, who witnessed a great part of the conquests of the 
‘followers’ of the Prophet, is made to give expression to the feeling: 

[127] ‘You may conquer whatever you wish. But I swear by him who 
holds sway over the soul of Abu Hurayra that you will conquer no 
city and will conquer none to the day of resurrection without that 
Allah has given its keys into the hand of the Prophet before.’ 4 

Such prophetic sayings are not only to be found in traditions 
excluded from general recognition; even in strict collections of 
traditions 5 a large number of prophecies about the future of the 
Islamic empire are recounted. The fight against the Greek Empire 
and the movements which led to the passing of the empire’s rule to 
the ‘Abbasid family are indicated fairly openly. The collection of 
Abu Dawiid goes furthest in its chapters al-Fitan, al-Maldhim, 

1 Al-Ya’qabi, II, p. 210; al-Fakhrl, p. 105; cf. Yaqat, II, p. 353. 

* Yaqat, III, pp. 242f. 

8 Another version in Waqidi (ed. Wellhausen) p. 194. 

4 Ibn Hisliam, p. 673. 

8 We have seen in Part I, p. 270 that the Turks are referred to; cf. Aba 
Dawud II, p. 137, where they are called B. Qantflra. It might be added that 
■warning against Turks and Ethiopians is united in one saying, ibid., and al- 
Nasa'i, II, p. 12: da'u’UHabasha ma tuada'Ukum wa'trukul-Turha md tara- 
kukum. Turk wa-Qdbul (cf. YaqOt, IY, p. 221, 10) in the poem ascribed to Aba 
TaJib (Ibn HishSm, p. 174, 6). 
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alr-Mahdl} al-Tirmidhi is a little more moderate. 1 2 The affairs of 
state, revolutions and movements within the empire right up to 
the third century are forecast in apocalyptic prophetical form, 
resulting in puzzles of interpretation which occupied Muslim, com¬ 
mentators very deeply. Occasionally the prophecies are clearer and 
more manifest in these traditions, so that one can hardly fail to 
recognize the references. It needs little wit to recognize the founda¬ 
tion of ‘Abbasid rule when the Prophet makes ‘black flags move near 
from Khurasan, which cannot be resisted until they are planted in 
Ilia’ (Jerusalem).' 3 

Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman a zealous champion of the ‘AM cause, 4 
of whom it is also said in the ^ahlhs that the Prophet had entrusted 
him with the secrets of the future, 5 * is the companion who was thought 
to be most suited as the ‘carrier’ of such prophecies. Even more than 
making him tell these openly, he was made (putting on a cloud of 
deep mystery) to hint at them discreetly or keep completely silent 
about them. 'The Prophet’, so he says, ‘did not fail to mention one 
single leader of rebellions, he named three hundred chieftains who 
will appear up to the end of the world quite specifically by quoting [ 128 ] 
their names and those of their fathers and their tribal affiliations.' 

The prophecies are permeated by chiliastic tendencies. 8 ‘All, too, 
was often chosen as bearer of such prophecies. 7 He named a man 
from Transoxiana {rajul min ward’ al-nahr ) called al-Harith b. 
Hurath, who together with his, general al-Mansur was to play a 
messianic part. 8 Another ruler who is named Jahjafi, a man of the 
mawdli, who will usurp the leadership at the end of days.® 

A special branch of prophetic traditions consists of the large num¬ 
ber of hadlths which grew up quite freely and unrestrainedly out of 
the local patriotism of the inhabitants of various regions, countries 
or cities. They are the expression of the enthusiasm of particular 
circles for their own homeland in an Islam spread over two contin¬ 
ents, fictions through which they wanted to show the special im¬ 
portance of their own communities in Islamic life. The circumstances 
under Umayyad rule were particularly suited—as we saw before 
(pp. 45-6)—to make Syria favoured by the hadlths. ‘Syria is the 
favourite country of Allah and He sends those of His servants there 
whom He prefers to all others. O confessors of Islam, press forward 

1 Aba Dawhd, II, pp. 130-41. 

* Al-Tirmidhi, II, pp. 236. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 

* Al-Mas'tidi, IV, p. 364. 

s In TahdMb, pp. 200,14; 201, 2 ff; cf. al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 42; Shifd, I, p. 282. 

0 Aba Dawad II, p. 142, calls the period of 500 years half a day {nisf yaum). 

7 Cf. al-Ya'qUbl, II, pp. 225, 3 from the bottom; 357, 2. 

* Aba D5.wOd, II, p. 135 nit; cf. Ibn Khaldan, Muqaddima, p. 262, 10. 

» Al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 36. 
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towards Syria because God has chosen this country as His favourite 
amongst the countries of the whole world ’ 1 is one of the many 
Syrian local traditions which the inhabitants of this country in¬ 
vented to further the fame of their new home. They were meant as 
counter-weights to the self-importance of the holy Arab cities and 
to show the Muslims living there that there were other areas apart 
from Hijaz favoured and elected by Allah, and that they were on 
sacred ground and need not feel worse in the shades of Lebanon than 
their brothers in the shadow of ‘Arafa or Abu Qubays. There are few 
Islamic centres where such local traditions did not develop 2 and one 
need only look through these works of geographic literature whose 
authors had theological interests (e.g. Ibn al-Faqlh, al-MuqaddasI, 
[129] Yaqut) in order to find many scores of examples. This type of local 
tradition blossomed particularly in cities which were also centres of 
theological activity. It is not astonishing that the pious of Basra, 
in their jealousy of rival schools, let their home town be glorified 
by the Prophet in many extravagant sayings. ‘All, on his withdrawal 
to Basra after the ‘battle of the camel’, is made to address the 
inhabitants with a speech in which he referred to the following 
saying of the Prophet: ‘An area named Basra will be conquered. 
This place amongst all places on earth possesses the most regular 
qibla; the best readers of the Koran are to be found there as well 
as men most distinguished in the fear of God, the scholars of Basra 
are the most learned of men and the inhabitants are the foremost 
in charity. Four miles from this city is a place called Ubulla, etc .' 3 
The later critic of traditions Ibn al-Jawzi did not, by rejecting ana¬ 
chronistic traditions in which the Prophet refers to the city which 
was only founded under 'Umar, destroy belief in them . 4 Likewise 
the mention of the minaret of the Umayyad mosque in Damascus 
only strengthened the belief in Muhammed's prophetic gifts without 
arousing suspicion of the boldness of the traditionalists.® 

Wherever Muslim theologians founded their centres of learning, 
they simultaneously produced traditional documents for their 
excellence and religious vocation. This endeavour runs parallel 
with that which aims at connections between the indigenous popula¬ 
tion rooted in paganism and the ancestors of the first founders of 
Islam. We have already seen how such attempts were made by them 
in African Islam . 6 We shall quote some examples here where the same 
circles set to work to fabricate traditional evidence for religious 

1 Yaqfit, III, p. 242. 

* I refer to the Egyptian examples in Ab&’l-Mahasin, I, pp. 30-5. 

* Yaqflt, I, p. 646; cf. al-Hariri’s last Maqama, ed. de Sacy, 2nd ed., p. 673. 

* Al-Bajama'-wi, commentary to AbnDawtd, p. 184. 

* Ibid, p. 186. 

* Part I, p. 134, further examples in Z VS, XVIII, p. 81. 
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missions of specific areas. In the book of Darras b. Isma'il (d. 362 
in Fez)—a glorifier of Fez tells us in 726—the following account was 
found in his own writing: 'Abu Mu^ar in Alexandria told me in the 
name of Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Mawwaz, from ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Qasim, from Malik b. Anas, from Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrf, from Sa'Id 
b. al-Musayyib, from Abu Hurayra. He said the Prophet of God 
said: “There will one day be a city in the Maghrib which will be 
called Fas, and amongst all the cities in this part of the world it will 
have the most correct qibla (i.e. the same as the people of Ba?ra 
claim for themselves in respect of the East) and the inhabitants of 
this city will be the most diligent of all the people of the Maghrib 
as regards prayer, they will be followers of the sunna and the 
orthodox church and they will walk in the path of righteousness 
without fail. No enemy will be able to harm them and God will keep 
from them what they dislike.'” 1 

The town of Ceuta boasts a similar tradition. In the year 400 A.H. 
the inhabitants of this city were told by Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘All in the name of Wahb b. Masarra, from Ibn Waddih, from 
Sahnun, from Abu'-l-Qasim, from Malik, from Nafi‘, from Ibn ‘Umar, 
that the last-mentioned had heard the Prophet say: ‘In the furthest 
West there is a town called Sabta which was founded by a pious man 
named Sabt, of the descendants of Sem, son of Nuh. He named the 
city thus after his own name and prayed for its blessing and fame. 
Nobody with bad intentions can approach this city without God 
turning his wickedness upon himself.’ A credulous theologian in 
order to authenticate this saying adds to the above chain the 
experience centuries old which is said to verify Muhammed’s 
prophecy. 2 No locality considers itself too small or insignificant to 
include itself in the Prophet’s clairvoyance, and in order to gain an 
impression of the ease with which such local tradition arose it is 
enough to look at the goodly number of well-attested sayings which, 
Ren 4 Basset quotes (textually and in translation) in his work on 
the language of the Manasir Berbers 3 in respect of the unimportant 
place Shershel in Algeria. 

The village Qamuniyya, called m K pa Hp/iovos in Strabo, which 
is to the south of Qayruwan, boasts a saying of the Prophet whereby 
it includes one of the doors to paradise. If at the end of days the 
war against unbelievers will be neglected in other parts of the world, 
it will yet continue here; ‘And it is as if I’, says the Prophet, ‘heard 
the call of armies who hurry towards Qamuniyya from dawn to 
dusk.' 4 

1 Annales regum Mauritaniae, ed. Tomberg, I, p. 18. 

8 K. al-Bayan al-Mughrib, ed. Dozy, I, p. 210. 

* 'Notes de lexicographic berbere,' JA, 1884, II, pp. 534-26. 

* De Goeje, Al-Ja'kubii Descriptio al-Magrebi, p. 76. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


REACTION AGAINST THE 
FABRICATION OF HADITHS 


'Abd Allah b, Lahl'a (d. 174) tells of a converted heretic 1 who 
pointed out to him that he must be careful when taking over hadiths 
because 'when we advanced one of our opinions, we used to give it 
the form of a hadith.’ 2 

The previous sections have shown that this confession corresponds 
to the truth. Every stream and counter-stream of thought in Islam 
has found its expression in the form of a hadith, and there is no 
difference in this respect between the various contrasting opinions 
in whatever field. What we learnt about political parties holds true 
too for differences regarding religious law, dogmatic points of differ¬ 
ence etc. Every ra’y or hawci, every sunna and bid'a has sought and 
found expression in the form of a hadith. 3 

[ 132 ] A time had to come when a reaction, whether religious or ration¬ 
alistic, would set in. In this chapter we shall discuss the signs and 
expressions of this reaction. It shows in three different ways. 

1. The simplest means by which honest men sought to combat the 
rapid increase of faked hadiths is at the same time a most remarkable 

1 Rajul min ahl al-bida', in another version: shaykh min al-khawarij. 

2 Al-Khatibal-Baghdadi, f ol. 531>, [ed. Hyderabad, p.123:] idhd ra’aynd ra’y an 
ja' alna.hu hadlthan (another version: idhd hawaynd amran $ayyamahu hadithan). 

* This point of view has in recent times been taken up by rationalist Muslim 
apologists. Moulavi Cheragh Ali writes: ‘The vast flood of traditions soon 
formed a chaotic sea. Truth and error, fact and fable, mingled together in an 
undistinguishable confusion. Every religious, social and political system was 
defended, when necessary, to please a khalif or an Ameer to serve his purpose 
by an appeal to some oral traditions. The name of Mohammed was abused 
to support all manner of lies and absurdities, or to satisfy the passion, caprice, 
or arbitrary will of the despots, leaving out of consideration the creation of 
any standards of test.’ And when he is going to quote a number of hadiths 
about a given question he reserves his position in the following words: ‘l am 
seldom inclined tp quote traditions, having little or no belief in their genuine¬ 
ness, as generally they are unauthentic, unsupported and one-sided but etc.’ 
The proposed legal, political and social reforms in the Ottoman empire and other 
Mohammadan states (Bombay, 1883), pp. xix and 147. 
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phenomenon in the history of literature. With pious intention 
fabrications were combated with new fabrications, with new hadlths 
which were smuggled in and in which the invention of illegitimate 
hadlths were condemned by strong words uttered by the Prophet. 
Sayings of the Prophet are invented which forbid and revile in 
harsh words all kinds of falsification and fabrication of hadlths, as 
well as the falsifying and interpolation of old texts recognized as 
authentic. 

The most widely spread polemical hadith of this nature is the 
saying which survives in many versions: man kadhaba 'alayya muta- 
'ammidan 1 fal-yatabawwa' maq'adahu mina’l-nar , 2 'Man who lies 
wilfully in regard to me enters his resting place in the fires of hell’ 3 
About eighty companions 4 —not counting some paraphrases 5 — 
hand down this saying, which is recognizable as a reaction against 
the increasing forgery of prophetic sayings. Its attribution to the 
authority of the companions—e.g. of ’Uthman—does not however 
prove the age of the saying to the extent Muir wishes to infer from [ 133 ] 
it. 6 

‘In the later days of my community 7 there will be people who will 
hand you communications which neither you nor your forefathers 
have ever heard. Beware of them.’ 

‘At the end of time there will be forgers, 8 liars who will bring you 
hadlths which neither you nor your forefathers have heard. Beware 
of them so that they may not lead you astray and into temptation.’ 

Further sayings and warnings of this kind were not referred back 

1 The word muta'ammidan is missing in some versions; its omission was 
probably intended to protect people who spread and repeat spurious traditions 
in good faith, believing them to be correct. This purpose was rather served by 
adding the word. 

1 Cf. B. Maghazl, no. 8, towards the end, about the unbelievers who fell near 
Badr. kina tabawwa’H maqd'idahum min al-ndr. 

* Muslim, introduction, I, pp. 343.;' Aba Dawhd, II, p. 81; ai-Tirmidhi, II, 
p. no; Ibn Maja, p. 5. (line 4: doubts about the word muta'ammidan)-, al- 
Darlml, pp. 42-43, 77; in all these passages there are other sayings with 
similar tendency and also the condemnation of traditions light-heartedly 
spread: bi-kasbi'l-may'i min al-hadhb an yuhadditha bi-kulU ma sami'a. 

* Al-Sam‘5ni (d. 510) could tell this {hadith man kadhaba) in ‘more than 
ninety ways,’ Tab. Huff. XV, no. 36, 

8 I will mention only one: man taqawwala 'alayya ma lam aqulfal-yatabawwa' 
bayna'aynay jahannama maq'adan, in al-Khafib al-Baghdadl, fol. 56b [ed. 
Hyderabad, p. 200.] 

* Mahomet, I, p. xxxvii. 

7 Fi akhir umtnatl. 

8 Dajjalun, This expression is especially applied to forgers of the traditions: 
e.g. Yaqtit, II, p. 139, says of an Aba ‘All al-Tamimi from Herat that he 
handed down on the authority of Sufyan, Waki' and others thousands of 
hadiths which they had never uttered; ’He is an arch-liar (ahad arkdn al-kadhb), 
one of the dajjals {dajja.1 min al-dajajila); he must be mentioned for no other 
purpose but to expose him, to attack him and to warn against him.’ 
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to the Prophet himself but were handed down as maxims by pious 
men of the first and second centuries: 

‘Satan’—so runs one of them—‘takes human shape, comes 
amongst the people and gives them false hadlths. The hearers then 
scatter and one says later: I have heard a man whom I know by 
sight but not by name and who told us hadlths.’ 

‘There are claimed devils in the sea, whom Sulayman b. Dawud 
has exiled there and it is easily possible that they break loose and 
recite a (false) Koran to men .’ 1 

The Prophet was also made to have had premonitions of the 
falsification and accommodating interpolation of sentences acknow¬ 
ledged as authentic: ‘This science during future generations will be 
in the hands of its most reliable representatives, who will protect 
it from the perversion of heretics, from usurpation by liars and from 
interpolation by ignorant people .’ 2 Thus the reaction of orthodox 
critics of tradition against tendentious interference is here foretold. 

u 

z. The admonitions just mentioned sprang up in those circles who 
[134] indulged in fabrication of hadiths and their circulation but who 
sought to judge such activities according to whether the falsification 
was in the service of orthodox religion (when it was justified) or was 
due to the wish to combat orthodoxy and oppose its suppositions 
(e.g. 'Alid propaganda). 

Freer thinkers did not take such distinctions and the considera¬ 
tions connected with them into account. Their reaction was not 
confined to a particular part of the luxuriously growing hadlth 
(that which appeared inconvenient to the orthodox church), but to 
the whole of the system of traditions. The solemn demeanour with 
which traditionists pretended to observe the minutiae of the isnad 
and the text even when it was quite clear to even superficial observa¬ 
tion (if it was not daunted by the hypocrisy of the 'carriers’) that 
there could be no question of authenticity, soon aroused sarcasm and 
derision from men who were little suited to admire those vessels 
of ‘science’. It may be said that an unprejudiced and even ironical 
view of persons and things which impressed the common people 
because of their religious nature was nowhere more usual than 
amongst the belletrists of the Islamic world of the second and third 
centures. The holiest of holy is ridiculed and blasphemed here, and 
there is little of the fanatical atmosphere which is usually attributed 
to Muslim society. In these circles the study of traditions was also 
made the butt of ridicule. Light-hearted poets chose the form of 

1 Muslim, I, pp. 4iff. 

1 Introduction to al-Dariml. 
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traditions 1 for frivolous and obscene ideas—Muhammad b. Munadhir 
(d. 200) offers a classical example of this; 2 * on another occasion the 
concept of the isndd is made—by Ishaq al-Mawsil!—the object of 
witticism through a witty allusion to the word mursalat (Sura 77:1) ; s 
and the height of this tendency is found in a poem inserted in the 
tale of Aladdin in which a rude joke is introduced by the preface; 4 5 * 
‘fyaddathana 'an ba'd ashyakhihi AbU Bilal shaykuna 'an Shurik,’ 

Such products would not have arisen or been tolerated in circles in 
which the hadith was honoured.® 

Contemporary philosophers used more serious forms for the [ 135 ] 
disparagement of the authorities of tradition.® They had no difficulty 
in proving for how many contrasting dogmatic and legal theses the 
authority of tradition had to serve as a prop; how the hadlths express 
opinions condemned by the more refined religious concept, which had 
gained prevalence even in Islam (e.g. the anthropomorphic presenta¬ 
tion of divine attributes etc.) The fantastic fables with which 
tradition embroidered biblical legends as well as the first beginnings 
of eschatology in the Koran, were cited with relish. In order to 
disparage the hadlths, those passages were exploited in which popular 
legend and superstition {khurdfdi) were recorded and incorporated 
in religious belief as co mm unications -of the Prophet. 7 The minutely 
detailed instructions which the tradition contains for the most 
intimate relations of everyday life were held up to ridicule, etc. The 
urge to jeer at this last point is referred to in the hadith itself; the 
pagan contemporaries of Muhammed are made to remark slightingly 
about this law: ‘Your comrade (Muhammed) teaches you how to 
relieve yourselves.’ 8 9 What is here put into the mouth of the Prophet's 
time probably reflects the opinion of the free-thinking men of later 
times, to whom it seemed of dubious propriety to make detailed rules 


1 Ibn Rashiq (d. 463) uses the isnad form quite differently for poetical pur¬ 
poses in a poem quoted by Mehren, Rhetorik der Araber p. 101, 4. 

s Agh„ XVII, p. 28. 

9 Ibid., V, p. no. 

* Arabian Nights , ed. BOlaq, 1279, II, p. 95, top. 

5 [One must, however, remember that making fun of holy things does not 
necessarily imply lack of belief in them.] 

* I presume that in the warning ascribed to Mu'adh b. Jabal in Abti Dawhd, 
II, p. 169, there is a scarcely veiled attack against the philosophers' attitude 
towards the traditions: ‘I warn you of clever speeches by the wise ( zayghat 
al-haklm) since Satan often speaks heretical thoughts through the mouth of 
the wise.’ 

7 In al-J&fciz, K. al-ffayawan (Vienna, MS.), fols. 53bff. [TV., pp. «86fl.] 

such hadiths are ridiculed. 

9 Al-NasS’I, I, p. 6: qala’l-mushrikUna innd nara qafribakum yu'allimukumu-'l- 
hhara’ata; AbU Dawhd, I, p. 3; al-Tirmidhl, p. 5; qlla li^almanaqad 'allamakum 
nabiyyukum, etc. In A.D. the addition is characteristic: 'I am to you as a 
father to his children, I teach you everything.’ 
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for the smallest occurrences of everyday life issue from the mouth of 
the Prophet and to invest these with religiously obligatory authority. 

Amongst the sayings belonging to this group which in the frame¬ 
work of tradition show polemics against those free-thinking men 
who, since as Muslims they had to accept the law, professed to 
adhere only to the Koran and attempted to reject everything that 
under the name of hadith or sunna claimed the same normative 
[ 136 ] authority for the everyday behaviour of men, one attracts our 
special attention. It shows the point of view of the rejecting opposi¬ 
tion and on the other hand the attitude of orthodox adherents of the 
sunna. The Prophet said: ‘It could happen that someone hears of 
my hadith and would make himself comfortable in his resting place 
saying: Between you and us is the book of God; what is permitted 
therein we accept as permitted and what is forbidden we consider 
forbidden. 1 Verily, what the Prophet has forbidden we consider 
forbidden as if God Himself had forbidden it.' 2 As examples for this 
latter remark some dietary laws are mentioned in the hadith 
(forbidden species of animals are quoted) which are not spoken of in 
the Koran. This utterance has also been invested with a humanitarian 
sentiment, since it was quoted to the cruel commander of captured 
Khaybar who committed all manner of cruelties towards the con¬ 
quered inhabitants. 'Does one of you who are comfortable in your 
seat of rest believe that God only forbids things mentioned in the 
Koran? Verily, by God, I have given orders, exhortations and inter¬ 
dictions which count as much as the Koran if not more. Verily, 
God does not permit you to break into the houses of Jews without 
permission, that you maltreat their women and eat their fruit if 
they fulfil their obligations.’ 3 4 

In the second century attacks by heretic circles against tradition 
were fairly widespread. Ibn al-Qatfan (d. 198) could say that there 
was no heretic in the world who did not attack the followers of 
tradition {laysa fi’l-dunya mubtadi' ilia wa-huwa yabghudu ahl al- 
hadtth .* From a refutation of their arguments by Ibn Qutayba (d. 
276) we can see clearly what the philosophers [ashdb al-kaldm ) 
objected to in the hadith, and we can also observe how far the pole¬ 
mics of freer thinkers against this overwhelming element of theo¬ 
logical life had grown already in the third century. Ibn Qutayba 
endeavours in his work Mukhtalif al-Hadith to refute all these ob¬ 
jections from the standpoint of orthodox Muslims, but he is forced 
to use all manner of forced interpretations in order to lend some 
sense to the absurdities and silinesses, have recourse to parallels 

1 Aba Dawad, II, p. 169. 

* Al-TiimidH, II, p. in. 

3 Aba Dawfid, II, p. 31. 

4 Introduction to al-Dariml. 
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in the Old and New Testament, and make concessions to limit the 
credibility and authority of the traditions. He often quite freely 
admits in this book that the traditions ridiculed are not credible. 1 
Notorious fables he attributes to the qussas and to Jewish sources, 
and expresses regret that the Muslims had entrusted themselves to 
such guidance. 2 This influence of the Jewish Agada and Christian 
legend is attested with regret by orthodox theologians® from the 
earliest times of Islam up to later periods. Even in early times the 
traditions express this feeling. ‘Umar is made to ask the Prophet: 
‘We hear several tales from the Jews which we like, may we write 
some of them down?' Whereupon the Prophet is made to reply: 
‘Do you wish to rush to perdition as did the Jews and Christians? 
I have brought you white and clean hadiths—\ 4 The warning against 
the ahadith mufta'ala. of the Ahl al-Kitab then took root in later 
theology from this inspiration. 5 

Philosophical mockery at the authority of tradition also took 
poetical form. Ibn Qutayba has preserved for us such an epigram,® 
in which the fact that bearers of traditions often have no under¬ 
standing of the text handed down by them is ridiculed. It runs: 7 

Zawamilu li’l~ash'dri 8 la'ilma'indahumjbi-jayyidiha ilia ka'ibni’l- 

abd'iri 

1 In Mukhlalif al-RLadUh, p. 378, he cites e.g. the words of Hisham b. 'Urwa 
against Muhammad b. Ishaq who handed down traditions from Fatima, the 
wife of Hisham: 'Has my wife given him company?' Against the same Muham¬ 
mad he quoted the judgement of Mu’tamir whom his father warned of the liar 
Muh. b. Ish. ibid, p. 92, he mentions that the tradition experienced many 
sectarian interpolations, etc. 

s Ibid, pp. 3363. 

8 But al-Jahi? {Bayan, fol. 74a, [II, p. 113]) quotes the saying of an Arab: 
haddiih 'an Banl Isra'U wa-ld liaraj. The same saying is quoted as a hadith 
by Aba Dawild, II, p. 82, al-Tirmidhl, II, p. in, in a difierent context from 
that in al-Jahi?. [Cf. also al-Khapb Taqyld, I, pp. 30-1, 34; Goldziher, in 
REJ, 1902, p. 64, Richtungen, p. 58; G. Vajda, 'Juifs et musulmans selon le 
hadit’, JA, 1937, p. 117.] 

* Masabih al-Sunna, I, p. 14. A tradition which takes an intermediate 
position and advises acceptance of the truth of the ajiadith ahl al-kitab and 
rejection of the lies is in Aba Dawild, II, p. 81. 

5 Cf. al-Qastaliani, V, p. 665. [Cf. for the subject also Goldziher, quoted in 
note 3: Vajda, op. cit. pp. 115s.] 

* Mukhlalif al-Hadlth, p. 9. 

7 The poem is by Marwan b. Abi Hafsa (d. 181/2) and refers to people who 
recite old poems without understanding their sense, al-Suytip Muzhir, II, 
p. 161, bottom. 

8 In a marginal note whose writer presumably did not know the source of 
the citation this is corrected to li’l-asfari with reference to the passage in the 
Koran, SOra 62:5 (ka-mathali’l-bimari yabmiht asfdran). The simile of the pack 
animal carrying books is frequent in oriental poetry for the description of 
sterile learning, e.g. GiUistdn, VTII, no. 3, ed. Gladwin, p. 209, bottom, about 
the four-footed animal which has been loaded with books. 
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La'amruka md yadri’l-matiyyu 1 * idha ghadajbi-ahmdlihi z aw raha 
mdfi’l-ghard'iri. 

[ 138 ] ‘Pack camels laden with poems, they know no more what is 
excellent in them than do camels; 

As sure as you live, the pack animal does not know while carrying 
its load early or late what are the contents of its load/ 

Another anonymous poem which appears to belong to the same 
group of ideas provides a parallel to this epigram: 

Inna’l-ruwata Mid, fahmin lima hafizUjmithlu'lrjimdli 'alayhd 
yufimalu’l-wada'u 

Ld'Uwad'ayanfa'uhu hamlu’l-jimdli lahujwa-ld’l-jimdlu hi hamli »- 
wad'i tantafi'u 

Traditionalists without understanding of what they preserve are 
like camels who are loaded with shells; 

It is of no use to the shells that they are carried by camels but it 
is also of no use to the camels that they carry shells. 3 

Abu’l-'Ala’ al-Ma'am, the noble enemy of belief in authority, 4 
censures the weakness of the isndds: 

‘They bring us hadiths which reason does not verify, so we ask: 
who are the people on whose authority you recount them? 

Then they refer to their false isndds which are not free from 
mention of a sheikh whom they themselves do not praise/ 5 

Such remarks left their trace on Muslims faithful to the sunna. 6 
It is against such people as the poet just mentioned and his kind 
that Abu'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Nasr 1 -Humayd! (d. 488) wrote 
his qasida: fi’l-naqdi 'aid man dhamma ( oi'dba)’l-hadUha wa-ahlahu, 
‘to refute one (or "those”) who scorned the hadlth and its followers/ 


1 Muzhir: ba'iru. 

* Ibid: bi-awsaqihi. 

* Al-Damiri, II, p. 462 (s.v. al-wad'). 

i’Bea servant of God but not a servant of His servants (men): the law 
makes slaves, independent thinking frees/ Kremer, Vber die philosophischen 
Gedickte des Abut 'Aid Ma'arry (Vienna, 1888), p. 96, on p. 126 [ LuzUmiyyat , 
Cairo, 1831,1, p. 326.] 

5 Ibid, p. 103, onp. 266 [Cairo, 1831,11, p. 346]. 

* [For adversaries of the hadlth cf. also Goldziher, ZDMG, LXI, pp. 86off., 
1st. Ill, pp. 230fi,; Schacht, Origins of Mah. Jurispr., pp. 4off.] 
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III 

3. The most enduring result was achieved by that form of reaction 
which arose in the circle of the 1 traditionists themselves against the 
overwhelming growth of traditions and manifested itself in the 
development of a kind of criticism of true tradition. 

It has already been pointed out (above, p. 56) that the pious 
community was ready with great credulity to believe anything that 
they encountered as a traditional saying of the Prophet. Doubts as 
to the authenticity of parts of the collected material were easily 
quelled. The theologians themselves appear to have extended the [ 139 ] 
theory of the ijmd' to the credibility of the hadith at an early date 
and to have accepted the generalfeeling of the communityassupreme 
judge of the truth of traditional sayings. Ibn 'Abbas is made to say: 

‘If you hear from me a communication in the name of the Prophet 
and you find that it does not agree with the book of God or is not 
liked by people {fa-lam tajiduhu fl kitab A ttah aw hasanan 'inda’l-nds), 
know that I have reported a lie about the Prophet.’ 1 In other words: 
also in respect of the credibility of words and actions ascribed to the 
Prophet the ijmd', the general feeling of the community, is decisive. 2 
What the umma considers to be true is really true.* 

Conscientious students of tradition did not allow themselves to be 
guided by this easy way of deciding the authenticity of the vast 
accumulation of material and, in view of the danger which threatened 
the orthodox community from the masses of tendentious hadlths, 
they asked for other proof of credibility than the acceptance of the 
community. 

The immediate impetus for exact assessment of all that reached 
the people in the form of hadlths was the circumstance that, through 
influential individuals in certain circles of the Islamic world, hadlths 
hostile to orthodox teaching were spread and recognized in wide 

1 Al-Darimi, p. 77. 

* Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. 118a, [ed. Hyderabad, p. 430] puts together 
a number of hadlths from which it is evident that authenticity or rejection of 
the prophetic tradition is made conditional on the impression that it made upon 
the community. 'If you hear my name in a communication which is agreeable 
to your heart, which makes your hair and flesh tender (ta'rifuhu qulubuhum 
wa-tallnu bihi ash'arukum wa-absharukum) and about which you feel that it is 
close to you, then none of you is as close to it as I am. But if you hear a 
communication in my name which is against your heart and from which your 
hair and flesh shrink and which repels you, then none of you are so far re¬ 
moved from it as I am’; in addition to this, there are other sayings of similar 
content. 

1 Ibn Khaldun expresses concisely this feeling of Muslims in the words: 

'The ijmd' is the strongest protection and the best defence' (of hadlths which 
critics dislike): fi’l-ijmd'i a'zamw liimayaiin wa-afrsanu daf'in, Muqaddima, 
p. 260,4 from the bottom. 
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areas of Islam and, according to the point of view mentioned above, 
could claim the ijma' in their own favour. It must be remembered 
that the trend of the sunna in a province was mainly determined 
[ 140 ] by those theologians who, at the time when the sunna began to 
spread, commanded the trust of the people of that province. By 
means of the hadiths that they spread, they influenced the opinion 
of the people in whose midst they worked. The inhabitants of Egypt 
valued 'Uthman little until al-Layth b. Sa'd (d. 175) spread hadiths 
of ‘Uthman's excellences [fada’i!) amongst them. Similar was the 
behaviour of the inhabitants of Hims in respect of 'All until Isma'il 
b. 'Ayash (d. 181) acquainted them with the hadiths on fadail 
'All . 1 ‘The people of Kufa,’ says Waki' (d. 196), ‘would have re¬ 
mained in ignorance of hadlth had not Jabir al-Ju'fl brought them 
to them.’ 2 We can easily deduce what kind of hadlth developed in 
Kufa under Jabir’s inspiration from what we know of him already 
(above, p. no). . 

Thus the party affiliations of the transmitters of traditions 
decided whether the masses of the people were to be influenced one 
way or another. 

There was therefore a real danger of the smuggling in of Ijadlths, 
a danger which threatened all fields of the sunna in religion and 
public life. Those circles who wished to protect the hadlth from such 
falsifications had to pay particular attention to the character of the 
authorities and informants on whom the claim of authenticity for 
each hadlth was based. Only such hadiths were to be accepted as 
expressing correctly the religious spirit of the whole community as 
had been handed on by men whose personal honesty as well as their 
attitude to the orthodox confession, were beyond doubt, who were, 
in the full meaning of the word, thiqa, ‘reliable’, and who were not 
given to ascribing to the Prophet, from mere thoughtlessness, lack 
of religious integrity or from party interests, sayings which were 
contrary to the general teaching and served their own ends. This 
point of view dominates the whole of the criticism of tradition as it 
developed in Islam. Less attention is paid to the contents of the 
tradition itself than to the authorities in the isnad. Belief in the 
authenticity of a hadlth stands or falls with their reliability. There¬ 
fore the isnad could be called ‘the legs {al-qawa’im) of the hadlth’, 
since the right to existence of the utterances handed down rests 
[ 141 ] upon it and without it they could not be sustained; 3 or ‘the fetters 
[qayd] of the hadlth’ 4 which alone can hold it together. 

While the danger which threatened traditions through tendentious 

i Al-Damlri (s.v. al-Layth), IX, p. 376. bottom of Uthman b. Salih (d. 2x9). 

* Al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 44. 8; II, p. 333. penult. 

1 Muslim, I, p. 46. 

* Agh., V, p. xxo, ult. 
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and thoughtless transmitters was not realized, little weight was 
given to the authorities of the isnad ( al-rijal , ‘the men’). 1 Even to 
Malik b. Anas the practical use is the first consideration and he cares 
little about the rijal? He takes over and passes on unhesitatingly 
hadiths told by the erotic singer 'Urwa b. Udhayna, 8 perhaps from 
a sympathy with the activity which he himself had indulged in in 
his youth. 4 Only when the invention of partisan and tendentious 
traditions had prevailed did anxious theologians pay closer attention 
to the informants of each saying with a view to making the validity 
of the hadith dependent upon their quality. 5 It seems to have been 
in the time of Ibn 'Awn (d. 151)®, Shu'ba (d. 160), 7 Abd Allah b. 
Mubarak (d. 181) and others of their contemporaries that criticism 
of the authorities begins. 8 Criticism was strictest in 'Iraq® and fur¬ 
ther east where the religious and political parties were most sharply 
opposed and where they used in the shrewdest way temporal and 
spiritual means to help their ideas to victory. When in the third 
century, because of the systematic collection of hadiths, the selection 
of correct and objectionable hadiths and the rejection of the sus¬ 
picious and false ones becomes a need, criticism of the traditions 
becomes an important part of the science of traditions, 10 whose great 
flowering is during the third and fourth centuries. We name two of 
the most respected writings of this time which are still extant: the 
‘Book of the Weak’ (Kitdb al-Du'afa) by al-Nasa’I 11 (d. 303), whom 
we shall meet again as an important collector, and the ‘Perfect book [1423 
in regard to the recognition of the weak amongst the transmitters’ 
{al-k&mil fi ma'rifat du'afa' al-^rmtahaddithin) by Ibn ‘Adi 
(d. 365 ). 12 

Each of the informants mentioned in the isnad was investigated in 
order to gain insight into their character and to find out whether 

I AI-Darimi, p. 60, bottom. 

s Tahdhib, p. 53 r, penult. 

* Agk., XXI, p. 162, ult. 

* See above, p. 82 note 2. 

8 Muslim, I, p. 44; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadf, fol. 35a [ed. Hyderabad, p. 122]: 
battti waqa'at al fma, 'the isrtads are not investigated'; from that time one 
case was taken li-yuhdath hadith ahl al-sunna wa-yutrak fradith ahl at-bid'a. 

* See above, p. 52. 

7 It is told of him (Tab. Buff. V, no. 28) that he was the first to investigate 
the character (read amir instead of amiir as in ed. Wiistenfeld) of transmitters 
in 'Iraq and to reject the unreliable and reprehensible. 

* This follows from several utterances of his in Muslim, pp. 47ft. 

* Cf. above, p. 81. The greater care of the 'Iraqians is also stressed by Ibn 
Khaldtln, Muqaddima, p. 369,3. 

10 For the beginnings of this literature see H. Kh., II, p. 591. 

II Oxford Ms. Marsham, no. 556; Nicoll-Pusey, Bodl. Cat., CCCLXXIXno. 2, 
pp. 37lff. [GAL 1,171,S I, 270.] ' 

11 Cairo Cat., I, pp. i29ff. [GAL S I, 280.] 

E* 
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they were unobjectionable morally and religiously and whether they 
made propaganda for anti-Sunnite purposes, 1 whether their love 
of the truth was generally established, whether they had personally 
the ability to repeat correctly what they heard, and whether they 
were men whose testimony in civil cases would be admitted by a 
judge without hesitation. Transmission of hadlths was considered 
the highest form of the shahada, bearing witness, 2 because the 
rdwl testimony that one has heard this or that saying from this or 
that person concerns matters of extreme importance for the shaping 
of religious life. According to the outcome of these investigations, 
informants were called thiqa (reliable) mutqin (exact), thabt (strong), 
hujja (admitted as evidence), 'adl (truthful), Mfiz or dabit (who 
faithfully keeps and passes on what he has heard). These are the 
qualities of the first order. Transmitters of a lower status are qualified 
with sadiiq (saying the truth) 3 4 , mahattuhu al-sidq (his position is that 
of truth), Id ba’s bihi (unobjectionable). Less than these are those 
rijal who are judged with the words sdlih cd-hadtth.* An even lesser 
degree of trust will be shown to those whom the critics can give no 
[ 143 ] better marks than that they are no liars (ghayr kadhub, lamyakdhib ). 5 
Critics of tradition distinguish these grades and the many inter¬ 
mediate gradations between them with great exactitude, and they 
circumscribe the theoretical and practical usefulness of traditions 
according to whether the informants have been awarded one or the 
other grade of reliability. 

Such examination was the more important since the result had 
great influence on religious practice. According to 'Abd al-Rahman 
b. Mahdl (d. 19S) only those are to lead and influence the religious 
life of the community who are able to judge the reliability of the 
hadiths, who do not see a hujja, an argument of proof, in every 

1 Confession of bida' was not considered in itself as damaging to credibility; 
only propaganda for heretic teachings is considered as such, (Yaqht, III, p. 
464, 18, taught by Ibn Ibn Hibban [d. 354] as ijmd' al-a’imma). Qadarites 
are frequent in the isnads of most careful collections {e.g. B. Buyd' no. 15, 
Tibb. no. 26; cf. al-Qast. to these passages, IV, p. 22, VIII, p. 424). Tab. guff., 
V, no. 16, read qadariyyan, iii, instead of qadra md. Concerning this question 
see notes to Ibn Hisham, p. 159, and Literaturgeschichte derSchi'a, p. 72, note 6. 
Some went further in this respect, e.g. a Murgi'ite is declared weak because of 
this dogmatic deviation (Al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 119, 7 ra’d ra’y al-irjd‘), and 
'Uthman b. Sa'id al-Darim! (d. 280) considered every theologian an unreliable 
rdwl who professed the creation of the Koran, Abu’l-Maljasin, II, p. 91, ult. 

1 Sprenger, JASB, 1856, p. 53, has described this in detail. 

3 That such a definition does not describe absolute trustworthiness is to be 
seen from definitions such as: Jarir 6. gdzim rubbamdyahimu fl shay’ wa-huwa 
fadilq. al-Tirmidhf, I, p. 103, 14. 

4 Cf. al-Kha^lb al-Baghdadi, fols. 8a f, [ed. Hyderabad, p. 22] Taqrib, fol. 
45b. [Maty 23, transl.JVf, XVII (1910), p. 147]. 

* AI-Tirmidhl, I, pp. 57, 3 from below, 113, 14. 
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transmitted sentence but who know from which sources the ‘science’ 
can be derived ( makharij 1 * al-'ibn)? Statements about the absolute 
or relative reliability and trustworthiness of the informants stand 
therefore in contrast to proofs of their unreliability and untrust¬ 
worthiness. It must be noted that finding fault with the trust¬ 
worthiness of transmitters is called ‘wounding’ (jarh) in the ter¬ 
minology of this science. A large number of synonyms for this con¬ 
cept are used to express the fact that someone is not recognized 
as a correct transmitter; the most usual one is the verb fa'ana , 3 * * 
to pierce someone with a spear, then qadaha, and more rarely 
nazaka ,* which in manuscripts and editions often appears as taraka 
because of graphic similarity. 6 If the lack of trustworthiness is not 
asserted with certainty but as a suspicion it is cautiously said that 
one blinks the eyes about the informant in question (we gh TO ld say 
one turns up the nose). 6 

According to the outcome of the investigation the suspect in- [144] 
formant is described with another qualitative term. If someone is 
called layyin al-hadith (tender in respect of the hadith) his reliability 
has been ‘wounded’ but not fully disproved, Less credible people 
are characterized with the epithet laysa bi-qawl (he is not strong), and 
then in descending order: da'ij (weak), matruk al-hadith or dhdhib 
al-hadith (whose hadith is left aside, is invalid), khaddhab (liar), etc. 7 

Critical examination in order to determine these grades was called 
al-jarh wa’lr-ta'dil, i.e. ‘the wounding and accrediting'. Its most 
important traces are to be found in the glosses to the words of 
sunan (see Chapter 8, as to each hadith included in them the jarh 
or la'dil of the transmitters has been added. Such investigations gave 
rise to the discipline of the ma'rifat al-rijal, i.e. knowledge of 
informants; 8 this branch of hadith science reached its height with 


1 Sing, makhraj; this is the name of the authority which serves as a basis or 
support for a usage; note the use of the word in this sense in a story, al-'Iqd 
III, p. 9,22,23. ‘ ’ 

! Tahdhlb, p. 391, 13, 

s Cf. also kallama, Yaqflt, II, p. 158, 9. 

* Muslim, introduction, p. 47, ultJ This is less than kadhdhaba to accuse some¬ 
one of being a complete liar, Tab. Buff, VII, nos. n, 1 /. 

s Thus, e.g„ Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 227, 15, for inna Shaky 
utrukuhu must be read twice, inna Shahran nazakuhw, the same mistake is 
found in al-Tirmidhl, I, p, 44, 8; II. pp. n 7l 10; I7 8, 4, where instead oi 
tarakahu, iarakUhu must be read nazakahu, nazahuhu. 

* Ghumiza 'alayhi, al-Jusi, ShVa Books, pp. 162, 3, 223, 7. The word giving 
the reason why noses are turned up at the mubaddilh concerned is connected 
with the preposition hi; e.g. ghamazu 'alayhi bi-la'b al-shalranj, ibid, p. 139, 4. 
Cf. al-Ghammdz, the title of a work in which suspect hadltks are criticized! 
Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., II, p. 279. 

7 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, l.c.; Taqrlb, l.c. 

B Taqrlb, fol. 82a. [Naw 61, transl./^, XVIII (1901), p. 142,] 
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Ibn Abl Hatim ('Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Idris) from Rayy 

(d. 327). 1 ’ ... 

Apart from examining the personal qualities of transmitters the 
critics had to turn their attention also to the inner consistency of the 
isnad. Here they were able to find out the strangest things. In one 
isnad, for example, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Layla is mentioned as a 
hearer of Mu'adh b. Jabal. But Mu'adh died during ‘Umar’s reign 
(ca. 17-18) and ‘Abd al-Rahman was only bom in the year 17.2 
In the face of such experiences it was the critics’ task to be on the 
lookout for chronological impossibilities in the isnads of hadiths. 
If for instance Hasan al-Ba§ri is said to transmit 'an Ail Hurayra, 
they had to state that it was not possible chronologically for these 
two men to have personal relations with each other. 3 Al-Bukharl 
says of the isnad 'Qabus b. Abi Zubyan from his father Abu 
[ 145 ] Zubyan from Salman that this chain cannot be right because Salman 
was dead at the time that A.Z. was able to hear traditions. 4 Such 
chronological criticism the forgers attempted to nullify by inter¬ 
polating between the links of the isnad chain, between whom a real 
contact could not be proved, any chosen name, invented ad hoc: 
a majhul, i.e. a totally unknown man. It must therefore also be the 
critics' task to pay attention to whether such ‘unknown ones’ call in 
doubt the validity of the isnad A 


IV 

By means of diligent research of this kind the Muslim critics of 
tradition succeeded in unmasking many forgers and avoided hadiths 
connected with their names. 6 The shocks which they had experienced 
in the course of their investigations helped to sharpen their eye and 
to increase their wariness and scepticism. Facts proved that such 
scepticism could never be taken too far if it was to keep abreast with 
the boldness of forgers. These latter did in fact do everything which 
could be expected in a field from the outset rife with falsifications 
of all kinds. To mention but one example for the daring of the 
inventors of traditions it may suffice to point out that, apart from 
the usual method of attributing spurious sentences to authorities 
whose names did in fact figure in the history of Islam, there were 

1 Yaqtit, II, p. 899, 1; Tab. Jlufi., XI, no. 40, read wa’l-ta'dU instead of 
wa’l-tanwll. 

* Al-Tirmidhl, II, pp. 189, 257, top. 

* Tahdhlb, p. 210, top. 

* Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 328, top. 

5 An instructive example is in al-SarakhsI, Shark K. al-Siyar, fol. 235a {the 
passage appears to belong to the text); other examples, al-Tirmidhi, II, pp. 
153, 5* I 74> l 7> r8o, 7 from below. 

* Muslim, introduction, p. 31, mentions a number of notorious forgers whose 
hadiths must be excluded as a matter of course. 
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some people who felt no scruples in inventing entirely new names 
with which to dupe credulous listeners. From the same century in 
which Ibn 'Adi wrote (see p. 135), an Abu ‘Amr Lahiq b. al-Husayn 
al-§udari (d. 384 in Kharizm) ife mentioned who introduced made- 
up names in his isnads, such as Tughral and Tirbal and Karkadunn 
to whom he attributed traditions. 1 Towards such presumably not 
isolated incidences heightened suspicion and careful investigations 11461 
by the critics was indicated. 2 They did not fail—despite all leniency 3 
— to carry negation as far as it was possible in this field. An example 
will show us how far some went in this negative criticism which also 
affords deep insight into the mechanics of the formation of Muslim 
tradition. 

In several sunna works we find a paragraph about the following 
legal questions: Someone marries a woman and dies before con¬ 
summating the marriage and without having fixed the sadaq, the 
bride-price needed to make the marriage fully valid. Such a case 
came before Ibn Mas'ud, who made this decision: The same price 
must be paid to the woman as is normally granted to the women of 
this tribe, 4 no more or less;® the widow also enjoys the (legal) rights 
to inheritance from the man’s estate, and must observe (before her 
re-marriage) the waiting time {' idda ,® customary for every widow). 

'If this judgement is right’—added Ibn Mas'ud—‘it is from God, but 
if it is wrong it is from me and Shaytan, and Allah and His Prophet 
have no part in it.’ Some man of the tribe of Ashja' then got up, 
am ongst, them al-Jarah and Abu Sinan, and said: ‘We testify, O 
Ibn Mas'ud, that the Prophet made the same decision as you when 
such a case occurred with us pn account of Barwa*, daughter of 
Washiq, the name of whose husband was Hilal b. Murra al-Ashja'I.’ 

Ibn Mas'ud expressed deep joy that his judgement coincided with 
that of the Prophet. 7 In another version he who quoted the Prophet’s [ 147 ] 

1 Yaqflt, III, p. 375- 

* In the third century the question was posed whether those transmitters 
were also to be considered as forgers who spread authentic sayings of the 
Prophet with deliberately enlarged and altered ■isnads', greatest tolerance was 
shown for this kind of falsification, al-Tirmidhi, II, p. ;oo. 

* So as not to be unjust and not to be tempted into condemnation by the 
strange sound of the names, lists of odd-sounding names of authorities who 
have really existed were compiled. Gotha Cat., Ms. no. 574, ibid, fol. 4a, a 
saying is quoted from Ahmad b. Ytlnus al-Raqqi (227) in respect of the name 
of the Kflfan transmitter, Musaddad b. Musarhad b. Musarbal al-Asadl: ‘If 
this name were preceded by the bismi'lldh it would be suitable as an incantation 
against scorpions’; Ibn Maja, p. 8,3: las; quri’a kddhd'l-isnadu 'aid ma-jnunin 
la-bara’a. 

4 Ka-fadaq nisa’ihS , I ran only relate the fern, suffix to the tribe. 

‘ La waks (cf. NOldeke, Beitr. Poesie, p. 189, v. 7.) wa-ld sha{a{ (cf. Agh., 

V, p. 134, 14: fa’shtatfa 'alayhi bi’l-mahr). 

* Sura 2:234!. 

7 AbO Dawad, I, pp. 209-10; al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 214. 
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judgement is called Ma'qil b. Sinan; he said: ‘I have heard when the 

Prophet gave this judgement in respect of Barwa 1 bint Washiq.’ 

This is an example for the phenomenon when originally a hadith 
was subsequently quoted for a judgement which was based upon 
independent reasoning (ray ). 1 The judgement of Ibn Mas'ud, as 
well as the hadith testifying to it, are the product of later theologians; 
otherwise it would be inexplicable that in the second century differ¬ 
ent opinions should have arisen about this casuistic legal case and 
that the woman's right to the saddq 2 should have been questioned 
(e.g. by al-Shafi 1 !). In his criticism of this tradition 'Uthman b. 
Sa‘!d al-Darmi (d. 280), a pupil of Yahya b. Mu'Tn and Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, goes so far as to say: ‘Allah never created a Ma'qil b. 
Sinan, and a Barwa 1 bint Washiq also never existed.’ 3 In respect of 
Ma'qil he seems to have overshot the mark, as his existence can 
hardly be denied 4 * * even if his relationship to this legal case is an 
invention of the theologians. Al-Darimi was not the first to dare to 
deny the existence of persons who figure as historical people in 
Muslim reports. A century before him Malik b. Anas had had the 
courage to say that Uways al-Qarani, whom later generations have 
given the title Sayyid al-tdbi'in b and whose person was adorned with 
religious legends (and prophecies of Muhammed), 8 9 did not exist. 7 

v 

The point of view of Islamic criticism of the traditions, despite 
examples of individual objectivity, was able to exclude only part of 
the most obvious falsifications from the hadith material. Muslim 
criticism had chiefly formal points of departure. 8 It is mainly formal 
points which are decisive for judgement about credibility and 
authenticity or, as Muslims say, ‘health’. Traditions are only 
[148] investigated in respect of their outward form and judgement of the 
value of the contents depends on the judgement of the correctness 
of the isndd. If the isnad to which an impossible sentence full of 
inner and outer contradictions is appended withstands the scrutiny 
of this formal criticism, if the continuity of the entirely trustworthy 

1 See above, p. 80. 

* In al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 214. 

3 Takdhib, p, 567, 15. 

4 Ibn Durayd, p. 168, 12; cf. al-'Iqd, II, p. 312. 

3 Abu’l-Mahasin, I, p. 127, 3 from below. 

3 Mafablb al-Sunna, II, p. 210. [Cf. also Ibn Sa'd, VI, pp. niff, Aba Nu aym 
al-Isfahanl, Hilyat al-Awliya, II, pp. 796, al-Khatib, Ta'rlkh, III, p. 156, 

al-Dhahabl, Mizdn al-P tidal, no. 1024.] 

1 1bn Hajar, I, no. 496. [Cf. also al-Khatib l.c., and al-Dhahabi, l.c.] 

9 Cf. Muir, Mahomet, I, p. xliv; Dozy, Essai sur V hist aire de I’Islamisme, 
transl. V. Chauvin, p. 123. 
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authors cited in them is complete and if the possibility of their 
personal communication is established, the tradition is accepted as 
worthy of credit. Nobody is allowed to say: ‘because the main 
contains a logical or historical absurdity I doubt the correctness of 
the isnad.' And if under correct isndds contradictory traditions are 
handed down, there begins—if it is not possible to impugn the correct¬ 
ness of one isnad in favour of the other—the work of a subtle har- 
monistic, 1 which often extends to the smallest details. 2 If the con¬ 
tents cannot be reconciled at all an attempt is made—where legal 
traditions are concerned—to achieve this by the theory of nasikh 
wa-mansukh (abrogation) 3 or mere formal principles are stated 
which—as it is expressed—are destined to heal ‘the illnesses of the 
hadith {'Hal al-hadUh). It is for instance a principle of tradition 
criticism to give preference, in case of a conflict of two traditional 
accounts, one of which is affirmative, the other negative, to the 
affirmative rather than the negative one. When, e.g., Bilal reports 
that the Prophet prayed at the Ka'ba, whereas a tradition attributed 
to Ibn ‘Abbas denies this fact, and both reports fulfil the conditions 
of a correct isnad, Muslim criticism decided by this principle that the 
affirmative report of Bilal is credible ( innama yu’khadh bi-shahadat 
cd-muthbit Id bi-shahadat abndfi).* 

Muslim critics have no feeling for even the crudest anachronisms [ 149 ] 
provided that the isnad is correct. Muhammed's prophetic gift is 
used as a factor to smooth over such difficulties. The Prophet is for 
example made to assign the places at which pilgrims coming to 
Mecca from the various parts of the Islamic world have to begin the 
tahlil (the crying of labbayka). Even the scrupulous versions here 
thin k of pilgrims from Syria, but there are also versions which— 

N.B. in Muhammed’s time—already made provisions for the Iraq 
pilgrim caravans; and the critics, who do not admit this latter part 
as having issued from the Prophet, have beep led to this not because 
of the anachronism implied but because of the difficulties of the 
isnad . 6 

1 Cf. above, p. 86. 

* Thus, e.g., to solve the minor contrast between B. §ayd, no. 6, and Muz- 
dra'a, no. 3, where in one passage he who keeps dogs 'loses everyday one 
qlrdt of his good works' whereas in the other passage two qlrdts are subtracted. 
Reward and punishment are often valued in qlrdt in the hadith: ‘He who per¬ 
forms over a corpse the prayer of the jinaza has a qlrdt, he who follows the 
funeral procession has two,’ al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 3 94. 

3 Frequently, e.g. al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 285, 16. 

* Al-Suhayll in the notes to Ibn Hisham, p. 190. The book al-Istib?ar flmd- 
khtatafa flM’l-akhbar by the Shi’ite theologian al-TusI (d. 460) also concerns 
itself with such harmonistic (in respect of legal traditions), V. Rosen, Notices 
sommaires [des’manuscrits arabes du Musdeasiatique, St Petersburg, 1881] lip. 27. 

* Material for the gradually increasing lack of care is in al-Zurqanl, II, pp. 

158JI 
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This particularity of the Muslim critics of traditions might be 
illustrated by an example from the sphere of its application. Amongst 
the many varieties of tendentious traditions, one group is noticeable, 
the part which might best be named the traditions of schools, i.e. 
hadlths which have been invented within a particular theological 
school for the purpose of demonstrating its excellence as opposed to 
another rival school, and of giving weight and authority to their 
own teachings. Tendentious traditions were not only frequently 
invented against dogmatic heresies but the Prophet is made the 
supreme arbiter of the differences between the 'Iraqian and Hijazian 
theologians (see above, p. 82). To prove that Abu Hanifa was the 
best teacher of religious law, his followers invented this hadith: 
‘In my community there will rise a man called Abu Hanifa who will 
be the torch of the community.’ 1 Abu Hurayra is the companion 
who is alleged to have heard these words from the Prophet directly. 
Belief that Muhammed mentioned the 'Iraqian theologian by name 
was not too much for circles who could be expected to believe in the 
discovery that the poet Abu Dhu’ayb and the pretender to the 
throne, Ibn al-Zubayr, are mentioned in the Tawrat, 2 and to whom 
the monks of the ‘People of the Book’ could say that in their holy 
books there is a description of Mu'awiya’s person so clear that the 
[ 150 ] first Umayyad ruler could have been picked out from among a 
large number of people on the strength of it. 3 To such people it was 
but self-evident that the oral tradition from the Prophet could 
mention Abu Hanifa. But the Medinians were not to be outdone; 
their school, too, was to be based on the Prophet’s authority. For 
this purpose they made up this saying of Muhammed (also referred 
back to the authority of Abu Hurayra): ‘You will hit the flanks of 
the riding animals 4 (make long journeys) in order to seek (religious) 
science and you will find no one more learned than the scholars of 
Medina.’ 8 This has a Malikite sense. The saying found its way into 
several sunna-collections and even Muslim, who applied strict 
standards for correct traditions, as we shall see, wanted originally 
to include it in his collection. He omitted it not because of the 
contents or the impossibility that Muhammed should have referred 
to the conditions of schools in the second century, but because of 
the ‘disease of the isnad.’ In it Abu’I-Zubayr is connected with Abu 
Salih as his hearer, which is a chronological impossibility. If the 

1 Tahdhib, p. 702. [Cf. also al-Khatib, Tarlkh, XIII, p. 335-1 

* ZDMG, XXXII, p. 351. A monk also found another Arabian poet men¬ 
tioned in a parchment scroll, Agh., VI, p. 155. 

3 Al-Mubarrad, pp. 574f.; Ibn Badrhn, pp. 200, 202. 

4 For this expression cf. al-Mas'tidi, V, p. 107, 3, al-'Iqd, II, p. 285, 17: 
fyatta 4uribat 'alayhi abdt al-'ibil; in the last-named passage in evil sense: the 
camels are being hastened towards Medina to threaten 'Uthman. 

3 MasaMb al-Swrma, I, p. 17. 
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forgers of this tradition had made up the preceding catena with 
greater care their product would presumably be found in the Safith 
of the conscientious Muslim. 1 

Muslim circles who have retained up to the most recent times the 
old methods of study still follow the same direction that we have 
encountered as the method of centuries long past. ‘All b. Sulayman 
al-Bajama'wi, a theologian who in recent times has taken great 
pains in his commentaries on the six canonical works on tradition, 
says: ‘One of the strangest things has ever happened to me was this: 
when I recited the traditional sayings according to which scholars 
are told not to mingle with the sultans, one of my listeners said: 
“How could the Prophet have said this, since there were no sultans 
in his days?" 2 This poor man did not know of the tradition that the 
apostle of God had predicted with prophetical insight everything [ 151 ] 
that is going to happen until the hour of resurrection.’ 3 

The criticism of traditions thus has only two points in mind: 
reliability of the rijal and the inner foundation of the chain of isnad. 
While in regard to the latter point objective certainty was possible, 
inasmuch as the chronological dates (the years of death: wafaydt, as 
it was said) were closely investigated, the first point was much more 
subject to the taste and subjective judgement of the critic. Only in 
rare cases was it possible to reach agreement on the degree of trust¬ 
worthiness of a person. Often there are the most contradictory 
qualifications applied to one and the same informant. Ibn Sa'id 
al-Darimi (see above, p. 140), reports for example, that he once 
asked Yahya b. Mu'In about Jubayr b. al-Hasan and was told: 
laysa bi-shay’in, (he is invalid; Abu Hatim said: Id ard bi-hadithihi 
ba’san (I see no evil in his hadvth); al-Nasa’I gave him the mark 
da'if (weak, i.e. untrustworthy). 4 Occasionally judgements are 
vacillating 5 and the terminology created by the ahl al-naqd (critics) 
is sufficiently elastic to allow the avoidance of a definitive judgement. 

The following marks were given to Layth b. Abi Sulaym: al- 

1 AI-Damirl (s .v.al-Mafiyya), II, p. 382. 

* The rationalist appears not to have known that the expression sulfan is 
much older than this sentence and originally only occurred in the meaning 
‘government’, and only later became the title of a ruling person {hadhf al- 
mudaf). Sulfan is used in the first sense also in ancient legal literature, e.g. 
in the well-known rule that a marriage is only valid if the bride is supported by 
a tt tali 'and the sullan (neuter, not masc.) is the support of those who have 
no other wall’ (e.g. al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 204, 6). 

* Commentary to Abu Dawtld, p. 175. 

1 Yaqat, TV, p. 1034, igff. 

* An interesting example is in Ibn KhaldUn, Muqaddima, p. 261, where on 
the occasion of the criticism of the Mahdl tradition the whole scale of good 
and bad judgements of various critics is cited in respect of one and the same 
authority. The whole passage can be recommended as a specimen of Muslim 
criticism of the traditions. 
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Bukhari: sadtiq wa-rubbama yahlm fi’l-shay’, i.e. truthful but errs 
occasionally; Ahmad b. Hanbal: ‘his hadlth gives no joy [Idyufrah 
fi hadUMhi), often he relates communications back to the Prophet 
(yarfa ') which in parallel communications of others are not taken 
as far back as that, therefore he has been declared weak {da' 'a/Uhu ).' 1 
Thus one does not know whether to regard him as saduq or da'tf. 

It would have been impossible to create a fixed canon for such 
[ 152 ] things. The critics themselves maintain 2 that the ability to judge the 
value of traditions can only be gained by long-continued handling 
of this material (bi-tul al^nujdlasa wa’l-mundzara wa’l-mudhakara). 
In the absence of strict methodical rules, the subjective faculty of a 
man, his sense of discrimination, was in the end taken as decisive: 
dhawq d-muhaddithm, as it is called, the scholar’s subjective taste 
in differentiating the ‘healthy’ from the ‘diseased’. 3 Occasionally 
the formal points of view of Muslim critics also led to criticisms of 
some elements of the contents. In the course of examining the 
trustworthiness of the isnads it was frequently found that certain 
authorities usually appeared as informants for traditions which were 
marked as suspect ( munkar).* Even such evaluations were mainly 
conditioned by formal motives, 6 but the contemplation of the 
traditions often led to the recognition that—as Abu Nu'aym al- 
Isfahani (d. 430) said—‘such traditions lack light and in their 
darkness predominates’; 6 in other words that their style and con¬ 
tents showed unmistakable signs of spuriousness. But it was^ just 
this side of criticism which have always to be left to individual 
dhawq. 


1 AI-Tirmidhi, II, p. 131. 

» 'Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi (d. 198) in Tahdhib. p. 392: top, note the 
context of this passage. 

* Al-Dhahabi, in Tabaq al-Mufassirtn. ed. Menrsinge, p. 17, no. 50. 

< We give as examples: al-Tirmidhi, I, pp. 28, 21: 295, bottom; II, pp. 293, 

3:329 ’ I9> . 

5 See the definitions in Risch, p. 18. 

• In his introduction to Musnad Musiakhraj 'aid §ahih Muslim (Cairo 
MS., I^ad. no. 417) Cairo, Cat. I, p. 3°7, of. lawaih al-wad' alayhi (ahira , 
Khiz.al-Adab, I, p. 48, bottom. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE HADITH AS A MEANS 
OF EDIFICATION AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


On principle the criticism of Muslim theologians covers all branches 
of traditional accounts, but it must be noted that communal senti¬ 
ment differentiated between various grades in the ethical judgement 
of the invention of traditions. We have already seen earlier .that 
strict censure of the circulation of spurious traditions was not 
prevalent everywhere, and that the best people admitted alleviating 
circumstances from certain viewpoints for the invention and 
spreading of false traditions (p. 56 ). Strict judgement was usually 
reserved for those hadlths which dealt with questions of what was 
allowed and what forbidden {hcdal wa-haram), i.e. legal traditions or 
such as could serve as sources for legal and dogmatic deductions . 1 
These latter have to be free of apocryphal accretions since they are 
evidence for the fixing of the sunna and are guides to actions and 
abstentions, convictions and opinions, by which it was sought to 
obtain God’s pleasure. Many theologians were less strict with hadlths 
which did not belong to the category of the law but offered pious 
tales, edifying maxims and ethical teachings in the name of the 
Prophet. Though falsifications in this field were not actually ap¬ 
proved of, it was nevertheless said that the isnads of such sayings 
need not be quite as stringently examined 2 as those of sunna, i.e. 
legal, traditions. Informants whose appearance in an isndd of a 
hadith referring to the law made the latter invalid were considered 
trustworthy enough for ethical hadlths , 3 Al-Nawawi recommended [154] 
a certain musamaha (indulgence) towards them: 'it may be a weak 

1 Cf. Sprenger, ZDMG, X, p. 16, alt. 

2 In relating them the isndd may well be left out, al-Yafi'I, Rawd al-Raya- 
hlnfl l}ikdyat al-Saiihln (Cairo, 1297), p. 5,13S. 

* al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. 38b [ed. Hyderabad, p. 137] cites among others 
Abmarl, b. H an t> a l : idka ruwlnd 'an rasul Allah fi'l-haldl wa'l-haram wa’l- 
sunan wa’l-ahkam shaddadnd fi'l-asdnid wa-ldhd ruwlnd 'an rasul Allah fl 
fada'il al-a'mdl ... . tasdhalnd fl’l-asantd. 
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hadith but one feels content with it’ {hadith da'if wa-ldkin yusta’ms 
bihi ). 1 In view of their pious purpose they were allowed to 
pass. Certain circles went even further and positively encouraged 
the creation of false traditional sentences. There was little if any 
objection to the fact that in an ethical work ( Tanbih al-GhaJUm) 
of the highly respected theologian Abu’l-Layth al-Samarqandi 
(d. 375) many mawdu'at (spurious hadiths) are quoted 2 and it 
needed fanatical persecutors of mawdu'at like Ibn al-Jawzi to 
redact a recension of the Iliya’ by Al-Gazall purged of all 
suspect hadiths. 3 It hardly ever happened that anyone objected 
to weak hadiths used in the ethical parts of the Iliya’. 

The invention, particularly of hadiths for ethical, hortatory 
and ascetic purposes 4 * , was theoretically sanctionedbythe theological 
school of the Karramiyya and their opinion was then put into 
practice, as al-Nawaw! has it, ‘by some ignorant people who called 
themselves ascetics, in order to incite to good—as they wrongly 
thought.’ 6 Sermons were apparently the field of predilection for such 
invented sentences with moralizing tendencies.® In the fifth century, 
public preachers in Baghdad had to show traditional sentences used 
in their sermons to their chief, the famous Abu Bakr Ahmad al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadl (d. 463), before they were allowed to make 
public use of them, 7 which is a proof of how frivolously traditions 
were treated in this circle. Those who upheld the doctrine, that 
for moral purposes it was permissible to invent traditions and to 
[ 155 ] circulate them freely, attempted to find theological foundations for 
their views. For the study of the methods of theological casuistry 
it is interesting to hear the chief argument used by them. The 
traditional saying in which the invention of prophetical hadiths is 
forbidden is this: 'He who knowingly relates lies about me ('alayya) 
[in order to misguide men] may he take his place in the fires of 
hell.’ 8 The words between square brackets are not found in the 
original text of the sentence and are added with the intention of 
making possible the deduction that inventions which do not 
misguide men are permissible. Then it says: ‘Who reports lies 
'alayya,' which is interpreted as being contrary to U (for me, in 
my favour)=against me. Thereby inventions which strengthen 

1 Manthurat, fol. 17a, of the hadith justifying talqln before the grave. 

1 Cairo Cat. II, p. 151. 

* Ibid., p. 132, bottom [GAL I, p. 540, no. 2: S I, p. 748, no. 2]. 

* Fi’l-larghlb wa’l-tarhlb wa’l-zuhd; this question is treated in the Taqrlb, 
fol. 42b [naw 21, transl. JA (1901), XVII, p. 124]. 

1 Al-Nawawi, to Muslim, introduction, p. 32. 

« Cf. Ahmed Khan Bahadur’s ‘Essay on Mohammedan Tradition,’ in Hughes, 
Diet, of Islam, p. 642a. 

7 Tab. Ijuff., XIV, no. r 4 . 

» See above, p. 127. 
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piety and lead to the fear of God are not to be condemned. 1 

Thus, inventing traditions for good ends was practised bona fide 
and the forgers, when confronted with specialists, do not appear to 
have been ashamed of their deeds but admitted them freely. It is 
well-known that there are a number of pious sayings referred back 
to the Prophet which praise the excellences of certain Suras of the 
Koran and where the reward of pious people occupying themselves 
with those Suras is accurately calculated. Some commentaries 
on the Koran—e.g. the tafsir of al-Baydawl—and every siira with 
such a saying. These sentences were originally taken from an 
extended hadith in which they are listed in order. This inventory of 
‘excellences of the Koranic suras’ is traced back through Abu 'Isma 
al-Jami' to Tkrima, who is said to have obtained it from Ibn 
'Abbas. It will be instructive to hear the account of Abu 'Ammar 
of Marw about the origin of these sayings. "Abu ‘Isma was asked 
where he got this tradition which is traced back to Tkrima and Ibn 
'Abbas, since it was not transmitted by Tkrima’s own companions. 

He answered: 1 have seen that people turn away from the Koran 
and prefer to occupy themselves with the fiqh of Abu Hanif a and the 
stories (maghdzi) of Ibn Ishaq; therefore I have invented this 
saying with the intention of pleasing God (hisbatan) (in order to win 
people again for the Koran).’ Another originator of traditions of this 
kind, Maysara b. ‘Abdi Rabbihi, likewise admits that he invented 
them in order to turn people back to the study of the Koran. The 
same confession is reported in respect of other inventions of this 
kind. Al-Mu’ammal b. Isma'fl reports: ‘A sheikh transmitted to me, l 156 ! 
in the name of Ubayy b. Ka'b, sayings about the excellences of the 
Koran in the order of the suras and mentioning each one; as author¬ 
ity he gave a man from al-MadS’in who is still alive. I visited this 
man and when asked as to his source he referred me to a sheikh in 
Wasit, who referred me to a sheikh in Basra who in turn named 
a sheikh in 'Abbadan as informant. I then addressed myself to the 
latter. The sheikh led me into the company of Sufi adepts amongst 
whom there was one whom he pointed out as informant for the 
tradition circulated by him. ‘Where did you get this tradition from?’ 

I asked the Sufi. The man answered: ‘I heard it from no one, but we 
noticed that people neglect the Koran and therefore made up this 
saying of the Prophet in order to lead back their hearts to the 
Koran”.’ 2 Such traditions were already common in the third 
century, for al-Tirmidhi mentions several examples, 3 * 5 and in the 

1 In al-NawawI, op. cit., pp. 38!, we find, set out at length, the arguments 

and their orthodox refutation. 

1 Al-SuyQtl, ItqSn, II, p. i8z=al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. noafed. Hydera¬ 

bad, p. 701]. 

5 A bwab thawab al-qur'an 'an rasul Allah, al-Tirmidhi, II, pp. 143s, 
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Sultan of al-Darimi they fill a whole chapter, 1 though not all these 
sayings are attributed to the Prophet but are mainly quoted in the 
name of later theologians. How generally they had been accepted 
is shown by the fact that the saying ‘everyone who reads a thousand 
verses of the Koran in one night will be accredited with one qintar 
of good works’ has caused a vast apparatus of metrological investiga¬ 
tions. 2 3 


H 

A phenomenon particularly worthy of notice shows how light- 
heartedly moral sayings which were not his were ascribed to the 
Prophet. It is not at all rare in the literature of traditions that 
sayings are ascribed to the Prophet which for a long time circulated in 
Islam under the authority of another name. So-called ahadtth 
mawqufa, i.e. sayings traced back to companions or even successors, 
were very easily transformed into ahadith marfu'a, i.e. sayings 
[ 157 ] traced back to the Prophet, by simply adding without much scruple 
a few names at random which were necessary to complete the chain. 8 
This was also often practised in the field of legal traditions. But 
matters went further still. People did not shrink from, ascribing to 
the Prophet agreeable sayings from pagan times, which could be 
the more readily done since it became known that Muhammed him¬ 
self did not hesitate to incorporate into the Koran sentences from 
. paganism. 4 In a previous study 5 6 it has already been pointed out 
that the Prophet’s saying ‘Help your brother, be he persecutor or 
persecuted’ is an old Arabic proverb,' probably originating with 
pagan circles. 8 The Muslims liked it and thus ascribed it to the 
Prophet. 7 The sentence very often quoted among the sayings of the 
Prophet: ‘the good is tied to the forelocks of horses’ can be found in 
a poem by Imru’ ul-Qays. 8 

Another side of this phenomenon deserving closer study is the 
teaching (occurring in many variations) that one should not mix in 
things which do not concern one {lark ma laya'nihi). We meet this 

1 Al-Darimi, pp. 4308:, 

a Ibid, p. 440. 

3 E.g. al-Tirmidbl, I, pp. 90, bottom, 179 bottom, 263 bottom, 267, 22; 
289, iifi.; II, pp. 167, 15: 190, bottom, 233, 6; and very frequently. People 
suspect of ‘pushing back’ interrupted hadiths were called vaffa . Iba Khaldiin, 
Muqaddima, p. 265,17. 

* Part I, p. 228, note 3. 

5 Zdhiriten, pp. 154L 

6 Hudhayl., p. 134, 19: yu'tnuka matfuman wa-yu’dlka faliman, cf. in a 
jater poet: yasuryuka muflitman wa-yardikcc faliman, Agh., VII, p. 123,^ 6. 

7 The earliest appearance of this sentence as a saying of the Prophet is in al- 

Shaybani ( K. al-Siyar , fol. 59a, WJL, XL, p. 60, no. 191) [I, P- i79l- 
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saying in various combinations as a basic teaching of Muslim ethics 
in the name of the Prophet, 1 and thus every virtuous person whose 
good attributes are praised is always praised for practising this 
virtue. 2 But the oldest sources ascribe these teachings to others: to [ 153 ] 
Luqman, 8 to the caliph 'Umar I, 4 his son ‘Abd Allah, 6 the son of 
Husayn, 6 ‘Umar II, 7 and even to al-Shafi'i. 8 The suhuf of Seth and 
Ibrahim are also occasionally mentioned as the source for this 
saying, 6 which originally counted as a maxim of wisdom, as a 
recommendation of an attribute of hilm in the old Arabic sense (cf. 

Part I, p. 203) and not at all as a religious teaching. In the sense 
of fyilm it is also mentioned amongst some wise rules of Haritha b. 

Badr (d. 50), a representative of the old muruwwa in the first decades 
of Islam. 10 Nevertheless it is later generally transmitted as a hadlth 
of the Prophet. By the same process sentences from the Old Testa¬ 
ment 11 and the Gospels found their way in amongst the sayings of 
Muhammed. 12 Everything that seemed to the theologians of those 
days, when the development of tradition was at its height, worthy to 
be adopted, was preferably reproduced in the form of a hadlth. 

In this guise it could become a formative element of Islamic teaching. 


in 

The conviction, hardly disputed, that for the moral good of the 
Muslim people, and to further piety and inspire the practice of 

I As such it can also be found amongst the Aria'in al-Nawawl, as no. 12. 

* ’Abd al-Malik is praised: kdna tarikan bi’l-dwkkdl fitna la ya'nihi., Ansab at- 
Ashraf, p. 162: similarly Malik characterizes Ja’far al-Baqir (d. 148) in 
Zuruq, I, p. 209, as having this virtue; in later biographical works as often 
as the opposite if when people are praised for being muqbilan 'aid md ya'nihi, 
e.g. Ibn Bashkuwal, pp. 202, 453, 496, 516, 5r8, 593, 612, etc.; cf. AbttT- 
Ma3?5sin, i, p . 54I( I5 . 

* Al-Muwaf(a r , IV, p. 227: fidq al-fiadUh wa’add' al-amana wa-tark md Id 
ya'nihi are three attributes through which Luqm&n acquired long life; cf. al- 
Maydani, II, p. 227. 

4 K. al-Khardj, p. 8, 7 from below: Id ta'taridflmd etc. 

5 Al-Shaybam Mu-wafta', p. 386. 

4 Al-Ya'qhbl, II, p. 364, penult. 

7 Fragm. hist, arab., p. 40 bottom, among the five things which he demanded 
in his speech from the throne. 

8 Tahdhlb, p. 70, 6. 

* Cf. the commentaries to the Arba'in: ahNawawi, p. 28; al-Fashanl, p. 48. 

10 Agh., XXI, p. 43, 15. [For the saying cf. also al-Ghazali, Ihya’, I, Bab 2; 
Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub, transl. Nicholson, p. n; Ibn Khaldtin, Prol., 
Ill, p. 196; Goldziher, ZDMG, LXVII, p. 532]. 

II Instead of the many possible examples, only: al-Mas'fldi, IV, p. 168, 4: 
ra’s al-Ukma ma'rifat Allah as saying of Muhammed. Instead of ma'rifa the 
word makhdfat also occurs (cf. Prov. 9:10) in Fleischer, Leip. Cat., p. 428 a, 
bottom. 

11 See Excurses and Annotations. 
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religious virtues and legal duties, it was permissible to invent and 
circulate sayings of the Prophet, was, as the literature of traditions 
shows, most popular with people occupied with the circulation of 
traditions, whether honestly ad majorem dei gloriam or in their own 
interest. Therefore the biographies of ascetics and moralists, after 

[ 159 ] praising their pious life and eagerness for the religious cause, fre¬ 
quently add a note to the effect that they were unreliable in respect 
of the traditions or even that they invented many false traditions. 1 

This freedom, which was taken for granted without scruples, was 
gradually indulged in in ever-widening circles. A portal was opened 
by which the most various elements could enter. Not everywhere, or 
at all times, did the pious motives prevail. Edification was joined 
by a psychologically related element: entertainment, intellectual 
enjoyment. Then it was not for long that one distinguished between 
various grades of it. Edifying tales slowly developed into enter¬ 
taining ones and one soon arrived at farce, all with in the framework 
of the tradition of the Prophet. It was possible, as early as the third 
century and perhaps even before, to exclaim in the name of the 
Prophet: ‘Woe to him who spreads false hadiths to entertain the 
people, woe to him, woe.' 2 

We will now examine those circles addressed with triple woe, and at 
first shall neglect chronological order. It is told, under the date of the 
death of the Koran reader and singer Muhammad b. Ja'far al-’Adami 
(d. 349), that he once made the pilgrimage to Mecca in the company 
of Muhammad al-Asadl and the philologist Abu’I-Qasim. Arriving 
outside Medina the pilgrims noticed a blind man with a number of 
pilgrims gathered round him listening to the false traditions he was 
telling. Abu' 1 -Qasim wanted to stop the impostor, but the Koran 
reader disapproved of such action, fearing lest it would cause the 
mob to defend the story-teller and to turn against his critics. He 
hit on an appropriate measure: he began to recite the Koran himself 
and, hardly did the blind man's audience hear his beautiful recitation, 
than they left the teller of traditions and gathered around the 
Koran-reader instead.® What could the story of the blind man have 
been like? On another occasion, also in Medina, a street preacher 
treated the crowd to this saying of the Prophet: 'Who fasts in the 

[ 160 ] months of Rajab, Sha'ban and Ramadan, for him Allah will build a 
palace in paradise. The hall of the palace will measure a thousand 
square miles and each gate will measure ten square miles.’ The poet 
Bashshar b. Burd, who was just passing when the preacher reached 

1 E.g. Tabaqat al-Mufass., ed. Meursinge, p. u, no. 31, s.v. al-Hasan b. 
'All al-A?ma'I: this was an ascetic preacher (d. 434): ‘but in his hadith there 
are enormities, he was generally suspect of inventions.’ 

! Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 51. 

* Abo'l-Mahasin, II, p. 353. 
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that point, disturbed him by calling ‘Verily, such a palace must be a 
dreadful place in the winter.’ 1 

These story-tellers of course boasted full sanads with which they 
prefaced their own invented sayings. The latter were chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the Prophet’s biography, the subject of eschatology and 
cosmological fables, such as appealed to the tastes of street aud¬ 
iences. When the Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal and his companion 
Yahya b. Mu'in were performing their prayers in a mosque in one 
of the suburbs of Baghdad a popular preacher appeared there— 
since they used to gather their listeners round themselves not only 
in the streets but also in the mosques—and told his audience this 
lie: 'Ahmad b. Hanbal and Yahya b. Mu'in report to us it was told 
by 'Abd al-Razzaq, from Ma'mar, from Qatada, from Anas, who 
said the Prophet said: “He who says there is no god but Allah, for 
him God will create a bird from each word in the sentence; its beak 
will be of gold and its wings pure diamonds’’ ’—and going on in this 
vein he produced a long rigmarole which would fill twenty pages. 
Ahmad and Yahya eyed each other with astonishment and each 
asked the other whether he had really been the author of this tradi¬ 
tion. But each reassured the other that he had no knowledge 
whatsoever of the saying. When the preacher had finished his lecture 
the two learned theologians called him to them and, thinking that 
they too would give him some money, he hastened to them. When 
asked by Yahya from whom he had obtained the tradition which 
he had quoted, the man replied that he had it from Ahmad b. 
Hanbal and Yahya b. Mu'in. Tam Yahya b. MuTnand this is Ahmad 
b. Hanbal; such a sentence never reached our ear. Friend, if you 
must tell lies, please select others as authority for them and spare 
us.’ ‘Verily’, replied the cunning preacher, ‘I now see why people 
say that Yahya b. Mu'in is mad. As if there were no other people of 
the name Yahya b. Mu'in! I alone have transmitted from seventeen 
different persons called Ahmad b. Hanbal and Yahya b. Mu'in’. 2 
This subterfuge appears not to have been unusual with these sly 
popular preachers.® It is told from earlier times that Harim b. 
Hayyan (d. 46)—the same of whom it is related that his mother 
carried him for four years—met a story-teller in a mosque who told 
religious tales quoting him (Harim) as authority. When Harim 
revealed his identity and it became obvious that the story-teller 
had never seen him, the latter answered there and then: ‘I have 
always heard that you were a strange fellow; what you are saying now 
is very odd indeed. In this mosque alone there are fifteen people 
praying with us who are called Harim b. Hayyan and you appear 

1 Agk., Ill, p. 30. 

2 Ibn al-Jawzl, K. aI-Qu$s$s, fol. 109. 

* We meet this also in the circle of belletrists, Agh., XXI, p. 90, 7. 


[ 161 ] 
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to flatter yourself with the thought that you are the only one 
bearing this name.' 1 It need not be pointed out that this tale has been 
back-dated to those early patriarchal times from the circumstances 
of a later period. In Harim's times there was no such system of 
tradition as might have produced these excesses. 

The men who entertained and edified the crowds in the street and 
mosques by reciting apt traditions for this purpose without being 
officially appointed for this task were called qass or qassas, pi. 
qussas, i.e. story-tellers. 2 Only the holy subject of their tales differ¬ 
entiated them from profane tellers of anecdotes 3 4 who gathered 
audiences at street comers in order to recite piquant stories and 
yams; these latter seem to have had the same function as humorous 
papers have with us and they were even invited to the court of 
the caliphs. In the earliest times of Islam the name qass did not 
apparently carry the unfavourable connotation which it gained in 
the course of the further development of the class which inherited 
it from more praiseworthy ancestors. The Prophet himself (Sura 
7:175, 12:3) used the name qasas in respect of his own message, and 
in traditional stories he is quoted as speaking favourably of pious 
preachers who bore the name of qdss. i According to the Muslim 
account the development of this profession reaches back to the 
earliest period of Islam. 'Umar is said to have given express per¬ 
mission 'to tell stories to the people’ 5 to the pious Tamlm al-Darf 
or (according to others) to 'Ubayd b. 'Umayr, the first real qass. 
Up to Umayyad times—under Mu'awiya, especially the well- 
known Ka'b—pious men are named, who with the approval of the 
orthodox authorities practised freelance preaching and endeavoured 
to strengthen men in the beliefs, virtues and hopes of Islam by 
means of pious tales. We meet them in the ranks of the army, where 
they encourage the fighters for religion with pious exhortation— 
similarly to the task of the poets in pagan times. 6 One of the earliest 
references to this class of Muslim society is the account of three 
qussas in the camp of the warriors who in the seventh decade of the 
Hijra, in the reign of Marwan I, went forth under the leadership of 
Sulayman b. Surad in order to revenge the blood of IJusayn. The 

1 AI-Mubarrad, p. 356. 

* (For the qu§sa? see also Goldziher, ZDMG, I, p. 478, Richtungen, pp. 58ff.; 
J. Pedersen, ‘The Islamic preacher; wa'iz, mudhakkir . qd?s,’ Goldziher Memorial 
Volume , I (1948}, pp. 22611. idem. 'The criticism of the Islamic preacher,* 
Die Welt des Islams, 1952, pp. 2l5ff.] 

3 Al-Mas'Odi, VIII, p. i6iff. 

1 Ibn al-Jawzi, fol. 9a. 

5 Ibid., fols. 16-17. 

4 Cf. Part I, pp. 48-9. According to Aba Han. al-Din., p. 128, 15, Sa*d used 

the old poets 'Amr b. Ma'dlkarib, Qays b. Hubayra and Shurahbil b, al-Samt 

to encourage the Arab warriors before the battle of Qadisiyya. 
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three men kindled the enthusiasm of the fighters and divided then- 
task in such a way that, while two officiated in particular parts of 
the army, the third wandered all the time about the camp addressing 
the troops, now here, now there, with inciting speeches. 1 We hear of 
the activity of the qussas also in the third century: a man named 
Abu Ahmad al-Tabari received the nickname al-Qass because he had 
accompanied the Muslim troops in their wars against Daylamites and 
Greeks, stimulating their courage by pious tales. 2 Qussas were also 
mentioned with distinction as expounders of the Koran. In the second 
century Musa al-Uswari and 'Amr b. Qa’id al-Uswari were renowned 
in this field in ‘Iraq, and both are also mentioned as highly respected 
qussas. The first gave lectures on the Koran simultaneously in 
Arabic and Persian; on his right the Arabs were seated and on his 
left the Persians, and he handled both languages with equal elo¬ 
quence. Al-Jahiz remarks: ‘He is one of the wonders of the world 
(min 'aja’tb al-dunyd ), for normally when these two languages meet 
on the same tongue one of them usually damages the others (ad- 
khcdat kulliin minhumd al-daym 'aid sahibiha ); this Musa is a rare 
exception.’ The other Uswari gave such detailed lectures on tafsir 
that he needed forty-six years to work through the Koran; in this 
way he spent several weeks on the explanation of a single verse. 8 [ 163 ] 
In so far as the qussas served serious religious ends, whether as 
homiletic exegetes or as tellers of sacred stories, they were left 
alone and undisturbed in their pious work; official theology gladly 
tolerated these free preachers and popular theologians, who in 
street or mosque condescended to the level of the understanding of 
the people, and spread amongst them ascetic beliefs which were not 
fostered by official theologians, who were chiefly bound up in the 
study of law, but which were publicly represented by these circles. 
Al-Jahiz gives extracts from the sermons of such men 4 and we do 
not hear that they were hindered in the exercise of their profession, 
which constituted a complementary element in the religious life 
of Islam. 


IV 

It was only the abuses and excesses of the qussas that were com¬ 
bated. Such measures as we hear of were directed against greedy 
imposters who had at heart not religious ends but the amusement 
of the masses by means of the invention and circulation of false 

1 Tab., II, p. 559. 

1 Ibn al-Mulaqqin (Leiden Ms., Warner no. 532), fol. na; Tahdkib, p. 741. 

3 K. al-Bayan, fol. mb [I, p. 368; the correct form of the name is ’Amr b. 
Fa’id and he spent thirty-four years on the explanation of the Koran, and died 
before finishing his task]. 

* Al-Jahi?., ibid, fol. 127b [II, p. 31] (e.g. 'Abd al-'Azl? al-Ghazz5I al-Qa$$). 
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traditions and fabulous elaborations of religious stories. The zeal 
of conservative theologians was directed against this section of 
religious legends, which was completely beyond religious control. 
We have information about this from comparatively ancient times. 
The earliest reference is a note from Sa'id b. Jubayr, preserved in al- 
Bukhari, 1 according to which a qass by the name of Nawf b. Fadala 
worked in Kufa. Ibn 'Abbas called him an ‘enemy of God ’{'aduww 
Allah )—who denied that Moses, who in the Koran was brought into 
connection with Khidr, was to be identified with the prophet of Israel. 
This report presumably refers later events to earlier days. 2 * As soon 
as the danger from such story-tellers to the proper preservation of 
traditions was realized, an attempt was made to discredit the 
beginnings of their profession by assigning them to the Kharijite 
D 64 ] camp.® But these street preachers, were persecuted only when, 
particularly in ‘Iraq, they increased at such a rate that Ibn ‘Awn 
(d. 151) could report that in the mosque at Ba§ra only one single 
group gathered round the teacher of legal science whereas countless 
groups flocked to hear the story-tellers, who filled the mosques. 4 
How credulous ordinary people were is seen from the following tale. 
The poet Kulthum b. ‘Amr al-‘Attabi, who lived in the time of 
Harun and al-Ma’mun, gathered the worshippers in a mosque of the 
capital and told them this hadlth: ‘He who can reach the tip of his 
nose with his tongue may be sure that he will not go to hell.' As on a 
signal all present stuck out their tongues attempting to find out 
whether they possessed this pass to paradise. 5 * It is understandable 
that the amusing and entertaining tales of the story-tellers were 
more attractive to the people than were the difficult material of 
professional theologians, especially as the story-tellers shrank from 
nothing which would draw the people. Al-Jahiz gives an example of 
the boundless frivolity in the tales of a narrator called Abu Ka‘b. 8 
Soon the governments issued edicts against story-tellers. In 279 it was 
announced in the streets of Baghdad that in neither streets nor mos¬ 
ques were story-tellers, astrologers or fortune-tellers to appear, and a 
little later, in 284, a similar order was made. 7 The company in which 


1 B. Tafsir, no. 163, to Sara 18:60. 

1 Here belongs also an account in al-Ya'qCbl, II, p. 270, according to -which 
al-IJasan corrected a man who worked as qass in front of the mosque of the 
Prophet at Medina by telling him that only the Prophet was entitled to this 
name. 

* Ibn al-Jawzi, fol. 18. 

4 Ibid., fol. xi. 

* Agh., XII, p. 5 . 

5 K. al-Hayawan, fol. 121b [III, 24-5]. 

7 Tab., Ill, pp. 2131, 3; 2165 passim: AbQ’l-Mahasin, II, p. 87, 2. In the last 

passage an la yaq'uda qadin must be corrected to yaqu$$a qaqqun. In this order 

book-dealers are also forbidden to sell philosophical and dialectical works. 
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street preachers are listed here clearly shows the view taken of them 
in official circles. A little while after the publication of these govern¬ 
ment orders, al-Mas*udI gives us a vivid description of the inclination 
of the populace in his day. ‘They only gather round bear-tamers 
and monkey-leaders . . . they follow false saints and workers of 
miracles, lend their ears to lying qussas or gape at someone con¬ 
demned to whipping or to the gallows.'* A document from the 
fourth century by the poet and belletrist Abu Dulaf al-Khazrajl [ 165 ] 
illuminates the cause which gave rise to these decrees even better 
than this description. This poet wrote a qasUa* which is highly 
instructive from the point of view of historians of culture. 8 He des¬ 
cribed in it the doings of the so-called mukaddin or B. Sasan,* 
the commentary on which is a mine of information on the social 
circumstances of those days. 1 * * * 5 * The B. Sasan are known from al- 
Hariri's XLIX Maqama (al-Sdsdmyya), the testament of Abu 
Zayd in which the latter initiates his son in the Sasanic arts.® The 
treatise by Abu Dulaf paints a picture of imposters, jugglers and 
tricksters of the worst type. Amongst the miraculous healers 7 8 
and amulet writers, the qussas also appear: 'Amongst us are those 
who tell of the Isra’il (commentary: legends of the prophets) or of 
"span by span" (shibran 'aid skibrin, i.e. short stories as big as a 
square span; such stories therefore are also called al-shibriyydt ); B 
then there are amongst us those who hand down isnads, whole 
libraries full.’® 

They also practise the following device, among others. They 
gather a large crowd and then one qass takes up his position at one 

1 Al-Mas'Cdi, V, p. 86. 

. * Before that al-Ahnaf al-'Ukbari, called ‘sha'ir al-mukaddln,’ had written a 
similar but shorter qa$lda which can be found in Yatlmat al-Dahr, II, p. 285. 

In both qafidas these imposters are introduced as speaking. 

8 But also from that of lexicography. From this piece the dictionary could 
be extraordinarily enriched with words and meanings which are not yet noted 
in supplements and appendices. 

* For the origin of the name, see the commentary to de Sacy’s edition of al- 
Harirl, 2nd ed., p. 23. 

8 This may serve to explain an interesting excerpt belonging to the literature, 
which Houtsma has reproduced from a Ms. of Amin, Cat. ar. Lugd. Batav., 

I, pp. 249-51 [al-Bayhaqi, al-Makasin ma'l-Masawl, ed. F. Schwally, pp. 624a!, 
cf. Schwally, ZA, 1912, pp. 420a.]. How these imposters allied themselves 
with is seen ibid., p. 250,12. 

8 Al-Bariri, ibid., pp. 659C 

7 Fakihat al-Khulafa’, p. 63, penult., likens a quack to AbCi Zayd and 
Sasan. 

8 Yatlmat al-Dahr, III, p, 179, I2fi. It might be tempting to interpret 'span 
by span’ by the fact that the quffds pretended to know the smallest details of 
the material of their stories (cf. ya'rif bi-shibr, ZDPV, p. 166). 

8 Wa-man yarwi’l-asdnlda wa-hashwa kuili qimfarin, Yatlmat al-Dahr III 
p. 184, 4. 
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end of the street and tells stories about the excellences of 'All, 1 

[1 66 ] and at the other end his colleague praises Abu Bakr beyond measure, 
'thus they lose neither the dirham of the NasibI 2 nor that of the 
Shl'T, and at the end they share among themselves the collected 
dirhams. 3 

This state of affairs obtained also later. In the sixth century the 
rhetorician Ibn al-Athir mentions ‘story-tellers' in one breath with 
jugglers [aL-musha' bidkin) A This combination is understandable 
when one reads Ibn al-Jawzfs description of the characteristics of 
members of this class in a treatise written about them at roughly the 
same time. There are amongst these people some who paint their 
faces with all manner of herbs in order to give themselves an 
ascetic appearance through its yellow colouring; others use smelling 
substances, in order to be able to shed tears at will; others even go to 
the lengths of throwing themselves from the pulpit—-which con¬ 
trary to custom they decorate with coloured rags, or, departing 
from the ways of oriental orators, they produce their false pathos 
through all kind of gestures, by pounding the pulpit, running up and 
down the steps, stamping their feet, etc. Others concentrate by 
elegant dress and smooth movements on attracting the women, 
thereby becoming the cause of frequent mischief. 6 

This arrogant appearance was matched by the contents of their 
sermons. Whereas the ‘story-tellers' of the earlier period had gained 
the indulgence of pious theologians by the morally and religiously 
edifying contents of their lectures, the street preachers of later times 
profaned religious subjects by using them for entertainment and 
amusement of their audiences; they tried to impress the uneducated 
populace with piquant etymologies 6 and other charlatanisms, and 
endeavoured to give themselves an air of engaging in serious research. 
Biblical legends embroidered with all kinds of anecdotes were the 
characteristic contents of their lectures. They loved to tell invented 
stories about biblical persons, and the branch of the Isra’Iliyyat— 
legends of persons in Israelitic times, which also penetrated into 
more serious exegetic works 7 —found its most eager promoters here. 
In this field too they endeavoured to attract and please by frivolous 

[ 167 ] exhibition of curiosities, giving themselves the appearance of being 
initiated into the most intimate details of sacred history. They left 
no question unanswered because it would have damaged their 

1 From p. 182, 4 from below: wa-minna‘l-na'il}u’l-mubkl, we learn that they 
also concerned themselves with lamentations for al-Husayn. 

1 Cf. ZDMG, XXXVI, p. 28 r, note 1. 

5 Yatimat al-Dahr, III, p. 182, ult. 

4 Al-Mathal al-SS’ir, p. 35. 

s Ibn al-Jawzi, fols. 101-6. 

6 Cf. Yaqttt, I, p. 293; II, p. 138. 

7 Itqan, 11 , p. 221, tawarikh Isra’Uiyya. 
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reputation before the populace if they had admitted their ignorance. 
A qass, for example, was able to give the name of the golden calf, 
and when asked from what source he had gathered this knowledge 
he gave ‘the book of 'Ami b. al-'As’ as the source of his learning. 1 
Another knew exactly the name of the wolf which had eaten Joseph. 
When it was pointed out to him that Joseph had not been eaten by 
a wolf, he escaped from his predicament with the answer: Well, then 
it was the name of the wolf who did not eat Joseph. 2 

They met learned theologians who exposed their imposture with 
similar pressure of mind. It is easily understood that professional 
theologians became their sworn enemies; since people everywhere 
streamed to the ‘story-teller', much as, above, we saw it happen in 
Basra, and their lectures were much better attended than those of 
trained theologians, who thus saw dangerous rivals in the story¬ 
tellers. By means of tricks such as we have just seen these latter 
endeavoured to be regarded as ‘scholars’ in the eyes of the people, 
and they were more highly Tespected than professional theologians. 
Abu Hanlfa’s mother sought advice about a religious question. She 
first approached her famous son, but was not satisfied with his answer 
and made him accompany her to the story-teller Zara'a, and only 
when this man confirmed Abu Hanlfa’s judgement in his presence 
did she rest content.® But not all qussas were so deferential to 
acknowledged scholars as Zara'a. Usually they met theologians 
with great sang froid, and the laugh was usually on their side. We 
have already had examples of this and many could be added. 

This mutual relationship also appears in a number of anecdotes to 
which it gave rise. The traditionist al-Sha'bi {d. 103), it is said, 
noticed one Friday in Palmyra that all the people gathered round an 
old man with a long beard and took notes of his lecture. Amongst 
other things he spoke, prefacing his words with long isndd going back 
to the Prophet, of the two trumpets of the day of judgement. Two 
blasts would be given on these trumpets: one would prostrate 
everyone into lifeless stupor and the other blast would wake them to 
a new life. The traditionist could not bear this falsification of 
Koranic eschatology and reprimanded the story-teller for having 
made two trumpets out of one. But the latter replied: ‘You evil¬ 
doer, how dare you deny what I have on the authority of a correct 
traditional chain from the mouth of the Prophet?' He then picked up 
his shoe and gave the signal to beat al-Sha‘bl, and his audience, 
taking the hint, did not stop beating him until he swore that God 
had created thirty trumpets. 4 Even though this tale may not be 
historical it nevertheless illustrates the relationship of learned 

1 Al-Mubarrad, p. 356; al-'Iqd, II, p. 151; cf. also al-Mas'Udi, IV, pp. 23, 26. 

* Ibn al-Jawzi, fol. 129. 

* Ibid., fol. 124. « Ibid., fol. 107. 
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^ theologians to story-tellers and the role of the populace in the many 

(encounters of these two classes. Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari came 
into a similar situation because of his energetic proceeding against a 
- lying story-teller. A qdss preached to the populace about all manner 
of nonsense. Among other things he explained the words of the 
Koran (17:81) by saying that God had made room for Muhammed 
upon His throne next to Him. When al-Tabari heard of this un- 
Islamic doctrine he thought it his duty to protest against such 
heresy and even wrote upon his front door: ‘Praised be God who 
/ needs no company and has no one sitting on His throne with Him.' 

When the Baghdad mob saw this inscription directed against their 
) favourite street-theologian, they besieged the house of the much 
! respected Imam and threw stones against the door so that the 
entrance was blocked with stones. 1 

From all this it will be seen that the existence and effectiveness 
of such a class of preachers represented a real danger to the integrity 
of the hadlth and that their irresponsibility had a large share in the 
invention and 1 circulation of false traditions. In early times these 
preachers were largely to be found in 'Iraq and further towards 
Central Asia, whereas there were fewer of them in the Hijaz. It is 
reported that Malik b. Anas forbade them to appear in the mosques 
of Medina. 2 They were also fairly rare in the Maghrib, an area where 
a strict adherence to tradition predominated. 3 The falsification of 
tradition by these people differs from the methods previously 
[ 169 ] described in that the qussds had no political, religious or party bias 
in mind, but they were merely concerned with the edification and 
entertainment of their listeners and, it may be added, the material 
gains which they derived from their activity among the common 
people. Since they were particularly out for material gain, there was 
of course professional jealousy amongst them. ‘The qdss does not 
love the qdss’ is a proverbial saying. 4 Collection of money appears 
always to have been the aftermath of such street preaching; at 
least it would seem so from the report which was later ascribed to 
the companion ‘Imran b. Hasin. The latter passed a qdss who begged 
from his audience after his recitation from the Koran. ‘Imran 
quoted this word of the Prophet when witnessing the scene: ‘He who 
reads the Koran should thereby invoke God, but there will come 
people who will use the Koran as an opportunity for begging.’ 5 6 

1 Al-SuyUfi, Tahdhlr al-Khawaf j (Leiden Ms., Warner, no. 474), iols. 46-79. 

Cap. VII. 

a Ibid., Cap. IX. 

* Al-Muqaddasi, p. 236, 18. 

* Yatlniat al-Dahr, III, p. 3, 17 [al-Maydani, II, 304]. 

6 AI-TirmidhI, II, p. lai. In Ibn al-Jawzi, fols. 147-9 very interestin g 
examples are quoted. 
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Kawwaza was the term used to denote this special form of collecting 
money; the person who was charged with the collection was called 
mukawwiz (add to the dictionaries) and how artfully these collections 
were made can be seen in a description from the fourth century. 1 
The ordinary people had such faith in the qussas that they were 
even used for saying prayers; a father makes a qdss pray for the 
return of his son—for payment of course. 2 These people appear als o 
to have been busy with a kind pf trade in indulgences in the fifth 
century. 3 

Even in modern times there could be found such freelance prea¬ 
chers in Muslim cities. 4 Schack in his diary from Damascus in 1870 
says: ‘The most interesting thing was a characteristic scene which I 
witnessed (in the Umayyad mosque). A sheikh leaned against a 
pillar, holding forth with lively gesticulations, in the midst of a 
large audience surrounding him. My guide said that he was no 
clergyman but a man from the people who preached edifying 
sermons to the worshippers and collected money for this.’ Schack 
is reminded by this scene of Abu Zayd, the hero of the Maqdmas 
of al-Haiin, s and in fact the XLI Maqama describes corresponding [ 170 ] 
scenes (the preacher of penitence and the boy collecting money in 
Tinnls, partly also the XI, where Abu Zayd preaches a moralistic 
sermon at the cemetery md then collects money from bystanders.) 8 


v 

Yet another sort of imposter must be mentioned in this context. 
This will show that Joseph Balsamo had predecessors some centuries 
before him in Asia. We are referring to the mu'ammarin , 7 the long- 
lived ones. They belong to the chapter of the inner history of the 
hadlth, for the adventurers called mu'ammarin recited traditions 
from direct contact with the Prophet. In this they had an 
task than other inventors of hadiths, who also had to invent an 
isndd which brought their saying into contact with the Prophet. 
The long-lived ones’ pretended to be 'companions of the Prophet’ 
and therefore had no need to devise connecting chains between 
their information and Muhammed’s communication. Thus they 
escaped fault-finding criticism if they were fortunate in obtaining 

1 Yatlmat al-Dahr, III, p. 178,2. 

1 YaqQt, II, p. 123. 

* Ibn al-Jawzl, fol. 115. 

* E.g., for Bukhara, Petermann’s Geogr. Mitteilungen, 1889, p. 269a. 

6 Ein halbes Jahrhundert. Erimtemngen it. Aufzeichnungen, III, p. 191. 

* Ed. de Sacy, 2nd ed., p. 129. 

7 [Goldziher wrote a monograph on the mu'ammarUn, as an introduction to 
hi3 edition of Abil HStim al-Sijistani’s book on the subject: Abkandlungen zur 
arabischen Philologie, II, Leiden, 1899J 
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credence for their claim of having- had personal contact with the 
Prophet. We shall see that they often succeeded in finding gullible 
audiences for their swindle. 

The quality of extraordinary longevity is a motive which is often 
mentioned without a theological context in fables about Arab anti¬ 
quity. The poet and tribal hero Zuhayr b. Janab is made to attain 
45° years of age, his grandfather is reputed to have lived 650 years. 1 
One of the heroes of the ‘Antar cycle, Durayd b. al-Simma al~ 
Khath'ami, is according to the fable, at the time with which the 
Sira deals, already 450 years old and he continues to live for quite a 
while, since he lived till the epoch of the Prophet. 2 It is true that he 
described himself in a poem dating near the Islamic period as an 
old man 'between ninety and a hundred years’. 3 At that age the 
millstone of wars' (rahd al-Jtarl), as he was called, was a broken old 
man, the object of the special care of the tribe which venerated him 
[ 171 ] highly. The fabulous idea of longevity is often met with in traditions 
about the heroes of the Jaliiliyya, 4 * and philologists have collected 
the material for this chapter of ancient Arab traditions. 6 Such 
traditions, preserved thanks to the philologists, were much em¬ 
broidered by popular hyperbole and the Arab audiences were thus 
conditioned to listen to communications such as the one which a 
later rawi of the 'Antar romance was able to tell to his audience 
without being laughed at. According to him one of the transmitters 
of the legends of the 'Antar cycle, al-'A?ma% reached the age of 
670, of which 400 years were spent in the time of the Jahiliyya.® This 
was to compensate for the anachronism that the rdwl had been 
acquainted with the subjects of his stories as an eyewitness. The 
story-teller of Mu'awiya, ‘Abld b. Shariya, also reached 300 years 
of age, according to legend. 7 

1 Agh., XXI, pp. 99, 4; 100, 20 [Th. Noldeke, WZKM, 1896, p. 354; G. 
Jacob, Arabisches Beduinenleben, 2nd ed., p. xix,] 

* Strat 'Antar, VI, p. 73; VIII, p. 20; XX, pp. 114, 143; of. Ill, p. 3. 

3 Agh., IX, p. 12, 21, 

* Philologists and historians of literature count, however, among the 

mu'ammarun people who reached the age of 120-150 years (Sinan b. Abl 
Haritlia reached 150, al-A'Iam to Zuhayr, ed. Landberg, Turaf, p. 175, 7), 
Agh., IV, p. 3. 7- 

6 The book most often quoted is the A'. aUMu'ammartn by Aba Hatim al- 
SijistSni (d. 255) from which there are many extracts in the Khizanai al-Adab. 
[It has already been pointed out that this book was subsequently published 
by Goldziher himself.] 

* Siyat 'Antar, VI, p. 138; cf. ZDMG, XXXII, p. 342; Wellhausen, Pro¬ 
legomena zur Geschichle Israels, 3rd ed., p. 378. 

7 Ibn al-Kalbi, in al-IJariri, DurrcU al-Ghawwas, ed. Thorbecke, p. 55, 
penult. [The correct form of the name is 'Ubayd b. Sharya, cf. Goldziher, 
Abhandungen, II, pp. 40S. of the Arabic text, pp. 2gfi. of the notes; See also 
GAL S I, p. too.] 
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Arising from popular fable, belief in the existence of mu'ammarln 
entered the religious field. What in fable was assumed as a possibility 
in ancient times, religions sentiment of the people made into a true 
fact concerning contemporaries. The earliest trace of this type of 
mu'ammarln, who used their alleged gift of grace for irresponsible 
hadlth stories (i.e., not subject to isnad), is to be found at the end of 
the third or beginning of the fourth century. A certain 'Uthman b. 
al-Khatfab, with the nick-name Ibn Abl'l-Dunya (d. 327), pretended 
to have known 'All personally and a scroll of traditions of which he 
was the author was handed down by many people. 1 

Not long afterwards, in the year 329, we hear amongst the 
Andalusian Muslims of a certain Man?ur b. Hizim whose father was 
said to have been a mawld of the Prophet, and Mansur himself 
claimed to have been a boy whilst 'Uthman and 'A’isha were still 
alive. 2 A younger contemporary, Ja' far b. Nestor al-Rumi, who made 
capital out of the credulousness of the masses in the district of 
Farab about the year 350, went even farther. He said in one of his 
stories: ‘I was in the Prophet’s company at the battle of Tabuk 
when he lost his riding whip. I dismounted, fetched the whip and 
handed it to the Prophet who rewarded me with the words: ‘May 
God extend your life.’ Thus I am alive 320 years after this blessing,’ 3 
he concludes. India and Central Asia appear to have been the chief 
scenes for the operations of such impostors. A prince Sarbatak from 
India is mentioned who, at the alleged age of 725 years, pretended 
to have been the Indian prince to whom the Prophet had sent his 
missionaries. He claimed to have seen the Prophet twice, in Mecca 
and in Medina. He is said to have died in the year 333 aged 894 
years.* The book of Ibn Hajar al- l * AsqalanI on the ‘Companions of 
the Prophet’ is rich in material on such alleged Companions. 6 The 
credulous people could be expected to believe such things as the 
following: The caliph al-Nasir met in the year 576 a small Arab 
tribe on one of his hunting expeditions to the desert. Its oldest 
members waited upon the caliph, kissed the ground before him and 
offered him what food they could produce. Then they said: ‘O 
Commander of the Believers, we own a treasure which we should like 

1 Ibn al-Athlr, VIII, p. rz6, A.H. 327. [New materials about him in Ab¬ 
handlungen, II, pp. lxvii-viii; he is sometimes called ‘All b. 'UthmSn b. al- 
Khattab.] 

’ Al-Maqqari, II, p. 6, where other such phenomena are also described. 

3 Ibn Hajar. I, p. 549. [For further references see Abhandlungen, II, p. 
LXVIII.] 

* Ibid, II, p. 354. [Further references in Abhandlungen , II, p. lxxv where 
there is added yet another example from the fifth century, Mu’amuras al- 

Maw§ill. 

* Ibid., I, p. 538, the poem by Jahma b.' Awf al-DawsI, where he sings of his 
own longevity (he was 360 years old). 
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to offer to you as a gift. We are all the sons of a man who is still with 
us though he is a contemporary of the Prophet and helped in making 
the “ditch”. His name is Jubayr b. al-Haiith.’ The caliph asked for 
the old man to be shown to him and he was brought in a cradle. 1 
About the same time a §ufi by the name of al-Rabi' b. Mahmud 
from Mardin indulges in the same sort of swindle: he claimed in the 
year 599 that he was an immediate Companion of the prophet. 2 * 

The most extravagant swindler of this kind was however an Indian 
[ 173 ] Muslim called Ratan b. Abd ‘Allah who died in the year 632 (709 
according to others). 8 He claims that he was already sixteen years 
old when he, the pagan, had a revelation by a vision of the Prophet’s 
appearance in Hijaz. He made long and wearisome journeys to see 
the chosen man and it was granted to him to carry in his arms, on 
the way between Jidda and Mecca, Muhammed, who was then but a 
small boy. As a reward for this he was chosen by providence to 
become a Muslim Methuselah. He spread about three hundred 
traditions which he claimed to have obtained from the Prophet 
himself. 4 * * * Amongst these are sayings which are obvious in their Shl'ite 
bias, e.g. one on the merits of mourning on the day of ‘Ashiira. This 
Ratan impressed many of the most learned men of his time, who 
believed his fables. Ibn Hajar lists a number of scholars who came to 
India from various parts of the Islamic world, even from Spain, 
especially to see this man. Al-KutubI preserved the description by a 
Muslim from Khurasan, who visited Ratan in India, of his discussion 
with him. 8 Ratan’s son Mahmud became, after the death of the 
remarkable old man, a source of elaborations on the fables of Baba 
Ratan.® He told of his father that he was present at the split¬ 
ting of the moon, at the ‘Battle of the Ditch’, and at other famous 
events of the epoch of the Prophet. 

Scholars like the great lexicographer Majd al-Dln al-ShlrazI, 
the author of the Qamus, and the famous Khalil al-Safadl believed in 
the possibility of Ratan’s role and as a companion defended him in 
the literature against al-Dhahabl who, proceeding from the dogma 
that none of the Prophet’s companions survived the first century, 
took the trouble to contest the legend of Ratan in a special treatise 
Kasr wathan Ratan (the destruction of the idol of Ratan). ‘He who 
believes in this miracle of the world and is convinced that Ratan 

1 Ibid, I, p. 543. 

s Ibid, I, p. 1083. 

s [Seethe detailed study by J. Horovitz, ‘Baba Ratan, the saint of Bhatinda,’ 
JPHS, II, pp. 97S., and M. ShafT’s article ‘Ratan’ in El, Suppl.] 

4 Here belong probably the A hadlth Rataniyya, Leiden MS., Warner no. 

957(5)* Cat- IV, P- mi; Ahhvardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 184, no. 1387; p. 2x4, no. 

i486 [and a Ms. in Lucknow, see Horovitz, l.c. p. 1x2]. 

* Fawdi al-Wafayai, I, p. 162. 

* Ibn Hajar, I, pp. 1086-1106. 
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has lived all this time cannot be cured. Let him know that I am the 
first to deny it. Ratan was an old swindler, a dajjdl, a liar, who 
fobbed off the people with enormous lies and thus perpetrated a 
mischievous infamy! May God punish him.’ 1 Ibn Hajar also fought 
this pious lie in his detailed discussion of the Ratan fables and their [ 174 ] 
literature: ‘Ratan himself was a great liar, but not content with that 
people liberally invented lies and absurdities about him.’ 2 —At 
about the same time a swindler named Abu'l-Hasan al-Ra’i was 
active in Turkestan. He also maintained in the seventh century that 
he was a long-lived companion of the Prophet and said that he lifted 
the Prophet up in the night when the moon split for his sake. 
Though prudent traditionists put such people without hesitation 
on the list of forgers, or as they call them, dajjals, 3 they themselves 
were well able to play on the credulousness of men, as the example 
of Ratan showed. Such pretence brought great advantages, as to.be 
a Companion of the Prophet was the highest dignity obtainable. 

The person and honour of such people were considered untouchable, 
and to slight them would have been considered a capital crime. 


AI-KutnbI, op. cit., p, 163. 
Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 88. 

See above, p. 127, note 8. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


TALAB AL-HADITH 


I n the beginning of its development the hadith had local character. 
It had its origin in Medina and from there was carried to all the 
provinces of Islam. On the other hand there is a large part of it which 
developed independently in the provinces. The pions in all lands 
circulated sayings of the Prophet, partly such as were current as 
prophetic teachings at the cradle of the sunna and partly such as 
only developed in the provinces in support for some doctrine which 
grew up in particular circles there. The Muslim critics themselves 
point out the local character of many hadlths. 1 If theologians of a 
particular province wished to fill the gaps in the tradition of their 
home, they had no other recourse but travel to gain the opportunity 
of becoming personally acquainted with the hadlths of other pro¬ 
vinces (see above p. 42). The form of valid hadlths which was 
sanctioned by custom demanded that the transmitters (hamala) 
of the desired hadlths had to be visited personally, 2 in order to be 
able to spread sayings obtained from them in their name. The 
[ 176 ] tradition with its whole isnad was taken over, thus entitling one to 
add one’s own name as the last link in the chain of transmitters. 
Any other form of taking over traditions was considered abnormal. 
It is said with disapproval that Ibn Lahl'a (d. 174) listened to his 
pupils reading traditions that he had not collected personally. 2 
In order to possess a tradition in authenticated forms it was neces¬ 
sary to meet those who were its ‘carriers'. 4 ‘ Iraq! scholars liked to 

1 A few examples from Abu Dawud: I, p. 10: badha min sunan ahl al-Sham 
lam yashrakhum flha a!tad; p. 88: infarada ahl Misr ; p. 175: min sunan ahl 
al-Basra allddhl iafarradu bihi; p. 241: hadith Jfimsl (that it was forbidden to 
fast on Saturdays); II, p. 155: minima infarada bihi ahl al-Madlna (that the 
Prophet had fixed no exact punishments— hadd —for those who infringed the 
prohibition of wine) etc. Different hadlths are handed on from the same man in 
two different provinces and the critics judge them differently. Al-Bukhari 
says: Ahl al-Sham yarwuna 'an Zuhayr b. Muhammad mandhlr wa-ahl al- 
'Iraq yarwuna 'anhu a hadith muqdraba, al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 60, II, p. 225, 1. 

2 AbO’l Mahasin, I, p. 475, 2. 

3 Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 253, s.v. 

4 'Abd b. Hamid handed down a hadith in the name of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Sa'd of Rayy. Yaljya. b. Mu’in who was present asked: 'Does not 'Abd al- 
Rahman intend to undertake the fyajj himself so that we may be able to hear 
the hadith from him?', al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 233, top. 
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make use of the pilgrimage to the holy places in order to hear 
Hijazi traditions from the pious men living there; 1 these traditions 
were occasionally different from those current in their homeland, 
as we saw before. 

Much attention was paid to taking over and then handing down 
all that important men transmitted in direct line from them or 
from those who could listen to them. Many journeys were undertaken 
to satisfy this desire. Ahmad b. Musa al-Jawallqi from Ahwaz 
(210-306), usually known as ‘Abdan, travelled to Basra every time he 
heard of a tradition transmitted by Ayyub al-Sakhtiyani, in order 
to obtain these traditions from men who gathered them immedi¬ 
ately at the source. Altogether' he made that journey eighteen 
times. 2 

Religious proverbs and stimulating sayings 3 praise journeys 
fi talab al-'ibn, for the purpose of seeking knowledge, even if the 
journey should lead as far as China. By al-'ilm, knowledge, is meant 
in such sayings religious knowledge transmitted from really early 
times: hadith and sunna. 4 To the companion Abu’l-Darda' is attri¬ 
buted this confession (which in effect belongs to a later time): ‘If 
the explanation of a passage in the book of God presented me with 
any difficulties and I heard of a man in Birk al-Ghumad—an in- [ 177 ] 
accessible spot in Southern Arabia, which in ancient times was 
used proverbially as the furthest end of the Arabian continent 5 — 
who was able to explain this passage, I would not shrink from the 
journey there.' 6 ‘He who departs in the search of knowledge is on 
“God’s path” (sabtt Allah) until he returns,' i.e. he gains the same 
merit as he who offers his life in the war of faith; 7 ‘the angels spread 
their wings over him and all creatures pray for him, even the fish 
in the water.’ 8 

It would be useless to list examples of the great interchange 
between outlying provinces which resulted from such journeys of 
study. From one end of the Islamic world to the other, from al- 

1 Agh., XIX, p. 35, 4 (Sufyan b. 'Uyayna), cf. al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 196 bottom, 

'AH b. al-Madini (d. 234): hajajtu fcajjatan wa-laysa li himrn.atv.ti ilia, an asma'a 
etc. 

2 Yaqut, I, p. 414. 

* Al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 269, 19, in connection with the story that someone 
undertook the journey to investigate the sunna in respect of the mass al- 
kkuffayn. 

* Ibid., II, p. 160, 12: inna hadhi’l-'ilm—tliis is the sunna, cf. above, p. no. 
note 4., al-qawl fi’l-Qur’ani bighayri 'ilmin; N.B. al-Tirmidhi, ibid, p. 25, 19: 
by jama.'a is meant: akl al-fiqh wa’l-'ilm wa'I-fradlth. 

■ YaqQt, I, pp. 589! 

8 Jazlrat al-'Arab, ed. D. H. Muller, p. 204. 

7 Al-Tirmidhl, II, p. ro8, cf. Kremer, Culturgesch., II, p. 437. 

* Ibn Maja, p. 20. [For the praise of 'ilm cf. also Wensinck, Handbook, slv. 
'knowledge' (N.B. not 'science'},] 
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Andalus to Central Asia, wandered diligent men gathering traditions 
in order to be able to pass them on to their audiences. 1 This was the 
only possible way of obtaining in their authentic form traditions 
which were scattered in the most diverse provinces. The honorific 
al-rahhala or al-jawwal is hardly ever absent from the names of 
traditionists of recognized importance. 2 The title tawwaf al-aqallm, 
wanderer in all zones, 3 is no mere hyperbole for these travellers, who 
included people who could say of themselves that they had traversed 
the East and West four times. 4 These men do not travel in all these 
countries in order to see the world or to gain experience but only to 
see the preservers of traditions in all these places and to hear and 
profit by them, ‘like the bird who alights on no tree without picking 
[ 178 ] at the leaves.’ 3 * It is said of these men that they are famed for the 
talab, e i.e. for active search and investigation of hadiths (min al- 
mashhurin bi'l-talabfi’l-rihla ). 7 


n 

These journeys also yielded important results for the practical 
development of the hadith in Islam. Because of the ever increasing 
amount of journeys for the taldb, theologians succeeded in inserting 
the particular provincial traditions into the general, more and more 
uniform, framework of the hadith. Without their success the concept 
of collections of hadiths would hardly have been possible. The third 
century is the time when the distinction of local traditions begin to 
have only theoretical importance for criticism; they are all—provided 
that their isnads are unimpeachable—incorporated into the corpus of 
traditions and all are considered of equally binding force. Only critics 
continue to differentiate the provenance of separate sayings, but 
this has no influence upon their position within the system of sources 
for orthodox living. 

By this eclectic proceeding some points which previously had been 
particular to only limited sections of Islam became of more general, 

1 Cf. Tab. Buff', VII, no. 76; VIII, no. 19; XIII, no. 53, etc. 

1 It is obvious that it is an even greater honour to be able to say of some¬ 
one that he is the aim of all journeys of {alibln from all countries, Yaqut I, 
p. 694, ult. ‘that because of him (i.e. to get to him) the arm-pits or livers of 
animals are beaten' {tutfrrab ilayhi abat or akbad al-matly), see above, p. 142; 
cf. Agh., I, p. 34, 3 from below; al-Mubarrad, p. 571, 12; rulflat al-dunya {but 
de voyage de tout le monde ); Ibn Battuta, I, p. 253. 

‘ Cf. the expression: akhu safarin jawwabu ardin., Agh., I, p. 38, 1 ('Umar 
b. Abl Eabl’a). 

‘ Tab. Buff., X, no. 17; XII, no. 58. 

‘ Ibid., IX, no. 9. 

« Ibid., VI. no. 17: VIII, no. 21. 

7 YaqOt, III, p. 528, 9. [For the extended travels of the traditionist cf 
also al-Ghazali, IhyS’, Book XVII: ddab al-safar.] 
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sometimes even overwhelming, importance and made possible the 
development of a uniform sunna for the Islamic world in very many, 
though not all fields. Before that there could be no question of a uni¬ 
form sunna in Islam. 

If we enter the Jami 1 al-Azhar in Cairo through the 'door of the 
barbers' (bdb al-muzayyinin ) 1 the inscription on this gate (against a 
background of intertwining arabsques) will attract attention. It 
says: Inna’ l-a'mdla bi’l-niyyati wa-M-kulli'mra’in ma nawd, i.e. 
verily, actions are judged by their intention and every man has 
what he has intended. This saying of the Prophet is considered to 
be one of the most important principles of Islam. As such it is. not 
only the first of the ‘forty traditions’ of al-Nawawi (al-Arba'in cd- 
Nawawiyya) but before that) 2 it is mentioned as one of the four 
basic doctrines around which Islam revolves ( madar al-islam). [ 179 ] 
Though the saying originally has a moral import 3 and measures the 
ethical worth of a religious act by its intention, 4 * the theologians (who 
like to produce a guiding principle from amongst the vast sum of 
traditions which usually only offer concrete cases and judgements) 
have applied this sentence as a supreme principle in the treatment of 
religious and legal questions 6 * and have even attached to it a lot of 
silly casuistry unworthy of this lofty ethical thought. 8 

This principle, which rules the whole theory of Law, was not 
always known in all Islam (so far as expression in a tradition is 

1 Cf. Ebers, Aegypten in Bild «, Wort, II, p. 72. 

* Cf. al-Fashanl, al-Majatis al-Saniyya, p. 5. (allegedly from Abu Dawfld}; 

these four doctrines were epitomized by an Andalusian (5th cent.) in an 
instructive epigram (Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 238, no. 541); the niyya tradition in a 
poem by Aba Ja'far from Elvira (al-Maqqarf, I, p. 928). 

* This is obvious from the full version of the saying which has the addition 
that departure abroad is pleasing only in the case of one who has undertaken 
it in the name of God, but not of him who intends worldly aims {dunya yu§t- 
buhu). 

1 Al-Muwafta’, II, p. 21; inna-ttaha qad avtiqa'a ajrahu 'aid qadri niyyatihi ; 
for intention in. jihad, al-Nasa% p. 77; cf. al-Darimi, p. 318. 

6 The principle is also mainly mentioned in connection with such legal 
questions to prove that a legal formula (e.g. manumissio or repudium) is only 
of practical consequence if it is uttered with the intention of this result: 

B. 'Atq, no. 6, Taldq, no. 11, Ayman, no. 21, H-iyal, no. 1, Mandqib al-Anfar, no. 

45, Abii DawUd, I, p. 218, al-Nasa'I, I, p. 8, II, pp. 41, 81; cf. also the teaching 
of Ibrahim al-Nakha'i by which reservatio mentalis is to be excluded by oath, 
al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 253, 8 from below. It is quoted in the name of the Imam 
al-Shafi'i that the niyya- hadith is applicable in 70 chapters of law, in Ahlwardt, 

Berl. Cat. II, p. 165, no. 1362. [Cf. also Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. 'intention'; 
idem, ‘Die intente in recht, ethick en mystiek der semitische volken,’ in 
Versl. Med. Ak. Amst., Ser. 5, IV, pp. iopff., idem, s.v. 'Nlya' in El.] 

* Thus, e.g., it is reasoned that by this principle the intention to redeem a 
promise cancels the omission to do so, al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 105. Such casuistical 
applications of this principle are to be found in Tahdhlb, p, 729; aI-Qas{a.lIanI, 

IV, pp. 3472- 
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concerned). In earlier times it was transmitted in Medina 1 only and, 
as is expressly stated, was known 'neither in ‘Iraq, 2 Mecca or Yemen, 
nor in Syria or Egypt.' 3 Only the eclectic tendency in the use of 
traditions of later days caused it to penetrate into the general 
hadlth and become an authoritative principle of Muslim legal science. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdl of Basra {d. 198) says: ‘It would be desir¬ 
able to include this sentence in every chapter {bob) of legal teaching.’ 4 


in 

The example of the niyya tradition serves to show the reader how 
particularistic teaching of single provinces could become authorita¬ 
tive rules for the whole of Islam through the intercourse which led 
to the rise of the collections in the third century. We must say at the 
outset that the canonical collections are not critically sorted or 
methodically arranged collections of hadlths which the collectors 
selected from existing literature. The hadlths from which the authors 
chose, the many thousands of sayings from which they compiled 
those which were valid according to their judgement, had been 
brought together by them on extensive travels. Al-Bukhari made use 
of a thousand sheikhs 5 in all parts of the Islamic world. It was his 
task to investigate their trustworthiness and that of their authorities. 
The same is true of the other authorities of the body of traditions 
used in the compilations. 8 

The rise of this literature brought no end to independent collecting, 

1 There it seems to have been especially the Qadi Yahya b. SaTd al-An^ari 
(d. 143) who propagated it and M3.1ik is said to have taken it from him; 
al-Tinnidhi, I, p. 310, 14. It is remarkable that even in al-Muwatta' this 
principle is applied to concrete cases only. There it is not transmitted in 
an abstract form, but it is found with express reference to Yahya. b. SaTd in 
ShaybanI, p. 401, at the end of Bab al-Nawddir. The same Shay ban! also 
mentions the niyya tradition in his work on the law of war, WJL, XL, p. 49, 
no. 6[I, p. 9]. 

* According to Aba Hanifa (‘Iraqi trend) the niyya is uot required for the 
validity of manumissio or repudium, al-Qastallani, IV, p. 349. 

* Ibn Hibban, in al-Jurjani, introduction to al-Tirmidhl (Delhi, 1849). 

* Al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 310, 14. 

* Tahdhlb, p. 93. 

* [Al-Bukhari, and the other authors of the canonical collections, have, 
however, also used written sources, on the one hand earlier compilations of 
hadlth—of which a number, such as the JamV of Ma'mar b. Rashid, the 
Mujannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq, and the collection of al-Humaydi, have lately 
been partially recovered—on the other, books by philologists. Cf. for these 
questions M. F. Sezgin, 'Hadis musannafat inin medbdei ve Ma'mer b. Rasid 
‘in Cami'iy Turkiyat Mecmuast. XII, pp. 115S.; idem, Btthari’nin kaynaklan 
hakkinda arastirmalar, Istanbul, 1956; M. Hamidullah, 'Eine Handschrift der 
Sunan von SaTd b. Mansur, des Lehrers von Muslim,’ Die Well des Islams, 1962, 
pp. 2 5 ff.] 
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which could only be furthered by talab journeys. It was not desired 
to learn from books only. Books are for practical use; he who 
wishes to gain the merit of seeking for the Prophet's words must 
hunt these out from 'the mouths of the carriers’. Some of the 
examples quoted above relate to the time when many systematical 
works were already in circulation. 

Abu 'Abd Allah b. Manda (d. 395), it is related with some exu¬ 
berance, brought back forty camel-loads 1 of books and notes from [ 181 ] 
his journeys. The title khattam al-rafyhalin, 'the ul tim ate of travellers’, 2 3 
does not mean that this kind of talab al-hadlth comes to an end with 
him, but merely indicates the supreme rank which Ibn Manda 
occupies among those practising this kind of study. Until quite late 
centuries it is the ambition of the pious Muslim to be a 'bearer of 
the hadlth’. This he becomes not by studying the literature but by 
obtaining hadlths at first hand from other 'bearers’. 

The more material was piled up of older and younger hadlths 
the more did the zeal for talab have to concentrate upon exotic 
matter. It is therefore not surprising that people who possessed 
such exotic traditions, to obtain which others willingly undertook 
long journeys with their inevitable toil, did not offer their wares for 
nothing out of piety, but made a paying business out of their 
privileged position of possessing such traditions in a form which 
seemed authentic. Already at an early date we find disapproving 
remarks about people who used religious teaching as a means to 
gain money. 'Ubada b. al-Samit taught the AM al-Suffa the Koran, 
and one of his pupils sent him a bow as his fee. The pious teacher 
asked the Prophet whether he might be permitted to accept this 
gift with the intention of using it in religious wars. The Prophet is 
made to answer; ‘If you desire to obtain for yourself a necklace of 
hell-fire you may accept the gift.’ 8 When the teaching of the Koran 
began to become a source of maintenance for professional teachers 
it did not take long to find authorities for the permissibility of the 
acceptance of material reward. 4 * * 

The handing-down of hadlths sank to the level of a business 
very early. Talab journeys favoured the greed of those who suc¬ 
ceeded in pretending to be a source of the hadlth, and with increasing 

1 For this kind of quantitative definition in literature see BeitrUge zur 
Geschichte der Sprachgelehrsamkeit bei den Ardber (1873), fasc. 3 pp. 39I 
Wiqr ba'ir is in such definitions (cf. Agh., XIX, p. 34, 14; wiqr bukhti, Abd'l- 
Mahasin, I, p, 535, 7) not always a camel load, i.e. as much as a camel can 
carry but also the weight of a camel; see Agh. , XIX, p. 128, 4,5. 

2 Tab. Buff., XIII, no. 29. 

3 Abli DawQd, II, p. 62; the same phrase in another connection, al-Tirmidhi, 

I, p. «4; cf. Abtl’l-Mahasin, I, p. 541, 13; [Ibn Maja, Tijardt ; no. 8, cf. also B. 

Ijara, no. 16]. 

* Cf. proofs in Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat.i I, pp. 53a and 168b. 
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demand sprang up an ever increasing desire to be paid in cash for the 
hadiths supplied. As early as the second century Shu' ba can describe 
this scene: I saw [Yazld b. Sufyan] Abu’l-Muhazzam in the mosque 
of Thabit al-Bunani crouching on the floor; if anyone had offered 
him but twopence he would have transmitted seventy hadiths in 
[ 182 ] return. 1 We nevertheless met this hadlth-beggar as an authority on 
canonical collections. He claimed to have spent ten years in the 
company of Abu Hurayra and to be able to spread the sayings of the 
Prophet in his name. 2 * More serious people disapprove, in accordance 
with the tradition of earlier times, of the greed of transmitters and 
hold forth against those ‘who take [payment] for the hadith of 
God's emissary’ {ya’khudhUna)? Even the ‘old books' are for this 
purpose cited as authorities for this disapproval. 'Allimmajjanan 
kama. ‘ullimta majjanan, ‘teach for nothing as you were taught for 
nothing'; this law is cited with good reason 4 from those books. ‘By 
mobs (al-ghawgha) 5 are meant those who write down hadiths in 
order to take other people’s money.' 6 The theosophist Abu Sulayman 
al-Darani lists the writing of hadiths amongst those things which 
materialistic people exploit for their enrichment. 7 All this was the 
result of the long journeys which some people undertook in order to 
obtain new hadiths. 

Many examples could be found in the history of Islamic literature 
of the strange ways in which these travellers hunted out new hadiths. 
Abu’l-Qasim b. 'Abd al-Warith al-Shirazi (d. 485) on his journey 
from Baghdad to Mosul reached a village called Sarifun in ‘Iraq 
(near ‘Ukbara). He spent the night in the local mosque. The next 
day Abu Muhammad al-Sarifini led the prayer. At the end of them 
the traveller approached the Imam and asked him whether he had 
heard any hadiths. Abu Muhammad replied that his father had 
introduced him to Abu Hafs ai-Kattani and Ibn Habbaba and other 
transmitters of traditionists; he had heard a number of things 
from them and also owned booklets where he had written them down. 
He was very willing to show these books to the traveller. When 
looking through them the latter found one which contained all the 

1 Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 252, r. 

! Al-Tirmidhi, I, pp. 194. 24 1 - 

* In al -Khapb-al-Baghdadi fol. 44a [ed. Hyderabad, pp. 153-5] these sayings 
are collected. 

* This sentence does in fact occur in Rabbinic literature. Talmud, Nedarim, 
fol. 37a, remarks to Deut. 4:5 (I have taught you as Yahweh my God com¬ 
manded me) ma-anl be-hmnam af attem name be-frinnam. Differences are made 
between the various subjects of religious teaching. 

* Cf. al-Mas'Od!, V, p. 87, x. 

« Al-Damlri, II p. 228 {s.v. al-ghawgha’). 

7 Al-Suhrawardi, 'Awarifal-Ma'arif, II, p. 8r (ed. on the margin of the 
Ibya). 
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traditions of 'AH b. Ja'd (d. 230). Abu’l-Qasim then read this book 
with Abu Muhammad. He wrote to Baghdad and told of his dis- [ 183 ] 
covery; Baghdad scholars then travelled en masse to §arifun in 
order to get the traditions of 'All b. Ja'd from the only man who still 
preserved them. 1 

In due course journeys of study in search of curiosities degenerate 
into a mere sport. Long journeys were made of which the sole aim 
was to obtain hadiths, without any understanding for their contents, 
simply in order to allow the traveller to boast of them and figure in 
the isndd of known sentences. The above-mentioned attacks on 
collectors of traditions by rationalists (p. 132) show that this misuse 
was in full swing already in the third century. Serious theologians 
do not hesitate to draw attention to the swindles which were per¬ 
petrated by certain ignorant receivers and sly-witted transmitters. 

This evil reached its peak in the fifth century. From this century 
warnings by two eminent Muslim theologians are preserved and they 
afford a deep insight into the circumstances of the collection of 
traditions in those days. 

One of them is Abu Bakr Ahmad, called the preacher of Baghdad 
(d. 463), who at the time of the decay of his branch of scholarship 
felt called upon to put a stop to the prevailing irresponsibility both 
in theory and in practice. We have already seen a sample of his 
practical activity in this field. As for theory, his work al-Kifaya ft 
Ma'Hfat XJsUl 'Urn al-Riwaya is a monument to his zeal in cleansing 
the hadlth. 2 In the introduction to this work he describes in detail 
the circumstances of the science of hadlth in his time. He says that 
his contemporaries were concerned only with amassing hadiths 
and writing down what they have collected without testing the 
sources upon which their achievements are based. ‘They are satisfied 
with the mere name of hadlth and concentrate on writing down all 
they collected. But they are ignorant carriers of books, 8 they suffer 
great toil, travel, travel to faraway countries and count effort and 
difficulties as nought. They are continually arriving and departing, 
risk their lives and fortunes, experience fearful terrors, lose their 
health, and become haggard travelling all the time in order to achieve [ 184 ] 
long isnads. This is all, they are not out for more. Thus they “carry” 
from people whose reliability is not established, they hear from 
people who might be barred from giving testimony, they gather 
proofs from men who themselves are illiterate and cannot read 
what is in their books, who do not know the methods of tradition 
and cannot pronounce the name of their own sheikh. Consciously 

1 Yaqllt, III, p. 385. 

1 In this work are mentioned also earlier monographs by the author on 
various questions of the methodology of tradition. 

* See above, p. 132. 
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they accept traditions from evident sinners and heretics as long as 
the form is preserved and there is a lengthy isnad. This leads to 
heretics slighting scholars of previous generations and facilitates 
their attacks against them.' Even more detailed is the description 
of the scorn which people have for the study of hadith because of the 
ridiculousness of such travellers. 1 Al- Khafib also characterizes the 
direction of their studies: ‘Most of the talibl al-hadUh concentrate 
upon the unusual ( al-ghartb) and not upon well-known things 
(1 al-mashhur ), they are best pleased to hear strange stories {cd-mtmkar) 
not recognized ones ( al-wia'ruf ).’ 2 

Still more vivid is the description by a younger contemporary of 
the preacher of Baghdad, the experienced al-Ghazall (d. 505): 
‘Another sort of scientific vanity is that of people who spend all their 
time on the science of tradition, i.e. in the hearing of traditions and 
gathering together of variants and far-reaching strange isndds. 
Some of them have the ambition to travel in different countries, to 
enter into personal communication with the sheikhs in order to be 
able to say: I have obtained traditions of X or Y directly, Z I have 
seen himself, and I also possess isndds as few other people have them. 
These people are but carriers of texts; they pay little attention to 
the meanings and contents of what is being transmitted. In that 
their knowledge is defective, they are intent only on handing down, 
nothing else, and they live in the belief that they have done sufficient 
with that . . .' This leads to many ridiculous circumstance in the 
activities of these allegedly direct collectors of hadlths. ‘Occasionally 
you may see boys in the lecture rooms of learned sheikhs, the 
tradition is read, the sheikh drowses off and the listening boy plays 
childish games. But he has heard the tradition from the sheikh 
and obtains a written certificate of this. When he grows up he then 
[1851 claims the right to spread this tradition as a link in the chain. 
Adults who hear traditions are often little different and do not fulfil 
the conditions of listening properly ... If such hearing were to be 
enough to pass on the traditions of the Prophet, madmen, babies 
in the cradle and unconscious beings who happened to attend the 
recitation of traditions would have to be accepted as transmitters.’ 3 

From these contemporary descriptions it can be imagined what a 
fertile field was here opened for braggarts and boasters. If someone 
had troubled, as one of the enemies of Ibn Dihya (d. 633) did, to 
ask those sheikhs from whom travellers brought hadlths home, he 
might frequently have obtained the same answer as Ibrahim al- 
Sanhuri obtained from the alleged sheikhs of Ibn Dihya that he had 

1 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, introduction, fols. 2bff. [ed. Hyderabad, pp. 
3fE0. 

1 Ibid., fol. 40a [ed. Hyderabad, p. 141]. 

s Al-Ghazall, Ihya, III, pp. 374-6. 
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never visited them . 1 When we bear in mind what accusations in this 
field were levelled by criticism against respected scholars we may 
well deduce what tricks were, on the basis of experience, con¬ 
sidered possible. This is reflected in Ibn al-Jawzi’s judgement about 
the journeys of 'Abd al-Karim al-Sam'ani of Marw (d. 563), the 
author of the K. aUAnsab. It is reported of this scholar that: ‘He 
heard many hadlths and undertook vast journeys to search for them. 
He also heard more than anybody else had ever heard. He repeatedly 
travelled through Transoxiana and Khorasan, through the mountain 
districts, Isfahan, 'Iraq, Mosul, al-Jazira, Syria and many other 
countries ... He also made a list of his sheikhs, those men from 
whom he heard traditions [mashyakha) , 2 and their number exceeds 
four thousand .' 3 The historian from whom this article about al- 
Sam'ani is taken also adds to the biographical details: Abu'I-Faraj 
b. al-Jawzi (d. 597), who in some of his works deals with the stigmat¬ 
izing of forgers and forgeries, says of this scholar that in Baghdad 
he took a sheikh by the hand and crossed with him to the other bank 
of the river Nahr ‘Isa and then announced after their discussion: The 
shaykh N. has transmitted to me in Ma Wara’l-Nahr (beyond the 
river, the usual name for Transoxiana) etc. Ibn al-Athir calls this 
remark of the critic an insinuation in bad taste, as al-Sam'ani 
can be proved to have been in the true Ma Wara' 1 -Nahr and had 
made use of his intercourse with all the great traditionalists living 
there. He had no need to carry out the imposture in Baghdad which 
was attributed to him. His crime in the eyes of the biased Ibn al- 
Jawz! was that he had been a Shaft‘ite, whereas Ibn al-Jawzi 
followed another authority (Ibn Hanbal) and nobody but the 
Hanbalite anthropomorphists 4 5 found grace in his eyes.® 

1 p. 178. 

2 About such lists, mashyakha or thabt, Landberg in the Catalogue of the 
Amin MSS., Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. I, p. 54; they are also called mu'jam al- 
Shuy&hh, Sprenger, ZDMG, X, p. 15, bottom. For the extent of such lists al- 
Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat, II, p. 13°, may serve as example: the thabt of 
al-Qasim b. Muhammad al-Ishbili (d. 739) comprised 24 volumes; cf. majmH' 
igazat wa-thubUt, Ahlwardt's Landberg. Samml. no. 75=Berl. Cat. I, p. 92., no. 
288. Cf. also the MSS. of the Leipzig Univ. Library described in ZDMG, VIII, 
p. 579, 1. Mashyakha —works in respect of the extent of traditions comprised 
by an authority (masmii'at) were occasionally written later; thus Qadi ‘Iya(J 
wrote the Mashyakha of other people, YaqOt, III, p. 529, ult.; IV. p. 37, 
penult. [On lists composed by Spanish scholars, who mostly called them 
6 arnamaj, there is an article by 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Ahwari in MajaUat Ma'had 
al-Makhtiitat al-'Arabiyya, I (1955) pp. prfi-] 

* Ibn al-Athir, XI, p. 134, A.H. 563. 

4 Cf. ZDMG, XLI, p. 63. 

5 [For the full story cf. G. Makdisi, BSOAS, 1956, pp. 13-16.] Ibn al-Athir 
does not speak well of Ibn al-Jawzi altogether, as can be seen from X, pp. 244, 
256, XI, p. 167, XII, p. 71. In the last-mentioned passage he accuses him of 
biased spite against non-Hanbalitcs. 


[ 186 ] 
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Whatever we may think of the accusation of Ibn al-Jawzi, it 
can serve as an instructive indication that at that time much im¬ 
posture and false boasting occurred (both formally and materially) 
in respect of journeys to collect traditions and of the exploitation 
of the material gathered. Many an Abu Zayd al-Saruji is likely to 
have posed as a gatherer and transmitter of hadlth on adventurous 
journeys as a mendicant. 


IV 

The sixth century introduced into the scientific life of the Islamic 
world an institution which might have been destined to push into the 
background those talab journeys of the tendencies and excesses of 
which we have just spoken. Up to now there had been no special 
schools for the science of the hadlth. Systematic teaching was 
chiefly confined to the practical fiqh and its madhdhib ; the hadlth. 
had to be obtained in travels. The very first high school for hadlth 
science [dar al-hadith) owes its establishment in the sixth century 
to the pious Nur al-Dln Mahmud b. Abi Sa'id ZengT (d. 569), who 
immortalized his name in Damascus by establishing the Nuriyya 
P 87 l academy which was destined to be a dar al-hadith, a specialist high 
school for the science of tradition. The author of the monograph on 
the old residence of the caliphs, Ibn 'Asakir, was called upon to lend 
glamour to the new school through the fame of his learning. 1 Only a 
few decades later Nur al-Din's foundation inspired the Ayyubid 
prince al-Malik al-Ka.mil Nasir al-Dln in Egypt to imitate it. 

In 622 he established in Cairo a dar al-hadith on the pattern of the 
school in Damascus, and the former teacher of the prince, Abu’l- 
Khattab ibn Dihya, was summoned as its first professor. But 
because of political circumstances, which were not suitable for the 
continued existence of such institutions, it decayed after a short 
blossoming. In the ninth century, according to al-Maqrlzi, whose 
judgement is probably tinged by partisan prejudice, 2 the chair of 
Ibn Dihya was occupied 'by a youth who had only outward appear¬ 
ance in common with men but could be distinguished from beasts only 

1 Wiistenfeld, Die Academien der Araber mid ihre Gelehrten, p. 69. From a 
communication of M. Hartwig Derenbourg I gather that 'AM al-Basit [Cat. 
Bibl. Nat., Ms. no. 2788, fol. 4b) lists the teachers of the school up to his time. 
[See transl. H. Sauvaire, ‘Description de Damas,’ JA, I (1894), pp. 280-2. 
The ruins of the*building are described by J. Sauvaget in Les monuments 
ayyoubides de Damas, I (J938), pp. 15S., and E. Herzfeld, in Ars Islamica, 
IX {1942). PP- 49fi.] 

8 A contemporary of al-Maqrlzi was Kamal al-Dln b. Muhammad (d. 874), 
usually called Imam al-Kamiliyya (cf. Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., II, pp. 77, 31; 
602, 8) who is known in the history of religious literature as the author of a 
commentary to the Minhaj al- Usui by al-BaydawI. Mss. of this work are listed 
in the Cairo Cat., II, pp. 248f. [GALS I, p. 742, no. 11]. 
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by his ability to speak; this went on until lectures at this school 
pretty well ceased.’ 1 Four years after the Madrasa Kamiliyya (626) 
a new dar al-hadith arose, also in Damascus, the Madrasa Ashra- 
fiyya, 2 whose activity was inaugurated by the appointment of Ibn 
al-$alah al-Shahrazurl, author of the much read introduction to the 
sciences of tradition. 8 Al-Nawawi also was a professor at this academy. 

None of these hadith academies lasted for very long, 4 since they [ 188 ] 
only served the science of Islam, whereas for making a living men 
turned to the study of fiqh, which provided training for official posts 
and functions. But such schools did not satisfy the thousands of 
eager students of tradition either. They were not suited to appease 
the hunger of the talibin for themselves collecting the sacred mater¬ 
ial. One had to hear from hundreds of sheikhs and this the dar 
ad-lpaMth with its famous professors was not able to replace. Thus 
these once famous schools ceased to exist; the spirit of late Islam no 
longer had the living power to maintain them and to profit by them. 5 

v 

In this context we must say a few words about the ijaza system in 
Islam. This was an institution within literary life which in its normal 

1 Al-MaqrizI, Khitat, II, p. 375. 

* Wiistenfeld, l.c. [Sauvaire, op. cit., pp. 271-3 where the date 628 is given]. 

* Under the title of ' Uldm al-ffadlth (H, Kh., IV, p. 249). Mss. of the work 
in the Cat. ay. Br. Mus. nos. 1597, 1598 (p. 721b f.); Univ. Library, St Peters¬ 
burg, no. 120, under the title of UfUl al-gadlth (Baron V. Rosen) [GAL, I, 
pp. 44off., S I, pp. dioff.] How popular and how much used this isagogic work 
was is best seen from the circumstance that it was made the subject of detailed 
studies and that compendia and even versified editions were repeatedly made of 
it. This literature is dealt with in detail in Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., II, pp. 6£f., 
nos. 1037-48, cf. pp. i6ff., nos. 1064-8 [see now GAL l.c., also for some of the 
following items]. An epitome by ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Baji (d. 714) is mentioned by 
al-Kutubi, Fawdi al-Wafaydt, II, p. 75, the compendium by Badr al-D!n 
al-Kinari (d. 733) Cat. Br. Mus. Ms. no. 191, II, by 'Imad al-Din b, Kathlr 
(<3- 774)> Houtsma, Cat. Brill, II, p. 132, no. 782, the versification by the Syrian 
qddi al-qudat Muhammad b. Sa'ada (d. 693), ibid, p. 182, by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
[‘Abd al-Rahlm in Brockelmann] al-Kurdl (d. 806), in Wiistenfeld, op. cit., 
p. 103. AI-Mughalta’i (d. 762) wrote correcting glosses under the title I slab Ibn 
al-Saldh which were followed by studies by later authors [Cat. ar. Br. Mus., 

Ms. no. 1598). 

‘Apart from the above-mentioned dur al-hadllk there were also several 
others in Damascus; a list of them is in Michael Meshaka’s ‘Cultural Statistics 
of Damascus; a list of them is in Michael Meshaka’s ’Cultural Statistics of 
Damascus’, transl. and ed. by Fleischer, ZDMG, VIII, p. 356 =Kleinere 
Schriften, III, p. 318 [and Sauvaire, op. cit. pp. 271s.]. Most of them, however, 
are of no importance and left little trace in the history of Islamic scholarship. 

[For the dur al-hadith cf. also J. Sauvaget, Les perles choisies d'Ibn ach - 
Chihna, pp. 133-4, and the section ‘Origin and diffusion of the Madrasa’ in 
J. Pedersen’s article ‘masdjid’ in the El.} 

5 Cf. Kremer’s Aegypten, II, p. 275. 
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form as well as in its excesses is a speciality of Muslim society and has 
no analogy in any other circles. In general we may refer to the data 
which Sprenger has collected and the discussion added to it. 1 A 
wide view of the ijaza system can now be obtained from the rich 
material which the Royal Library in Berlin has collated from this 
field of Islamic studies, and from the instructive work which Ahl- 
wardt has done on this part of the collection in a special book of his 
Catalogue under the title ‘Course of studies and teaching letters.’ 2 

£1893 Ijaza became a surrogate for those Muslims who were eager to 
obtain hadiths but either did not think long journeys convenient 
or when they did go on talab travels were not able to stay long 
enough in the home town of the ‘carrier’ of the hadiths to receive 
them directly from him. This surrogate was to enable them, without 
prolonged direct intercourse with the sheikh, to take over hadiths 
from him and to spread them in his name. They obtained the 
sheikhs permission (ijaza ) 3 to hand down a hadlth as if they had 
picked it up from this in verbal form, when in fact they had only 
received, or even only shown him, a booklet containing his traditions. 
A transition from the verbal passing on of traditions to the form of 
ijaza is to be found in a form of communication called munawala 
(handing over). Instead of giving a definition of this type of trans¬ 
mission we will give an example which includes the characteristics 
of the munawala. Malik b. Anas used to present his pupils and hearers 
with a collection of written texts, which he had tied in a bundle, and 
say: Here are the texts that I wrote down, corrected and spread with 
reference to my predecessors; go then and spread them in my name. 
He permitted them to use the term Ixadiathana for traditions re¬ 
ceived in this manner, as if they had been orally communicated word 
for word. 4 Malik was not alone in his time in having this concept 
of handing down traditions. It is reported of Abu Bakr ibn Abi 
Sabra, Abu Yusuf’s predecessor in the office of judge (d. 162), that 
he copied for Ibn Jurayj a thousand good traditions which he 
possessed and that Ibn Jurayj was permitted to spread them with 
the formula haddatham without their having been read out by 
either of them. 5 The full validity of munawala appears not to have 

1 ZDMG, X, pp. 9ff- 

* Vol. I, pp. 54-95, cf, also Houtsma, Cat. Brill, 1889, pp. 1346., nos. 795- 
805. 

* The author of the Mujmal fi’l-Lug ha, Aba l-llusayn b. Paris, offers an 
artificial explanation of this term (quoted by al-Khafib al-Baghdadi, fol. 85a 
[ed. Hyderabad, p. 312] Taqrlb, fol. 49b [naui‘24, transl. JA, iogr, xvii, pp. 
210-7] in explaining it as a metaphor: istajattuhu wa’ajazdni=I have asked 
someone for water (' ef. jawan al-ma') to water my animals and fields and he has 
supplied me with water; the talib al-'ilm demands in the same the commun¬ 
ication of traditions, and their owner ‘waters’ him likewise. 

* Notes to Ibn Hisliam, II, p. 115. 

! Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 246. 
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been generally recognized in early times, as al-Bukhari 1 feels called [ 190 ] 
upon to justify its validity in a special paragraph of his collection 
on the basis of the sunna of the earliest times. 

Ijaza goes beyond the liberality of munawala by a further step. 

Here the personal presence of the receiver and the bodily handing 
over of the copied texts by the rawl is no longer necessary. 2 3 In early 
times the later excesses of the manipulation of ijaza had not yet 
come to prevail and at least the personal appearance of the recipient 
was demanded. The following is a description of how this took place 
during the second-third centuries: At that time there lived in Cordova 
a man reputed as the faqih of Andalusia, 'Abd al-Malik b. Habib 
al-Sulami of Elvira (d. 338), the commentator on the Muwatta’ 
amongst whose distinguished pupils is named Baq! 8 b. Makhlad 4 
al-Qurtubl. The way in which Ibn Habib obtained his knowledge of 
traditions is shown in a saying by Ibn Waddali: "Abd al-Malik 
b. Habib visited me and brought a load of books which he put 
before me saying, "This is your contribution to scholarship. Grant 
me ijaza to teach it all in my turn.” I granted his request, but he 
himself has never heard a word from me personally and I have 
never lectured to him.' 5 In the fourth century it was no longer 
generally thought necessary to appear personally in order to receive 
an ijaza. Otherwise Abu Dharr al-Harawi (d. 434) would have been 
unable to say: ‘If ijaza were valid, travelling (at-rihla) would serve 
no purpose.’ 6 A teacher of this Abu Dharr, a scholar from Saragossa, 
Walld b. Bakr al-Ghamri (d. 392), felt called upon to write a treatise 
in favour of the admissibility of ijaza as a method of spreading 
traditions. 7 

At this stage ijaza begins to replace the talab practised in the form [ 191 ] 
of long journeys to sheikhs, almost completely. In effect in the fifth 
century the granting of ijaza in absentia is considered as fully justified 
and equal to sima', direct ‘hearing’. 8 The preacher of Baghdad, 

1 B. 'Ilm, no. 8. 

s Ibn Bashkuwai, p. 577, 6 from below: ‘I had conversation with him in 
Bona and he handed over to me (nawalanl) his commentary on the Muwatta’. 

Later I wrote to him from Toledo and he repeatedly granted me ijaza (ajazani) 
for this work; for he had added to it after our meeting.’ 2Vauja/a»I=personal 
handing over; ajdzanl— handing over in absentia. This example is from the 
beginning of the fifth century (405). 

3 Taql in the edition must be altered, in several passages in the text in the 
index of names, to Baql. 

4 I take this opportunity to correct the form Mukhallid in my Zdhiriten, 

P-115. 

6 YaqOt, I, p. 349. 

* Ibn Bashkuwai, p. 201. 

7 Al-Maqqarl, I, p. 714, 4. 

» Al-Fazi, the Muliaddith Isfahan (d. 523) Tab. fluff, XV, no. 42. Conscien¬ 
tious transmitters make manifest the fact that they or their informants 
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whom we have already mentioned, a man who was certainly not 
frivolous in his handling of the Prophet’s traditions, is able to 
mention liberality in the manipulation of ijaza as an undisputed fact. 
He says: ‘In this sense we have seen that all our sheikhs granted 
ijaza to absent children {U’l'atfal al-ghuyyab) without asking their 
age or ensuring that they have the necessary powers of understand¬ 
ing (tamyiz). We have, however, not yet seen them grant ijaza 
to unborn children, though anybody who was prepared to go so 
far as this would not have acted incorrectly by analogy.’ 1 One might 
be tempted to regard these words as irony against the increasing 
licence. Even the most important men in Islam from that time on 
figure as granters of ijaza as well as receivers of it in absentia. In this 
way QadI 'lyad (d. 544) 2 obtained ijaza in respect of the work by 
Abu Bakr al-Tartush! (d. 520, author of the Siraj al-Muluk), 3 
and Abu Tahir al-Silafi writes from Alexandria several letters asking 
al-Zamakhshari, who lived in Mecca, for a certificate of ijaza for 
all his works. 4 The father of Ibn Khallikan (seventh century) 
writes to al-Mu’ayyad al-Tusi in Khurasan in order to obtain an 
ijaza for his son. 5 With this progress of the institution c»f ijaza 
there are people who hand on material received in this fashion with 
the formula of haddathana. without specific mention of the fact.® 

[ 1 92] The value which was placed upon obtaining ijazas easily led those, 
from whom they were requested, to the idea of making the granting 
of such permission a means for making money. To be sure, material 
exploitation of religious knowledge is condemned theoretically 
(see above, p. 170) but the frequent appearance of this question is a 
proof that granters of ijazas did not refrain from turning the spiritual 
goods demanded from them into cash. In the seventh century 
Mawhub al-Jazari (d. 675) had the opportunity to make a special 
investigation of this in his fatwd collection. 7 

From some of the examples mentioned above we were able to see 
that ijaza was sought and given not only for hadlths but also for 
complete literary works. No difference was made whether the book 
concerned belonged to the class of religious or profane (e.g. philo- 

1 Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, fol. 89a [ed. Hyderabad, p. 326]. 

* It is remarkable that he also treats theoretically of the validity of granting 
ijaza in absentia, Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, no. 1036, p. 6. 

* AI-Maqqarl, I, p. 519. 

1 Ibn Khallikan, no. 721 (VIII, p. 71, ed. Wiistenfeld). 

5 Ibid, no. 762 (ed. Wiistenfeld, IX, p. 43). 

« Abu’l-Khaftab b. Di^ya (d. 633) in Tab. ffuff., XVIII, no. 16. 

7 Al-Snyh-p, Itqan, I, p. 139. 


obtained a communication by way of ijaza in their isndd: akKbaranl N. 
ijazatan; AbQ'l-Faraj al-I§fahani strictly conforms to this even in regard to 
historical data, Agh., VII, pp. 114, 12: ri8, 3: 119, 12, 23 etc. 
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logical) literature. 1 The conditions governing the disse min ation of 
books took the same form as those obtaining in the use of hadith 
material. A book which one has not made one’s own, in the form of 
direct transmission through competent members of a chain going 
back to the author, is only owned as wijdda :: 2 it has been ‘found’ 
but not heard and received in authentic form. Therefore books— 
as we can see any day in good Arabic manuscripts of whatever kind— 
also have sanads like the hadlths. In the better old manuscripts there 
are notes about the lists of teachers and bearers through whose 
uninterrupted mediation the text has passed from the author to the 
last owner or user of the work. This therefore was also an opportunity 
for the sport of ijaza. In due course it was part of every educated 
Muslim’s prestige to own a great number of ijazas granted by all 
sorts of authors in respect of their own works as well as of works 
which they themselves possessed by direct or indirect ijazas. From 
very simple beginnings 8 these developed a special ijaza poetry: 

‘the permission' which was granted to a person to spread the works [ 103 ] 
of the mujlz was expressed in artificial verse. 4 

This extends into recent times and the extent to which the 
widest circles of Islam are seized with this craving for ijaza is seen 
for example in the report that the emir of Waregla asked for an 
ijaza from the traveller al-'Ayashi, who passed through his realm 
in the year 1073.® It is understandable that, the more the formula 
of ijaza became meaningless, the fewer were scruples felt regarding 
the circle to which its validity was extended. The traveller 'Abd al- 
Ghanl al-Nabulus! grants the mufti of Sayda’ an ijaza not only for 
all the works that have already appeared but also for everything 
which he would later publish. At the same time there was already 
serious discussion of what one was to think of an ijaza which had not 
been granted waking but in a dream.® If the reader wishes to follow 

1 Examples of such ijazas in Thorbecke’s introduction to Durrat al- 
Ghawwaf, p. 14, 7. Derenbourg’s edition of the K. at-I'iibdr by Usama b. 
Munqidh, p. 168 (see the correction by Landberg, Cyitica arabica, II, p. 56), 
or Ms. of the Leiden Library, no. 1890(7) Cat. IV, p. 95, Ijaza for §aliih 
Muslim. 

’ Cf. Sprenger, JASB, 1856, p. 53. 

* Such poems are already common in the fourth century; al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, fols. 96a f. quotes such a nafm with the date 323. [This seems to be 
erroneous; in the printed edition, p. 350, the date refers to a prose ijaza, not 
to one of those in verse which follow.] 

* Examples in al-Maqqarl, I, pp. 628, 715, 743ff. An interesting specimen of 
a general unlimited ijaza in verse is to be found at the end of Ms. D.C. of the 
Leipzig Univ. Library, no. 262, cl Nicoll-Pusey, Bodl. Cat., p. 393, to no. 398. 
Examples for ordinary ijazas in prose are frequent, e.g. in Khizanat al-Adab, I, 
p. 13, Meursinge’s Tabaqal al-Mufassirin, p. 79. 

* Voyage d’EU'AjdsM, transl. Bergbrugger, p. 54. 

* ZDMG, XVI, pp. 664,666, no. 66. 
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up the ijaza system to modem times, he should refer to the list of 
works for which our contemporary al-Bajama‘wT sought and ob¬ 
tained ijazas. He has devoted a book to this, which he has also had 
printed. 3 


1 Cairo, 1298 (Cat. piriod., no. 404). [For the ijaza cf. also Goldziher’s article 
in the El, s.v.] 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


[194] 


THE WRITING DOWN 
OF THE HADITH 


Up to now we have have chiefly dealt with the hadith as subject of 
tradition. Before considering it as a subject of literature we will 
first make some remarks about the written preservation of the 
hadith [kitabat al-hadith) in general. 1 

By analogy with Jewish religious literature—written and oral 
law—and the idea, prevailing in it, of a prohibition on confiding the 
latter to writing. 2 it was wrongly imagined for a long time that in the 
earlier generations of Islam also the view obtained that it was only 
the Koran that was destined to be written down and that the hadith 
was to co-exist with it as oral teaching whose writing down had not 
been envisaged by its founders. This misleading false analogy, which 
also resulted in a number of other erroneous conceptions, was 
shown by a thorough investigation of the hadith to be completely 
untenable. Sprenger in his essay (1856) 't)ber das Traditionswesen 
bei den Arabem’ has provided a mass of material which was of service 
in demolishing the superstition concerning the hadlth's original 
destiny as oral tradition. 

This wrong conception had, however, many theoretical defenders 
amongst the Muslims themselves who, contrary to the facts known 
to them, had a theological interest in it. In establishing this concept, 
the old ra’y schools contributed largely by their endeavour to be 
hampered in the free development of the law by as few leges scriptae [ 195 ] 
as possible. In this circle several stories were also invented 3 to support 
their views; the most outstanding of these is a scene at the Prophet's 
death bed, where their concept is made quite dear. 4 This point of 

1 [Cf. also Goldziher, ‘Kampfe von die Stellung des Hadith in Islam,’ 
ZDMG LXI (1907), pp. 86ofi,] 

* See for this Leop. L6w, Graphische Requisiien und Erzeugnisse bei den 
Juden, II, p. 132; Nehem. Brilll, 'Die Entstehungsgeschichte des babylon- 
ischen Talmuds als Schriftwerk.es,’ Jahrb. fur jiid. Gesch. u. Lit., II (1876). 

* A report in al-Muwatfa’, II, p. 374, also serves for the condemnation of the 
writing down of legal norms: ’Umar has a law which he had written down 
erased with the words: law radiyaka Allah aqarraka. 

* gdhiriten, p. 95. 
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view was never generally disseminated nor was it accepted at all 
times. Otherwise Muslims would not have transmitted reports from 
early times from which it is evident that the Prophet himself had 
written down some sayings outside the Koran and that the writing- 
down of non-Koranic sayings of the Prophet had begun quite early. 
Mohammed’s contemporaries are reported to have made a start in 
this. Abu Hurayra once said: ‘Nobody can repeat more hadiths 
from the Prophet than I, unless it be *Abd Allah b. 'Amr b. al-'As, 
for he wrote (them) down 1 but I did not write.’ 2 

Such reports prove that the Ashab al-Hadith did not reject the 
assumption that, even in the earliest times, sayings of the Prophet 
had been written down. And in fact we were able to consider in 
the first chapter (pp. 22f.) a number of instances evidencing the 
existence of safafas of traditions belonging to some of the ‘Compan¬ 
ions’. Whatever may be the historical value of such statements, for 
they cannot be checked, it must nevertheless be assumed that the 
writing of hadiths was considered unobjectionable even in the first 
century, since we find this an undisputed practice towards the end of 
that century. We have seen before (p. 47) that the handing down of 
tradition on the basis of copy-books was considered natural in the 
times of al-Zuhri. Without claiming historical accuracy for the 
following report it may be registered in this context that al-Zuhri, 
who was famed for his many-sided interest in the various branches 
of the knowledge of that time,® surrounded himself constantly with a 
[ 195 ] large number of kutub and that, so surrounded, he neglected friends 
and family; so that it is told of the wife of this bookworm that she 
made the characteristic remark: ‘Verily, dear husband, I find these 
books harder to bear than three co-wives.’ 4 If we hear of kutub 
(books) in the old days, this certainly does not mean books in a 
literary sense, but scripta, notes in general, perhaps collectanea, 
collections of sayings, which a reverent Muslim had heard at various 
times and had written down for the sake of greater accuracy, for his 
private use. 5 Without hearing or reading out the hadiths oneself, the 
contents of a saMfa were simply taken over in writing and treated 
as validly transmitted material. 6 Such were also the kutub which 

1 Seven hundred traditions were traced back to him, of which only 17 are 
in the two S«£f jts, in B. only 8, in M. only 20; thus at the most only 45 of 700 
traditions are to some extent—if even merely formally—fairly authentic. 

* Tahdhib, p. 351* 

s This is indicated by a saying of Xbn Abl ZinSd: We wrote down only 
sunna, but al-Zuhri wrote everything. If information was needed I could 
always be sure that he had the most comprehensive knowledge of all men; al- 
Jafci?, Baydn, fol. 132a [II, p. 290]. 

* Abulfeda, Annates, I, p. 456. 

* Cf. data in Sprenger, Mohammad, III, pp. xcivfi. 

* Ibn Qutayba, p. 246, 8, in reference to the first half of the second century. 
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‘Abd Adah b. Lahi'a (d, 174 in Egypt) had collected and whose 
loss in a fire is so much lamented in Muslim accounts because, after 
this catastrophe, 'Abd Allah's communications, which lacked 
written foundation, were not as trustworthy as those based on his 
lost collectanea . 1 Malik b. Anas taught his pupils from written texts, 
the hearer read them and Malik made corrections and explanations. 2 
Gradually the expression, ‘write after him’ becomes synonymous 
with “he is a reliable authority.’ 3 


11 

All the same it cannot be denied that, despite its general practice, 
the writing down of hadiths had its opponents. This dislike of writing 
was not there from the beginning, but was the result of prejudices 
which arose later. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Harmala al-Aslaml (d. 145) 
had to get special permission from his teacher Sa'id b. al-Musayyib to 
write down the hadiths that were told to him because his defective 
memory made him unable to retain them accurately word by word. 4 * 
But traditionists 6 who avoided ‘paper and book’ 4 at that time, and 
also later, were the exception rather than the rule. 

The theoretical quarrel, which did not affect the practice, whether 
the hadith might be preserved only as the subject of memory (hifz), 
or whether it was permissible to write it down, continued well beyond 
the time when critically sifted collections of traditions were already 
available, which without difficulty attained the rank of canonical 
texts. Even then there were partisans and cultivators of oral learning 
and preservation of the tradition. In the same manner as, for some 
time after the state press in Bulaq and other presses in the Islamic 
countries had issued the most important texts of Islamic studies in 
print, the conservative sheikhs and mujdmrin at the mosque of al- 
Azhar continued to use their yellowed manuscript books in lectures 
and study, so there were people who, even after the diffusion of 
written traditions had gained prevalence, did not give up the old 
method of learning traditions; this may have been because they 
felt the need to be taught orally by authorities who could refer to an 
uninterrupted chain of informants, or because they looked at this as a 

1 Tahdhlb, p. 365. 

1 An example is to be found in Muslim, III, p, 297. M. takes over from 
YahyS a communication which he had got from Malik by reading aloud (by tbe 
pupils): the same one that Malik had written in al-Muwatfa’, IV, p. 60. 

* Malik b. A. in al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 326, 7, cf, II, p. 261, 3. 

4 Al-ZurqanI, p. 242, bottom. 

* In the philological field AbO Nuwas praises Khalaf al-Ahmar in his dirge 
on him: wa-la yakiina isnaduhu 'ani'l-suhuf, Ahlwardt, Chalaf, p. 416 (3:16). 

4 Ase.g. Wakl' b. al-Jarrah (d. 129), Tahdkfb, p. 215,11; Isfcaqb. Rahwayhi 
(d. 238), Jab. #«#., VIII, no. 19. 
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kind of religious sport. The interest in direct contact through talab 
aFhadith described in a previous chapter was one side of this fact. 
Another side is shown by sentences, epigrams and accounts from all 
centuries in which, in spite of an opposite development in literature 
and study, great store is still set by the ‘preserving of knowledge in 
the heart' as opposed to ‘preserving it on paper’. 

In this respect two groups of judgements are in contrast. In des¬ 
cribing them we will go back to the earlier epochs in this quarrel. 
Both parties have had their opinions expressed by the Prophet 
[ 198 ] himself in traditions. One side makes the Prophet say: Id taktubu 
'anm shay'an siwa’l-Qur'dni wa-man kataba skay'an falyamhuhu, 
i.e. 'Do not write anything of me with the exception of the Koran, 
but if anybody has written anything, he is to erase it.’ Of the other 
side Ibn Jurayj transmits this report of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar. He 
asked the Prophet: ‘Am I to fetter knowledge?’ {uqayyid al-'ilm ). 1 
The Prophet assented and when asked what that meant he replied 
that he understood by this written fixation. Hammad b. Salama also 
tells us that the grandfather of *Amr b. Shu'ayb had asked the 
Prophet whether he might write down all he heard from him. The 
Prophet said: ‘Yes’ ‘Irrespective of whether you say something in 
anger or in good humour?’ The Prophet answered “Yes” also to 
this, adding that in no state did he say anything but the truth. 2 
Abu Hurayra says that an Ansari sat with the Prophet and listened 
to his communications, but was unable to remember anything. When 
he complained about this to the Prophet, he said: ‘Take your right 
hand as aid, making the movement of writing.’ 3 By inventing such 
traditions, 4 * both contending parties endeavoured to produce 
arguments 6 in favour of their views without either of them revealing 
the motives for their theses. The opponents of writing expressed the 
fear lest sayings of the Prophet included in books might not command 
the respect due to such sacred contents and thought therefore that 
it would be preferable to abstain from compiling such books. It was 
also pointed out that Islam might run into the same danger as 
earlier religions, whose adherents neglected the word of their 

1 For the expression Qayyada al-'ilm cf. Fragm. Hisl. Arab., p. 297, 12. This 
saying of the Prophet is also mentioned in the small collection in al-Mas'Odl, 
IV, p. 169, 2, cf. the proverb: qayyidd al-'ilm bi'l-kitaba; this is quoted as 
muwallad by al-Maydani, II, p. 63, ult., in the same wording as a hadith in al- 
SuyOti, Muzkir, II, p. 158, 8. 

* Ibn Qutayba, Mukhlaiif al-ffadith, p. 344. 

5 The Shi'ites cite a saying of Hasan b. 'All which recommends preservation 
in writing, al-Ya’qObi, II, p. 269, 10. This is connected with the phenomenon 
discussed above, p. 23. 

4 Al-TirmidhI, II, p. iri. 

s AbO DawOd, II, p. 81, who himself used many written notes as sources for 

his collection, does not quote in his Sunan traditions condemning writing down. 
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God and turned to the books of their scholars; the hadith might in 
the same way be preferred to the Koran in later time. 1 But the 
followers of the two opinions fought each other also in other ways— 
in independent sentences, epigrams, etc. On one side there are 
generally known and recognised sentences, such as, e.g.: kullu 
'ilntin laysa fi’l-qarfasi da'a , 2 ‘Knowledge that is not on paper gets 
lost/ or: tnd hufiga marra, wa-ma kutiba qarra, ‘Things preserved in 
memory are transient, written matter is enduring'; and didactic 
poems which serve the same idea. 3 Sentences favouring writing 
belong to the most respected Ashab al-Hadith. The traditionist al- 
Sha'b! is credited with the saying: ni'ma'l-muhaidithu dLdaftar, 
i.e, ‘the best spreader of tradition is the written textbook.’ 4 * The 
Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal is said to have said ‘Spread traditions 
only from written texts'—‘The book transmits most reliably' 
(al-kitdbu ahfazu shay'in ). s In these circles there was a preference for 
telling stories which were intended to show how much the fidelity 
of texts is endangered, how they are exposed to additions and 
changes, when entrusted merely to memory and oral transmission. 

In a rather clumsy comparison they speak of a pearl swallowed by a 
pigeon and given back again sometimes enlarged and sometimes 
diminished. One transmitter gives back the pearl of the hadith 
absorbed by him with his own accretions, another in diminished 
form, only a few render them, like Qatada, without any alteration 
at all. 6 

Sentences defending the writing down of hadlths have their [200] 
counterpart in others recommending an exclusively oral tradition 
and condemning writing down. Al-Sha'bl, just mentioned, appears 
to have been considered the foremost champion of those in favour 
of writing hadith down, for a' sentence of the opposing party is 
attached to his name. Al-Sha*bi hears a hadith from the caliph 

1 These arguments are to be found in al-Dariml, pp. 64-7, in a special chap¬ 
ter: man lam yara hitdbat al-liaditk; then follows a chapter on the opposing 
opinion: man rakhkha$a ft kitabat al-ilm. Amongst the arguments reference is 
also made to Sara 20:54 (ilmuha 'inda rabbi fi kitabin). A large collection of 
traditional proofs from 'On the origin and progress etc.,’ ( JASB ., XXV, pp. 
303-329), The above-mentioned passages, which are quoted in his collections 
after al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, are here taken from older sources, as is seen from 
the references. AI-Khatlb al-Baghdadi also wrote, apart from the chapters 
about this subject in the work used here, a monograph on the subject: K. 
Taqyld al'Ilm, Ahlwardt. Berl. Cat., II, p. 4, no. 1035. [Ed. Y. al-'Ishsh, 
Damascus, 1949; it contains a rich collection of data on the subject; cf. also 
the parallel passages indicated in the editor’s notes.] 

8 Fleischer, Leip. Cat., p. 364a. 

* E.g. what is reproduced by Sprenger, ZDMG, X, p. 6,4. 

4 Al-Tha‘alibl, Syntagma, ed. Valeton, p. 10, ult. 

6 Tahdhlb,-p. 143. 

8 Ibid., p. 510. 
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‘Abd al-Malik and asks for permission to write it down; but the 
caliph says: ‘We are a community who do not allow anybody to 
write things down’ {nahnu ma'sharun Id nuktibu akadan shay’an ). 1 
At about the middle of the third century a contemporary of al- 
Bukharl and Muslim, Abu ‘All al-Basri 2 prefers men who: 

with application and zeal consider their ear as the inkwell 
and their heart as the books in which to write 
whereas students of knowledge learn only what is in books 

In the fourth century Abu Sa'd ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Dost 3 says: 

You must preserve in your heart and not collect in books. 

Because these are liable to dangers which destroy them; 

Water drowns them, fire bums them. 

Mice eat them and thieves steal them. 

As late as the sixth century the well-known historian of Damascus, 
Abu-’l-Qasim ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571), 4 recommends the oral handing on 
of traditions: 

My friend, strive zealously to obtain (traditions) and receive 
them from the men yourself (at first hand) without intermission. 
Do not gather them from written documents, so that they may not 
suffer from the disease of textual corruption. 5 * 

In the same way the history of Muslim scholars of all times quote 
examples of hifz of traditions who to us appear almost fabulous in 
their knowledge. The QadI of Mosul, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
'Umar al-Tamum (d. 355), is said to have known by heart the texts 
[201] of no less than 200,000 traditions.® Great importance was attached 
to scrupulous fidelity in the preservation of texts and to the careful 
observance of even the minutest points, such as, for example, that 
the conjunctions wa and fa should be distinguished from one another 
and the one should not be handed on when the other had been 
heard. 7 But in the early days such small points of textual trans¬ 
mission were neglected. Such minutiae developed as skills in the 

1 Yaqftt at-Musta‘$imI, Asrar al-Hukamd' (Istanbul, 1300), p. 91. 

1 Al-Ma'shdi, VII, p. 329. 

5 Yatlmat al-Dahr, IV, p. 3o6=al-Kutubf, Fauidt al-Wa.fa.ydt, I, p. 263. 

4 Ibn Khallikan, no. 452, V, p. 29. 

* I do not count here utterances like Tab. IJttff., XV, no. 2 (a teacher of 
tradition angrily beats those -who write after him): this is to be a sign of 
humilitv: Who am I that the bafif should write after me? 

•Ibid., XII, no. 32. 

*1bid, IX, no. 80. 
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course of the progress of the science of tradition and were foreign 
to the teachers of the old days when teachers had more regard for 
the contents than for the dead word. Defenders of the freer form of 
transmission could quote Sufyan al-Thawri, who is believed to have 
said: ‘When I say that I transmit as I have heard, do not take this 
literally: I merely refer to the sense.’ The growing mass of traditions 
soon made it impossible to make literal fidelity of transmission 
obligatory. 

In the fourth century it is stated that most of the huffaz allowed a 
certain amount of latitude in respect of textual accuracy and were 
content to reproduce the substance. The question whether a hadith 
transmitted accurately in substance but not in wording may claim 
to be a correct hadith (al-riwdya bi’l-ma'na )—a question which was 
raised as early as the third century 1 * —becomes increasingly a real 
problem for the science of tradition. Whereas in the third (Muslim) 
century the validity of transmission of the substance was still 
sometimes limited 3 and willingly extended only to cases which were 
shortly afterwards declared unobjectionable in the fourth century. 
Abu’l-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 383) still considers this question 
controversial, but decides eventually in favour of the liberal opinion, 
appealing to the activities of the, earliest period. 3 The liberal point of 
view appears to have in fact prevailed. 4 Philologists therefore are 
reluctant to accept transmitted hadith texts as philological evidence 
because their wording was subject to the individual influences of 
the transmitters. Only Ibn Malik does not share these doubts.® 
People like Ibn Bakir al-Baghdadl (d. 388) or Abu’l-Khayr al- 
Isfahani (d. 568), who were famed for being able to recite not only 
the texts (mutun) but also the isndds 5 * accurately by heart, become 
rare. In the tenth century al-Maqqarl (d. 1041) names Abu ‘Umar 
ibn l At from Xativa as the last to possess this ability. 7 

The more was the need felt to represent the writing down of 
hadiths as a pious act and to fix religious norms for it. Of these 
norms, among which detailed instructions about the insertion of 
diacritical marks and other aids to reading occupied an important 
position, we will only mention some which characterize the trend of 
Muslim religious thought. If a word like 'Abd Allah b. X occurs, the 
word ‘Abd ought to be written on the same line as the succeeding 

1 Cf. al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 335. 

* Muslim, introduction, p. 23. 

3 BustSn al-' Arif In (marginal edition, Cairo, 1303), p. 12. 

1 The various opinions are collected in al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, fols. 4Sbff. 
[ed. Hyderabad, pp. x67ff.]. 

l Kkizanat al-Adab, I, pp. 5-8. 

• Tab. Buff., XIII, no. 19, XVI, no. 14. 

7 Al-Maqqarl, I, p. 874, xo, from below; cf. his contemporary 'Izz al-Dtn al- 
Muqaddasi (d. 613), Tab. Buff., XVIII, no. 6. 
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word Allah, so that the one line does not end with ' Abd and the next 
begin with the blasphemous group ‘Allah b. X’. Likewise the group 
rastil Allah salla. Alldhu 'alayhi has to be written on one line so that a 
line should not begin with Allah s.l. 'a.m . 1 But one often finds that 
these pious rules were infringed in manuscript and in print. 


Taqrlb, fols. 53 B. \naw 25, transl. JA, XVII (1901), no. 528.] 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE HADITH LITERATURE 


Despite the prominent position which motives of religions life 
occupy in the Islamic community, it is not religious elements which 
determine the course of literature during the first phase of the 
development of the Muslim empire. Apart from the Koran, at the 
beginning of the literary history of Islam we find not a religious but a 
secular literature. Only in the second century are the beginnings of 
canonic literature to be seen, and during that period former seeds of 
its later development, latent in the formerly suppressed religious 
society, attained a certain predominance. 

The causes of this phenomenon are to be found in the different 
directions of intellectual trends in the Umayyad period on the one 
hand and the 'Abbasid period on the other. The same phenomena 
which determine the tenor of higher social and political life also 
illuminate the change in literary pursuits. The Umayyad rule, 
because of its worldly spirit, was better able to influence the pro¬ 
motion of profane literature. It is not unlikely that the collection 
of pagan poetry began under the influence of Umayyad princes. 1 
It was chiefly historical knowledge which was encouraged and 
furthered during the first period of literature in Islam, and it is only 
necessary to remember what Muslim historians of literature tell of 
the activities of 'Abid b. Shariya. The writings of this man from [ 204 ] 
South Arabia are much concerned with biblical legends and stories, 2 
but these for Muslims fall into the category of ta’rlhh or awd’il and 
not into that of religious, specifically Islamic literature. Only the 

1 Ahmad b. Abi Tahir (d. 280) in Rosen, Zapiski of the Archaeological 
Society, St Petersburg, III, p. 268,13; cf. Fihrisi, p. 91, 20; also in the collec¬ 
tion of material which Wellhausen has made in respect of the beginnings of 
noting down ancient Arabic poetry, Reste arab. Heidenthums, p. 201, note 2, 
there are some data. 

2 See part I, pp. 94 and 169 to the passages referred to: Ibn Qutayba, 
Mukhtalif al-ffadlth, p. 340, cites from the work of the genealogist from South 
Arabia (in the Ms. vocalized ‘Ubayd) a communication about the age of 
LuqmSn with the explicit remark that such stories lack an isndd. Abh Han. 

Din., p. 10, i, quotes a communication about the relation of Nimrod to 
Ya'rQb b. Qahtan, Agh., XXI, p. 191, 48., the explanation of historical 
occasion for an ancient Arabic proverb. 
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collection of data concerning the life of the Prophet is a link between 
this literature and true religious interests. The nature of this rising 
literature of the first century can be deduced from, the contrast 
which is drawn between it and the literary trends of the following 
epoch. This contrast is illuminated by the historical note that 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 150) had the merit of diverting the princes 
from occupying themselves with books that were of no use and 
turning their attention to the conquests of the Prophet, his mission 
and the beginning of creation. 1 In as far as this note is based upon 
knowledge of actual literary circumstances we may presume a 
predominance of secular literature before the commencement of 
literature permeated with religious points of view. 2 

It seems that gnomic literature, which was much in accordance 
with ancient Arab sentiment, was also cultivated. Wise sayings were 
noted down in sahlfas —philologists report that these were given the 
special name of majalla 8 —which seem to have been individual 
collections only and not meant for the general public. Several pieces 
of information give us some idea of these written notes about the 
hikma. Ma'qil b. Khuwaylid, a Hudhaylite poet of pagan times, 
quotes three wise sayings at the end of a qasida and introduces them 
with the words: ‘As he says who dictates the writing on parchment, 
while the scribe writes' (. . . kama gala mumli'l-kitdbi fi'l-raqqi idh 
[ 205 ] khattahu’l-kdtibu ). 4 This is an important proof for the fact that 
wise sayings were noted down even in the most ancient days. 
'Imram b. Hasin once recounted the following saying from the 
Prophet: ‘Modesty only brings good’ ( al-liayd’ Id ya’ti Hid bi- 
khayrin). Upon which, Bashir b. Ka'b said: ‘It is written in the 
frikma, ‘modesty is connected with seriousness, modesty is connected 
with dignity’ {inna mina’l-Tiayd’i waqdran, inna mina'l-haya’i 
sakinatan). ‘Imran replied: T make a communication in the name of 
the Prophet and you tell me what is in your sahifa . 5 Mu'awiya I 
hears a witty reply of 'Adi b. Hatim and says to his courtier Habib 
b. Maslama al-Fihri (d. 42}; ‘Write this in your book, since it is 
hikma.’* Wise sayings occurring in old poems are counted as hikma ) 7 

1 Aba Ahmad b. 'Adi in Wustenfeld’s introduction to Ibn Hisham, p. viii. 

3 Cf. Sprenger’s article on Kremer's Waqidi edition, JASB, 1856, p. 213. 

3 Khizdnai al-Adab, II, p. 11, top (in respect of the variant to Nab., 1:24). 
This is the basis for the title of the collection of proverbs by Aba 'Ubayd 
(who himself cites from Kutub al-Hfikma, al-Maydani, I, p. 329, penult.): 
al-Majdlla, cf. Frankel, Aram. Fremd., p. 247, note. [Read 'Aba 'Ubayda', 
cf. R. Sellheim, Die Classisch-arahischen Sprichwdrier-Sammlungen, pp. 69-70.] 

* Hudhayl., 56: 15S. 

* B. Adah, no. 76. 

« Al-'Iqd, III, p. 144 top; cf. al-Mas’adl, V, p. 18, penult. 

7 Agh., XI, p. 135, 5. Al-Asma'I says of a verse by Suwayd b. Abl Kihil that 
the Arabs: ta'udduhd min hikamihd, ibid., p. 171, 18; C.f., ibid, p. 44, 12, a 
verse by Afwah: min frikmat al-'Arab wa-addbihd. 
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hence also the saying attributed to the Prophet: inna mina’l~shi'ri 
hikmatan, ‘hikma is to be found in poetry.’ 1 Perhaps we may 
combine with these accounts the Kitab Bani Tamlm (referred to on 
another occasion) 2 from which a wise saying is quoted, if this kitab 
does not describes in general the diwdn of poets of the tribe of Tamlm. 

The Tamlmites are known for their wisdom, and amongst them 
al-Ahnaf b. Qays is famous in hikma and in his name a number 
of wise sentences are quoted. 3 Attham b. $ayfl also belongs to this 
tribe; he was one of the foremost hukamd’ al-'Arab, who 'uttered 
many wise sayings' 4 which free-thinkers circulated in competition 
with the Koran as late as the third century 5 * in the same way as, 
according to Muslim historians, the contemporaries of Muhammed [ 206 ] 
attempted to contrast ancient Arab wisdom with the Koran as at 
least its equal.® As last offshoot of this gnomic literature may be 
considered a ‘Collection of sayings by the caliph al-Mansur’, 
which al-Jahiz mentions, with the remark that this collection 
was currently in the hands of copyists and was well known by 
them. 7 

Fables about the conquests of Islam were written down already 
under the Umayyads, in connection with data from the biography 
of the Prophet, and read with predilection at court. According to a 
report from al-Zuhrl, the caliph 'Abd al-Malik saw such a maghazi 
book in the hands of one of his sons and had it burnt, recommending 
his son to read the Koran and pay heed to the sunna.® Though the 
text of this account unmistakably bears the stamp of those circles 
who condemned unauthenticated maghazi in favour of authentically 

1 AI-Mas*Odi, IV, p. 169, penult., Agk., XXI, p. 49, 17, where instead 
of lahukman lahikaman is presumably to be read. Cf. also Agh., XI, 
p. 80, 19. 

2 ZDMG, XXXII, p. 355, compare the wise saying quoted there (which Sayf 
al-Dawla adopted, Yatimat al-Dahr, Ii p. 30, 9) from ancient times, Zuhayr 
8:2: wa-sharru manlhatin 'asbun mw'aru, in al-Daimri (s.v. al-tays), I, p. 208, 

8, quoted from an anonymous poet with the variant: taysun mu'aru. ShaddSd 
al-'Abs! boasts of his horse: la tariidu wa-la tu'aru, Agh., XVI, p. 32, 6, from 
below, cf. If am., p. 101, v. 4. 

s Al-IJusri, II, pp. 261-8, cf. al-Maydani, II, p. 227, to the proverb min lyusn 
etc. 

4 Ibn Durayd, p. 127,17; lahu kalam kathlrfi'l-hikma. 

4 Ibnal-Jawzi in the additions to Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wfistenfeld, p. 5. AbQ’l- 
Mahasin, II, p. 184, 10 [cf. H. Ritter, Is]., XIX (1930), p. 4: P. Kraus, RSO, 

XIV (1934), p. 119,] Ibn al-RIwandl son of a Jew converted to Islam who 
among others wrote a book with the title Shatterer of the Koran (see Excursuses 
and Annotations]. 

* Tab., I, p. 1208, al-Ya'qttbl, II, p. 37 (cf. Sprenger, I, p. 94), Suwayd b. 
al-Samit and the Majallat Lttqman ; this last is explained by Ibn Hisham, p. 

285,3 with bihmat Luqman. 

7 Bayan , fol. 156b [III, p. 367]. 

* Ansab al-Ashraf, p. 172. 
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recommended traditions, 1 there nevertheless seems nothing against 
admitting the existence of such literature in early times. But even 
amongst people who were governed by the demands of religious life, 
results were produced which the next generation could not accept 
as valid manifestations of the religious spirit. If we consider how 
many objections 'Abbasid theologians have against the old tafsir 2 
we may get an idea of the arbitrariness and of the trend running 
counter to the theological spirit which must have predominated in 
the exegesis of the Koran. Otherwise it would be utterly incom¬ 
prehensible that the tafsir is put on the same plane as things which 
are completely foreign to the religious trends. 

The same arbitrariness also predominated in the maghazl of 
earlier times, which were presumably only aimed against the 
cultivation of popular legends about the conquests. These legends 
are contrasted with historical reports allegedly based on more 
correct traditions, which were meant to push the former into the 
background with the rise of the religious trend to prominence. 
Already in the first century, 'Amir b. Shurahil al-Sha bi (died in the 
first decade of the second century) occupied himself with hadlths 
of the maghazl and Malik b. Anas points to the maghazl of the 
Medinian Musa b. l Uqba 3 (d. 141) as being the most correct maghazl .* 
Only with the development of the science of traditions, which also 
included this chapter in its sphere, was a critical method applied 
similar to that used in respect of tradition in general. Before that 
they developed in a popular way independently of the doctrines of 
theologians, who showed but little confidence in them. As religious 
science gained ground under the 'Abbasids, theologians turned away 
from the knowledge contained in that literature as being useless 
profane entertainment. 

This attitude is partly shown in accounts concerning the old 

1 A saying is ascribed to Imam Ahmad: three things have no foundation («fl): 
tafsir (which is arbitrary, not basedon tradition), the maiihim and the maghazl 
al-Suyhtl, Itqan, II, p. 310. By tafsir (of which people are warned) was meant 
in old days arbitrary interpretation. Al-Dariml, p. 61: ‘one should beware of 
the tafsir of the Prophet's hadith much as one should beware of the tafsir of the 
Koran ’ By this people had presumably in mind tafsir of the type of the Koran¬ 
ic explanations of MuqStil b. Sulayman (d. 150) whose arbitrary explanations 
were condemned, Tahdhib, p. 574: II, P- 2*4 [cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, 

p. 55, and for a criticism of his conclusions H. Birkeland, Old Muslim Opposi¬ 
tion against Interpretation of the Koran, Oslo, 1955]. 

* See preceding note. 

3 These axe mentioned in a chronological report which runs counter to Ibn 
Ishaq in B. Maghazl, no. 34. Note that the maghazl of Musa. b. ' Uqba were still 
in literary circulation at the end of the ninth century. Asdnld al-Muhad- 
dithin, I, fol. 142a; cf. also Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p- 248, no. 1554 [ed. E. 
Sachau, in Sitzungsber. of the Berlin Academy, 1904]. 

* Tab. Buff., Ill, no. ir; IV, no. 43. 
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literature of which we have just 'given some examples. On the other 
hand the theological views of the 'Abbasid period also show in some 
anecdotes about these times. We will quote but one: Abu Yusuf, 
pupil of Abu Hanifa, was greatly interested in maghazi, tafslr and 
ayyam al-'Arab , 1 so much so that he missed some of his master’s 
lectures. One day after he had been absent for several days his 
teacher asked him: 'Now tell me, who was Goliath’s standard-bearer?’ 
Abu Yusuf was ready with his answer. ‘You are imam,' he said, 
‘and if you do not stop teasing me, I shall ask you in front of all 
the people which battle was fought earlier, that of Badr or that of 
' Uhud? You will be unable to answer; yet this is the most elementary 
question in history.’ 2 This story shows with what superior airs theo¬ 
logians looked down upon historical questions, having by now 
completely entangled themselves in their casuistic system. 

The day of the theologians had arrived. In the shadow of rulers 
clad in the Prophet's cloak—we cannot consider here the literature 
of translations which were produced chiefly by non-Muslims—the 
subtleties of theological jurisprudence prospered and secular 
literature also found it easiest to assert itself in a form which 
adapted itself to the demands of theological taste. This explains 
many peculiarities in the historical literature of those days, from 
which only a few original thinkers were able to break free. 

This also was the time when the religious hadlth became a branch 
of literature, and as such it is the typical product of the religious 
spirit of that epoch. It is however wrong to think (as is sometimes 
done) that the collection of hadlth is the point of departure of legal 
literature and that codified law books and compendia only developed 
from a profound study and practical application of these sources. 
The facts of literary history reveal that this literature developed 
in just the opposite way. Legal literature proper, which represents 
the result of comprehensive thinking, is chronologically prior to the 
literature of the hadlth. The works of Abu Hanifa and his compan¬ 
ions and disciples, Abu Yusuf and Muhammad al-Shaybani, the 
works of al-Shafi'i, the many early works on single chapters of law 
whose titles are listed in great number in the relevant section of the 
Fihrist, long precede hadlth literature proper; they are the real fiqh 
books. These books clearly show that they were not written at a 
time when certain results could be deduced from fixed principles; 
they continually reveal the gropings and unsteady gait of beginners, 
and frequently show differences of opinion within the same schooL 
The authors could not yet draw on the material of collected tradi- 

1 Abh'l-Mafcasin, I, p. 508, 7. 

1 Al-DamM, I, p. 176 (s.v. al-baghl) from Ta'rikh Baghdad. [The anecdote is 
not in Abfl Hamfa’s biography in the Ta'rikh Baghdad, and is probably not 
quoted from that work at all.] 
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ditions conveniently to hand, as could the students of the fiqh in 
the third and fourth centuries, but had to rely, in so far as they 
used traditions, on single traditions, self collected and learned in 
each individual case, either from oral sources or from existing 
safyifas. 


11 

For a long time many odd concepts were current regarding the 
beginning of hadlth collections. Many of these unfounded specu¬ 
lations of earlier times about the origin of the hadlth compilations 
[ 209 ] have been deservedly forgotten and have been replaced by better 
knowledge which gained ground also among a wider public. But one 
of these oddities might usefully be mentioned, if for no other 
reason than to demonstrate the progress which has been achieved by 
scholarship during the last few decades. In 1848 a French Orientalist 
described the process of the development of traditions as ending 
with the caliph Mu'awiya I. Jules David, historian of Muslim Syria, 
explained the state of affairs—we do not know on what authority— 
in such a way that he has the founder of the Umayyad dynasty 
deciding to put an end to the growth of the sunna, which had so 
greatly increased that the parchment, upon which the traditions 
had been written down, weighed two hundred camel loads. For this 
purpose the ruler called to Damascus two hundred theologians from 
all parts of the Islamic world. From these he chose the six wisest and 
most intelligent and instructed them ‘to reduce to proportion the 
great mass of dreams of two generations. These scholars cons¬ 
cientiously set to work and reduced the vast library which they had 
to condense into but six books.’ At the end, all the lumber ( fatras ) 
which was left over was thrown into the river Barada. 1 

So naive a conception of how and when the hadlth was collected 
tallies well with the view, which was previously current and which 
even today is often repeated, that the sunna is by etymology and by 
its nature a counterpart or even an imitation of the Jewish Mishnah. 2 

This fable was by no means derived from a Muslim source, though 
Islamic writers do not exclude the possibility that the founder of 
the Umayyad dynasty, who had little belief in the sunna, paid 
special attention to the hadiths.® There is however no trace of that 

1 Syrie modern* (in L'Univers), Paris, 1848, p, 104b. 

s An odd notion of a quite exceptional kind was put forward as late as 1881 
by Nathanael Pischon in bis book Der Einftuss des Islam auf das hduslicke, 
socials, politische Leben seiner Bekenner, p. 2. He speaks of the ’sunna, i.e. 
tradition’ etc. and of the haggudah, i.e. the interpretation of it by distinguished 
Muslim scholars. Perhaps this is a confusion with the Jewish Haggada? 

* As e.g. in the anecdotes mentioned by Sprenger, Mohammad, p. lxxxii. 
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council at Damascus, or of the auto-da-fe prepared for the old 
lumber which could not yet exist. 

The earliest datum which Muslim authors provide in respect of the [210] 
collection of the hadlth is by Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani 
{d.189), who is said to have learnt from Malik b." Anas that 'Umar 
II instructed Abu Bakr b. 'Umar b. Hazm: ‘Seek out what is extant 
of the hadith of the Prophet or his sunna, or the hadlth of 'Umar 
and others, and write them down, because I fear the decay of know- 
ledge^ and the disappearance of the 'XJlamd' {durUs ab'ilm wa- 
dhahdb al-'ulama’)’. 1 This report is often quoted 2 and frequently 
serves as a point of departure for the Islamic literary history of the 
hadlth, 3 and modern literary history also sometimes attributes a 
historical character to it. 4 5 * It is true that we hear enough of the zeal 
of 'Umar II for the sunna, through which he hoped to initiate a 
new era after the irreligiousness of his predecessors. About his zeal 
to have hadiths written down and collected we have also another 
account, saying that 'Umar II had individual groups of traditions 
written down, as for example those preserved by 'Amra bint 'Ubayd 
Allah b. Ka'b b, Malik (d. 106). 6 The caliph is also said to have 
ordered Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri to write down traditions, and according 
to al-Suyutf (quoting earlier authors in his K. cd-Awa’il) this collec¬ 
tion was the first attempt in this direction (awwal man dawwana’l- 
fyadith al-Zuhri) A Thus we see how admiring posterity endeavoured 
to connect the pious caliph with the literature of Islamic tradition, 
just as they made his zeal for obtaining individual sayings of the 
Prophet in authentic form equal to that of pious theologians. 7 
. Nevertheless, because of the many contradictions which appear [211] 
m the accounts circulated from different sides, we are unable to 
accept^ as the point of departure of literature the report of al- 
Shaybani that the beginning of systematic collection was initiated 


e passages from historical 


1 Al-Shaybani's Muwatfa’, p. 389, Bab zktitab al-'ilm, cf. Sprenger TASB 
2856 p, 322, no. 69. * * 

* E.g. AI-Dtriml, p. 68, where there is another version according to which 
Umar II expressed this desire to Ahl al-Madina. B. also quotes this but I 

cannot give the reference. [ALTarikk al-Saghlr, p. 105; cf. also Ibn Sa‘d 
II/2, p. 134, VIII, p. 353; al-Khatib, Taqyld, pp. 105-6.] 

* Al-Zurqanl, I, p. IO , al-Qastallant, I, p. 7l here pas 
works are collected. 

* E.g. Muir, Mahomet, I, p. xxxii. 

5 ZDMG, XII, p. 245. 

* See the quotations in 'Abd al-Hayy’s introduction to Mum. Shaybdnl, p. 

that the small collection of 200-300 hadiths ascribed to al- 
Zuhn ([al-Khatib, Tarlkk, XIV, p. 87,] Abfi-'l-Mahasin, I, p. 300, 2 ) is 
connected with this. p J y 1 5 

_ ’ ■ A ^- T ““ idhi ' n < P- 73. reports that the caliph made Abtl Salam al-Habashl 
travel to his court from afar by means of the band in order to hear from him 
directly ( mushafahatan ) a hadlth of which he was bearer 
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bv ‘Umar II. The work done by Abu Bakr al-Hazml is nowhere 
mentioned in the literature and it would have been impossible to 
avoid using it if such work had really existed. Muslim theologians 
evade this difficulty by the unwarranted assumption that Umar U 
died before he had received the work completed by Abu Bakr ibn 
Hazm, 1 and the collection was therefore not promulgated and thus 
never got into religious circulation. Malik, or rather his authority 
Yahva b. Sa'id (d. 143), was well able to supply authentic informa¬ 
tion about the activities of 'Umar II who lived only half a century 
before them, but the report of Malik is suspect because it_occms in 
no other version of the Muwatta’ except that of al-Shaybani. From 
there it was eagerly taken up as an isolated account by scholars of 
later times who were searching for a point of beginning for hadith 
literature. In itself it is nothing but an expression of the good 
opinion that people had of the pious caliph and his love for the 

SU There are more positive data in Islamic literary history for the 
beginning of tradition literature. These data, as we shall see, even 
anticipate a stop which was taken only later in this literature for the 
characterization of its development in the second century. It is 
said that Ahmad ibn Hanbal named ‘Abd al-Malik b. Juray] 
(d. 150), in Hiiaz, and Sa'id b. Abi ‘Aruba (d. 156), m Iraq, as the 
first who arranged the existing material by chapters. From this 
historians of literature concluded—this datum is met with m near y 
all later books of this kind-that these Muslim theologians represent 
the commencement of hadith collection. This interpretation of Ah¬ 
mad ibn Hanbal's account, however, rests upon a misunderstanding. 
The work’s of these theologians are not extant and, in judging their 
[ 212 ] trend and tendency, recourse cannot be had to texts. But from some 
indications it seems likely that the works of these two scholars of 
the second century had nothing to do with the collecting ofhadiths. 
As to Ibn Abi 'Aruba 8 we may mention that it is reported of rum 
that ‘he made not notes {Utah) but remembered by heart all the 

1 Al-Zurqani, I, p. 10, below, of Ibn 'Abd al-Razzaq ‘an Ibn Wabb in the 

“TfcWtomrt. Tahdhlb, p. 787 (««"■* mart sannafa «UhM), Tab- 

no. 9; cf. Kremer, Vber die Siidarab. Sage [Leipzig, 1866], p. 15, Fteytag, 

Einleituns in das Studium det arab. Sprache, p. 397- . 

Sd was not accepted as a fully valid authority by prous peop£ 
he is said to have confessed to qadar. A remark relating tothisby Sufyan 
1 . Uyayna can be found in al-Khatib abBaghdadi. 35^ [ed-Hyd^aba^ 
pp 123-4]. That Sa'id had rationalistic tendencies can be seen from the » 
that he pretended to be the bearer of the following completely Murp ite 
«»1 leaves the body bei* to.« ^ b.jJl 
enter paradise. These three things are arrogance 

variant al-kanz), faithlessness with the public treasury (al-ghulul) and debts 
(dayn), al-Tirmidhl. I, p. 208. 
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tr ad itions that he heard.' 1 This report inspires well-founded doubts 
about the correctness of the conclusion concerning literary history 
derived from Ibn Hanbal’s communication. Inasmuch as it was 
possible in those days to speak of systematic collections, these 
referred to fiqh books rather than traditions, first attempts at 
codices arranged in chapters of law, and also using relevant material 
from the traditional sunna material. 2 * Such juridical attempts, which 
were not confined to that period, were called sunan, and in defining 
them it is expressly stated that they were arranged by fiqh subjects,® 
while some are expressly called kitab al-sunan fi'l-fiqh, 4 * * The accurate 
summary of their contents in Ibn Abi'l-Nadim® shows that the 
works of Ibn Jurayj and Ibn Abi 'Aruba belong to this group. 
These books therefore are presumably those which caused Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal to ascribe the pioneering work to these two scholars. 

Ibn Abi’l-Nadim lists however even older sunna works of this 
type, e.g.—to quote but one—a kitab al-sunan fi'l-fiqh by Makhul 
(d. ix6). 8 

Such works corresponded to the needs of a time when in public l 213 ! 
life and government people began to attach importance to conform¬ 
ity with the sunna in the administration of justice of state affairs, 
and when caliphs consulted the opinion of theologians on religious 
aspects of public law. What the time called for were not informative 
hadith works but compendia which would serve practical needs. 7 

It would be useless speculation to puzzle one’s brains about the 
form, contents and spirit of works of which nothing, no line or 
quotation, has been preserved. But one fundamental work is 
extant, representing roughly the level reached by the development 
of legal literature at that time: this is the Muwatta ' of Malik b. 
Anas. 


1 Tab. guff., V, no. 19. 

* The 'Iraqi judge al-IJasan b. Ziyad al-Lu’lu’i (d. 204), who was a pupil 
of the most eminent companions of AbS Hanifa, is said with some exaggeration 
to have claimed that be had heard from Ibn Jurayj (as must be read) 12,000 
hadiths of which the lawyers were in need, kulluha yafrtaju 'ilayhd al-fuqaha’. 
Ibn Qutlubugha, ed. Fliigel, p. 16, no. 55. 

8 Fihrist, p. 225, 21: kitab al-sunan wa-yahtawl *alahutub al-fiqh', 226, 16, 20; 
25; 227,2r. ! 

‘ Ibid., pp. 227 ult. (al-Awza'i); 228, 3, 5, 9. and later, from a period (third 
century), pp. 228,17, 20; 229, 14,17: 230,5,20 (al Bukhari); 231,15,19,23 etc. 

4 Ibid., pp. 226, 6; 227, 9. 

* Ibid., p. 227, 23. 

1 [The distinction between sunan and musannaf is perhaps too sharply 
drawn. That Ahmad b. Hanbal quotes an early musannaf by WakT b. JarrSh 

(d. 169) was pointed out by Goldziher himself, ZD MG, I, pp. 469—7 0, More 
recently parts of early collections have been recovered, cf. M. Weisweiler, 
Istanbuler Handschriftenstudien zur ardbischen Traditionsliteraiur (Istanbul, 

1937)-] 
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III 

The Muwatta’ cannot be regarded as the first great collection of 
traditions in ’islam, nor does not appear to have been considered as 
such in Muslim literature. Despite the great prestige which it has 
enjoyed, from its appearance to this day, in the east and west of the 
Islamic world—the history of its origin has been surrounded with 
large number of pious legends—and despite the great reverence 
shown to the name of the author, the great imam dar al-hijra, it did 
not originally gain its authority as a canonical work of tradition. We 
shall see that, with the exception of the MaghribI schools, this work 
has no place amongst the ‘six books’ which we shall describe later, 
and only the reverence of later generations, who were no longer in 
close touch with the origins and had the urge to widen the circle of 
canonic literature, occasionally included in that category. 

The work of Malik is in fact not in the proper sense a collection 
of traditions, forming a counterpart to the sahibs of the next century, 
nor one which could, from the point of view of the literary historian, 
be mentioned as a member of the same literary group. It is a corpus 
juris, not a corpus traditionum. In saying this we do not think so 
much of quantitative considerations, i.e. that the Muwatta does not 
yet extend to all the chapters which form the scheme of contents 
in the collections of traditions, but rather of the purpose and plan 
of the work. Its intention is not to sift and collect the ‘healthy’ 
elements of traditions circulating in the Islamic world but to 
[ 214 ] illustrate the law, ritual and religious practice, by the ijma' recog¬ 
nized in Medinian Islam, by the sunna current in Medina, and to 
create a theoretical corrective, from the point of view of ijma' 
and sunna, for things still in a state of flux. Inasmuch as the book 
has anything in common with a collection of traditions it lies m 
the sunna rather than the hadith. Occasionally Malik does not cite 
one single tradition in a paragraph but only cites fatwas by recog¬ 
nized authorities in actual or casuistically pointed cases in order to 
conclude with his own assenting opinion and by stating Medinian 
usage and consensus. 1 A transmitter of the hadith school would have 
put forward not fatwas, but hadlths going back to the Prophet. 

We have seen in a previous section what differences of opinion 
existed in the various provinces of the Islamic empire in regard to 
even the most elementary questions of legal and religious usage. At 
a time when life in accordance with the sunna, public administration 
in conformity with the sunna, found recognition in public life, it 
became of practical importance to find a ‘smooth path’, among the 
windings of contrary trends to establish legal norms authentically. 

1 E.g. al-Muwatfa’, III, p. 15, 26, bottom, and very frequently. 
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The Medinian Malik wanted to serve this interest with reference to 
the practice of his ilijaz home and he achieved this intention in two 
directions. First of all he collected the documents of the Medinian 
sunna for the several chapters of legal and ritual life, and secondly, 
he codified that which is lawful in individual cases, on the basis of 
these surma documents or, when these were lacking, on the grounds 
of the consensus (i ijmd') which had gained validity at his home up 
to that time, i.e. the jus consuetudinis, the customary law, of Medina. 

This ijmd' of Medina is one of the main pillars of his stipulations, 
and he always stresses in establishing legal usages that they represent 
customs or opinions which are generally recognized by the scholars 
in our town or about which there is with us {'indana) general 
consensus { al-mujtama' 'alayhi J. 1 It can of course, occur that this 
Medinian ijmd' is contrary to doctrine and praxis in other coun¬ 
tries. 2 It is, however, outside the scope of the Muwatta' to mention 
and examine the traditions on which it is based. The traditional [ 215 ] 
material is here not the purpose but the means and is considered only 
in so far as it has to serve his practical purposes. Consideration of 
the Medinian ijmd' was so much the predominating point of view for 
Malik that he does not even hesitate to give it preference when it 
is in conflict to traditions incorporated as correct in his corpus. 3 

Malik b. Anas therefore is not a mere collector of traditions but 
is first and foremost an interpreter of them from the point of view of 
praxis. This can be demonstrated by many examples from his work. 

We will content ourselves with one which appears to us to be 
particularly characteristic and which permits the reader clear 
insight into the nature of the Muwatta'. In the second century, no 
fixed legal practice had as yet developed in Mam regarding the 
treatment of a Muslim who became unfaithful to Islam. It appears 
to have been certain that the murtaid (apostate) had to be punished 
with death, but there was no unanimous opinion whether attempts 
had first to be made at reconversion (istitdba), and in the event of its 
success the capital punishment became void or whether the culprit 
was to be condemned to death without previous istitdba. In practice 
the treatment of such apostates depended largely on the arbitrary 
decision of the authorities and theory about this problem was also 
uncertain. 4 This difference in opinion is reflected in the divergent 
teachings of the madhdhib ai-fiqh which are collected in the ikhtildf 
works. Theorists have exercised their subtlety in this question too 
by various distinctions. ‘Ata, a theologian from Mecca (d. 115), 

1 E.g. ibid., II, pp, 76, 365, 378; III, p. 16; IV p. S3, etc. 

* Al-Nawawi, IV, p. 119. 

* Al-Muwatfa’, III, pp. 95-6; cf. above p. 88 note a. 

4 The earliest differences of opinion are dealt with in a special chapter of the 
K. al-Siyar al-Kdblr by al-Shayb5nI, fols. 374ft [IV, pp. i62ff.] 
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distinguishes between apostates who were bom Muslims (these were 
killed without previous attempts at reconversion) and converts to 
Islam who subsequently apostatize (in such cases reconversion must 
be attempted). 1 Later teachers of the law have, with almost no 
exception, in their codicils claimed that istitaba is an obligatory 
duty of the authority concerned. 

But it took a long time before such consensus was reached; 2 
and in the second century it was still very far off. Abu Yusuf writes 
[ 216 ] in his politico-legal memorandum (see above, p. 72) to Harun al- 
Rashld characterizing the different views about attempts at re¬ 
conversion previous to punishment by death: Everyone quotes 
traditions for his opinion and finds proofs in them. Defenders of the 
unconditional death penalty quote the saying of the Prophet: man 
baddala dtnahu fa-'gluluhu, i.e. ‘who changes his religion, him you 
must kill.' Defenders of the liberal view quote the saying: I am 
ordered to fight the people until they confess that there is no god but 
Allah; if they do so their property and blood is safe with me but 
they must render their account to Allah.’ 8 Evidence against the 
liberal view is explained away. The data quoted for and against 
from the earlier history of the caliphate also proves the indecision 
that prevailed on this question in theory and practice. Those inter¬ 
ested in the history of this question can find the materials well set out 
in the relevant chapter of Abu Yusuf. We are only concerned with the 
passage by Malik b. Anas on this problem, which shows the method 
of this theologian: 

Malik from Zayd b. Aslam. The Prophet has said: ‘He who 
changes his religion, his neck you must cut off.' The meaning of 
these words by the Prophet is, as it appears to us and God knows 
best: He who leaves Islam and takes up another religion, as for 
example that of the Zindlqs or the like, he will be killed if his 
apostasy becomes evident. Zindlqism consists not of open con¬ 
fession but of secret falling away from true belief under the cloak 
of outward conformity. Such people are not subjected to attempts 
at conversion because (the sincerity of their) conversion cannot be 
assured since they had already been secretly unfaithful while 
openly confessing Islam; I do not think that conversion need be 
attempted in such cases as their word is not reliable. But in the 
case of him who openly changes to another religion from Islam 
an attempt must be made to re-convert him; if he returns to 
Islam (it is well), but if not he will be killed. If it happens that 

1 Al-Sha l rani, Mlzan, II, p. 172; Ralymat al-Umma, p. 138. 

* The practice in modem times can be seen from Isabel Burton, The Inner 
Life of Syria, etc., London, 1875, pp. 180-203. 

* K. al-Kharaf, pp. rogff. 
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such a thing occurs I am of the opinion that they must be called 
back to Islam and that attempts must be made to convert them; 
if they are converted, this is accepted, but if they do not do so 
they will be killed. Also those are not meant (in the above saying 
of the Prophet) who change from Judaism to Christianity or vice 
versa 1 or confessors of any other religion who change their 
religion but only (if they leave) Islam. He is meant who changes 
from Islam to another religion and confesses it openly. And it is 
God who knows. 2 

The words 'as it appears to us' which occur in this passage of the [ 217 ] 
Muwatta’ also lead us to another characteristic of Malik and his 
work. It is generally thought that Malik was the opponent of the 
Traqian so-called speculative school in which the justification of 
opinio or, as they called it, ra’y, predominated. It is thought that 
Malik had condemned its justification and that this was typical 
of his HijazI school in contrast to the ‘Iraqi trend. Consideration of 
Malik’s basic work, however, would not bear this out. 3 Malik had had 
sufficient contact with the ra’y school 4 5 to be convinced of the 
inadequacy of historically given sources for all the demands of prac¬ 
tical life—and this was what he had in mind. Therefore he felt 
himself sufficiently authoritative to intervene and legislate inde¬ 
pendently in cases where he found neither a Medinian tradition nor 
Medinian ijma'. He does, in other words, practise ra’y and to such 
an extent that he was occasionally accused of ta 'arruq= ‘Iraqization. 6 
Muslim theologians were aware of this and they constantly refer to 
ra’y Malik in the same way as they do to the ra’y of the ‘Iraqis.® 
There are, in effect, not infrequent passages in the Muwatta’ where 
the term ra’aytu, with which the proponents of ra’y were reproached, 
is used: 'my ra’y, my own independent opinion is such and such’; 

1 The opinion also developed that these had to be killed according to the 

wording: He who changes his religion, cf., al-Nawawi, Arbain (Cairo, 1277, 
Shahin), p. 30 to no. 14. 

3 Al-Muwatta’, III, p. 197. In Shayb., p. 368, where the paragraph about 
the apostates occurs, this part is missing and only the subsequent tradition 
is told in the same words as in the Muwatta", 

' 3 Cf. SnouckHurgronje, in Lbl.fiir orient. Phil., 1884, p. 425. 

4 See above, p. 83. 

5 Snouck Hurgronje I.c. For ia'arruq' cf. also al-Muwatta’, IV, p. 38, 2, Zurq., 

Ill, p. 9. 

3 E.g. Z&hiriten, p. 20, note 1. Ahmad b. ^Janbal was asked: 'Whose tradi¬ 
tions can be written down and whose ra’y can be taken as a model?’ The 
answer was 'The hadlth of Malik and the ra’y of Malik,’ Tahdhib, p. 534, 3, 

Zurq., I, p. 4, In Ibn Bashkuwal—where, however, ra’y and haditk are put 
into strict opposition in characterizing theological trends, e.g. ed. Codera p. 

25, 4— ra’y Malik occurs continuously. Cf. also Ibn Mu'in in Tab. guff., no. 

47; Tahdhib, p. 374, 12: lam yakun sahib hadlth wa-kdna $aktb ra’y Malik. 
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likewise Malik is asked by Ms pupils for Ms own ray with a ra'ayta , 1 
wMch is strongly deprecated by traditionists but common in ra’y 
schools. 2 

From all tMs it is sufficiently evident that Malik b. Anas is not 
properly speaking a collector of traditions in Ms Muwatta' though Ms 
[ 218 ] work is of the greatest interest also for specialists of the science of 
hadith and represents an invaluable instrument for critical historical 
investigations. 3 It is not, however, the aim of the author to provide 
such an instrument. He himself demonstrates the material used for 
Ms own practical ends in the versions current and acknowledged in 
Medina in Ms time. Thus he is not yet troubled by the scruples of 
later students of tradition of the stricter school. A proper isnad 
chain is not yet considered an absolute necessity, and nearly a 
third of the sayings employed by Malik are mursal or even maqtu', 
i.e. they do not go as far back as the Prophet but end the chain with 
a name of a Companion, or else the links of a chain going back to 
the Prophet are not sufficiently firm or are not closed in uninter¬ 
rupted sequence: 4 'hadlths without bridle and reins' (bi-la khitam 
wa-azimma) as the critics call them. 5 * 

Malik uses the marasil without compunction as sources for the 
law, 5 He was interested only in the documentation of the stmna and 
not yet in the criticism of form. 7 Thus he did not spend much time 
seeking its confirmation by parallel versions. The collector of 
traditions in the school aimed at handing down a tradition in 
various ways (turuq) and it became in Ms eyes valuable only when 
he was able to illustrate it according to many turuq. Yahya b. 
Mu'in (d. 233) disregarded every hadith for wMch he had not at 

1 Most remarkable passages for the casuistic nature of this interrogative 
formula in Abtt Yhsuf, K. al-Khardj, p. 36, al-Muwatta’, III, p. 199. 

* Al-Muwatta’, II, p. 330. 

5 For such investigation recourse must be had, apart from the Muwatta’, 
to the traditions occurring in Abtl Yhsuf (K. al-Kharaj), al-Shaybani { K. al- 
Siyar) and other authors of the second century; a critical comparison of these 
with the contents of the collections of the next period would be very fruitful 
for the history of the development of Islam. 

4 There is an example in al-Muwatta’, II, p. 73. [For Malik’s use of ra’y cf. 
also J. Schacht, Origins of Muh. Jurispr., p. 115,] 

* Al-TirmidhI, II, p. 338, 21. 

5 Muslim, introduction, p. 64; wa’l-mursal ft asl qawlind wa-qawl ahl al-'ilm 
bi’l-akhbar laysa bi-bujjatin (for this cf. the commentary by al-Nawawi and 

Tahdhib, p. 285). This question is dealt with in al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. 
105b fed. Hyderabad, p. 384]. 

7 The total number of traditions of the Muwatta’ varies according to the 
different versions: it is around 1720; only 600 of them have isndds reaching 
back to the Prophet, 222 are mursal, 613 are mawquf and 285 do not reach 
back to the Prophet but stop at a Companion or Successor. We take these 
counts from Muslim sources (al-ZurqSni, I, p. 8) accepting their word for it; 
it would not be worth while to check these statements by counting. 
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least thirty isnad versions, 1 whereas Malik was really content with 
one. Therefore he quotes sayings which were not incorporated in [ 219 ] 
any of the later canonical collections. 2 Since Malik was only con¬ 
cerned with the requirements of legal life he also paid little attention 
to traditions which contain merely historical information, even 
if they refer to the biography of the Prophet. He takes these into 
account only where legal conclusions can be derived from them. 

This has later been stressed as a great merit of his trend, in contrast 
to those industrious scholars who, already in the early period of the 
science of traditions, collected all manner of unimportant detail of 
the Prophet’s biography, the contents of which often proved to be a 
serious embarrassment to dogmatic theologians. 3 

Thus the use of traditions is the foremost factor in making Malik’s 
work what it is. He therewith represents the transition between two 
extremities which delimit the legal literature of the second and third 
centuries. The starting point of the literature is mere fiqh. Malik, 
with the great influence with which he attributed to traditional 
material, opened the following period. That he initiated this transi¬ 
tion with conscious intent, that he wanted to supplement merely 
positive law with historical documentary foundations, is shown in 
his relation to a contemporary literary work with which his own 
was to compete. According to Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, 'Abd al-'AzIz b. 

'Abd Allah b. Abl Salma al-Majashun (d. 164 in Baghdad) was the 
first to summarize the teachings of Muslim theologians in Medina 
in a codex. In this only the doctrine, the law according to Medinian 
consensus, was stated without quoting any traditions to justify these 
teachings. This method did not appeal to his contemporary Malik 
and the idea of substituting for the work ofMajashuna codex which 
also contained the traditional sources of the Medinian teachings 
was an additional inspiration which caused him to write the 
Muwatta’. 

He was however not alone among his contemporaries in this 
endeavour. How much the compilation of such a codex corresponded 
to the needs of the time is seen from the fact that when Malik set 
about writing his Muwatta’ there were many of his Medinian 
colleagues who were preparing similar books. Malik is said to have 
foreseen, in the view of his rivals, the lasting recognition of his 
work by posterity, full of confidence in his own work and its justi- [220] 
fication. His success indeed justified his confidence, since the 
competing Muwatta’s vanished from circulation 'as if they had fallen 
into a well.' 4 As far as we are aware, the sources of this branch of 

1 Tahdhtb, p. 629,13, Tab. Huff., VIII, no. 17. 

8 Cf. Ibn 'Abd al-Barr in al-Zurqanl! II, p. 139. 

* Qadi 'lyad, al-Shifa, II, p. 240. 

4 Al-ZurqSni, introduction, p. 8. 
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Arabic literary history mention three works which seem to belong 
to these contempory Muwatta s. One is by the Medinian scholar 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Aslamx (d. 184) and is said to have been 
much larger than Malik's work. 1 Another is by ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb 
al-Fihrl (d. 197). The Muwatta’ work of this scholar 2 appeared after 
Malik’s book was published and information derived from Malik 
is mentioned in it. 3 The latter said of these two books: What was 
done for the honour of God will last. Abu Musa Muhammad al- 
Isfahanl (d. 581) added: 'In fact Malik’s book is like the sun in its 
brilliance and diffusion, while only few people know Ibn Wahb’s 
book which is hard to find nowadays.’ 4 * Finally I found a Muwatta’ 
mentioned 3 by the Medinian scholar Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Abi Dhlb al- 'Amiri {d, 120 in Kufa); he belonged to the hearers 
of al-Zuhrl. He was ranked above Malik, with only the reproach that 
he was very credulous in respect of his informants. 6 

IV 

Apart from the Muwatta’ works mentioned above we also hear of 
several titles of books in which the name of Malik b. Anas’s work 
occurs, e.g. Muwatta’ Abi’l-Qasim, Muwatta’ Abi Mus'ab, etc. Care 
must be taken not to consider these as independent Muwatta' 
writings and place them in the same series to which belong the 
works mentioned at the end of the previous section. 

[221] An unfavourable impression of the reliability of Islamic tradition 
in the second century is gained if one considers that the version 
in which various authorities hand down the Muwatta', all directly, 
or indirectly, in the name of Malik, differ from each other in their 
text and contents, as well as in plan and order, to such a degree that 
one might be tempted to think of them as mutually differing and by 
no means as identical writings. Considering the accounts available 
about the different versions of the Muwatta’ and on the other hand 

1 Tab. tariff; VI, no. 2. As late as in the sixth century a commentary was 
written on this by Aba Bakrb. al-'Arabi (d. 546}, H.Kh., VI, p. 265. 

2 Examples in al-Zurqani, IV, pp. 61, ng. 

3 This work must not be confused with the Muwatta' revision of the same 
Ibn Wahb, which is mentioned and described in the list of Muhammad 'Abd 
al-Hayy (see next section) under the no. i (p. 19, top). The work mentioned in 
the text is possibly identical with the K. al-Jami ‘ of Ibn Wahb. [For fragments 
of the K. al-Jami' see J. David-Weill, Le Djdmi' d'Ibn.Wahb, Cairo, 1939-41. 
In a biography—ibid., p. xvii—his 'great Muwatta’,’ and his commentary on 
the Muwatta' (of Malik?) are mentioned separately.] 

4 Pusey in Bodl. Cat., p. 381. The book of Ibn Wahb was used by Qa<JI 
’ Iyad, e.g. in al-Qastallani, IV, p. 232. Tab. ffuff.. VI, no. 52 does not mention 
this Muwatta' under the works of Ibn Wahb. 

s Al-Zurqani, I, p. 16, 10 from below. 

6 Tab. JJujf., V, no. 27, without mentioning the Muwatta' work. 
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comparing the two versions, the full texts of which are still extant, 
the belief that Malik b. Anas made a fixed text, whether orally or by 
munawala (p, 176) the object of transmission, is severely shaken. In 
that case two versions of the same book could not really be so 
completely different. One is much more inclined to believe the reports 
showing that Malik b. Anas freely authenticated Muwatta' texts 
which were presented to him. The text of the book is read from 
copies belonging to the students to Malik, who listens and now and 
then makes correcting remarks and then gives permission to spread 
the text as coming from himself. 1 This would still permit of some 
sort of control of the text. But we also hear this: Someone comes into 
Malik’s auditorium and produces a manuscript from the folds of his 
clothes. ‘This is your Muwatta’, o Abu ‘Abd Allah, which I have 
copied and collated; please grant me permission (ijdza) to hand it 
down.’ ‘This permission is granted, and when handing down the text 
you may use the formula: Malik has told me, Malik has reported to 
me.’ 2 If the author authenticated various copies of his work without 
checking them it is obvious that not everything that was handed 
down as being the Muwatta' was completely in agreement. 

The commonest version of the Muwatta’ codex, which we might 
call the vulgate, is that which is derived from the Andalusian theo¬ 
logian and agitator Yahya b. Yahya. al-Masmudi 3 (d. 234), a pupil 
of Malik. This version maintained its place in scholarly use and is 
most often commented upon; and it is this version which Oriental 
and Western scholars have in mind when they speak of the Muwatta’. 
This version is called Muwatta' Yahya. But apart from this version 
of Malik’s corpus juris there are others based on other authorities 
who received the Muwatta’ from Malik. In all there are fifteen such 
versions listed in the work of 'Abd al-Hayy 4 which we shall mention 
presently. If one wishes to gain an impression of the differences 
obtaining amongst these, and between them and the vulgate of 
Yahya b. Yahya, it is only necessary to remember, for example, 
that in a version derived from Abu Mus'ab al-Zuhri, a Medinian 
theologian who died in 242, (no. 9 in 'Abd al-Hayy) about a hundred 
traditions are mentioned which appear in no other version, though 
each of them, in comparison with the remaining recensions, again 
shows additions and omissions. Hardly one of them agrees with 
another in respect of the beginning, and if, as sometimes happens, 

1 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. 84b [ed. Hyderabad, p. 309] and often else¬ 
where as a proof that the so-called 'ard or 'irdd, is as equally valid a means of 
transmission as first-hand oral lecture by the teacher. 

* Ibid., fol. 91a. 

* Cf. Dozy, Geschichte der Mauren in Spanien, I, pp. 282s. 

* pp. i8-2r. There are 16 listed but the last number is not a proper recension 
of the Muwalfa’, but a musnad of it (cf. below p. 211); cf. also for the various 
recensions H. Kh., VI, p. 267. 


[ 222 ] 
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we meet quotations from the Muwatta' which cannot be confirmed 
from the vulgate we may assume that they were taken from one of 
the other versions. 1 

There were thus fifteen archtypes of the Muwatta' 2 , of which the 
Muwatta’ Yahya succeeded above all in gaining predominence in 
scholarly and practical use. Of the remaining versions, which for a 
long time were a subject of study alongside the version of Yahya 
for learned Muslims,® one is available to us. This is known under the 
name of Muwatta Muhammad, and is the recension of the work 
handed down by the famous pupil of Abu Hanifa, Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan al-Shaybani, who lived for more than three years in Medina 
and heard MMik's lectures. It often disagrees with the recension of 
Yahya from which it also differs profoundly in the division of chap¬ 
ters. Some of the chapters of al-Shaybani are not present in the 
vulgate at all, and vice versa. We have already twice in this study 
pointed out communications from the Muwatta’ which are only to 
be found in the version of al-Shaybani but do not occur in the 
vulgate of Yahya (p. 168 note i; p. 196). The version of al-Shaybani 
as a whole is shorter 4 than that of Yahya and the number of the 
traditions included is smaller. At the same time al-Shaybani added 
to nearly every chapter an epicrisis in which he notes under the 
heading Qala Muhammad whether the teaching contained in the 
preceding chapter is valid or not according to his own legal system 
and to the teaching of Abu Hanifa. For a large part the traditions 
which support the conflicting opinions are also quoted; these com¬ 
parative additions are sometimes very large. 5 From this it can be 
seen that al-Shaybani’s recension is from this point of view also a 
revision and a critical development of Malik's work. 

1 Not all versions found equal circulation; only about five were studied in 
Spain, where in the third and fourth centuries the Muwatta' was studied as 
the fundamental religious work. From the index to Ibn Basbkuwal, ed. Codera, 
it can be seen which these versions were. Instead of Muw. al-Qa'bl in the index 
as well as the text of this edition, prepared with rare carelessness, one must 
always read al-Qa'nabl (d. 221 in Mecca). 

1 The Muwatta’ copy of the treasury in Egypt (Khizanat al-Misriyylna) 
which contained the text that the caliph Harfin and his two princes heard from 
Malik presumably belongs to the domain of fable, al-SuyOti, Ta’rlkh p. 115, 

* Some students of tradition study the book in different versions. The bio¬ 
graphical works offer many examples of this, I will only mention one: Ibn 
al-Abbar, ed. Codera, p. 268, s.v. 'Abd al-Ghani b. Makki (d. 556), Muw. 
Yahya . . . wa-Muw. Ibn Bukayr. 

* Within the individual books there are fewer sections, e.g. the book on 
marriage in Muwatta’, III, pp. iff. has 22 chapters, in Shayb., pp. 237-48 
only 16, though the Muw. combines in two collective chapters (jcimi *) many 
questions which in Shayb. are distributed among separate sections. 

8 The largest additions are in Bab al-qira’at fi'l-f&lat khalf al-imam. Shayb. 
pp. go-ioo=Muw., I, pp. 158-62. 
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Apart from several manuscripts the Muwatta’ Muiftammad 1 is 
also available in lithographic reproductions of Indian origin, I 
have before me three different lithographs of this work, two from 
Ludhiana 2 and one from Lucknow 3 which was made by the learned 
Muhammad 'Abd al-Hayy and possesses a thorough and many- [ 224 ] 
sided introduction and an extensive commentary. It may be pre¬ 
supposed that the learned oriental in subjective partiality amassed all 
kind of arguments in order to prove that the recension of al-Shaybam 
was more authentic and valuable than the Muwatta’ Yahya. Euro¬ 
pean scholars, however, will be little impressed with the scholastic 
arguments of this Muslim scholar. 

The relation of the two recensions to each other could best be 
illustrated by putting side by side the successive paragraph headings. 

Since this would involve us too far, we merely take two sections 
after both recensions in order to show, by comparing them, how al- 
Shaybani became the commentator and critic of his text. 

alr-Muwalia’, II, p. 19. Standing < al-Shaybdm, p. 162. Standing up 
up (< al-wuquf) before funeral pro- ( al-qiyam ) before a funeral pro¬ 
cessions and sitting on graves cession 

Malik from< a > Yahya b. Sa'id (a) it was reported to us. (b) 
from Waqid b.' Amr< b ) b. Sa‘d b. omitted, (c) -fal-Ansarl. (d) 
Mu’adh (c) from Nafi' b. Jubayr Mu'awwidh. (e) singular, 
b. Mut'im from Mas*ud <d) b. al- 
Hakam from 'All b. Abi Jalib: 

The Prophet used to stand up 
before funeral processions. < e > 

Muhammad says: ‘We keep to 
this: We do not consider standing 
up before funeral processions (as 
a command); at first this was so, 
but it fell into desuetude.’ So 
also says Abu Hanifa. 

1 Cat. ar. Br. Mus., p. 718b; Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., II, p. 44, no. 1144; Cairo 
Cat. I, pp. 328! [GAL I, p. 186, 51 , p. 298]. It is interesting to observe that 
the Muslim cataloguer does not know that this is only a recension of Malik’s 
Muwatta'; he characterizes the book thus: ‘The author here writes in the 
spirit of madhhab Malik and answers the objections of opponents’ whereas 
many additions (in the final remarks are directed against Malik’s text from a 
ffanafite point of view. 

s One in lex. 8vo from the year 1291/2 (Printing Press of Muhammad 'Abd 
al-Karim), 200 pp., with short explanatory marginal glosses; the other in 8vo 
from the year 1292 (Matba' Rahimi), 270 and 8 pp., with even fewer marginal 
remarks. 

* Gr, 4V0 from the year 1297 (Printing Press of Muhammad Khan Mustafa), 

412 pp. 
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[ 225 ] 


[This hadith is mentioned in 
Muw. Yahya in another chapter 
with a different isnad —going 
back to ‘Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz 
—as ‘the last thing that the 
Prophet had said' IV, p. 71.] 

(a) and Christians, (b) +there 
should not remain two dins in 
the land of the Arabs. 


al-MuwaUa , II, p. 19 
Malik 1 : It became known to 
him that ‘All b. Abi Talib stret¬ 
ched himself out over the 
graves* a) and lay upon them. 
Malik says: It seems to us that it 
is only forbidden to sit on the 
graves and to defile them. (b) 

Malik from Abu Bakr b.'Uthman 
b. Sahl b. Hanlf, who said that 
he heard Abu ’Umama b. Sahl b. 
Hanlf say: We attended funeral 
processions and the last of the 
people sat down until the adhdn 
was called. (c) 

III, p. 17 Collective paragraph', 
what is not allowed in marriage. 
[In this chapter various forms of 
marriage are successively men¬ 
tioned which are illegal and 
involve nullity of the marriage 
contract. In al-Shaybanl the 
individual paragraphs are cited 
as separate chapters; the present 
is the second chapter.] 

p. 19. Malik from Naff* from 
‘Abu'I-Zubayr al-Makki: Once a 
1 Continuing the same chapter. 


p. 168. On the use of the grave as a 
place for prayers: whether it is 
permitted to pray there and to 
stretch oneself out over it. 


Malik has reported: It was told to 
us by al-Zuhrf from Sa‘!d b. 
al-Musayyib from Abu Hurayra 
that the Prophet said: May God 
kill the Jews'* 1 : they have used 
the graves of their prophets as 
mosques. <b > 

al-Shaybdni, p. 168 


(a) upon them 


(b) missing 


(c) this paragraph is missing. 


alr-Shaybdni, p. 241 
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marriage was brought before 

'Umar where only one man and 

one woman were witnesses; so 

he said: this is a secret marriage 

(nikdh al-sirr) and I do not per- 

mit (a > it; if my approval had (a) we do not permit. 

been asked before I would have 

stoned (the culprits). 

Muhammad says: We keep to this, 

1 since marriage is not permissible 
with less than two (male) wit¬ 
nesses, whereas at the marriage 
which 'Umar rejected a man and 
a woman were witnesses and this 
is a secret marriage, because the 
witnesses were inadequate in 
number. If the number of wit¬ 
nesses had been filled by the 
presence of two men, or two 
women and one man, it would 
have been valid though it was [ 226 ] 
made in secret. Because what 
makes a secret marriage void is 
(the fact) that it is made without 
witnesses; if, however, valid wit¬ 
nesses are present it is a public 
marriage, even though it is kept 
secret. Muhammad also says: 
Muhammad b. Aban reported 
from Jamad to Ibrahim (al- 
Nakha'I) that 'Umar permitted 
the witness of one man and two 
women at marriage as well as 
divorce. Muhammad says: and 
to this we adhere and it is also 
the teaching of Abu Hanifa. 

v 

One great step forward in the literary development of the science 
of hadith is expressed in the words tasnif al-ahadith. 

By now it has become evident that the collection of hadith 
material is a supremely important part of theological activities in 
Islam. The more it was insisted upon that the hadith be taken into 
account in legal practice as well as in ritual life and the more the 
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mushroom growth of hadith material increased, precisely in the 
service of this postulate, the more a systematic arrangement of the 
data amassed became necessary, in order to facilitate the use of the 
great masses of traditional texts which accumulated in the hands of 
scholars from all the lands of Islam, both for theoretical study and 
practical purposes. 

This systematic order was achieved by considering two different 
points of view. The simplest kind of arrangement is connected with 
the emerging views about a perfect hadith. This must, by means of 
‘sound' links, be traced back without interruption {irsal, etc.) to 
one of the companions; in that case it is musnad, i.e. supported. 
People who collect a fair number of such hadlths are given the 
[ 227 ] honorific name of al-musnid 1 and are favourite sources and centres 
of hadith teaching. They are visited by those who wish to become 
acquainted with pure hadlths. 2 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad al- 
Ju'fl (d. 229), a sheikh of al-Bukhari, was given by his contem¬ 
poraries the title al-musnadi or al-musnidi . 3 The name musnid is most 
usually applied in connection with the name of the place or province 
where the scholar concerned was highly regarded in his time and 
whose people considered him almost as an oracle of the hadith. One 
is called musnid Baghdad, another m. Misr ft waqtihi 4 or, according 
to the area of his authority, m. al-Sham, m. al-Yamanf m. al-'Irdq. 
The French translators of Ibn Battuta wrongly translate this latter 
Tappui de 1 ’ ‘Iraq.’ In the days when women actively participated 
in hadith studies 6 the title al-musnida is often found with women’s 
names. 7 The provincial limitation, mentioned above, of the epithet 
musnid is in contrast with the extension of this title to the whole 
Islamic world in the case of world-famous traditionists. 

AI-Tabarani (d. 360) is called musnid al-dunyd? 

One method of arranging hadith material is connected with the 
ideas regarding a perfect hadith lying at the root of this title. 

1 ‘Celui qui connait !es traditions et indique leur sources,' Dozy, Supplem., 

* Frequently in hadlth-ijazas, e.g. Landberg, Cat. of the Amin Library, p. 
10. In Mss. the inexact vocalization musnad (passive) is common. 

* Qdmiis, s.v. snd and Taj al-'Arus a. I, II, p. 386. 

‘ Al-Maqqari, I, p. 550 passim. 

^ Tab. Buff., IX, no. 62; XVIII, no. 12. 

c Sec Excursuses and Annotations. 

7 Ibn Battuta, II, p. no, Ahlwardt, Bcrl. Cat. I,p. na, 10 from below; the 
previous word is to be corrected to al-asila (instead of al-asliyya); the connec¬ 
tion of the two epithets (as also for men: al-musnid al-a$ll) is frequent in the 
relevant literature. The same woman is often mentioned with these titles in 
Asanidal-Mukaddithln, e.g. II, fol. nb. 

8 Tab. Buff., XII, no, 27; cf. imam li-ahl al-dunya, ibid., VIII, no. 2; Tahdhlb, 
P- M5.9- 
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Traditions which, have been tested more or less strictly for their 
authenticity are sorted out from an external point of view, and those 
traditions which in their isndds go back to the companions are 
put together. The scholar of tradition puts together all traditions 
which are.ultimately derived—irrespective of the silsila— from, for 
example, al-Bara’ b. ‘Azib; then follow all the traditions for which [ 228 ] 
the authority is some other Companion, etc. 

The principle for this type of collection is thus entirely external or, 
so to speak, personal. The contents, the matter of the traditions are 
not taken into consideration in establishing the order, the decisive 
point being merely the name of the Companion who is mentioned 
as authority for a group of traditions. Such collections are calle d 
musnad because every single hadith which in correct chain can be 
traced back to a Companion, who in his turn can refer to the Prophet, 
is a hadith musnad, a supported hadith. 1 From individual traditions 
this name was transferred to a collection of such hadiths. 2 A large 
number of old musnad collections are mentioned of which we know 
no more than their titles, though for a long time they were the 
subject of study in Islam. 3 The most frequently quoted work of this 
type is the musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal, 4 * of which several parts are 
preserved in Ms. no. 589 of the Ducal Library at Gotha 6 and in a 
number of Mss. of the Royal Library at Berlin.® Informants here 
have been given a special chapter, even when only a very few of the 
Prophet's sayings are based on their authority. 7 The musnad of 
Ishaq b. Rahwayhi (d. 233), one of the most ardent defenders of the 
hadith trend at the time of the conflict of schools, 8 also shows this 
typical plan of a musnad collection. 9 [ 229 ] 

1 Risch, Commeniar des 'Izz al-Din, p. 28. 

* Introduction to al-Dariml, p. 4; Dictionary of Technical Terms, p. 646, 5 
from below. 

5 E.g. the musnad of Harith b. Abi Usama (d. 282) which was much studied 
in the sixth century, Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 169. In the eighth century it was still 
the subject of critical exegetical studies, Cairo Cat. I, p. 161 [GAL S I, p. 258]. 

The musnad of ‘Abd b. Hamid (d. 249) was still read in the tenth cent, in 
Egypt, Asantd al-Mubaddithln, II, fol. 6a. 

* Pertsch explains the expression musnad in this title: ‘Collection of tradi¬ 
tions for the support of his religious teaching,' Cat. I, p. 456. See also Sprenger, 
Mohammad, III, p. ci, Gotha. 

8 Cf. also Mss. no. 590 and no. 609 of the same library. 

8 Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., II, pp. gyff., nos. 1237, 1959. 1260. [Cf. GAL I, 
p. 193, S I, p. 309. Printed in Cairo 1896, and a new ed. in progress. Goldziher 
devoted to the Musnad his article ‘Neue Materialen zur Litteratur des fiber, 
lieferungswesens bei den Muhammedanern,' ZDMG, I, (1896) pp. 4650.] 

7 E.g. Gotha Ms. no. 589, fol. 39a, a special title: Ab&T-SanabU Ba'bak with 
two traditions. 

8 Teacher of Dawfld al-?ahirl, Zdhiriten, p. 27. Ibn Qutayba also heard 
hadiths from him and took over many things from him. He characterizes 

Ishaq thus: ‘I have never seen anyone who named the adherents of ra‘y 
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Before going on to the second form of collections of traditions we 
must add three things. First: that even at the time when factual 
interests already preponderated in the redaction of hadlth works, 
■musnad collections still continued to be compiled. In order to make 
their use easier an attempt was occasionally made—as is the case 
with the musnad of Abu'l-Husayn Muhammad al-Ghassanl (d. 
402)—to arrange the authorities in alphabetical order, 1 and older 
musnad works which had been compiled in a different order 2 were 
also changed into alphabetical order for greater convenience. 3 
This appears to have been most extensively practised in the Jami 1 
al-Masanid wa’l-Sunan by the Damascene scholar Tmad al-Din ibn 
Kathlr (d. 744). 4 Before him Ibn al-Najjar of Baghdad (seventh 
century) wrote a comprehensive musnad work including all Com¬ 
panions 5 under the title al-Qamar al-Mumr fil-Musnad al-Kablr. 

Secondly: that zealous disciples and members of the madhhab 
extracted from the codified works of imams, which, as we saw in 
respect of Malik's in Section III, had not been meant as collections 
of traditions (and had not been arranged accordingly) but as works 
of legal science, as compendia of jurisprudence, the musnad traditions 
occurring in them in order to make them the subject of special 
studies. As far as they are known to us, however, these musnads 
were arranged not according to informants but according to their 
materials, corresponding to the chapters of the basic work from 
which they had been taken. They are not the work of the scholars 
whose names they bear. It would be wrong to think that the often 
mentioned Musnad cd-Shafi'l is a collection which the Imam al- 
[ 230 ] Shafi'i himself compiled in order of the Companions cited as 
informants. Rather, pupils of the Imam excepted the musnad 
traditions from his codex al-Mabsut and arranged them by legal topics. 

1 Landberg, op. cit., p. 12, no. 37. 

* Originally the sequence was according to the Islamic dignity of the 
companions (early acceptance of Islam, participation in the battle of Badr, 
etc.), see in Diet, of Techn. Terms., p. 646. 

3 This transformation was made in the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, Cairo Cat. 
I, pp. 168, 253 [Abu Bakr al-Maqdisi, Tartlb Musnad A hmad, cf. GAL I, p. 193]. 

4 Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 51, no, 1344 [GAL II, p. 61]. 

3 AI-Kutubi, Fawai al-Wafayat, II, p. 264, 21. 

• Ibn al-Mnlaqqin, fol. 14b; AbU 'Abd Allah al-Asamm (d. 246) is usually 
named as collector. 


with greater passion, or refuted them and investigated their evil teaching with 
greater zeal, than Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-IJanfall. He used to say of them: 
They have thrown away God’s book and the sunna and have abandoned the 
qiyas’ Mukhtalif al-gadlth, p. 65: cf. p. 204. 

* Part of it is extant in the Viceregal Library in Cairo, Cairo Cat. I, p. 303 
bottom [GAL S I, p. 257. For other musnads see Goldziher, in the article 
quoted in note 6 above, and GAL I, p. 163, S I, pp. 25fiff-] 
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The Muwatta' of Malik was subjected to the same process, and this 
gave rise to the Musnad Muwatta’ Malik . 1 The same is true of the 
Musnad All Hanlfa 2 The teachings of Abu Hanlfa more than those 
of other imams were used by the followers of his school as a basis 
for musnad extracts. By pointing to the large number of musnad 
traditions used by him, it could be proved that the accusation of 
the opposing school, i.e. that Abu Hanlfa in his doctrine allowed but 
little influence to traditions, was untrue. Beginning with the first 
companions of the Imam 3 until the seventh century (my data go no 
further), renewed attempts were made to compile musnads from the 
teachings of Abu Hanlfa. 4 * * In the seventh century the KharizmI 
theologian Abu'l-Mu'ayyad Muhammad b. Mahmud found fifteen 
different musnad about Abu Hanlfa which he collected into one 
work, arranging it according to the chapters of fiqhA But his material 
does not exhaust all the musnad literature of the Hanafite school. 8 
This therefore is a kind of musnad collection which is completely 
different from those described at the beginning, and it must be 
distinguished from them. 

Thirdly: that later linguistic usage by a liberal generalization [ 231 ] 
extended the term musnad to all works on tradition. At a time when 
various methods of redacting traditions were no longer clearly 
distinguished, works of tradition are also called musnad which in 
correct usage should be called jami'. This extension of linguistic use 
was gradually increased. In conversation with educated Muslims 
one can hear every day—at least I found this to be so in Egypt— 
talk of the musnads of al-Bukhari 7 and Muslim. The older school- 
language, corresponding to a more correct terminology, has different 

1 By Ahmad b. al-Shu'ayb (d. 303), H.Kh., V, p. 543; another by Abti'l- 
Qa?im al-Jawharx al-Malik! (d. 381) about the character of which we are told 
by a quotation in al-Ghafiqi, in 'Abd al-Hayy, lx. p. 20, see above p. 205 
note 4 and Ibn Bashkuwil, ed. Codera, p. 560, no. 1242: musnadahu fi’l- 
Muwatta’. 

* This also disposes of the question asked in Kremer, Culturgesch., I, p. 

491, note 2. [For the musnads of Aba Hanlfa see GAL I, p. 77, 51 , p. 286.] 

3 Abu’l-Mu'ayyad mentions Hammad, son of the Imam, Abu Yfisuf [GAL, 
l.c.] and al-Shaybani among the authors of such musnad works. From the third 
and fourth centuries data can be found in Ibn Qutlubugha nos. 37, 42, 87. 

1 The Shi'ite student of tradition Ibn 'Uqda (d. 249) also wrote a Musnad 
A bi Jianlfa, al-Tiisl, Shi'a Books, p. 43, 2. 

3 H. Kh., V, p, 536, Ms. of Viceregal Library in Cairo, Cairo Cat. I, p. 304. 

Dr Vollers (to whom I owe a copy of the most interesting introduction) refers 
also to no. 47 of the Library Mustafa Fa^il. [See GAL, l.c.; printed Hyderabad 

1332-] 

* E.g. a collection by 'All b. Ahmad al-Nahufti is mentioned in Asanld al- 
Multadditkin, I, fol. 195b; cf. Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 96, nos. 1255-6. 

7 Cf. Fleischer, Leip. Cat., p. 465a, bottom: al-Jami 1 al-Musnad al-$afrih of 
al-Bukhaii; cf. ibid., p. 465b, 12. Also Ibn Khaldfln, Muqaddima, p. 369, 13, 

17, calls the works of al-Bukhari and Muslim musnad sahib- 
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terms for these last-named collections and those which are related 

to them in their arrangement. 


VI 

A higher principle for arranging collections of traditions is found 
in those redactions which are called musannaf, in contrast to the 
musnads. This term refers to collections in which the informants to 
which the isnads lead are not decisive for the order of the sayings 
and accounts; it is rather the relationship of the contents and the 
reference of the sayings to the same subject which are of importance 
for the order. The material which is the subject of the traditions— 
not only legal material, referring to ritual life, but also biographical, 
historical ascetical and ethical 1 material—forms the scheme by which 
such collections are divided. Into every chapter are put such sayings 
and accounts as are transmitted in regard to a given question or 
event or those from which information on the subject of the chapter 
is to be derived (even if only from an incidental feature). Within a 
chapter the traditions are put together with full isnads according to 
all tariqs known to the collector. 2 While the musnad is arranged 
[ 232 ] according to informants (' ald’l-rijal ), the musannaf is divided ac¬ 
cording to chapters 3 (* ala-'l-abwab ). We often find the name musnad 
or shuyukh contrasted (from this formal point of view) with the term 
abwab. The antithetic combination al-musnad wa’l-abwdb or al~ 
shuyukh wa'l-abwab is frequent for the two types of hadith collection 
in works on biography and literary history. 4 

Musnad and musannaf therefore are the two chief forms of 
collecting traditions, which for a long time appear simultaneously in 
literature. We have already seen that even long after the method of 
the musannaf predominated musnads continued to be compiled. 
Those who are more interested in a theoretical statement of the 
traditions that they have compiled tend to write a musnad, which is, 
so to speak, an individual achievement, a repertory for private use. 
Those who wish to facilitate the practical use of the accumulated 
traditions, by providing the relevant material for any given question 
together in critically sifted form, produce musannafs. These intend 

1 Inasmuch as a collection extends to this kind of material it is called Jdmi *; 
introduction to al-Darimi, p. 4. 

* See above, p. 202. 

3 Tab. Huff., IX, no. 65, in the list of works by Muslim: al-musnad al-kablr 
‘ ald’-l-rijdl ; . . . al-jami' ala’-l-abwab ; cf. al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 337, 7 where 
Shu'ba’s knowledge of traditions is compared to that of Sufyan: he was 
a'lam bi’l-vijal Fulan 'an Fulan, the latter $ahib abwab, i.e, one stressed the 
forms of isndd, the other the system in which the hadith was to be used. 

1 Examples: Tab. Huff., X. no. 75, XI; no. 12, XII, nos. rg, 23, 32, 47, etc.; 
cf. U. Kh., V, p. 540. 
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from the start to create works which can be handed over to the 
school and practical life. 

We have no clear idea about the beginnings of the musannaf 
literature. The dates quoted by Muslim authors are suspect—as we 
have already pointed out (pp. 195 ff.). More positive data are 
available for the third century, 1 from which it can be concluded that 
it was at that time that people sannafa al-musnad, arranged the 
musnad according to its material, 2 and people appeared of whom it 
was said that they were mimman jama'a wa-sannafa, of those who 
collected and arranged according to subject. 3 This was also the time 
when the theoretical conflict between asfydb al-ra’y and askdb al- 
haiith reached its peak. The study of the hadith was highly valued 
as a pious occupation, but the men who had to administer justice 
in practical life lacked the means to recall in every case the teachings [ 233 ] 
of the hadith and the texts from which it was derived. That practical 
lawyers did not busy themselves excessively with the hadith can 
be seen from an instructive account by al-Jahiz (d. 255), a contem¬ 
porary of al-Bukhari, which gives us an understanding of how 
great were the gaps which had then to be closed by the friends of 
tradition. Al-Jahiz says: 'Our experience is that a person studies the 
traditions for nearly fifty years, concerns himself with the exegesis 
of the Koran and lives among religious scholars, without being 
counted amongst the fuqaha ’ or being able to obtain the office of 
judge. This he can only achieve if he studies the works of Abu 
Hanifa and the like and learns by heart the practical legal formulae; 4 

1 [See, however, the editor’s note to p. 197.] 

a Details, however, such as that Na'xm b. Hammad b. Mu'awiya al-MarwazI 
(d. 228) was the first man jama'a al-musnad {Tab. Huff., VIII, no. 6) do not 
belong here. 

* Tab. Huff.. VII, no. 22, VIII, nos. 3, 5, 28, 99; IX, nos. 2, 4: cf. VIII, 
nos. 29,124. 

1 Shurut, cf., Dozy, SuppUm,, I, p. 746a, usually together with watha'iq 
or f ukuk. The knowledge of shurut and fina'at al-tawthlq (cf. Dozy, ibid., II, 
p. 779b; al-Zarkashi, Ta'rikh al-Dawlatayn, p. 42, 10: hdna faqihan muftiyan 
'arifan bi’l-tawthlq; ibid., p. 89, 10: al-faqlh al-muwaththiq) is one of the indis¬ 
pensable requisites of a practical judge, and is often dealt with in the relevant 
literature. The oldest representatives of the discipline of shurut and watkafiq 
are listed in the Fihrist, pp. 206, 16; 207, 9; 208 passim; 212, 19, 22; 213, 20. 
Al-Tahawi made the most detailed compendia of this discipline, of which one 
(cf. Ibn Qutlubugha, ed. Fliigel, p. 6, 10} is in Ms. in the Cairo Library (Cairo 
Cat. Ill, p. 102). [Cf. GAL S I, pp. 294-5. A compendium of such shurut is the 
book Bids,'at al-Qadl, Ms. of the Leipzig Rathsbibliothek, no. 213, and another 
Ms., Cairo Cat. Ill, p. 8, 9: al-Amthal al-ShurUtiyya ft Taftly al-watha’iq al-shar- 
'iyya; cf.,ibid., p. 266, top; Mafrdsin al-Shuriit., cf. the work Majmii' al-La’iq 
li’Kitab al-watha'iq by Muhammad ibn ‘Ardun; Krafit, Die Handschriften der 
oriental. A hademie in Wien, p. 174, where the documents are given which belong to 
this chapter. The 58th book of the Fatawa' A lamglrl, the most valued of th efatwS 
works of the ffanafite madhhab (1067), has the title: K. al-Shuriif A collection 
of shurict is found in al-Sarakhsi, a.l-Mabsilt, Cairo, 1331, XXX, pp. 167-208.] 
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ail this can be done in one or two years. In only a very short time 
such a person will be appointed as judge over a town or even a whole 
province.’ 1 

Under such circumstances the Ashab al-Hadith felt the need to 
point to the importance of the hadith for religious and legal practice 
and to bring practical proof that every chapter of the fiqh could be 
filled with clear hadith material, so that no one can ever go wrong in 
seeking the solution of religious questions of rite and law in these 
sources. By this means the opposing school were to be shown that 
the hadith was always a sufficient source for practical legal teaching. 

[ 234 ] This purpose gave the impetus to the complication of the musanna- 
fat, and only regard for such an aim by an academic faction affords 
sufficient reason for the origin of works in the context of the condi¬ 
tions of the schools and the general trends of the time. It is no 
coincidence that the musannafat originate in 'Iraq and the eastern¬ 
most parts of the Islamic world, in those areas where theoretical 
conflict was most violent. 


VII 

The very first musannaf that gained prevalence in Islam shows 
clearly the marks of this purpose: it is the Sahib 2 of Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Isma'il al-Bukhari 3 (d. 256). The structure of this 
book is that of a pure work of traditions (without addition of ra’y 
as in Malik, above, p. 201) written, however, for the purpose of 
enabling people to find their way with its aid in all chapters of the 
fiqh and in all its problems. It was to be a means of giving concrete 
shape to the teachings which then were represented in the school 
of the Ashab al-Hadith, of whom B. mentions his older contemporary 
Ahmad b. Hanbal from personal knowledge.* This end was to be 
achieved through the rubric 5 ( tarjuma ), heading each paragraph and 
showing what could be deduced from this or that lab for practical 
purposes, or, even further, which were the deductions to which al- 
Bukhari intended the reader to pay chief attention (even if the 

1 K. al-tfayawan (Vienna Ms.), fol. 16a [ 1 ,87]. 

! Or musannaf al-Bukhari, Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 227, no. 516. 

a We omit all biographical data as well as those concerned with the origin 
of the better known works, since these are often repeated in the relevant 
literature. As a characteristic curiosity from popularizing literature we only wish 
to quote this line: ‘Boukhari £tait gendre de Bayezid I, sur-nomm6 Ilderun; 
il mourut en 1430,' thus in Ubicini, Letlres sur la Tarquie (Paris, Dumaine, 
1853) I, P- 145 - The author of the §ahlJt is here confused with the shaykh of 
Bukhara (Hammer-Purgstall Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, I (1827), p. 
194) Amir Sultan. 

* B. Nikdh no. 24: cf. Maghazi, no. 91, where Abroad b. Hanbal is not 
quoted from first hand knowledge. 

i A summary of them by Krehl, ZDMG, IV, pp. iff. 
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paragraph actually contained hardly any clue to the practical use 
intended); for which of the mutually opposing theses of the madhahib 
al-Bukhari wished to use the hadith in question as an argument. 

It was therefore justly said: fiqh 1 al-Bukhari fi tarajimihi, i.e. the 
fiqh of B. is in his paragraph headings. 2 This tendency of the book [ 235 ] 
also explains the fact that B. occasionally gives paragraph headings 
without being able to provide an appropriate hadith. 3 The author 
prepared a complete scheme for the whole fiqh which he filled out 
with relevant hadith data. If then he had no locus probans for one 
or other paragraph, he temporarily left the rubric without a hadith, 
hoping to fill the gap later. For s'ome of the headings, B. however 
did not succeed in doing so. 

We have in another study 4 emphasized this characteristic parti¬ 
cularity of al-Bukhari’s codex and shown how subjectively the 
Sahih intervenes 5 in the questions at issue in the fiqh schools (mad- 
hahib al-fiqh), which at the author’s time were more or less definitely 
established. Here too we would like to cite a specimen for this and 
can hardly find in al-Bukhari’s book a more typical example to 
illustrate the point than the following. 

Talaq no. 24. 

Bab al-Li'an and about the word of God, Sura 24:4-9. If a 
dumb man accuses his wife of unfaithfulness either in writing or 
by sign ( ishdra , by hand) or through a recognizable movement 
(tma, of the head or lashes), 6 he is considered equal to one who 
has speech, because the Prophet has admitted sign language in 
matters of religious law. This is the doctrine of some HijazI 
teachers and also of other scholars. And God says (19:30): ‘She 
(the mother of Jesus) pointed to him and they said: How shall we 
address him who is in the cradle, a small child?’ And al-Dahhak 
said: (It says, 3:36: Your sign is that for three days you will 
speak to men no other) than by sign, ilia ramzan, (i.e.) only by 
movements of the hands. Other people say: It is impossible (when 
the person concerned cannot speak) for punishment ifiadd) or 
mutual curse {IV an) to take place. Then (this school) thinks that 
1 Not khiffat, as in FliigePs If. Kh., II, p. 516, r, with the translation de 
levitate Bucharii in iitulis. 
z Al-Qastallani, introduction, p. 28. 

8 Cf. B. Tafsir, no. 262; H. Kh., p. 515, ifi. 

4 Zahiriien, pp. 103s. 

8 Dugat probably confused the tardjim with a supposed commentary %vhen 
saying of the Sablb- ‘Be commentaire qu’il y a joint est difficile a comprendre,’ 
Histoire des philosophes et dee theologiens musulmans, p. 300, top. 

* This is the traditional explanation in this special case, awma'a has, 
however, a wider meaning in the language, e.g. Abbam, no. 36: awma'a 
bi-yadihi ; Agh., XV, p. 115, 4: awma'ailayhi bi-na'lihi. 
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divorce (talaq) can take place by writing, sign and movement; 
there is no difference between divorce and accusation. If then 
someone says: Accusation is only possible with words, it is said 
to him: In the same way divorce can only be possible by (explicit) 
speech (whereas in the last case the opposite is agreed upon), 
otherwise divorce and accusation and emancipation (al-'atq) 
would be impossible. Likewise a deaf man can undertake the oath 
by curse. Al-Sha'bi and Qatada say: If he (the dumb one) says: 
You are dismissed from me, by indicating this with his fingers, 
then she (his wife) is separated from him by his sign. And Ibrahim 
(al-Nakha'I) says: If he writes down the formula for divorce with 
his hand, this is binding for him; and Hammad says: If the deaf 
and the dumb say this with their head (by moving it), this is ad¬ 
missible. 

So far the tarjuma. Then follow traditions in which it is reported 
that the Prophet on various occasions used gestures and signs. 1 
By this example I wished to show in how unmistakable a way al- 
Bukhari tried to win over readers to a certain partisan opinion in 
the headings and introductions of the chapters in his collection: in 
this particular case he advocated the view of the HijazI teachers, 
who claimed in opposition to the 'Iraqi party that for the validity 
of certain legal acts it is not always necessary that the fixed formula 
should actually be uttered. 


VIII 

In al-Bukhari’s times, and largely through his influence, the rules 
for preserving traditions began to assume strict forms. So conscien¬ 
tious a collector as al-Bukharl never deviated an inch from the 
strictest discipline. Literal accuracy—with which people were not 
overmuch concerned before (above, p. 186)—became the watchword 
in reproducing what had been heard; the receiver was permitted to 
pass on what he had heard, whether it was isnad or main, only in the 
same form as he had obtained it. If there were any doubts about the 
smallest details, these doubts had to be faithfully registered and the 
decision in favour of one or the other form of the tradition had to be 
noted down apart from the text. Subjective judgement in such 
questions of textual criticism must never influence the text, even if 
there was an obvious mi stake. The collector had to write down 
everything according to the words of an equally conscientious 
informant. 'The Qurayshites conspired against the B. Hashim—or 
against the B. 'Abd al-Muttalib.’ Only after the text and all parallel 

1 Cf. also my article, ‘fiber Geberden- und Zeichensprache bei den Arabern’ 
in ZVS, XVI, pp. 376ft. 
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versions are finished is the collector entitled to add: Abu 'Abd 
Allah (al-Bukhari himself) says: Bani’l-Muttdib ashbah, i.e. ‘this [ 237 ] 
version seems to me the more likely one.' 1 

The same slavish exactness is also applied to the isndd. If for, 
example, in the isndd there occurs a common name bom by many 
people, so that the special signification of this name is not certain 
in a given case, a closer identification must not simply be incor¬ 
porated into the text of the isndd, but the addition of the specifica¬ 
tion must be made manifest by external signs. E.g., Abu Mu'awiya 
says: Dawud, i.e. Ibn Abi Hind, reports from ‘Amir, who said: 

I have heard from 'Abd Allah, i.e. Ibn 'Amr, etc.’ 2 * The words in 
italics are additions by the collector for the purpose of identifying 
Dawud and 'Abd Allah. His explanatory gloss had, according to the 
rules of the transmission of traditions, to be made manifest in an 
unequivocal manner; and if he had not introduced the addition 
with the word wa-huwa or, as is done in some cases, ya'nl (‘meaning 
by this’), this would have been an infringement of the fidelity of the 
tradition. 

Thus all subjectively learned elements are scrupulously kept apart 
from the transmitted text, and the collector who took such liberties 
in tendentious use of the text, and allowed himself so much arbi¬ 
trariness and partisanship in the interpretation, took great care net 
to alter his text by even the most minute, insignificant and often 
obviously necessary corrections. It also occurs that al-Bukhari 
leaves a lacuna in Ids text if he obtained the text from his authority 
with that lacuna. Such a lacuna is called, in the terminology of the 
school, a bayad, the white, i.e. the blank space. Once it happened 
that the exegete of the text of al-Bukhari read this expression as 
part of the text. One of the Prophet’s sayings runs: inna ala Abi . 
laysU bi-awliyd’i, ‘verily the family of Abu ... are not my favour¬ 
ites.’* Probably this is one of the tendentious traditions we have 
dealt with in Chapter 3, and in some texts the lacuna is in fact com¬ 
pleted by Abi’l-'A§ b. Umayya and in others by Abi Tllib. Peaceably 
inclined copyists might, in their indifferentism in regard to dynastic 
issues, have wished to leave out the names altogether; al-Bukhari’s 
teacher said when reaching the missing word: In the text of Muham¬ 
mad b. Ja'far, i.e. his own source, [is written bayad, i.e. a lacuna. [ 238 ] 
Al-Bukhari incorporates these words of his teacher into his text. 

But some exegete understood this as if the word bayad was to come 
after Abi, thus making the Prophet damn the family of an Abu 
Bayad. 4 

1 B. Hajj, no. 45. 

* B. I man, no. 3, cf. al-Nawawi, introduction, p. 24. 

* B. Adab, no. 13. _ 

4 al-Qastallanl, IX, p. 14. 
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But though al-Bukhari shows conscientious fidelity in reproducing 
his text, on the other hand he does more than reproduce and group 
his material. Motivated by the desire to provide, not only a useful 
repertory of all that in his view was worth knowing and was at the 
same time sufficiently authenticated, but also a handbook useful 
for the practical purposes of the members of his persuasion (the 
Ashab al-Hadith), he also sows the seed of a commentary on his 
traditions. Too much should not be made of this; but it is one of al- 
Bukhari’s peculiarities, which distinguishes him from his younger 
contemporary Muslim, that he does not refrain from explaining 
some difficulties in the texts by glosses, which are of course kept 
strictly apart from the body of the traditions. We have already seen 
one such example, where a short explanatory gloss is inserted to the 
text by means of a separating word. Where longer pieces are con¬ 
cerned they are introduced at the end of the text with the words: 
qala Abu 'Abd Allah. These are usually etymological, syntactical or 
lexicographical 1 , also Massoretical, 2 remarks regarding single words 
or phrases of the text. It is characteristic that after having quoted a 
tradition he once adds: ‘But this is no proof for the Qadarites.’ 3 
He always thinks first of the theoretical applications for which his 
material should, or should not, be used. 

IX 

The text of the SaMh al-Bukhari was not handed on like the Mu- 
watta’ in many recensions differing in their contents; nevertheless, 
one could also make for the Sakih a large genealogical table for the 
[239] various archetypes—called mothers (ummuhdt) by Muslim scholars— 
and recensions derived from these. 4 Directly from al-Bukharl’s 
lectures, several scholars, from amongst the many thousands hearers 
who flocked together to hear from him the SaMh, have handed down 
this work, and through the mediation of these transmitters and 
their pupils about a dozen different Bukhari texts came into being. 

1 E.g. B. Manaqib, no. 2; Jihad, no 197: Jizya nos. 36, 37; Wa§dyS, no. 69; 
Zakat, no. 53; Ma?dlim, no. 32 (»us6=the vowel a, also outside the i'rab, in 
the word al-anasiyyatu), especially abundantly in K. al-TaJsir, nos. 125 
(wa'l-ldm wa’l-niin ukhtan), 218, 330 (where the triptote is called mujzan, cf. 
Fihrist, p. 74, 24). 

* B. Tafslr, no. 263. 

3 Ibid., no. 265. 

* H. Kh„ II, pp. 515, 3, 520. [For the transmission of al-Bukhari’s text cf. 
GALS I, p. 261; J. Fuck, 'BeitrUgezurtlberlieferungsgeschichtevonBuhaxI's 
Traditlonssammlung,' ZDMG, XCII (1938), pp. 6ofi.; Le ‘$afrih‘ d’al-Buharl, 
reproduction en phototypie des manuscripts ... de la .. . ‘recension’ d’Ibn 
Sa'ada, I, Paris 1928, introduction by E. L&vi-Provenfal (= JA, 1923, pp. 209 
if.); M. F. Sezgin, Buhari’nin kaynaklan (quoted above, p. 168 note 6), pp. 
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These show more or less substantial variations in the titles as well as 
the contents of paragraphs. The text now commonly used is due to 
Muhammad al-Yumnl (d. 658), 1 who took as his base a copy pre¬ 
served in the madrasa of Aqbogha in Cairo which was itself based on 
good early texts; the readings of this he compared with the readings, 
of the oldest archetypes and noted their variants. 2 It was a goodold 
custom not to dispense with the help of philologists 3 in establishing 
difficult hadith texts. 4 

At that time nobody amongst the living philologists was more 
suited as an adviser for a critical recension of the text of al-BukHari 
than the author of Alfiyya, Ibn Malik (d. 673), who in a work of his 
own 5 has proved that he had studied al-Bukhari from a philological 
point of view. He must have been interested in a correct hadith 
text especially because he admitted linguistic forms in the hadiths 
as proof [shawahid] for linguistic questions. 6 This scholar was in fact 
called in as philological adviser. 7 We owe to these efforts the excellent 
apparatus of variants which is preserved in the commentaries on 
al-Bukhari and which cannot be too highly valued. By means of these 
commentaries (al-’Ayni, Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani, etc.), and especially [ 240 ] 
the latest of them, by the Cairene scholar Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Qastallanl (d. 923), we possess the whole apparatus for the trans¬ 
mitters of the text of al-Bukhari, and can turn it to account in using 
the text. It is impossible to come to a decisive conclusion on any 
passage in this work of tradition without previously considering 
this apparatus of variant readings. A critical establishment of the 
Bukhari text must be founded in the first instance upon the weighing 
and sifting of the old apparatus of variant readings as it appears 
in the recensions which derive from different sources of the text. 

The reverence of Muslim scholars who transmitted the material in an 
uninterrupted chain, up to the most recent phase of exegetical work, 
has made the material for this easily accessible. 

1 Cf. Rosen, Notices sommaires, I, p. 26, top. [Al-YCium died in. 701/1302, 
see the studies quoted in the preceding note.] ~ _ 

’ Al-QasfaUani, I, pp. 46s., provides the best information about these 
archetypes and the origin of the codex of al-Yflninl. _ .. . 

* There are examples in al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, fol. 70b [ed. Hyderabad, pp. 

255-7] of the participation of the Ashab aI- l Arabiyya in establishing the_ 

i'rab in hadiths and of their opinion being asked in cases of lexical difficulties. 

* [Yet one should not, merely for the sake of puristic points of view, correct 

odd peculiarities of the transmitted text, see Thorbecke, Ibn Durejd’s Kitabjil- 
Maldhin, p. 6, note r, where a saying of al-Nasa’i is quoted.] _ ; 

5 Shawahid al-Tawdlb wa’l-Ta§lfik li-Mushhilat al-Jami' of which 

a Ms. is described by Derenbourg, no. 141, I, p. 86. [Cf. CALS I, p. 262]. Itls 
possible that this work was due to that participation in the revision of the text. 

* Khizanat al-Adab, I, p. 6, 22. — 

? Cf. al-Qasfallam, VII, pp. 67, 326,' on the influence of Ibn Malik in some 

passages of the text. 
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It is not impossible that some of the variants arose from dogmatic 
reasons. Motivated by spiritualistic scruples, early transmitters 
have for example expunged or weakened without much ado the 
objectionably anthropomorphistic phrases in traditions trans¬ 
mitted in al-Bukhar:. 1 Pious Muslims have an easy conscience 
regarding such corrections. Thus some Mu'tazilites read in Sura 
H3:rr, against the textus receptus, min sharrin (instead of sharri) 
ma khalaqa, so that md khalaqa became a negative sentence and 
'the evil that He (God) created’ became ‘before evil that He did not 
create’. 2 Abu Bakr ibn Muqsim was subjected to an inquisition in 
322 in Baghdad for spreading such uncanonical variant readings, 
and his writings were burnt. 3 A year later a reader of the Koran, 
Ibn Shannabud, was incarcerated for taking similar liberties. 4 
Hadith texts were of course less jealously guarded from corrections 
due to dogmatic tendencies. 

Sometimes important theological definitions depend on the 
minutiae of the form of the text in a passage, as for example in the 
argument about what is meant by a ‘Companion’ (sahib) of the Pro¬ 
phet. In the heading of the chapter ‘On the excellencies of the 
companions’ it reads in al-Bukhari: He among the Muslimin who 
was in the company of the Prophet or has seen him, is to be counted 
among the Companions ( man sahiba'l-nabiyya aw ra’dhu min al~ 
muslimin fa-huwa min ashabihi). This ‘or’ (aw) is the accepted 
[ 241 ] reading. 3 6 According to it a blind man can also be counted among 
the Companions, on whose authority so much depends on the hadith 
and its religious application; and in fact we find blind men also 
amongst the Ashab (e.g. Ibn Umm Maktum). On the other hand 
there are theologians who do not consider these two conditions as 
being alternatives but see them both—having been in the company 
of the Prophet and having seen him—as necessary qualification for a 
Companion. They base their opinion upon the reading wa-ra’dhH— 
and has seen him . e 

Yet another series of variants belongs to the group of so-called 
tashifdt, i.e. corruptions due to errors, a defect of these old texts 
which gave scoffers opportunity for sarcastic remarks as early as the 
third century 7 and which from the fourth century onwards spurred 

1 Examples for this in my ?&hiriten, p. 168. 

1 Al-Qastallani, IX, p. 397. 

3 Ibn al-Athlr, VIII, p. 102. 

* Aba’l-Mahasin, II, p. 289, cf. Qadi 'Iyad, al-Shifa', II, p. 290. [Goldziher, 

Richtungen, pp, 46f.; Nbldeke, Gesck. des Qorans, 2nded., Ill, pp. Iiofi.] 

6 The hadith is transmitted in this form also in the name of al-Bukharf (rec. of 
al-Firabri) in ai-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. 16a, bottom [ed. Hyderabad, p. 31]. 

• Al-Qastallanl, VI, pp. 88f. 

7 Already Ibn Qutayba had to defend the tradition from such satires in his 
Mukhtalif al-tfadtth, see Cat. Lugd. Batav., IV, p. 55 nit. ff. 
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on orthodox critics to increased care for the integrity of the sacred 
texts. 1 Such tashifat proved to be the more tenacious of life since it 
was the transmitters’ duty to hand on the text literally just as he 
had received it, a duty which was extended by some even to evident 
mistakes; what was received with mistakes had to be handed down 
unchanged, though one had the right (according to others, the duty) 
to point out the correct readings according to one’s best knowledge 2 
in the form of oral or written corrections (in the latter case as a 
separate gloss). This strict view also applied to unmistakable, lin¬ 
guistic mistakes. In earlier days there were many defenders of the 
opinion that grammatical errors and evident vulgarisms, etc., were 
not to be tacitly corrected; the representatives of this view said: 
hakadha huddithna. This rule did not however find general accept 
ance, especially as mistakes in syntax (confusion of the nominative 
with the objective case) often changed the sense of a saying. 3 The 
need of the expounder often caused involuntary deviation from the. [242] 
mechanical strictness of the mere transmitter. It happens quite often 
that a change was made in the text of a sentence of tradition because 
the reference of the word in question was not understood and the 
correction was intended to make understanding easier. We may 
again refer to the Muwatta ’ for our example of this phenomenon in' 
the history of the text. 'Uthman b. 'Affan once sat upon the seat 
(in front of his house) when the mu'adhdhin came and invited him to 
the afternoon salat. 'Uthman asked for water and performed the 
ablution. Thereafter he said: ‘Verily, by God, I will tell you a hadith, 
if there were not a verse in the Book of God [lawld ay at fl kitdbi'lldhi) x 
I would not tell it to you.’ Then he said: 'I heard God’s Prophet say: 

He who performs the ablution, performs it properly and then 
attends the (due) salat, his sins will be forgiven (which he might 
commit) between this and the next following salat!” ’ Malik adds as_ 
explanation that by the verse ( ayat) to which the caliph refers, the 
passage in the Koran, Sura 11:116, is meant, where as reward for 
prayer remission of sin is promised. 4 Much more likely, however, is 
the view held by other traditionists, and borne out by parallel 

1 Here belongs first of all the wort of Aba Ahmad al-‘Askari (d. 382), which 
was described by Kremer in Sammtung orient. Hsckr., p. 43, no. 93 (cf. idem, 
Gedtchte des Labyd, p. 28 [GAL I, p. 132, S I, p. 193. Al-Khafcib al-Baghdadl 
(d, 463) also wrote a treatise on the tashifat of transmitters, Cairo Cat. I, 

P' 122 bottom [GAL I, p. 401, no. 6, 5 I, p. 564, no. 6]. The work of Al-Dara- 
qutni (d. 360) on this subject is not available. Some remarkable examples of 
te$£f/are mentioned in the Taqrlb, fol. 67a [naw 35, transl. JA, XVIII, 1001 ~~ 
PP-II5-7J. 

* Taqrlb, fol. 58b bottom [naw 26, transl. JA, XVIII {1901) pp 70-1] ~ 

5 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fols. 5ib- 5 6a [ed. Hyderabad, pp. 177-98] dis¬ 
cusses these questions at length; cf. ibid. fols. 68a-7oa [pp. 245-32]. 

4 Al-Muwafta’; I, p. 61, 
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passages, that the reference is to Sura 2:154, where a curse is called 
upon those who keep secret any of God’s teachings. 'Uthman would 
be one who keeps God's teaching secret if he had not communicated 
the message received from the Prophet. 1 These references to verses 
of the Koran were probably forgotten by subsequent transmitters 
of this story and therefore they helped themselves in trying to 
understand them by changing the word ayat into annahu. Both these 
words in Arabic have the same graphic skeleton and only differ by 
diacritical points. Even the oldest versions of the Muwatta’ read: 
leads, annahu fi kitabillahi, i.e. ‘if it were not written in the book of 
God/ and this reading was adopted in the vulgate of the Muwatta’. 
The change added little to the sense of the text but the explicit 
mention of the ayat vanished and the hearer could no longer ask 
how 'Uthman could call the subsequent saying {to which the words 

seemed to relate) a verse in the Book of God. 

Such corrections were easily made as soon as serious difficulties 
[2431 appeared, and the substitution for a rare expression of a more 
common one made a deeper study of the text not necessary. As a 
matter of fact the text of the Koran was treated with the greatest 
freedom even for the sake of small difficulties. 2 How much easier 
was it to do so with the text of traditions, which was less sacrosanct! 

On some other occasion Malik b. Anas related the following event 
from the Medinian circle of the Prophet. A Bedouin who had paid 
homage to him could not stand the city climate and was continually 
suffering from fever. He therefore asked the Prophet to release him 
from the oath of allegiance so that he might return to the free desert. 
He repeated the request three times but the Prophet always refused 
to grant it. Thereupon the Bedouin left the city without permission. 
When the Prophet heard about it he said: ‘Verily al-Madlna is like 
the bellows, it removes the dirt and there shines what is excellent’, 
innama’l-Madlnatu kcCl-kin tanfi hhabathahd (var. khubtaha) wa- 
yansa'u tibuha. That means: Our town repels the useless stuff which 
disfigures it and what is good can shine even more brightly after the 
dirt has been removed. 3 We shall pass over the minor variations 
which are attached to the expression of this simple idea. The above 
text is the best authenticated, as is shown by the fact that Muslim, 
who had received it from Yahya b. Yahya, the pupil of Malik and 
editor of the Muwatta’ vulgate, included it in his work in this form. 


1 Muslim, I, p, 3°7- . J ,... , , 

i in Sura 24:27 tasta’nisu was corrected to the easier tasta dhtnH, 73*6 
uia-aqamu into wa-aswabu, Fakhr al-Diu al-Razi, Mafatlh al-Ghayb,Vlll, pp. 
162, 337. In the last passage there is also quoted the opinion of Ibn Jmni, 
according to which such changes must be comments rather than corrections. 
» Al-Muwat(a\ IV, p. 60, cf. above p. 46, note 5. 

* Muslim, III, p. 297- 
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The literalists of later epochs did not find this text quite under¬ 
standable. Tib is usually used of scents, but how can a scent be said 
to shine? The word nasa'a, here meaning ‘shine’, is commonly used 
of colour, not olfactory, impressions. Recourse was therefore had to 
correcting tibukd into fayyibuha , 1 which is used more generally for 
all that is good, sound and pleasant. This correction does not affect 
the graphic substance of the written word. More radical was the 
traditionist al-Qazzaz, who corrected yansa'u into yatadawwa'u, a 
word used for the exhalation of scent, whereby the meaning would 
be ‘its scent emanates’. He had merely to add one letter (w) to the 
skeleton of letters and to change the diacritical points of two 
letters. However, the simile of the bellows thus became rather lame. 

There are many such phenomena which occurred during the trans¬ 
mission of the text of al-Bukhari. In general the chapter headings are 
the least secure part of the work from a textual point of view. As far 
as they are concerned, the various recensions show the greatest 
divergences. Occasionally, while otherwise they have the same text, 
they show variants in single letters of a word owing to the nature of 
Arabic script. In the heading of Fitan, no. 14, is the received reading 
bab al-ia'arrub, i.e. living in the desert like Bedouin Arabs. The 
codex of Abu Dharr, a notable version of the Bukhari text, has ab 
taghamib, life abroad, far from home; another text, the variant in 
which is considered as tashifby Arab scholars—evidence of how sober¬ 
ly their critical sense dealt with such variants—has al-ta'azzub, 
a word not quite suitable in this sense but which might be considered 
a synonym. Another such example is in Jana'iz, no. 80. ‘Ibn $ayyad 
{the presumed anti-Christ) asked the Prophet: "Will you testify 
that I am God’s envoy?" Then the Prophet ceased to ask him about 
(prophecy).' This last sentence is expressed in the text by fa-rafadabu 
(he left him); for this expression, which in fact is not quite clear 
(because in the further course of the story the dialogue continues 
between the Prophet and Ibn Sayyad) there are a number of variants 
in the different versions of the Bukhari text: fa-rajasahu for fa- 
rafasahu— kicked with the foot, fa-rassahu=he squeezed him, 
fa-waqasahu— he broke his neck, for which others substituted the 
entirely useless fa-raqasahu. Even more variants are to be found in 
Manaqib no. 25, ‘and the vessel ran over with fullness', taniddu min 
abmil'i. For this the following variants are known, which I give in 
the sequence of their graphic distance from the vulgate: tabiddu, 
tabissu, tansabbu, tanaddaru, tandarru, tandariju (this is the reading 
of Muslim in the parallel passage), taqturu. Instructive is the passage 
Jana'iz, no. 78. Here Jabir tells how his father fell in the battle of 

1 This is the transmitted form in B. Fad&’il ad-Madina, no. 10. He has the 
tradition from Sufyan who got it from the same source as Malik (Muhammad b. 
al-Munkadir). 
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Uhud as the first martyr of Islam and shared a grave with another: 
‘But my soul did not wish that he should be with someone else in a 
grave. So I exhumed the body after six months and, behold, he was 
just as on the day when I lowered him into the grave,' hunayyata 
[ 245 ] ghayri udhunihi. This is the vulgate reading of which exegetical 
considerations made an inversion necessary, as if it read ghayra 
hunayyati udhunihi, 'with the exception of a small piece of his ears.’ 
This variant is found in most of the authorities for the Bukhari 
text. But difficulties of exegesis gave rise to the following variants: 
ghayra hunayyatin ft udhunihi, that is the logical sequence of words 
demanded by the exegesis introduced into the text with the addition 
of a preposition: 'on his ears'; al-Sfaqs! and the source of the text of 
Krehl offer hay’atuhu instead of hunayyaban—Ytis condition {was 
quite intact) with the exception, etc. 

These examples, chosen from a large number, show that the need 
for a tolerable sense, which the text hardly offered, unconsciously 
gave rise to alterations which appeared shortly after the canonical 
text was fixed in the earliest recensions. Partly these take the place 
of true corruptions in the texts, but in their multiplicity they show 
that they were attempts to offer something better or more plausible, 
and we feel we can share the opinion of Muslim critic that ignorant 
copyists bear the greatest responsibility for the fact that often one 
has to interpret the text in a tortuous manner. 1 Apart from these 
variants we must also mention interpolations, from which al- 
Bukhari's text did not escape. With regard to an account from the 
JahQiyya which Abu Mas'ud al-Dimishqi {d, 400) cites from al- 
Bukhari, al-Humaydi (d. 488) remarks in his work al-Jam' bayn 
al-Sahlhayn (Harmonistic of the Sahths): We have looked up this 
passage and found it in fact in some copies of the work ‘concerning 
the days of the Jahiliyya’, but not in all of them. It possibly belongs 
to those passages which have been interpolated into the Bukhari 
text ( al-muqhamdt). z 


x 

According to a similar design and for the same purpose as al- 
Bukhari, a younger contemporary of his, Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 8 from 
Nisabur {d. 261), made a collection of traditions. This one is also 
famous in the Islamic world under the name of al~Sahih. When com¬ 
paring it to al-Bukhari, with which it has most of the contents in 
common from different oral sources, a formal difference is most 
[ 246 ] obvious; this also affords an insight into the character of this col¬ 
lection. Muslim's work is also a musannaf and like al-Bukhari's 

1 Al-Qastallani, IX, p. 509. 

1 Al-Damlri (s.v. al-qird), II, p. 290. 

* [For Muslim cf. El s.v., and GAL I, 166, S I, 265.] 
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parallel work is arranged according to the chapters of the fiqh, but the 
various paragraphs (abwab) in the original edition of Muslim himself 
have no headings. 1 Thus Muslim also, like his contemporary, in¬ 
tended to serve the fiqh through his work but he left it to the reader 
to draw from the collected hadlth material the conclusions which 
seemed to him to correspond most closely to the truth. Another 
formal difference, which was particularly evident to Muslim scholars, 2 
also finds its reason in that difference between points of view of the 
two collectors. Both made it their business to give the same hadlth 
according to various turnq (i.e. according to different informants with 
different isndds), since a hadlth is the more authenticated the more 
parallel versions it has.® Whereas, however, al-Bukhari often quotes 
the different parallel versions of the same tradition under different 
chapters (because the same text serves him for various chapters of 
the fiqh and because he had no other material for some of the 
paragraphs but the traditions which he had already used previously). 
Muslim always quotes related versions together without repeating 
material that has already been dealt with. His purpose was not 
a priori to equip the whole scheme of fiqh with hadith material. 

We may therefore deduce that Muslim was not primarily concerned 
with the practical application of his collection in a particular direc¬ 
tion but intended, as he says in his preface, to purify the existing 
hadith material of all dross: the unreliable and untrustworthy 
elements which had attached themselves to this material in the 
course of time. 4 Also the fact that he does not start his work without 
any introduction, like his older contemporary and colleague, but 
prefaces his work with a number of introductory chapters (which are 
highly instructive for these studies), about the view-points -of 
collecting traditions in general and on the grade of trustworthiness, 
of transmitting informants mid on authentic and non-authentic 
hadiths, corresponds to this intention. 

The two Sakihs represent, for the first time in the literature, a 
more rigorous criticism of the isndd than that customary in the 
preceding period. Previously it was considered sufficient if the isndd 
chain was entirely made up of names of thiqat, i.e. informants known 
as reliable; only now the inner coherence of the isndd, the unctual 
relationship of the thiqat which occur in them, begin to be tested, 
and the admission of traditions as legal sources is now made 

1 Z&hiriten, p. 103. 

1 Al-Nawawl, introduction, p. 10, top. 

* See above, p. 202, Yahya b. Mu'In. 

4 1, p. 33 : ‘In face of the facts reported to you that the people spread 
objectionable accounts by means of weak and unknown isndds and throw 
these among the ordinary public who cannot discern these faults, our heart 
was -willing to grant your wish.’(This introduction is in the form of an address 
to an unknown person.) 


[247] 
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contingent upon isndds correct in this sense. Yahya b. Mu'In gives 
as an ideal for a correct isnad, ‘Ubayd Allah, b. 'Umar: al-Qasim b. 
Muhammad: A”isha: Muhammed; this isnad he called: ‘Gold inlaid 
with pearls’ ( al-dhahab al-mushabbak bi’l-durr). The isnad chain, 
Malik: Nafi’: Ibn 'Umar, is given this preference and the above- 
mentioned name by al-Bukhari; 1 it was also called the 'golden chain’ 
(silsilat al-dhahab), 2 and later forty-seven hadiths were put together 
whose isnad deserved this honorific title.* In general, however, there 
was no fixed canon for the relative evaluation of isnad chains in the 
third century; each collector had his own norm. One speaks of the 
shuriit (conditions) al-Bukhdri and shuriit Muslim, i,e. the demands 
that each of the two made of a tradition before incorporating it into 
his §ahih. If one of the traditions collected by them did not comply 
with their shuriit, it was put aside as an insufficiently authenticated 
source for the law. 

Nobody will expect us to present here all the differences between 
the shuriit of the Sa&hs. Anybody desiring a more profound know¬ 
ledge of this subject can obtain it from the native introductory works. 
We will only point out the chief difference, since it also serves to 
throw some light upon the study of traditions amongst Muslims in 
general. It is generally agreed that a hadith which is to serve as 
argument for a legal doctrine (hujja) must necessarily have an isnad 
1248 ] in which all the informants who are mentioned are indubitably 
reliable thiqat , 4 and that, as regards its inner cohesion, it must have 
that continuity which is termed ittisal, uninterrupted cohesion. This 
consists of the proof for the contemporaneity of the informers who 
are represented as receiving traditions from each other and that 
there was personal contact between the man handing down and the 
man receiving. Such conditions of the tradition are usually marked 
by the formula sami'tu, haddathani, or akhbarani. A says: 'hadda- 
thani or akhbarani B’, who says: 'h. or akhb. C’, etc., up to the 
Companion who makes the communication from direct contact 
with the Prophet. This is the isnad form of an 'uninterruptedly 
connected' hadith. Various forms of ‘interrupted’ hadiths must be 
distinguished from this. Intermediate is the so-called hadith mu'’an'an, 
i.e. a hadith which is attached to an isnad in which the infor¬ 
mants or part of them are not linked by the above-mentioned 
ittisal formulae but merely by the preposition ‘a«=from, e.g. 


1 Tahdhib, pp. 360, 406, 507, mushabbak al-dhahab. 

1 For a bad isnad there was a scheme too: Muhammad b. Marwan: al- 
Kalbl: Aba Salih: Ibn 'Abbas; this chain was called silsilat al-kadhib (chain of 
lie), al-Suyatl, Itqdn, II, p. 224. 

8 Ahlwardt, BerL Cat. II, p, 274, no. 1623. 

* Al-Bukhari also demanded that the informants be not credulous but able 
to distinguish 'sound’ from 'diseased' hadiths, al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 74. 
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A ' an B. 1 Contemporaneity of the two informants is proved if 
there is no doubt about the veracity and reliability of A.; but does 
the presumption of contemporaneity alone establish the ittisal of 
the hadith mu'an'arii Here is the difference of the short Muslim 
from the shart al-Bukhari. Whereas, according to the ‘conditions’ 
of the first, the ittisal is presupposed for ahadith mu'an'an? the latter 
demands that, before such mu'an'an can be put on a level with a 
correct uninterrupted isndd, it should be proved that the two in¬ 
formants known as contemporaries had been in immediate personal 
contact. 8 Otherwise it could happen that A communicates bona fide 
from ('an) B, without having heard the account from him but only 
through an intermediate person, who is not named. 

XI 

The period which, as we have seen, favoured the creation of the 
musannafat also provided Islam with other such collections apart 
from the two §ahihs. We shall discuss them all together because in I 249 l 
their contrast to the Sahihs they fall into much the same category, 
and because together with them they form the canonical literature 
of tradition in Islam. We mean (i) the Sunan of Abu Dawud from 
Sijistan (d. 275), (2} the Jami' of Abu'Isa Muhammad al-Tirmidhi 
(d. 279); (3) the Sunan of Abu 'Abd al-Rahman al-Nasa’i (d. 303); 
and (4) the Sunan of Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Maja from 
Qazwln (d. 283).* As is evident from the dates of their death, the 
first two were contemporaries of the authors of the two $ahihs] 

Abu Dawud, pupil of Ahmad b. Hanbal, 5 appears to have written 
his work independently from them; al-Tirmidhi was a pupil of al- 
Bukhari and of Ahmad—he also studied under Abu Dawud—and in 
his work frequently refers to his teachers and their oral communica¬ 
tions. 6 

These works are usually bracketed together as the four Sunan 
though al-Tirmidhi’s work may by right be called a Jami' owing to 
its contents. 7 By Sunan such collections are meant as concern 

1 Risch, p. 39. 

! Al-isnad al-mu'an'an lahu fyukm al-mawsiil bi-sami'tu bi-mujarrad kawn 
al-mu'an'in wa’l-mu'an'an 'anhu kana fi'afr wdkid wa’in lam yutftpat 
ijtimd-'uhumd. 

3 Al-Nawawi, introduction, pp. 10, 20. 

‘ [See El s.vv. and GAL I, i68, 169, 170,171, S I, 266, 267, 269, 270.] ~ 

5 Aba Dawttd, I, pp. 20, 42; II, pp. 30, 41. 

* He cites with preference their critical judgements on their informants: 
al-Bukhari is also frequently a direct source from which T. takes hadiths, 

I. PP- 38, 73, 120, 125, 129, 134, *35; II, pp- 72, etc. He always calls him 
simply Muhammad b. IsmS-'Il while other people of this name are marked by a 
nisba, e.g. M. b. I. al-Wasiti, I, p. 174. 

7 Cf. H. Kh., II, p. 548', bottom. 
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themselves, to the exclusion of historical, ethical or dogmatical 
sayings, only with the sunna, the law and legal customs, and hadlths 
referring to them, in fact with what is usually called al-haldl wa’l- 
hardm (what is allowed or forbidden) 1 or afikdm. These works differ 
in their contents from the two Sahlhs only in that they are chiefly 
concerned with legal traditions. 2 There is, however, an even more 
[ 250 ] marked difference which they share among themselves in contrast 
to the two $tztiiks, in that their shurut show a greater liberality; 
not only as affects their judgement of the inner coherence of isndds 
but also of individual informants (rijdl) occurring in them. Without 
this liberality it would hardly have been possible to find traditional 
guidance for all points of legal practice, since, as al-Baghawi so 
rightly remarked, the largest part of the ahkdm does not rest on 
entirely ‘sound' hadlths, but also uses ‘beautiful’ hadiths, i.e. at best 
those of second class. 3 

Whereas those two classics of the science of traditions only 
admitted those rijals of whose veracity and reliability there was full 
agreement, and banned from their list all those whose authority 
might be impugned or doubted in any way, Abu Dawud, and his 
pupil al-Nasa’i after him, turned this rule into a negative form. 
They were satisfied with informants as long as they were not un¬ 
animously condemned. Ibn Hajar, in attempting to interpret the 
thoughts of these collectors, says that critics of informants were in 
all periods either extremely rigorous or more tolerant in their judge¬ 
ment. In the first period there are Shu'ba and Sufyan al-Thawrl, the 
first being even stricter than the second; and in the second period 
Yahya al-Qattan was the representative of the strict school and 
Yahya b. Mahdi representative of the tolerant group; in the third 
period Yahya b. Mu’In adhered to rigorous standards, whereas 
Ahmad b. Hanbal was a more tolerant critic. Finally in the fourth 
period Abu Hatim is even stricter than al-Bukhari. Al-Nasa’i then 
says: ‘I do not condemn a tradition until all critics are in agreement 
about its worthlessness. If Yahya al-Qattan rejects it but Ibn Mahdi 

l Cf. Ibn Hisham, II, p. xviii, 4 and note. An example is also found in al- 
Khatlb al-Baghdadl, fol. 38b top [ed. Hyderabad, p. 134] where Ibn ’Uyayna 
is cited to the effect that from Baqiyya one must not hear md ftana ft sunna 
but one may hear md kana ft thaivSb wa-ghayrihi, i.e. legal in contrast to ethical 
and historical hadlths. Sunna, in contrast to zuhd and adab. Tab. Buff., VI, 
no. 37, see also p. 73 above. 

2 Because agadic and dogmatic hadiths are not strictly excluded; to cite 
but Abb Dawdd. In II, pp. 168-208, many hadiths are collected which do not 
quite belong to the system of the sunna, e.g. p. r75 about qadar; p. 180 ft 
hhalq al-janna wa'l-nar; p. 174 has a chapter with the heading al-dalll 'aid 
al-ziyada wa’l-nuqsan on the dogmatic argument whether the terms ‘more’ 
or ‘less’ are applicable to faith. 

2 Introduction to Masablb al-Sunna; ahthar al-ahkam thubiiluha bi-tarlq 
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accepts it, I accept it, since it is known how strict that theologian 
was in his judgement.’ 1 

But it was the other pupil of Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi, who chose 
the most practical point of view of all collectors. He accepts any 
tradition which is known to have served as proof or argument for a 
lawyer in legal practice, in other words, every sentence to which 
at any time reference had been made. If the authors of these collec- [ 251 ] 
tions were more liberal in their acceptance of hadiths than the 
authors of the two SaMhs, they had at the same time a further 
task. It must not be thought that they registered the collected 
traditions as perfectly equal and indisputable material for Islamic 
law. At every step—and no page of these collections is without this— 
we find remarks, added by the collector to the hadith cited, that in 
the isnad one or another of the informants was weak, that impro¬ 
babilities or impossibilities occur in it in so far as the transmitters 
mentioned as contemporaries did not live at the same time or 
could not have been in touch with each other, etc. 

A few examples will show the way in which these collectors add 
their criticism to the collected material: 

Abu Dawud, I, p. 20. This is an objectionable (munkar ) hadith; 
nobody has transmitted it but Yazld al-Dalam from Qatada 
(from Abh'l-‘Aliya) . . . Shu'ba said: Qatada has obtained 
four hadiths from AbuT-‘Aliya 2 . . . Abu Dawud says: I have 
shown the hadith of Yazld al-Dalanl to Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
but he rebuked me 3 since he considered it as an obvious fake; 
he said: What does Yazld al-Dalanl do amongst the companions 
of Qatada; he was not concerned about the hadith—p. 107. A.D. 
says; Jariq b. Shihab saw the Prophet but heard nothing from 
him—p. 138. A.D. This hadith is not strong (qawl), Muslim b. 
Khalid is weak ( da'if) —p. 185. A weak informant, both hadiths 
are false ( wahm) —p. 197, after an isnad: al-Hajjdj 'an al-Zuhri : 

This is a weak hadith, al-Hajjaj never saw al-Zuhri and never 
heard from him, Ja*far b. Rabi’a also never saw al-Zuhri and only 
corresponded with him—p. 221 (al-Awza'I: ‘Apl: Aws): ‘A{a’ 
never saw Aws who was one of the warriors at Badr and died 
early; the hadith is mursal. 

II. p. 30. A.D. says: This is an objectionable hadith, I have 
heard that Ahmad ibn Hanbal rejected it strongly {yunkir 

1 AJ-Bajama'wI’s introduction to al-Nasa’i (Cairo, 1299), p. 3. 

* The four sayings are quoted here but the one in question is not among 
them. 

* Iniaharanl isti'taman lahu, cf. Dozy, s.v. 'agm X. Cf. also from IV; B 
(ed. Krehl, II, p. 313, 1); man za'ama anna Muhammadan ra’d rabbahu faqad 
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hddhal^hadith inkaran shadldan). p. 41. Abu Salih inserted be¬ 
tween himself and Abu Hurayra an informant Ishaq Mawla 
Za’ida. p. 92. This hadith Ja'far never heard from al-Zuhri; it 
is objectionable. 1 

[ 252 ] Such remarks are even more frequent in the later Sunan than in 
Abu Dawud and the critical remarks of the authors of such collec¬ 
tions may be regarded as the first literary witnesses of what is called 
criticism of traditions. We find in al-Tirmidh! for the first time a 
classification of the traditions which he collected by giving each of 
them the determination sahlh, liasan, or hasan sahlh? according to 
their value. 

Whereas, by the limitations which al-Bukhari and Muslim im¬ 
posed on themselves by their strict skurftt, the area of the sahlh 
is much reduced for them, the authors of Sunan works acquire large 
number of traditions which they can utilize in the chapters of legal 
science. This is most clearly seen when one considers that, while 
Muslim stressed that he did not even incorporate all the sound hadlths 
but his scruples omitted some material of this kind whose authentic¬ 
ity was not confirmed by the ijma 3 the Sunan works quote many 
traditions the weak authority of which they themselves had to 
attest. Thus whereas the old musannafat found it hard to compile 
sufficient traditions for the chief points of legal life—so that, for 
example, al-Bukhari was unable to adduce traditions for some rub¬ 
rics of his scheme (see above, p. 2x7)—the second layer of works on 
tradition shows an attempt to find traditions even for the minutest 
details of religious laws. This could easily be achieved by authors 
who showed great tolerance for traditions which they themselves 
called objectionable or ‘weak’. Al-Nasa’I in particular extended his 
collections to the finest subtleties of every legal point, and in the 
ritualistic chapters he exults in pedantry. All du'as (silent prayers) 
which are to be said between the single rak'as are textually quoted. 4 
All these different formulae—fourteen texts in one case—are linked 
[ 253 ] to the authority of the Prophet. He even adduces a great number of 
1 Abu Dawud therefore at the repeated examination of his materials did not 
reintroduce any of these objectionable traditions, e.g., I, p. 91, Abfl 'All (the 
editor) says: A.D. did not read this hadith at the fourth 'urda', II, p. 30 the 
same in respect of the second 'urda, referring to the tradition quoted in the 
text. 

* Taqvib, fol. 36b [naw 2, transl. JA, XVI 1900, pp. 501-2] points out that 
these determinations were confused in the various Mss. of al-Tirmidhi so that 
only by collating reliable Mss. (bimuqabalat afliha bi u?ul mu'tamada) can one 
refer to such determination of traditions by al-Tirmidhi. 

* Muslim I, p. 10: laysa kullu shay'in fahlhin 'indl wada’luku kahuna, 
wa-innama wa$a'iu kahuna maajma'H 'alayhi. 

4 Al-Nasa'i, I, p. 79, the rules on the Friday —khutba are given in minutest 
detail, pp. 12 4^. 
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traditions for the more popular manifestations of religious feeling; 
see for example the many paragraphs on various isti'adhat . 1 On the 
purely legal side it may suffice to mention in this connection that, 
in the chapters on various contracts, the formulae for promissory 
notes, dissolution of partnership ( iafarruq al-shuraka), divorce bills, 
documents of manumission of slaves (of all three types: K atq, tadbir, 
mukataba) are alike given in extenso . 2 There are probably no older 
formulae for this type of legal transactions, 3 as in general, the 
written formulation of contracts was only regulated in Islam at a 
late date (see above, p, 215 note 4). During al-Ma’mun’s times written 
documents concerning the buying and selling of slaves were not yet 
generally used. 4 

Since in these works everything that seemed applicable in any way 
was collected, it is not surprising, considering the nature of__the.. 
material, that within one and the same chapter the sayings used may 
contradict one another. In fact these Sunan collections frequently 
quote a series of traditions in which a strict norm is established in 
conformity in different versions; this is then followed by another 
flow of opposite traditions in favour of a more lenient practice 
{rukhsa) in respect of the same legal question. Representatives of the 
opposing teachings thus had a repertory for their opinions in 
traditions which presumably originated when these teachings 
required a traditional support to authenticate them. 

Al-Nasa’f has the advantage of offering us in the diversity of his 
material some idea of the extent to which the fixing of ritual and 
legal norms in the schools had grown by the third century and of 
showing how firmly certain customs, habits, superstitious obser¬ 
vances connected with religion, had been established. Al-TirmidhI 
on the other hand gives us an opportunity to learn of the divergencies 
of the madhahib in respect of the most important points of religious 
practice. Al-Tirmidhi proves to be a true continuator of the tenden¬ 
cies of his teacher al-Bukhari. Al-Bukhari as we have seen collected 
and arranged the hadith from the point of view of his system of 
fiqh; al-Tirmidhi went further than that. He notes down, for each [ 254 ] 
tradition, which madhhab teaching it is intended to support, and 
what the opposing madhahib could use to counter it. In this respect 
al-Tirmidhi is one of the oldest, and amongst those available surely 
the oldest, source for comparative research into the divergencies of 
orthodox fiqh schools, 6 and he must be added as such to the literary 

1 Ibid., II, pp. 245-255. _ 

* Ibid., pp, 95-7. 

* In al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 229, the introduction to a document is given which is 
made out at the sale of a slave (by the Prophet!). 

* Agh., XVIII, p. 181, bottom. 

* Cf. ZDMG, XXVIII, pp. 671s. 
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history of this branch of the study of Islam. It should be noticed 
that in this comparative representation almost no regard is paid to 
Abu Hanifa. T. often shows himself in his work as an opponent of 
the Ashab al-Ra’y, but nowhere more clearly than in the passage 
where, with reference to a given text, he contrasts the bid'a of the 
advocates of ra’y with the sunna by citing Waki 1 . 1 The Sunan works 
seek to exhibit the fiqh of the Ashab al-Hadith, those fuqaha '—as 
al-Tirmidhi himself says on one occasion—that best understand 
the sense (i.e. the application) of hadiths. 2 


XII 

We must anticipate here the historical development of the litera¬ 
ture of tradition in order to describe, for the sake of gaining a better 
understanding of the position and influence of the works on tradition 
so far mentioned in the religious and scholarly life of Islam, the high 
rank accorded to the musannafdt characterized in the preceding 
sections. 

The two Sahibs occupy a quite exceptional place. When they first 
appeared the two works had to compete for first place in public 
preference, and in different provinces and circles of Islam sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other of the almost contemporary works 
were preferred. Muslim was praised (the Maghribis showed an 
inclination to this) for his better arrangement, al-Bukhari for his 
greater care over his shurul and perhaps also the greater usefulness 
of his work for practical purposes. Public opinion eventually de¬ 
clared for the pre-eminence of al-Bukhari. In the fourth century 
the Khurasan! Shafi'ite Abu Zayd al-Marwazi (d. 371) makes the 
Prophet in a dream vision in Mecca expressly call the Jami * of 
Muhammad b. Isma'il (al-Bukhari) 3 his book, and with the passing 
of time this veneration increased to such an extent that al-Bukhari 
became almost a hallowed person in Islam. Pilgrimages were made to 
his grave in order to gain help in difficulties, his Sahih became a 
[ 255 ] sacred or at any rate privileged book 4 on which—especially in 
North African Islam 5 —people swore as otherwise only on the Koran. 6 

1 AI-Tirmidhl, I, p. 171, 20. 

* Ibid, p. 185, 5: al-fuqaha’ wa-hum a'lam bi-ma'anl al-hadUh. 

* Tahdhib, p. 720, bottom. 

4 Special prayers are prescribed for the completion of the reading of this 
book which, like the hhatma of the Koran, is customary on solemn occasions: 
du'd’ khatm al-Bukhari, Cairo Cat. II, p. 135, 17. 

5 "Walsin Esterhazy, Be la domination turque dans Vancienne rtgence d’Alger 
(Paris, 1840), pp. 213, 222 [cf. also the references in GAL S I, 261]. 

4 The oath on the muslfaf itself only became usual in later times. It is not 
found in old formulae of oaths which occur in abundance in historical writings. 
The oldest available reference is that al-Shaf’i mentions the usage of pro- 
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People read it in times of tribulation in the hope of finding deliver¬ 
ance from their difficulties; they believe that a ship which has it on 
board is safe from sinking, etc. 1 Though Muslim's book was never 
thus honoured and though no superstitions regarding special 
privileges became attached to it, both books are counted equal as 
sources of law and are collectively referred to as al~Sakihan._ .At 
first the Siman work of Abu Dawud, which appeared simultaneously 
with the two Sahibs, might have been a serious rival. The author 
appears himself to have been the first to trumpet forth its fame, 
extolling the virtues of his book. A letter exists 2 which A.D. ad¬ 
dressed to the theologians in Mecca in order to characterize the 
critical principles of his collection and explain the points of view 
which he followed in his choice. In this epistle he says; 'I know no 
book, apart from the Koran, which it is as necessary for men to 
study as is this book. Likewise no one need acquire any book in 
addition to this. He who reads and studies the book and endeavours 
to as simil ate its contents thoroughly will grow to understand its 
value.' 3 This judgement of his own achievement 4 is echoed by 
younger contemporaries and later successors who already had the £ 256 ] 
two Sahihs at their disposal. His pupil Zakariyya al-Saji (d. 306) 
says: 'The Book of God is the foundation of Islam and the Suhan 
book of Abu Dawud is the supporting pillar.’ 6 Even more extra¬ 
vagant is al-Khattabl from Ceuta 6 (d. 388). He says; ‘Know that 
this is a noble book, the like of which does not exist in the field of 
religious law. It was accepted by the people and became the arbiter 
between opposing parties, and schools of scholars and lawyers. Islam¬ 
ic science in 'Iraq, Egypt and the Maghrib, and many other regions 
of the world is founded upon it. Before Abu Dawud people wrote 
jami's and musnads and the like; these books contain, apart from the 
sunna and the law, tales, accounts and exhortations and material 
relating to good habits. But, as regards the mere Sunan, none of 
Abu Dawud’s predecessors collected them and put them together 

1 9. Kh., II, p. 520, 2. : 

1 The same is also cited by Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, p. 261, 8 ifi risdlatihi 
al-mashkura. 

* Mukhta$ar of the commentary of al-Suyflti (Cairo, 1298), p. 3. 

4 Al-Tirmidhi is also said to have recommended his own book in similarly 

boastful terms; 'He who has this book in his house is in the same position as if 
he had harboured a real prophet.’ H. Kh., II, p. 548, bottom. 

6 Tab. Ziuff., IX, no. 66. 

* [Al-Khatfabi is not from Ceuta, but Bust in Sijistan; the error is no doubt 
due to the similarity in Arabic script of al-Busti and ai-Sabti,] 


vincial judges (Jiukkam al-afaq) who administer the oath 'alal-mu^haf. 
Reference to a similar action by Ibn al-Zubayr can hardly be considered, jbo 
Khallikan, no. 732, ed. Wustenfeld, VIII, p. 106, cf. Usama b. Munqidh, ed. 
Derenbourg, p. 18, 14: wa'stalflafahum bi’l-mu§%af wa'l-falaq. 
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so completely and nobody was able to offer them so concisely from 
so many extensive traditions as Abu Dawud intended to do and in 
fact did. Therefore his book is regarded as a wonder of the world by 
the greatest authorities of the science of tradition, 1 and therefore long 
journeys were undertaken in order to study it.’ 2 Abu Dawud’s 
work did not however succeed in gaining preference over the two 
$ahlks in the eyes of the public. 

It would be wrong to think that the canonical authority of the two 
Sahihs is due to the undisputed correctness of their contents and is 
the result of scholarly investigations. The authority of these books 
has a popular basis and holds good in spite of the free scrutiny of 
individual paragraphs. Nor does it refer to an indisputable correct¬ 
ness of the contents (the details of which may always be and have 
been, the subject of criticism), but to the obligation to consider 
the contents of the Sabins as authoritative in religious praxis (al- 
'amal ).* The popular basis for this authority is the ijma' al-umma, 
the unanimous collective consciousness of the Islamic community 
(talaqqi al-umma Wl-qubul), which elevated these works to the 
heights which they attained. 4 Despite this general recognition of the 
f 257 l Sahlhan in Islam, the veneration never went so far as to cause free 
criticism of the sayings and remarks incorporated in the collections 
to be considered impermissible or unseemly. 

There is quite a body of literature of criticism against the Sahihs, 
Abu' 1 -Hasan 'All al-Daraqutn! (d. 385) wrote a book. Criticism and 
Investigation ( al-Istidrakdt wa’l-TatabbU'), in which weaknesses of 
two hundred traditions incorporated in the Sahihs are proved. Free 
utterance of critical doubts concerning some passages of the canoni¬ 
cal collections of traditions is very common. We have already seen 
(p. 104) an example of what ruthless expressions pious and reverent 
theologians use to condemn a hadith accepted by al-Bukharl. 
Whereas this was concerned with a question of no importance for 
religious practice, we can point to a ritualistic hadith in al-Bukhari 5 
which through mediation of al-Awza'i is referred back to a Compan¬ 
ion (‘Amr b. Umayya). Al-Aslll, qadi of Saragossa (d. 390), says of 
this hadith that it is an erroneous report which is not mentioned at 
all by reliable informants. 6 * 8 It is less surprising that philosophers like 

5 halla, instead of jalla of the edition. 

1 Tahdhtb, pp. 710, 712. 

8 Ibid., p. 95, 1. 

* Cf. esp. al-Nawawi, introduction, pp. I3ff, Ibn KhaldQn, Muqaddima, 
P- 371- 

‘ Wada' ; no. 50 (ed. Krehl, 49); this concerns a report whereby the Prophet 
recognized the use of a head-cover as substitute for head washing, as is usual 
in the case of mash al-khuffayn. The Hanbalite rite recognizes the practical 
validity of this; al-§afadi, Rahmat al- Umma, p. 8. 

8 Al-Qastallani, I, p. 325. 
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the Ash'arite al-BaqiIla.nl, followed in this by Imam al-Haramayn, 
al-Juwaynl, and al-Ghazali, reject a hadlth recorded by al-Bukhari 1 
and label it as untrue. 2 This free attitude towards the contents of 
the Sahihayn lasts right into the time when veneration of it, parti¬ 
cularly of the $ahih of al-Bukhari, exceeded by far the reverence 
shown to the other highly respected works. Ibn al-MuIaqqin (d. 

804) did not hesitate to remark of a passage in al-Bukhari: 3 ‘This 
is a strange saying; if al-Bukhari had spared his book this, it might 
have been better/ 4 nor was any pious person likely to take umbrage 
of such language. Veneration was directed to this canonic work as a 
whole but not to its individual lines and paragraphs. This reverence 
had its root in the ijma'al-umma b and it is very characteristic of the [ 258 ] 
authority of the ijma' that orthodox theology also asked for recog- 
nition by the ijma' in regard to details of this work before accepting 
them as sound. ‘The shaykh {i.e. Ibn al-$alah, d. 643) teaches That 
what is transmitted by both or one of them is absolutely right 
(maqfii' bi-sikhalihi) and that apodictic knowledge (al-'ilm al-qat'i) 
follows from it. But seekers for the truth, and most scholars, con¬ 
tradict him in this respect and say that only presumed knowledge 
(al-zann) is involved as long as its recognition is not confirmed by the 
tawatur (uninterrupted recognition by all generations.’ 6 These 
words by al-Nawawi 7 characterize the point of view of Islamic 
orthodox theology towards these highly esteemed works, whose 
absolute unimpugnability men attempted to establish as law, as 
can be seen from this citation. 


XIII 

The veneration of Muslims extends, in addition to the two Salihs, 
also to the above-mentioned four Sunan books. Under the name 
al-kutub al-sitta, ‘the six books', they comprise the canonical hadlth 
literature and as such form the main sources for traditional law. It is 
likely that in the days when general need produced these six books 
other similar books were written. But these could not establish 
themselves in use, or if they continued to circulate they didjiot 
attain the same authority. This last statement is true, e.g. of the 
Sunan work of Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah al-Dariml al-Samar- 
qandi (d. 255), which is also called Musnad al-Darimi 8 in the ex- 

1 Tafsir, no. 115, to Sara 9:81. 

1 Al-Qastallani, VII, p. 173. 

* Nikab, no. 24. 

* Al-Qastallani, VIII, p. 40. 

* Cf. Ibn Khaldan, Muqaddima, p. 260, 5 from below. 

* Cf. Schreiner 2 DMG-, XLII pp. 630s. 

T Taqrib, fol. 36a [naw 1, transl. JA, XVI (1900), pp. 493-4]. 

s Abti’l-Mahasin, II, p. 23,4, 6 from below. [For al-Darimi cf. G^LSI, p. 270.] 
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tended sense of Musnad discussed above, p. 213. This is a book 
that by its plan and tendency belongs completely to the series of 
those Sunan works which we discussed before (p. 229), the only 
difference being that al-Darimf, who was also concerned primarily 
with promoting legal knowledge in accord with the views of the 
Ashab al-Hadith, endeavoured to foster this tendency by premising 
a few general chapters on traditions and the science of traditions 
in which he adduces arguments for the defence of his views. 1 In 
accepting hadiths al-Dariml also did not keep to the strictest 'condi- 
i 259 l tions' which guided his contemporaries, the authors of the Sakihs, 
but like the authors of other Sunan works he added a criticism of the 
degree of their credibility. 2 * In the subjective use which he makes of 
the hadiths he recalls al-Bukhari, as also because he often appears in 
the role of guide for the practical use to be made of the hadiths.® 
The glosses to the various traditions frequently contain the remark 
that the law expressed there is not obligatory but merely facultative; 4 
in this case he usually says huwa al-adab or laysa bi-wdjib or words 
to this effect. 5 Such remarks he probably made orally to his hearers 
when he taught them his book. This is borne out by the often 
repeated gloss in al-Dariml's Sunan : Abu Muhammad or 'Abd 
Allah. (i.e. the author) was asked: 'Do you observe (in legal practice) 
this hadlth (taqul bihi or ta’khudh bihi)V To this he occasionally 
answers in the affirmative 6 but often also in the negative 7 or evasi¬ 
vely: e.g. qawrn yaquluna, 'there are people who observe it.' 8 In the 
same manner he points out for single hadiths the differences con¬ 
cerning them between Ahl al-Traq and Ahl al-Hijaz or other groups. 9 
Like other authors of Sunan he quotes the contrasting hadiths 10 
and makes his own decision—often quite independently and in 
contradiction of recognized authorities—for or against them: 
‘Abu Muhammad (the author) says: "Ahmad b. Hanbal has declared 
the hadlth of ’Amr b. Murra correct, but I decide for the hadlth 
of Yazld b. Ziyad." 111 

1 Ed. Cawnpore pp. 1-87. 

5 Al-Darimi, p. 6o, Jarir'an’Asim: I do not think that J. heard this from 
‘A.; p. 91: ‘Abd al-Karim is similar to matruk\ p. 359: 'Uthman b. Sa'd is 
da'If. Often he himself points out that informants of the isndd chain were not 
in communication, pp. 315, 331, 358. He draws attention to differences in the 
isndd and sometimes corrects its errors or discusses its uncertainties, pp. 261, 
265, 326, 338, 432. 

* Ibid. p. 90: fa-dallaft'l rasiil Allah etc., cf. pp. 253, 255, 262, 266. 

4 Z&hiriten, pp. 7off. 

4 Al-Darimi, pp. 90, 91, 284. 

•Ibid., pp. 114, 196, 197, 230, 250, 254, 351, fa’awma'a bi-ra’sihi, p. 349. 

7 Ibid., p. 11, 98, 116, 156. 

• Ibid., pp. 342, or he said Id adri, p. 101. 

9 Ibid., pp. 118, 244. 

10 Ibid., Esp. p. 177 gives an example of this. 11 Ibid., pp. 152. 
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It would be very difficult and also useless lor our purpose to try 
to understand today the taste of oriental theologians in order to 
find out why the Sunan al-Ddnmi did not find the same esteem as 
the other four Sunan works. It is likely that part of the explanation [ 260 ] 
for this neglect is to be sought in the fact that, owing to hesitant 
attitude of the author towards his material—as we have seen from 
the points illustrated for this purpose—the work was more suited to 
become a source for the opinions of his time than an authoritative 
codex traditionum. A further factor is that the codex of al-Darimi 
is less exhaustive and offers little of the minute details which Abu 
Dawud and al-Nasa'I supply. Although its bulk is hardly a full third 
of that of other Sunan works, this codex deals also with the non- 
legal chapters of the hadith 1 —that is why it is occasionally called 
Jdmi' (see above, p. 213)?—and from this the limited size of the part 
concerned with the large field of law can be deduced. Thus the 
limitation of the material, as well as the plan of the book, are likely 
to have contributed to the fact that al-Darimi’s book was, in contrast 
to the works of his younger contemporaries, neglected and not put 
by the ijmd' of the islamic world on the same level as those author¬ 
ities. 

At least the Sunan al-Dariml were not forgotten; they were studied 
and much cited, and even in modem times it was felt necessary to 
publish an edition of these Sunan. At the period of the musannafal, 
however, there appeared books which were completely ousted by the 
influence that the 'six books' obtained in the Islamic world, and 
which were totally forgotten and not taken account of, even in 
learned circles, unlike al-Dariml's. To mention but one example: at 
that time a traditionist of Christian descent 3 trained in oriental 
Islam named Baqi b. Makhlad al-Qurtubl (d. 276) in al-Andalus 
composed a musannaj of a particular type. His work is at the same 
time a musannaf as well as a musnad, or rather an attempt at a 
transition from the latter to the former. Isndd authorities are, as 
with Ahmad b. Hanbal, the starting point (he mentions no less than 
1300 Companions) 4 but the traditions of each of these authorities are 
arranged according to the chapters of the law. 5 It is not surprising 
that such a collection was superseded by the more practical 'six [ 261 ] 
books', even in its homeland. Another reason for its lack of success 
was possibly that Baq! had no good reputation with his colleagues 
owing to his independent attitude in the theological issues of his 

1 Ibid., e.g, the introductory chapter, further pp. 272a., 3636: 422s 
- * T r hus , t] i e titIe the Leidefl Ms. of ,aI-Da.rimf is: K. cd-Mulnad al\Jdmi' 

Cat. Lugd. Batav., IV, p. 49. 

* Cf. Dozy, ZDMG. XX, p. 598. 

* From Abb Hurayra he has 5374 traditions, al-NawawI, I, p. 37. 

* Ibn Bashkuwal, no. 227, p. 516. 
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times; like every independent thinker he suffered a great deal from 
the theological clique. 1 * It seems that for a short time his work 
was studied: Ibn Akhi Rafi' (d. 318) wrote a compendium of it* 
and, probably following this example, Abu’ l-'Abbas al-Nlsaburi 
(d. 313), Abu Ishaq al-Isfahani (d. 353) and al-’Assal (d. 349) 
compiled musnad collections which were arranged according to the 
contents. 3 4 

Of all the literary products of the third century belonging to this 
group, only the ‘six books’ achieved canonical recognition. These 
books are used as reference in order to find out the traditional 
teaching about a given question. If in the field of tradition one 
speaks of musannifin and musannafat one has the two Sakihs and 
those Sunan works and respectively, their authors in mind. Al- 
Nawawi writes for example in connection with the decision about a 
ritual question: huwa sahih fl madhhab af-Shafi'i bi-’ttifaq al- 
musannifin, i.e. ‘this is right according to the school teaching of al- 
ShiffT in agreement with the authors’—after having referred to al- 
Bukharl, Abu Dawud and al-Tirmidhi. 1 

We cannot establish with chronological accuracy the date which 
brought the concensus piiblicus for the two $ahihs to maturity or the 
date when the favour of the ijntd' was extended to the ^ix books’. 
Nevertheless we think that for answering the second question there 
are two data, a positive and a negative one, which may be used as 
chronological starting points: Firstly, that the general recognition of 
the ‘six books’ had not yet prevailed in the first half of the fourth 
century. This is evident from the fact that Sa'id ibn al-Sakan (d. in 
Egypt 333), who was of great theological renown (he was called 
al-hujja, ‘the proof’), when asked to point out the most important 
[ 262 ] things in the accumulated mass of religious literature, brought four 
bundles from his house saying ‘these are the foundations of Islam: 
the book of al-Bukharf, that of Muslim, of Abu Dawud and Nasa’i.’ 5 
Thus there was a tendency even at that time to extend the circle of 
canonical collections of traditions beyond the two but it 

did not yet include all the ‘six books’. Secondly, that at the end of 
the fifth or beginning of the sixth century al-Tirmidhi and Ibn 
Maja were already included in this group. Ibn Hazm (d. 456) still 
had some doubts about al-Tirmidhi. Doubts were maintained longest 
about Ibn Maja because of the many weak (da'if) traditions which 
he incorporated into his corpus traditionum. About that time the 

1 K. al-Bayan al-Mughrib, II, pp. 112 f. [Cf. also GAL S I, p. 

3 Tab. Huff., XII, no. 11. 

3 sannafa al-musnad 'ala'l-tarajim, ibid., no. 25; al-musnad * ald'l-dbwab , ibid., 
no. 4; jtf. Kh., V. p. 534, no. 11997. 

4 ManthiirSt, fol. 8a. 

3 Tab. Huff., XII, no. 38. 
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first attempts are made to award recognition for these two collec¬ 
tions, which up to then had not been considered as fully valid. Such 
attempts were made, however, in isolation and there are signs that 
doubts about Ibn Maja remained alive for yet another century. 

The Spanish scholar Razin b. Mu'awiya from Saragossa who lived in 
Mecca (d. 535) wrote a compendium of the six sahih books 1 but Ibn 
Maja was not used as a source for his work; the author used the 
Muwatta! , in addition to the five books. Also Muhammad 'Abd ah 
Haqq al-Azdl, called Ibn al-Kharrat, from Seville (d. 581) allotted no 
place to Ibn Maja among the sources of his compilation al-Ahkam 
al-Kubra, which he based on the recognized canonical collections. 2 
Muhammad b. Abi 'Uthman al-Hazimi from Hamadan {d. 584) 
only knows al-a’imma al-khamsa.* The attempt to gain a place 
amongst the canonical authorities for Ibn Maja had already been 
made at that time; it was instigated by Abu' 1 -Fadl Muhammad b. 

Tahir al-MaqdisI (d. 507) 4 but met with only partial success. Whereas 
the summarizing works of that time which we have just mentioned 
do not yet consider Ibn Maja, and the strict 'Iraqi scholar Ibn'al- 
Jawzi (d. 597) does not, even much later in his Musnad Collector [ 263 ] 
(Jatni' al-Masdmd ), 5 take into account suggestions since made for 
the recognition of certain traditions, we leam from al-Baghawi 
(d. 516) that he did take notice of Ibn Maja among the sources of his 
famous compilation Masdbih cd-Sunna, also called Ma§dblh al- 
Dujd* and even included among his authorities al-Dariml. A further 
attempt to give a firm position to Ibn Maja in canonical literature 
was made some decades later by ‘Abd al-Ghanl al-Jamma'ill (d. 

600) 7 in his work al-Ikmal, or more correctly al-Kamdl fi Ma'rifat 
al-Rtjdl , 8 where the authorities of the ‘six books' are considered. 

This renewed attempt at making the Sunan of Ibn Maja equal to the 
canonical writings appears to have met with greater success than the 
preceding ones. This is shown by the fact that subsequently the 
‘six books’ are generally given consideration in literature. Ibn al- 
Najjar (d. 643) subsumes the rijdl al-kutub cd-sitta under a uniform 

1 H. Kh., II, p. 129; III, p. 132. tajrld at-filial} al-sitta. The book of Razin 
is much used by the author of the Madkhal. 

‘ Cat. ar. Bx. Mus., p. 712b, no. 1574; cf. al-Kutubi, Fawdt al-Wafayat, I, 
p. 248. 

a In Ahlwardt, Berk Cat. II, p. 40, no. 1141,13, 

4 Tab. fluff., XV, no. 21 mentions a ?ahirite; cf. gdhiriten, p. 118, note, 4. 

For the incorporation of Ibn Maja: preface to al-Dariml, p. 7 (after Ibn Hajar), 

I?. Kh,, V, p. 175, 1, Ahlwardt, op. cit,, p. 95, no. 1254; for Abu’l-Fadl cf. 
also YaqUt, TV, p. 602, top. 

5 He speaks this himself in his book K. al-Qu$$a$ wa’l-Mudhakhirin.Aol. 

179: cf. Cat. of the Leiden Library, IV, p. 320, 1. 

* Loth, Cat. Ind. Off., p. 35, no. 49. t 

7 Al-Bajatna' wi, A-jld Masdnld, p. 30, 33.; about this work see above, p. 180. 

» Yaqtit, II, p. 113, 17. 
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category. 1 Ibn Taymiyya (d. 652) bases his al-Muntaqa fi'l-A kkanfi 
on the ‘six books’, including Ibn Maja, 3 Najlb al-Din ibn al-Sayqal 
(d. 672) collects the hadiths of those rijal who are quoted as authori¬ 
ties by the 'six imams’.* Likewise Shams al-Din al-Jazari (d. 711) 
is a summarizing work of his acknowledges Ibn Maja as an un¬ 
disputed authority together with the authors of the other five books. 5 
Yusuf al-Mizz! (d. 742) also treats the atrdf al-kutub al-sitta together.® 
We may therefore conclude that the bracketing together of the ‘six 
books’, as it is still recognized in Islam today, penetrated the 
collective consciousness of Muslim theologians in the seventh 
century. 

Despite the fact that from now on these works were considered as 
the most important sources for religious teaching, public opinion 
[ 264 ] still put the two §aMhs on a higher plane than the other four books. 
The two always eclipse the others, as is evidenced by the literary 
habit of speaking, al-Bukhari and Muslim apart, of the ‘four’ (al- 
arba'a ) as a special group. 7 The two remain al-Shaykhdn par ex¬ 
cellence, 8 to whom a special position is allotted amongst the al- 
a’imma al-sitta* with whom they are bracketed together for practical 
purposes. 

Though the recognition of the ‘six books' as a canon took place in 
the course of the seventh century, in a large part of the Islamic world 
it would nevertheless be wrong to say their canonical importance, as 
it exists later and up to the present day, was generally admitted from 
the beginning. It must be taken into account that the endeavours 
which originated in Syria only gradually reached the whole of the 
Muslim theological world and that these endeavours at first had their 
basis merely in the individual judgements of particular scholars. 
There always remained independent minds who did not allow them¬ 
selves to be influenced by the lumping together of the 'six books’ 
but who further nourished the scruples against Ibn Maja which 
had existed earlier, and did not wish to accept equal recognition of 
this book and the other Sunan works. This explains the fact that in 
the seventh century Abu 'Amr 'Uthman ibn al-$alah (d. 643), the 

1 H. Kh., I, p. 290, 1. 

1 Cat. ar. Br. Mus., p. 540b, no. 1192. 

5 This work has another title: al-M.fi'l-Akhlar, this is the title in theprinted 
edition, BQlaq, in seven vols.. Annual report DMG, 1879, p. 148, no. 75. 

4 Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat, II, p. 258, no. 1577. 

* H. Kh., V, p. 175. 

* Ahlwardt, l.c., p. 175, no. 1375. 

7 Tab. Buff., VIII, nos. 76, 92, 100; IX, no. 56; al-Bukharl wa’l-arba'a or 
Muslim wa’l-arba'a, ibid., nos. 2, 14,53, al-Kutubi, I, p. 209, penult. If in Tab. 
Buff., VIII, no. 103, IX, no, 11 al-a'immat al-khamsa is spoken of, this means 
al-Bukhari plus al-arba'a. 

® Ibid., VIII, no. 61. 

* Ibid., nos. 77, 90, 95, 96, 99, 104, 105, 114, 119- 
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author of the isagogical work ' Ulum al-Hadiih , 1 speaks of five basic 
works, excluding Ibn Maja, 2 and that al-Nawawi after him (d. 676), " 
who edited the work of Ibn al-$alah, just mentioned, and used it 
copiously also in his other works, only recognizes ‘five books' (al~ 
kutub al-khamsa) and expressly places the Sunan of Ibn Maja on the 
same plane as the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal. 3 Even later authorities, 
who wished to keep to the number six, substituted Malik’s Muwatta’ 
or al-Danmi’s Musnad for Ibn Maja. 4 As late as the eighth century, [ 265 ] 
at the time of the writing of the Mishkdt al-Alasdbifr by Sheikh Wall 
al-Din Abu 'Abd Allah (d. 737), this uncertainty about the ‘sixth of 
the six books’ is stated, but the author of this compilation decided 
in favour of Ibn Maja, 5 * whereas Ibn Khaldun (d. 808) only speaks of 
al-ummahdt al-khams, i.e. the five basic works, without even men¬ 
tioning Ibn Maja by name.® The attempt to show reverence to Malik 
and his work by adding it as a seventh to the canonical ‘six books’ 
and reference to al-kutub al-sab'a al-hadithiyya, seem of a more 
recent date. 7 8 


XIV 

It cannot be overlooked that the canonical bracketing together of 
the ‘six books' was the work of eastern Islam. In the Maghrib, at the 
time when this view took hold in the East, an even more extensive 
recognition of the tradition literature which had greatly grown in the 
meantime—see next section—established itself. Here, towards the 
end of the sixth century, there is talk of al-musannafat al-'ashafa, 
the ten musannaf works, as of one closed canon. These are the ten 
works which, according to the account of the contemporary *Abd al- 
Wahid al-Marrakushi, the third Almohad prince, Abu Yusuf 
Ya qub, made the basis of a compilation which he appointed as the 
law book of his empire after eliminating all derived ftqh works 
(.furti').* Apart from the five books it contains: (6) the Muwatta!, 
( 7 ) the Sunan of al-Bazzar (d. 440), (8) the Musnad of Ibn Abl 
Shayba (d. 264), (9) the Sunan of al-Daraqutni (d. 385) and finally 

1 See above, p. 175. 

* Taqrlb, fol. 35a [naw. 1, transl. JA, XVI (1900), p. 485], H. Kb.’ V p 
i74“It 

* Introduction to Muslim, I, pp. 5 , 70; cf. Fleischer Leip. Cat., p. 48 sb, 
bottom; Loth’s Cat. Ind. Off., p. 86a, top. 

4 In Salisbury, p. 137, Risch, p. 38, top. 

& Harrington, 'Remarks upon the authorities of Musulman Law,’ Asiatic 
Researches, X, (Calcutta, 1808), p. 477, note. 

* Muqaddima, p. 370, 8. 

’ ’AM al-Ghani al-NabulusI, ZDMG,£XV 1 , p. 666, no. 58 (cf. ibid, no. 50: 
al-kutub al-silta wa-Muwatta’ Malik). The modern Muslim writer al-Bajama'wi 
also groups together al-u}Gl al-sab'a in this sense, Masanld, p. 14. 

8 History of the Almohades, ed. Dozy, 2nd ed., p. 202. 
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(io) the Sunan of al-Bayhaql (d. 458). The Sunan of Ibn Maja is not 
included. That, in the Maghrib, the canonical sanctioning of the 
‘ten books' was generally accepted in Abu Yusuf's time is seen from 
the fact that the Andalusian scholar Abu’l-'Abbas Ahmad ibn 
Ma'add 1 al-Tujibl from Iqllsh (d. about 550) based his work on the 

[ 266 ] ‘famous collections, i.e. the ten books’; but instead of al-Bayhaqi 
he used the work of ‘All b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Baghawi. a But in the 
Mashriq also they did not stop at the canon of six books after the 
seventh century. The ‘six books’ were generally recognized as the 
chief works of hadith but with the reverence paid to the 'TJlamd’ 
al-umma it would have been considered as an injustice not to award 
part of the honour accorded to the musannafdl of the third century 
to the old musnads which until now had not had a fair share of it. 
Whereas, in the Maghrib, the canonization of the ten books was due 
to an endeavour to find the best sources for practical law, in the 
East it was merely the result of the effort to rehabilitate, at least in a 
literary sense, the venerated authorities of the past whose works were 
not considered within the sitta, also for practical reasons. Therefore 
this canon of ten books did not gain established authority in the East 
as it did under official sponsorship in the West. The selection of the 
ten works is also not unalterably fixed but left to subjective inclina¬ 
tions. Here they are not met with before the eighth century. At that 
time the traditionist Shams al-Din al-Husayni from Damascus 
(d. 765) wrote a book entitled al-Tadkhira ft Rijal al-'Ashara, in 
which all the informants occurring in the isnads of the ‘ten books' 
were to be dealt with in the same way as earlier literature on tradi¬ 
tions had occupied itself with the treatment of the rijal of the two 
Sahihs, and later with the rijal al-kutub al-sitta , 3 The ten books here 
are chosen quite arbitrarily and comprise in addition to the six 
books: (7) the Muwatta', (8) al-Musnad (perhaps that of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal?), (9) the Musnad of al-ShafiT, (10) that of Abu Hanlfa.' 
The well-known Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl also summarized ‘ten books 4 
in one of his works, ‘Atrdf al-Kutub al-'Ashara wa'l-Musnad al- 
Hanbali .’ 5 Atrdf means the beginning and end of the isnads, the 
companion to whom the tradition is related back and the most 

[ 267 ] recent authority who transmits it. Since ‘ten books and the Musnad 
of Ibn Hanbal’ are referred to here rather than eleven books, it must 
be presumed that the ten refers to a number of hadith works that in 
some way belong together. 

1 In YaqiSt, I, p. 339, 8, Ma'ruf. 

* Cat. Lugd. Batav., 2nd ed., I, p. 2ii = ist ed., IV, p. 76; cf. also p. 101, 
Ahlwardt, Beri. Cat. II, p. 123, no. 1298. 

a Tab. Huff., XXI, no. 9, al-Dhahabi. 

4 Ibid., XXII, no. 8. The combination (of the six books?) is unintelligible; 
ibid., XXIV, no. 10. 

* Ibid., no. 12. 
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XV 


The apogee of Islamic literature was of very short duration. Its 
fresh immediacy decayed as quickly as it had developed in all its 
branches from its beginning into astonishing richness, giving way to 
dry and lifeless compilation. A few great writers who stand out as 
exceptions show up the general level of intellectual production even 
more. In the fifth century of Islam, the literature, especially in the 
religious field—al-Ghazali is the last author with independent ideas— 
shows few original concepts or independent attitudes; compilation 
and writing of commentaries and glosses is in full swing. Several old 
books are worked into a new one or a large work is epitomized 
{mukhtasar ); this characterizes with but few exceptions the literary 
activity of the subsequent era. 

When an Arab critic points to the tenth century as the period in 
which there are hardly any more authors but merely copyists 1 
he is too lenient towards the preceding five hundred years. Al- 
Muqaddasl (fourth century) was already able to say that some of his 
predecessors were but compilators and to consider himself as a 
laudable exception to the general trend of literary work by men¬ 
tioning as a particularity of his book that offered only new, hitherto 
unheard of, material. 2 Compilation increases gradually, passing 
through different stages up to al-Suyuti (d. 911), who represents the 
peak of the later Islamic literature, 3 and this development shows a 
steadily decreasing original productivity and an increase in the most [ 268 ] 
superficial kind of book making which can hardly be distinguished 
from plagiarism. Even a relatively early writer, al-Husrl (fifth 
century), is a real literary magpie and confesses to the principle: 

‘In compiling my book I claim no more glory than that of the best 
selection, since selecting is part of one's intelligence.’ 4 In the tenth 
century a historical writer characterizes the literary circumstances 
of his time with the words: ‘Authorship nowadays is but collecting 
what is scattered and glueing together what has crumbled.' 6 In the 
course of this literary decay it came to this, that even the loose 
stringing together of gleamings without any guiding principle—as 
for example in the KuUiyydt of Abu'I-Baqa' or the Safinat al-Rdghib 


1 'Umar b. Maymto al-Maghribl, ZD MG, XXVIII, p. 318. 

* Al-Muqaddasi, ed. de Goeje, p. 241. 

* Al-Sakhawi (in Meursmge, Tab. al-Mufassirln, p. 22, 10) has correctly 
characterized the plagiarism of this writer, for whose compilations we must 
nevertheless be grateful since they preserved many remains of lost and rare 
books. Yet it is al-SuyttU who wrote a maqdtna on ‘the difference between 
author and plagiarist (Cat. ar. Lugd. Batav., 1, p. 237. In the lithographed 
edition of al-Suyh£ s maqamas s,l„ 1275) this is not included. 

* Zahr al-Adab, I, p. 4. 

* Ibn ?uhayra. Cron . Mekk., II, p. 328, penult. 
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(Bulaq, 1253)—was called literature and the collector was the more 
highly praised the more volumes he filled with his collectanea. The 
collectanea of Baha’ al-Din al-'Amill—which are so relished by 
orientals 1 —are overshadowed by similar works which were written 
earlier. The Andalusian historian Abu’l-Hasan b. Sa'id, who is well 
known to readers of al-Maqqari, wrote under the name of Ma/zama 2 
a collection of belletristic and historical notes, the volume of which is 
said to be a camel load. 3 

Oriental authors always accepted much latitude in respect of 
literary ownership. An index of plagiarists would contain many 
important names. This bad custom began early in Islamic literature. 4 * * 
We have shown elsewhere in detail how piratical was the behaviour 
of, for example, al-Tha*alibi (d. 430).® In the seventh century 'Imad 
[ 269 ] al-Din b. al-Athir simply copied the historical commentary of Ibn 
Badrun and passed the work off as his own without even mentioning 
the true author.® Without giving it much thought 'Umar b. al- 
Mulaqqin plagiarized in the eighth century: a biographer reports 
that the largest part of his three hundred works were thefts from 
other authors. 7 That the famous al-Maqrizi had few scruples in this 
respect we learn, in regard to his great historical book, from the 
biography of al-Sakhawi, who accuses him of having simply made 
his own the work of his predecessor (al-Awhadi), 8 and this accusation 
appears more credible when it is known that the same al-Maqrizi 
coped Ibn Hazm literally without even once mentioning him. 8 

The science of tradition also was past its prime with its first 
classics. With the closing of that literature which we have just 
described as the canonical one, boundless compilation began to gain 
ground. It is true that hadith literature in its very nature could be 
little else but the fruit of collection and compilation. But it has been 
evident from what has gone before that the independence of the 
classical collectors is seen in their following their own principles 

1 Uieraturgesch. dsr SJri'a p. 27. 

* Bundel. Collectors loved such titles for their works. Baha’ al-Din calls 
one of his works ‘nosebag’ ( mihhlai ). 

* Al-Maqqari, I, p. 640. A collection of fabulous extent is mentioned by 
Tashkopriizade in his history of Ottoman scholars, al-Shaqa’iq al-Nu'maniyya 
(Ms. Kaiser. Hofbibliothek, Vienna, H.O., no. 122), I, fol. 105a. The author is 
Mawlana Mu’ayya d-zade, beginning of the tenth century. 

4 Al-Mas'fldi accuses Ibn Qutayba of stealing the contents of the work al- 
Akhbar al-Tiwal (ed. Guirgass) and claiming it as his own, H. Kh., II, p. 105. 

* Geschichte der Sprachgelehrsamkeit, III, pp. 29ft. 

* Dozy, Commeniaire historique sur le poime d’Ibn Abdoun, introduction, p. 

31. 

» Al-Sakhawi (Ms. Kaiser. Hofbibliothek, Vienna, Mbit. no. 133), fol. 117a 
[al-I}aw' al-LamV, VI, p. 103]. 

8 Quatremfcre, Hisioire des Sultans Mamlouhs de VEgypte , I, p. xii. 

* Z&hiriten, p. 202. 
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in their collecting, and in their critical evaluation and practical 
application of what they had collected; this is increasingly so the 
nearer we get to the beginning of this literature. Already the later 
parts of the 'six books’ show the decay of literary power, which from 
the fifth century sank right down to the level of exercises in com¬ 
pilation. 1 

It must be stressed, however, that even the later literary rep¬ 
resentatives of the science of tradition have in their compilations 
certain purposes in mind and intended to serve the study of the 
hadith by practical contributions. This purpose is achieved by [ 270 ] 
various means. Firstly they aim at working canonical books to¬ 
gether, either just the two §ahihs {jam' bayn al-sahihayn), as, for 
example, the two Andalusian theologians, al-Humaydi from Majorca 
(d. 488) and Ibn al-Kharrat from Seville (d. 582) ; 2 or they extend 
the work to the whole of the six canonical books, sometimes adding 
one or other renowned work ( Musnad Ahmad or al-Darimi). The 
more the development of literature advances the more extensive 
becomes the material used for these compilations. In the eighth 
century, 'Ala' al-Din al-Shaykhl from Baghdad (d. 741) based his 
work on compilation (called Maqbnl al-ManquT), in addition to the 
six books, also on the Musnad of Ahmad, aL-Muwatta’ and al-Daxa- 
qutnl, 3 and in the ninth century al-Suyuti extended the field even 
further in his compilation all existing collections from new points of 
view in his Jam' al-Jawdml'A By inventing new, even if incidental, 
principles of dividing the material this great compiler attempted 
to give his works the flavour of novelty. Abu Muhammad al-Husayn 
b. Mas'ud al-Baghawi (d. ca. 5x0) appeared earlier in the field with a 
certain critical system in his Masdbih al-Sunna. He produced a 
collection compiled from seven basic works whose material he 
classified according to fixed principles by quoting first in ea<T i 
chapter the passages from the two Sahiks as sahih, i.e. as perfectly 
sound hadiths, then giving a number of hasan, i.e. ‘beautiful 
hadith’—as he calls those taken from the Sunan works—and finally 
adding from time to time quite uncertain traditions as gharlb 


1 The last original hadith work to be adapted and studied later (though 
not too often) was the Sahih of Ibn iHibban (died 354) which was known 
because of its artificially detailed disposition under the name of al-Taqasim 
wa‘l-Anwa\ a Ms. of a later adaptation of this work with glosses by Ibn Hajar 
is in the Cat. ar. Brit. Mus., p. 709b, no. 1570, a fragment in Ahlwardt, Berl. 
Cat. II, p. 106, no. 1263. In the AsSntd al-Mukaddithln one can find a descrip¬ 
tion of the arrangement of this hadith work. [See GAL I, 172, S I, 273.] 

* Cf. Cairo Cat. I, p. 214; Cat. ay. By. Mus., no. 1563, p. 705 a. 

s Cairo Cat. I, p. 316. 

* Kb., II. p. 614: cf. for the two great collections of s. (Jam'al-JawamV 
and al-Jdmi' al-§aghlr), Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 155, no. 1351; p. 157, 
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(strange) or even da'if. He was preceded in this work of classification 
by al-Tirmidhi who was the first to distinguish the ‘beautiful’ 
hadiths. 1 * Al-Baghawi however lucidly arranged the variously 
qualified sayings according to their grades of authenticity and 
therefore his work, thanks to its completeness and practical use¬ 
fulness, enjoyed great popularity among the Muslim people up to 
[ 271 ] quite recent times, especially in the adaption made by Wall al-Dln 
al-Tabrizi in the eighth century ( Mishkat al-Masdbih), For Muslims, 
especially the half-learned, this book replaces all those older collec¬ 
tions from which it was compiled; it avoids all the inconvenient 
display of isndds and, as the author admits in his preface, aims less 
at scholarly pedantry than at edification: ‘I have collected these 
ha dFhs for those who dedicate themselves to the service of God, so 
that this work may give them, together with the Book of God, some 
portion in the sunan and may support them in their intention of 
leading a life pleasing to God.’ Though every legal chapter of hadith 
is represented, a preponderance of the ethical and edifying parts is 
evident. 

A second motive obtaining among the later collectors is the 
attempt to confine their compilations to a particular sphere of the 
ahddith collected in the books of traditions, limited by its contents. 
Hadiths are collected from the point of view ethical behaviour under 
the title of al-Targhib wa'l-Tarhib, such as that by the Nisaburian 
theologian al-Bayhaql (d. 458) or later that of Zaki al-Din al-Mundh- 
iri (d. 656), who does not confine himself to moral sentences only. 3 
Other authors stressed legal traditions. The famous Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 652) selected the akadith al-ahkdm from the six books and the 
Musnad Ahmad 3 and he was preceded in this by the Andalusian 
Ibn al-Kharrat al-Azdi (see above p. 241) and his Hanbalite comrade 
al-Jamma'fii. (p. 241). 4 

The third motive was the entirely formal endeavour to sum¬ 
marize the most important hadiths in an easily accessible compen¬ 
dium, so that every saying could easily be found. This led, appar¬ 
ently from the fifth century onwards, to an alphabetical arrangement 
of the sayings, 5 6 whether by the names of informants or by initial 

1 Above, p. 232. What is described as gharib in his model Bagh. included as 
such, e.g. the tradition of the bird (above, p, 313), II, p. 200, 1. 

* Ms. of the Br. Mus. Cat. ar. Br. Mas., p. 720a; Ahlwardt, Bert, Cat. II, 
p. 141, nos. 13280.; cf., the collection of ai-Nawawi, ibid, p. 145, no. 1334. 

* Cf. above, p. 242. 

* Cairo Cat. I, pp. 249, 254, 261, 318; Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 126, nos. 

13040. 

6 E.g. Warner no. 355, of the Leiden Library, Cat. IV, pp. 63-74; M s. no. 
1575, Cat. ar. Br. Mus., p. 713a; Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. ill, no. 1278, p. 
123, no. 1298. The works mentioned in Brill’s Cat. period., nos. 345, 450 are 
also of this kind. 
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words of each saying. 1 With this the various points of view from 
which traditionists of later Muslim generations approached the toiv\ 
repeated elaboration of the vast hadith material are by no means 
exhausted. Some of these new collections were guided, as was true 
also of some of the compilations previously mentioned, by the 
general intention to extend the field of traditions and to vindicate, 
as a religious source, sayings which were formerly rejected by a 
stricter school as not trustworthy or as insufficiently authenticated. 

To make extensions in this direction was most difficult in the legal 
field; the greatest liberality was shown (following here older views) 2 
in paraenetic and legendary traditions. Here large numbers of 
traditions were interpolated which at the time of the six books had 
been rejected or in part had not even been in existence then. The 
inclination to expunge manifest falsifications of earlier and later 
times disappeared, and strict zealots such as al-Khapb al-Baghdadi 
{d. 463) and Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597) the most zealous persecutor of 
forgeries, who wrote a large number of books on mawdu'at and 
mudalhsin, preached to the deaf. A whole series of refutations 3 were 
intended to weaken the castigations of the intolerant Ibn al-Jawzi, 
and the public was eager for the rescue of all kind of condemned 
hadiths, which were to be restored to an honourable position. 

The attitude of pious Muslims of this period towards the rejection 
of traditions is evident from various signs. 'Abd al-Rahman b. 

Idris al-Razi (d. 327) wrote in the fourth century his work al-Jarh 
wa’l-Ta'dU, which was concerned with the evaluation of critical 
objections to suspect authorities of traditions and suspect sayings. 

This work exists in the Cairo Library in six volumes and in a few 
mcomplete copies. 4 Once a pious companion entered the lecture 
room of the author while he was busy reading out his work. ‘What 
are you reading?' asked the guest, Yusuf b. al-Husayn al-Razi, of the 
lecturer. He answered: ‘It is entitled: al-Jarh wa%Ta'dil. ‘And what 
does this title mean?’ ‘I examine,' replied the author, ‘the circum¬ 
stances of scholars, which of them' can be considered as trustworthy 
and which not.’ Then Yusuf replied: ‘Are you not ashamed before 
Allah to slander people who were received into Paradise some 
hundred or two hundred years ago?’ ’Abd al-Rahman wept and said: 

* 0 > AbQ Ya'qub, if this speech had reached my ears before I began 
writing this work, verily I would never have written it.’ The book [ 273 ] 
fell from his hands and he was in such a state of excitement that he 
could not continue the lecture. 5 These were the feelings of even 


1 Al-Suyatl also followed alphabetical order. 

* see above, pp. 145ft. 

* ? f \ 9 - Kh.. VI, p. 264 for the refutations of Ibn al-jawzl's criticism. 

Cairo Cat. I, p. 124 [GAL S I, pp. 278-9, Hyderabad 1941ft.] 

5 Abtl 1 -Mahasin, II, p, 286. 
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critical minds when reverence for the tradition overcame them. This 
report is an actual illustration for the statement by al-Tirmidhl 
that there were people who condemned the critical evaluation of the 
trustworthiness of the rijal . 1 

From such motives later traditionists re-established what former 
stricter research had thrown out from the material of tradition. This 
tendency was at work soon after the general dissemination of the 
§akihs. Al-Hakim from Nisabur (d. 405),—'the great hafi%, the 
imam of transmitters’ as al-Dhahabl calls him—wrote a Mmtadrak 
'ala al-sahihayn in which he defended several traditions against the 
two Sahlhs and, more especially, endeavoured to prove that the two 
sheikhs had unjustly suppressed many traditions which by their own 
shur&t ought to have been regarded as fully valid. He fortified 
himself with Zamzam water in order to be strengthened by the 
blessing of this holy drink in his pious intention. 2 What kind of 
traditions he defended against unjust condemnation can be seen 
from the following examples. There we find silly fables of the 
meeting of the prophet Ilyas {who is described as three hundred 
dhira' high) with Muhammed and his companion Anas b. Malik. 
The Old Testament man of God embraces the Prophet of Islam, con¬ 
verses with him and they share a meal at a table which descends 
from heaven. After this meeting Elijah vanished into the sky upon a 
cloud. Al-Hakim adds to this account that this is 'saklh’, i.e. bears 
[ 274 ] the mark of undeniable truth. It is to the credit of the independence 
of mind of Muslim scholars that the spreading of this legend, which 
has for it an authority like that of al-Hakim from Nisabur, was 
energetically rejected by Shams al-Din al-Dhahabl (d. 748). This 
Dhahabi followed in the eighth century in the footsteps of those 
who in former times exposed the du'ajd’, i.e. unreliable transmitters. 
Amongst others he wrote a book entitled al-Mlzdn fi’l-du'afd’ 
In this book he dares to make the following remark against this 
fable: ‘Was not al-Hakim afraid of Allah in giving to such an 
account the seal of truth?' The same scholar also wrote a compen¬ 
dium of the Musladrak with refuting glosses. Here he adds the follow- 

1 AI-TirmidhI, II, p. 332. 

* Tab. Huff., XIII, no. 32 we often encounter in biographies the belief 
in the efficacy for scholarly undertakings of Zamzam water. AI-Khatlb al- 
Baghdadl, who has so been often mentioned in this study, drank of the sacred 
water with the intention of participating in the blessing of being buried next to 
the holy Bishr al-Hafl, and further that his historical work might be read in 
the mosque at Baghdad and that he himself might lecture in the MansQr 
mosque. (Ibn al-MuIaqqin, Leiden Ms. Warner no. 532, fol. 36a): The well- 
known polygraph Ibn Hajar drank the water in order to become as learned as 
al-Dhahabl (Tab. Huff., XXIV, no. 12). Abh Bakr ibn al-*Arabf gives a charac¬ 
teristic account about the efficacy of the Zamzam drink, al-Maqqar!, I, p. 487. 
Ink with Zamzam water: Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 501, no. in. 

‘ Tab. guff.. XXI, no. 9. 
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ing words to the passage in question: 'Verily, this is invented; may 
God make ugly the man who made this lie; I never dreamt and 
would not have believed it possible that al-Hakim was ignorant to 
such a degree as to believe such things to be true.' 1 Among the 
traditions excluded by the $ahihs which al-Hakim re-introduces is a 
tradition about the Mahdi in which an exact description of this 
saviour is given; the author of the Mustadrak thinks that the isnad 
of this hadith. entirely corresponds to the shart of Muslim. 2 * Al-Hakim 
also included the hadith al-tayr (see above, p. 113) in his Musta¬ 
drak —he seems to have had Shi'ite inclinations—and what orthodox 
theologians thought of this is seen from this remark by al-Dhahabi: 
‘I thought for a long time that al-Hakim would not dare to include 
in his Mustadrak the "bird tradition”, but when I studied this book 
I was really frightened by the many apocryphal traditions amassed 
in this book.’* Another specimen of al-Hakim’s attempts at rescue is 
the fact that he claimed that the hadith praising the 'scholar of 
Medina’ (Malik b. Anas) 4 was entirely in agreement with the shurut 
of Muslim, on account of which he considered it as one of the sahib 
traditions.* 


1 Both passages in al-Damiri (s.v. dt-friU), I, p. 336, top. 

1 In Ibn Khaldtln, Muqaddima, p. 263, 10. 

*A1-Damirl (s.v. al-nuhdm), II, p. 400. 

4 See above, p. 142. 

4 Al-Damiri (s.v, al-Maliya), II, p. 382. 
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Like any other religious system that sprang from a process . of 
historical evolution and was subject to many contacts, Islam too 
at the time of its maturity is no longer a pure product of the inner 
development of its own original concept. It is rather the result of 
several factors, the chief two of which axe; the development of its 
own particular basic ideas, and the influence of old existing ideas 
which were outwardly conquered and pushed aside but in fact were 
unconsciously transformed by it and assimilated to its own essence. 

During this evolutionary process Islam was also forced, by the 
influence of the inherited instincts of the believers, to leave in many 
respects the line which was traced at the beginning for its belief and 
its practice. In no other field has the original doctrine of Islam sub¬ 
ordinated itself in such a degree to the needs of its confessors, who 
were Arabs only in a small minority, as in the field which is the sub¬ 
ject of the present study: the veneration of saints. 

In ancient Islam an insurmountable barrier divides an infinite and 
unapproachable Godhead from weak and finite humanity. The 
helpless creature looks longingly to the limitless heights, to the 
realm of infinity and fate which is unattainable to it. No human 
perfection can participate in the realm of infinite perfection, no 
supernatural gift of a privileged individual can mediate between the 
two spheres, which are linked only by the relations of causality and 
dependence. No creature has part, even in a finite and qualified 


‘[The following short list contains works on the Islamic cult of saints which 
may provide further illustrations for the phenomena discussed by Goldziher: 
Kriss and H. Kriss-Heinrich. V olksslaube im Bereich des Islam. I : Wall- 


fahrtswesen uni Heilieenverehruns. Wiesbaden. 1060 fmainl 
Canaan. Mohamnied an.Ss.mts and Sanctum ' 


it and Svrial : 


B, Doutfri. ‘Les Marabout/ RHR XL-XLI lioool : E. Montet, Le culte d.es 

Le culic des saints.dans VIslam maehrebin. Paris, io^a, and some of the articles 
listed in T. T>. Pearson InJp.-e [slaauieus. Tfinfi-rr^c nos. 2666-2711. Articles 


lU .. . _ 

published by Goldziher on the subject after the Mohammedanische Sludien 
are 'Aus dem muhammedanischen Heiligenkult in Agypten,’ Globus 71 (1897), 
pp. Z33S. and ‘Nouvelles contributions k Thagiologie de l’lslam,’ RHR. 
XLV (1902), pp. 208S.] 
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measure, in the might which pertains to God; there is no creature 
which owing to its perfection deserves even a shadow of the venera¬ 
tion due to God; there is no cult conceivable which is directed 

[ 278 ] towards other objects than Allah, no call for help, no recourse in 
misfortune is thinkable, except to Allah. Even the most perfect 
human being, whom God chooses to teach all mankind, is as weak and 
transient as other men, he is mortal and full of passion as they are. 
He cannot influence the course of nature, he works no miracles and 
knows no mysteries—since only God can do these things—and only 
the word of God which emanates from his mouth is of unattainable 
perfection. He himself is merely ‘the first who confessed Islam’ 
(Sura 6:14), 'a beautiful example to all who put their trust in God,’ 
‘a shining torch’ for them (Sura 33:31, 45). He even rejects the title 
‘father of true believers:’ he is God’s envoy and the end of the 
prophets (v. 40). He does not know what is hidden and himself pro¬ 
claims this to those whom he wishes to gain for himself: ‘If I knew 
what is hidden I should acquire much good and nothing evil would 
touch me’ (Sura 7:188, cf. 6:50). God does not reveal the secrets of 
the future even to him, and he firmly denies such knowledge. He 
says: ‘They will ask you for what time the arrival of the hour (of 
judgement) is fixed; tell them ‘Knowledge of this is with God only’ 

. . . They ask you this as if you knew; tell them only God knows’ 
(Sura 7:185-186) .* Only God has the right to the title of ‘Rnower of 
the hidden and present’ ('alim al-ghayb wa’l-shahada). When asked 
to work miracles Muhammed has but one answer: 'Praise be to my 
God! Am I anything but a man, an envoy?’ (Sura 17:95, 96), a 
description which occurs repeatedly in the Koran. The same con¬ 
cept of Muhammed’s office and of his relation to other men is also 
expressed in the oldest documents of the Muslim community, the 
old hadlth. It is often repeated that the founder of Islam does not 
wish to be distinguished more than other prophets; 1 2 * the khasa’is 
al-nabl in their older version® do not concern particular miraculous 
powers of the Prophet but points in religious and social life in 
respect of which certain limitations are waived for him, or they deal 
with favours which God showed to him before all other men. There 

[ 279 ] are only two points concerning his personal capacities: that in 
contrast to other prophets he was not sent to only one nation but to 
mankind as a whole, and that he alone could be intercessor with God 
on behalf of his believers, 4 He is explicitly made to protest against 

1 Perhaps here an influence of Matt. 24:36 is to assumed? 

1 B. Tafslr, nos. 91, 97, etc. 

* B. §alat, no. 56, five hhafd’i?; cf. above p. 31. Later this field was ex¬ 
tended and particularly the Shl’ites stressed it; cf. Queixy Droit musulman; 
recueil de lots concernant les Musulmans shyifes (Paris, 1871-2), I, p, 644. 

4 With special reference to SOra 2:256, 17:81. 
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his personal character being described in the same way as Christians 
describe the person of Jesus. 1 ‘Do not praise me as Jesus, son of 
Maryam, is praised, but say “the servant of God and His envoy”'; 
this sentence is said to have been originally in the Koran but to have 
been omitted later. 2 In many traditional utterances he is shown as 
equally determined to reject claims to know secret things as in the 
Koran, 3 and in the same sense 'A’isha is made to say: ‘There are 
three things: who maintains them maintains a serious lie in respect 
of God; he who thinks [za'ama, see above p. 58) that Muhammed 
has seen his God;... he who thinks that Muhammed kept anything 
secret of what God revealed to him (see above p. 114) . . . and he 
who thinks that Muhammed knew what would happen the next day.’ 4 
Even in his capacity of judge, Muhammed is made to decline any 
claim to deeper illumination or insight; he is as liable to subjective 
errors in weighing the arguments of the parties, as any other human 
judge. 5 There is a well-known manner in which he is made to reject 
challenges to work miracles, alter the course of nature, revive dead 
persons, by pointing out that all this was not his mission. 6 

Islamic dogmatics thereby gained a welcome idea 7 and did not 
omit to elaborate it in its scholastic manner. It is thus enabled to 
teach, in agreement with the most ancient manifestation of Muslim 
prophetism, that the fact of election to the office of prophet is not 
due to the perfection of the individual concerned, nor can such 
perfections be acquired by spiritual endeavour; the prophet’s 
appointment is merely an arbitrary action of God which turns 
towards whomsoever God elects, even if such an individual shows 
little personal preparedness for so exalted a calling.® The prophet is 
no more perfect than any other man, but is human as everybody 
else, and only God’s arbitrary grace makes an unworthy person the 
interpreter of His will. To let the prophet touch the borders of the 
divine and supernatural would be shirk (‘association’)—a technical 
term which in Islam embraces, at least in theory, a wide field.® 

1 B. Muharabun, no. 17 [=ed. Krehl, Hudtid, no. 31]. 

* Is not included, however, in the usual list of such passages (cf. Niildeke, 
Gesch. des Qor., pp. 1740, [and ed., I, pp. 2340. The tradition also occurs in 
B. Anbiyd, no. 48; Dariral, Riqdq, no. 68: Ahmad b. HAnbal, Musnad, I, pp. 
23, 24, 47, 55: al-Tirmidhl, Shama’t! al-Muqlafd, II, p. 148. It is nowhere 
stated, however, that it was part of the Koran; the fact that it sometimes 
follows the ayat al-rajm —for which cf. Noldeke, I, pp. 2480.—may have 
caused the error.] 

* B. Tafsir, no. 83, to Sllra 5:101. 

* Al-Tinnidhi, II, p. 179. 

* B. AhkSm, nos. 29, 29, c.f. Ma?5Iim, no. 16. 

* Iba Hisham, p. 189, 5. 

7 Cf. al-Ghazall, al-Munqidh min al-Paldl, JA, 1877, I, p. 47. 

* Al-Mawaqif ed. Soerensen, p. 170. 

* Cf. ZDMG, XLI, p. 69. In the teachings of the fcadlth every kind of super- 


[ 280 ] 
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People who nursed and assimilated in their heart the monotheistic 
concept of Islam with all its consequences have extended this idea 
to its limits. During the fifth century of the Hijra, when the venera¬ 
tion of saints with all its excesses dominated the world of Islam, 
there lived a Muslim mystic called Samnun and sumamed al- 
Muhibb, the loving one, i.e. he who is sunk in the love of Allah. 
Samnun once officiated as mu’a&hdhin and when he reached this 
passage in his text: ‘I confess that there is no god but Allah, I 
confess that Muhammed is God’s apostle'—of which combination 
it was in fact said that here God ‘joined his name with that of the 
Prophet’ 1 —he said: ‘O God, if not Thou Thyself hadst ordered 
the recitation of these words I would not mention Thy name in one 
breath with that of Muhammed’. 2 Such expressions of the exclusive 
monotheistic conscience also occur in circles which are far removed 
from the pantheistic impulses of mysticism; in another place many 
of these have been collected. 8 

[ 281 ] It may be easily understood that Muhammed was led to deprecate 
his own gifts by more than his lofty concept of God. This was for the 
clever man an easy way to avoid the danger of risking his prestige 
by unsuccessful attempts at miracles. With his typical lack of 
consequence, which is here shown by his recognition of older stories 
of prophets, he had at every turn to reconcile the miraculous gifts 
of the old prophets with his own teaching, and occasionally he was 
forced even to raise them to a much higher position than he claimed 
for himself (particularly Jesus, 3:43 ff., 5 Mog-no). 

After all this there is no need to explain in detail that within 
Islam in its original form there was no room for the veneration of 
saints as it so largely developed later. The Koran itself polemizes 
directly against the veneration of saints in other confessions which 

1 Khizanat al-Adab, I, p. 109, 24 Hasson n. Thabit [not in the Dlwan]; 
wa-4amma‘l-ildhu'sma’l-nabiyyi ild'smihijidha qala fi'l-khamsi'l-mu’adhdhinu 
ashhadu. 

* Al-BiqS’i, fol. 15a. 

* In the article ‘Le monoth&sme dans la vie religieuse des musulmans,’ 
RHR, XVI (1887), pp. 157ft. To examples mentioned there for avoiding the 
word Allah in compound proper names may be added ‘Abdan (='Abd Allah) 
AbG'l-MahSLsin, II, p. 204. On the other hand the names from the second 
century, Li’llah and Bi’llah (the names of the two daughters of the poet AbCi’l* 
’ Atahiyya), deserve mentioning, Agh., Ill, p. 170,4. 


stition, belief in omens, wearing of amulets, and use of magic formulae, is 
called shirk: Aba Dawfld, II, pp. 100, 103; cf. al-Tirmidhi; I, p. 304; II, p. 83, 
al-Damiri (s.v. al-liqba), II, p. 374. Hypocrisy { riya ') is also called shirk, 
Tahdhib. p. 504; in another passage it is called the ‘little shirk ’ [al-sh. al- 
afghar), al-'Iqd, II, p. 369, cf. Ibn Maja, p. 296, irtna yasira’l-riya'i shirk. 
Already Luqman is made to warn his son of shirk in his waqiyya, al-Tirmidhi, 
II, p. 179. 
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consider their ahbar and ruhban as arbab, divine masters (Sura 9:31). 
Saintly men and women, who by their endeavour to renounce 
wordly goods, to live for God’s sake, and to give willingly their life 
as martyrs for Him, rise above the masses, could still be recognized 
from this point of view, and are therefore objects of admiration and 
emulation, the Koran itself mentions them and prefers them to all 
others. They have the first places in Paradise and supermundane 
delights await them. But they are no mightier than others while 
amongst the living, and after their death they cannot be efficacious 
in God's stead or claim superhuman honours. They are nothing but 
dead people who obtain their reward from God ‘because He delights 
in them and they in Him.’ But they achieve blessedness only for 
themselves through Allah’s mercy; they have nothing to offer or to 
grant to the survivors, and like everyone except God 'cannot be 
useful or do harm.’ 

There is an enormous gap between this concept held by early 
Islam and the position which the veneration and invocation of 
saints everywhere occupies shortly after the spread of the new 
religion. Within Islam as well, the believers sought to create, through 
the concept of saints, mediators between themselves and an omni¬ 
potent Godhead in order to satisfy the need which was served by the 
gods and masters of their old traditions now defeated by Islam. 
Here too applies what Karl Hase says of the cult of saints in general: 
that it ‘satisfies within a monotheistic religion a polytheistic need 
to fill the enormous gap between men and their god, and that it 
originated on the soil of the old pantheon. 11 

It became possible to ascribe to men supernatural attributes which 
participated in the divine powers only after the complete trans¬ 
formation of the Islamic doctrine about prophecy. It would have 
been impossible for the idea of supematurally gifted men to develop 
alongside the figure of a prophet such as that presented by Muham- 
med to his people. The prophet had after all to be above the crowd 
of awliyd’, the head of which he was destined to become in the course 
of the development of the cult of saints. In effect the attitude of 
people who turned to Islam favoured the extension of the attributes 
of supernatural powers and gifts to chosen men. Even the Arab 
contemporaries of the Prophet, friends as much as foes, showed 
little understanding of an apostle of God who did not surpass 
ordinary folk in supernatural power and secret knowledge. They 
said: 'What manner of apostle is this? He eats food, and walks the 
streets. If only there were an angel with him with whom he would 
be a preacher of morals, or if he were given a (secret) treasure or 
owned a (miraculous) garden with fruits of which he enjoyed the 
benefit’ (25:8x9). They will not believe him unless be makes springs 

1 Handbuch der protestantischen Polemik , 1st ed., p. 326. 
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gush forth from the earth or darkens the sky, owns a golden house, 
is given a book from heaven in their presence. The Prophet counters: 
‘God forbid, am I other than human, an envoy?' People were hin¬ 
dered from belief, after true guidance had come to them, by the 
saying: ‘Has God sent an ordinary human being as envoy?’ (17:92- 
96). 

In the same way as his foes demanded from him supernatural 
acts, the performance of miracles, and transcendental knowledge 
{2:112, 6:109, I 2 4 > 7:198—88, 10:21, 13:8. 27, 20:133, 21:5, 29:49 
etc.), 1 his friends credited him, despite his assiduous denial that he 
possessed such gifts, with the knowledge of hidden things. ‘I have 
knowledge of today and yesterday, but I am blind to the knowledge 
of that which will happen tomorrow’: this was easily believed of an 
ordinary poet 2 but of the Prophet such limitation was unacceptable. 
How should the Prophet not be equipped at least with the gifts of 
which sages, fortune-tellers and kahins 3 could boast among the pagan 
Arabs of his times? 4 His own protestations were of little avail. 
The Arabs who were devoted to his cause combined their acknow¬ 
ledgement of him with a belief in his higher abilities. Such people 
could not imagine as other than omniscient a man who pretended 
to have been sent to them by God. 5 There are several contemporary 
testimonials for this, of which the first two are likely to be authentic. 
The pagan poet al-A'sha calls Muhammed, on the occasion of his 
conversion to Islam, ‘a prophet who sees what you (ordinary people) 
do not see;’ 6 and another contemporary poet calls him flatly ‘knower 
of the secret things’ ['alim al-gkayb ).' 1 The Prophet paid a visit to the 
Ansar! woman Rubey* bint Mu'awwidh after her marriage; the 
young woman was surrounded by girl singers who were singing a 
dirge for their fathers fallen at Badr, and recited the following 
words: ‘Amongst us was a prophet who knew what would happen 
tomorrow (in the future).’ It is true that the Prophet firmly declined 
this praise. 8 

1 According to the practice of Muhammed of attributing to the opponents 
of the old prophets the objections which the Qurayshites brought against 
himself (cf. Part I, p, 19). this argument is also put in the mouth of the oppon¬ 
ents of Moses, 9:129. Such passages are collected, though in a rather superficial 
and unsatisfactory manner, in the polemical book by the Abb6 F. Bougarde, 
La clef du Covan (Paris, 1852), pp. 26-40. 

* Zuhayr, Mu'all., v. 48, ed. Landberg p. 90. v. 3. 

8 An Arab kahin is mentioned as late as the beginning of the second century, 
al-Tabari, III, p. 21, 9. 

* Wellhausen, Rate avab. Heidenthums, pp. 130ft. 

* Cf. Part I, p. 13. note 1. 

4 Ed. Thorbecke {Morgeniand. Forschungen, p. 254) v. 14. [Dlwan, ed. 
Geyer, 17:14.] 

7 Hwdhayl., 126:3. 

4 B. Magkazl, no. 12, Nikdh. no. 48. 
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The beginnings of the often described change in the concept of the 
Prophet, by which his figure was endowed with miraculous attributes, 
thus reach back into the earliest times of Islam. Already contem¬ 
porary believers saw in Muhammed only the superhuman miracle 
man, whose death surprised even 'Umar as something impossible . 1 [284] 
He threatened everybody who believed in the death of the Prophet 
with cruel punishments . 2 And the 'Abd al-Qays Arabs in Bahrayn 
turn away from Islam under the pretext that a man who is subject 
to death like all other men cannot have been a prophet . 3 Though 
the supposition of immortality had in the nature of things to be 
dropped soon , 4 the belief in the supernatural gifts of the Prophet 
while alive could take firm root. It is one of the most curious pheno¬ 
mena in the development of Islam to observe the ease with which 
orthodox theology also adapts itself to the needs of popular belief, 
though this entails open contradiction to the unambiguous teaching 
of the Koran. The power of ijmd' here scored one of its biggest 
triumphs in the whole system of Islam, insofar as the belief of the 
people succeeded in penetrating into the canonical conception of the 
Prophet and, so to speak, forcing it to make him into a fortune¬ 
teller, worker of miracles, and magician . 5 * Without hesitation he is 
made to say that he had been given the key to all the treasures of 
the earth,® and he had need of it, too, in order to work the many 
miracles of feeding, quenching thirst and healing which were 
incorporated into his biography in order to satisfy the ideas of the 
believers . 7 The activities of biographers in the next generation 
contributed sufficiently to making the miraculous picture of the 
Prophet more and more rich and all-embracing. As early as the third 
century it was possible for the Andalusian theologian Ibn Hibban 
{d. 312) to teach that the man, who never ceased to declare himself 
to be ‘flesh’ like the flesh of other men and to be perfectly opiouma8rjs 
with them, was not subject to hunger and that any reports to the [285] 

1 Fadd’il al-Agbab, no. 6. 

1 Al-Tabari, I, pp. 1815! 

* Ibid., p. 1958, 15. 

* In a panegyric to Muhammed ascribed to ‘Umayya b. Abl'l-Salt in his 
diwan_ it is stressed with good reason; yamutu kama mdta man gad matfalyuraddu 
ila’-llahi bari'l-nasam, he dies as those died who have vanished, he will be 
returned to God, the creator of souls’, Khizdnat al-Adab, I, p. 122, 18 [Whence 
F. Schultess, Vmajja ibn A hi 1 sSalt, Leipzig, 1911, 23:13]. 

* E.g„ B. Jumu'a, no. 25; BuyU', no. 32. 

” B. Maghazt, no. 29. 

7 Excursuses and Annotations, II, 1. Later, and especially polemical, 
theology even strives to prove, by comparing the respective miraculous 
stories, that the miracles of Muhammed were ‘more exalted and enduring’ 
than those told of Jesus, Disputatio de religione Mohammedanorum adversus 
Chnsitanos, ed. van den Ham (Leiden, 1890), pp. 1235., particularly pp. 125, 
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contrary must be rejected as falsifications. 1 It did not take long 
before a thousand miracles of the Prophet could be listed. 2 

ri 

Thus the gap between the divine and the human was bridged. The 
way was free to equip humans with supernatural gifts. So now appear 
the saints with claims to veneration and invocation. Several psy¬ 
chological factors, which we shall discuss in detail later on, contri¬ 
buted to foster the development of this alien element in the soil of 
Islam and to make a necessity out of it. It succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing itself firmly in popular religion and in competing with the 
exclusive cult of God. Side by side with the teaching—which re¬ 
mained always valid and was never disputed—that only God may be 
invoked and only in His name may an oath be sworn, the people 
invoke the saints 3 and swear by their names. 4 Puritanical followers 
of the sunna and sceptical people of enlightened views preach 
vainly against all this. The sheikh Hasan al-Hijazi (d. 1131), a 
popular poet who not quite two centuries ago related the curious 
events of his time in popular poems, which were used by 'Abd al- 
Rahman al-Jabarti in his historical work, ridiculed the population 
of Cairo who invoked all their saints when the Nile was late in its 
anxiously awaited rise. 5 

In order to be accepted alongside the veneration of God the cult 
of saints had to be attached to a word which even in the Koran 
described persons particularly favoured—though not equipped with 
supernatural power . Such a term could then be used in the extended 
[ 286 ] meaning with which in course of time it became charged. This word 
served the purpose of being the bearer of the completely un-Islamic 
veneration of saints and the legends associated with it, also legiti- 


1 Ai-Zurq£nl, IV, p. 128. 

• Disput. retig. Mohammed., p. 242, 6. [For the development of the belief 
in Muhammed’s miracles cf. T. Andrae, Die Person Mukammeds in Lehre 
und Glauben seiner Gemeinde, Upsala, 1917.] 

* Cf. Arabian Nights, ed. Billaq, 1279, II, p. 94, invocation of 'Abd al- 
Qfidir Gilani and Sayyida Naf Isa in time of need, ibid.. Ill, p. 320; five anony¬ 
mous saints are mentioned through -whose merit someone attempts to obtain 
from God release from need: ya rdbb bi’l-hhamsat al-ashyakh tunqidhnl; the 
‘five sheikhs’ are presumably identical with the panj plr of the Indian Muslims 
(Garcin de Tassy, Memoire sur les particularity de la religion musulmane dans 
l'Inde,p. 16). 

1 It is well known that in different provinces of Islam the oath is made in the 
name of the respective local saints: wa-bayat sidnd Yahya, wa-bayat sldnd 
al-Badawl, etc. 

s Meroeilles biographiques et historiques . . . traduits de 1’arabe (Cairo, 1888), 
I, p. 71 [Arabic text, Cairo 1297, I, p. 30]; the biography of the poet ibid., 
pp. 181-195 [Arabic text I, pp. 75-83]. 
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mized them in religious respect. We mean the word wall, plur. 
awliya’. This word derived from a root which in the Semitic lan¬ 
guages expresses the idea of adherence, attachment, and nearness, 1 
means firstly: he who is close, follower, friend, relative, 2 and within 
this group of concepts particularly that blood-relation who in 
Arab custom has the duty of blood revenge for a member of the 
tribe who has been murdered. (Sura 17:35, 27:50—cf. 8:73—19:23, 
33:6)—the go’el had-ddm or she’er (=Arabic tha’ir )* of the Bible, 
or just heir in general. 4 In religious language this idea of nearness 
was extended also to the relation of man to God. The Jews— 
regarding whom Muslims (together with the Christians) are warned 
not to take them as awliya.’, 'since they are only awliya’ of each 
other, but if one of you considers them as friends, he belongs to 
them’ 6 —are reproached for considering themselves as awliya’ of God 
to the exclusion of all other men, i.e. as the chosen people, as the 
pious par excellence who are certain of Paradise (Sura 62:6); on the 
other hand Jews and Christian alike are reproached for thinking 
themselves to be children of God specially beloved by Him (Sura 
5:31 abnd’u’llahi wa’aliibba’uhu). It is the pious who are in the 
relation of wall to God, ‘they need not fear and be sad,’ 6 i.e. they 
may feel secure from the horrors that Muhammed summoned against 
the unbelievers and profligates—since they would partake of the 
Kingdom of heaven. From the general meaning of ‘someone who is 
close' in Old Arabic usage the word was extended to the protector, 
helper and patron, 7 curiously enough also applied to divinely 
venerated beings of whom man believes that they help those who 
venerate them. The venerations of such beings, by which often 
angels or even idols are meant, called shufa'd’ (sing, shaft') by those 
who honour them, is sharply condemned in the Koran in many 
passages (Sura 10:19; 13:17,18; 39:44, etc.) and is branded as shirk; 
the objects of such veneration and involation axe called shurakd’, 
like the gods of polytheism. ‘Those whom they invoke in God's 
stead cannot create but axe creatures themselves, they are dead not 

1 In this sense wait is usually paraphrased by the synonym qarin, al-Bay<tSwI 
on 19:46; cf. Mafailh al-Ghayb, V, p. 682. 

* like the word tnawla (derived from the same root) in its original use; 
see Part I, p. 101, note 3. 

* CL Mordtman-Muller, Sabaische Denkm&ler, p. 25 [Gesenius—Buhl, 
HebrtUsches and aramdisches HandwSrterbuch, under sAVii], 

‘ Sftra 19:5, cf. wall al-'ahd =successor to the throne. 

i Staa 5:56; this is however extended to unbelievers in general, 3:27, 45:18. 

* Shra 10:63, common in the second Sara, cf. 3:164, of those who fell in 
religious wars, 41130, 43:68. 

T In this sense, wall is also one of the names of God, Redhouse "On the mo|t 
comely names', etc. JRAS, XII, p. 67, no. 5292., 3:61 (God is the wall of the 
believers), 42:27. In parallelism wall corresponds in this sense to naftr or 
shaft' (helper, intercessor, advocate), Sura 2:101; 4:47; 6:51, 69:9:75, 1x7. 
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living, and know not when they will be resurrected’ (Sura 16:20-2), 
and that this refers to beings called awliya.' is evident from a threat 
referring to the same error: ‘But do those who disbelieve think that 
they can regard my servants apart from me as awliyai ’ Verily we 
have prepared hell for the deniers of God’ (18 :iQ2). 

The impulse for the veneration of saints must indeed have been 
very strong if it managed to attach itself to this very expression 
which was so much decried in the Koran from the point of view of 
the cult. Wall, the pious devout man 1 became the wall equipped 
with the attributes of miracle, the intermediary {shaft') between 
God and man, ‘those who are near to God through their obedience 
and whom God equips with the gift of his mercy {karama).’* We will 
now examine how the Muslim peoples shaped the image of such 
persons. 


hi 

In the opinion of Muslims a wall is not made through his deep 
penetration into the divine secrets. Involuntary rapture, which is 
not prepared for by the person concerned through study and 
speculation, is the beginning and the visible sign of ie>«ft-ship. 
People partaking of such a state are called majdhub. This word 
means etymologically the same as ‘rapt’ in its original acceptation: 
one withdrawn. Muslims call any person inspired by God whose 
ecstasy is due not to theosophical absorption but to spontaneous 
illumination, majdhub. Thus a historian reports of Yunus b. Yunus 
al-Shaybani, the founder of the Yunusiyya order: ‘He had no 
sheikh but was a majdhub, he was rapt away (drawn away) to the 
path of good.' 5 The group of popular waits designated by this 
name already during their lifetime is made up of such people. The 
Muslim wall is not canonized only after his death: during his lifetime 
he is recognized as such by the people and practises his miracles for 
all to see. The populace, realistically inclined, even finds it more 
likely that a living wall should be more able to work miracles than 
one who is dead. An Egyptian saint; Shams al-Din al-Hanafi (d. 
847), teaches: 'When a wall dies, his power over nature with which 
he was able to lend help ceases. If however pilgrims to his grave 
nevertheless obtain help or achieve the fulfilment of their desires, 

1 In ancient linguistic usage wall in this context is the opposite of kafir, 
A Khaxijite poet says of the leader Qatari: wa’anta wallyyun wa’l-Muhallabu 
kafirun. Aba jtfanlfa Dlnaw., p. 286, 18. Hass5n b. Thabit says of Hasbimite 
believers who fell at Mata; humti awliya’u’lldhi, Ibn Hisham, p. 779, 3 from 
the bottom. 

* Al-Baydawi I, p. gi4 (on Sara 10:63). 

* Al-Maqrizi, Khifat, TI, p. 435, 18: bal kana majdhfiban judhiba ild {ayfqi’U 
khayri. [Cf. 'MadjdhOb' in El.] 
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this is AM’s deed wrought through the mediation of the respective 
qutb who sends help to the pilgrim according to the degree of the 
saint’s grave that was visited.’ 1 

We do not intend to repeat the teachings of the Muslim mystics 
on the hierarchy of the awliya’, beginning with the qutb (pole) down 
to the last cunning, begging dervish, since these ideas have often 
been described in European literature. 2 The waUs do not wait for 
the masses to sing their praise; they themselves lead the chorus of 
glorification. The boasts and self-praise of some of the more pre- 
sumptious walls are hardly credible. In order to base such behaviour 
upon a sacred tradition, they make 'Ali, a man particularly called 
wall Allah, to whom one of the first places is assigned amongst the 
saints, say: ‘I am the dot under the letter ba\ I am at the side of 
God, I am the pen, I am the well-preserved tablet, I am God’s [ 289 ] 
throne, I am the seven heavens and the seven earths.’ 3 Of Junayd 
(d. 297), a ?uf! of the older school, the words are reported: 'God 
has given no knowledge to man and allowed them no entry to it 
without letting me participate in it,’ 4 and this is a most modest 
claim compared to what later saints say of themselves. Ibrahim 
al-Dasuq!, one of the four qutbs and a pre-eminent national saint of 
Muslim Egypt, says of himself: ‘God showed me what is in the 
heights when I was seven; at eight I read the well-guarded tablet; 
at nine I solved the talisman of heaven and discovered in the first 
sura of the Koran the letter which dismays men and demons; at 
fourteen I was able to move what rests and to make rest what moyes, 
with the aid of God.’ 

Muhammed has given me power over the whole world, over 
demons, over all bodies and devils, 

and over China and the whole East to the borders of God’s lands 
my rule is justified; 

I am the letter which not all who see it can read; the whole world 
is subject to me on my God's order, 

All this I do not say for boasting, but it was permitted to me so 
that people may not be ignorant of my way. 5 


1 Al-Sha’rani, Biographies of Sufis (Ms. of Leipzig Univ, Library, no. 357), 
fol. 46b. [al-Tabaqdt al-Kubra, Cairo, 1299 II, p. 138]. 

* Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, II, pp. 290ft; 
Kremer, Herrsch. Ideen, pp. 172ft, Barges, Vie duAbou Medien, introduction; 
and lastly Vollers, ZDMG, XLIII, pp. 115 ff. [Cf. Goldziher's article ‘Abdal’ 
as revised in the 2nd ed. of the El]. 

* Al-Munawi, fol. 18b. 

1 Abfl’l-Mahasin, II, p. 178. 

5 'All Basha Mubarak al-Khitaf al-Jadida al-Tawfiqiyya (BOlaq, 1306), XI, 

p. 8. 
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Poems are cited of Ahmad al-Badawi, the saint of Tanta in Egypt, 
which remind one vividly of the vainglorious verses of the heroes 
in the romances of 'Antar and of Sayf. One of these poems begins 
thus: 'Before my existence I was a qutb and imam, I saw the throne 
and what is above the heaven, and I saw God as He revealed Him¬ 
self. I have no teacher and no example but the prophet Ta-Ha 
(Muhammed). . . Nobody before or after me has obtained more than 
a mustard-seed of the fulness of my knowledge.’—‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jill says of himself: 'Before the sun rises it greets me; before the 
year starts it greets me and reveals to me all that will happen during 
its course. I swear by God’s majesty that the blessed and the damned 
are presented to me and that my eye rests upon the well-guarded 
tablet of fate. I dip into the seas of God’s knowledge and have seen 
[ 290 ] Him with my eyes. I am the living proof of God's existence. I am 
the Prophet's lieutenant and his heir on earth.’ 1 It is possible that 
such vainglorious utterances were ascribed to the above-mentioned 
saintly by later biographers only, and that they themselves were 
innocent of such conceit. But that such a spirit predominates in the 
wait groups of later times is seen from a curious document of this 
literature, the autobiography of one of the most famous sufls: ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab Ahmad al-Sha'ranl (d. 973). Under the guise of humble 
thanks® to God for being granted wonderful gifts of the spirit and 
sanctity—this is already inherent in the title of the book 3 —the 
author tells the strangest things about his wonderful qualities, his 
communication with God, the angels and the Prophet, about his 
ability to work miracles and to find out the secrets of the universe, 
etc. In the same way in which he describes the merits and miraculous 
deeds of his saintly teachers and contemporaries in his work Lawaqi\h 
aUAnwar he talks about himself—in order to thank God for having 
considered him worthy of so many mercies. 

In such circles the doctrine could easily arise that the walls were 
greater even than the prophets; a doctrine which caused much argu¬ 
mentation in theological circles. It is hardly surprising that this 
conceit aroused the hatred of orthodox theologians for some rep¬ 
resentatives of this trend. The fuqaha' were not always prepared to 
put up with such presumption by the sufls. In Ibn Battuta’s time 
there lived near ‘Ayntab in Syria, in the mountains outside the city, 

1 Al-Biqa'i, III, fois. 19b, 31b, 35a. 

8 This was the excuse of ail Muslim authors who sounded the trumpet of 
their own glory, as e.g. al-Suylltt, of Siizungsberichten der Kais. Akademie 
der WW. phil. hist. cf. LXIX, (1871), p. 28 This was called: al-tahadduth 
bi'l-ni'am. 

* Laia'if al-Minan wa’l-akhlSq fi bayait wujub al-tahadduth bi-ni'mat Allah 
'ala’l-itlaq, Ms. of the Dresden Library, F*eischer, p. O5S., no. 392; Hungarian 
Nat. Mus., no. XV of my description, cf. ZDMC, XXXVIII p. 679 [GAL II, 
p. 338,5II,p. 466,repeatedly printed]. 
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an anchoret who was called ‘sheikh of sheikhs’ and to whom pil¬ 
grimages were made in order to be blessed by him. This sheikh 
once allowed himself the sentence that he was above Muhamraed, 
who could not live without women, whereas he himself was celibate. 

This was too much for the qddis of the four orthodox schools, whose 
names are given in our source; they summoned the anchoret before 
their court and condemned him to death. 1 This is but one of the many 
examples of conflicts between the followers of sufism and the [ 291 ] 
representatives of canonical theology. 2 These conflicts, though 
unable to detract from the high opinion that the latter had of true 
saints, nevertheless filled the orthodox theologians with even 
greater loathing of the circles to which the aspirants to wall -ship 
belonged. The hostility between orthodox theologians and $ufis 
had its reason partly in the unorthodox dogmatics and exegesis 
which developed within the suf! schools, and partly in the way of 
life—unbridled by the ritual law and far from saintly—led by 
wandering dervishes who so often abused sufis. 3 * 5 * * There were at all 
times mystic orders who confessed the so-called ibafya,*- whose rules 
state clearly that their members are completely free and exempt 
from religious law. 8 It is true that pious souls easily reconciled this 
contrast by denying their competence to judge the saints. ‘As regards 
the armies of sheikhs, walls, pious, and pure persons (May God give 
us the benefit of their merits and by the blessings of the love for 
God make us the servants of their thresholds) it is part of their 
character to be visible to men in very rare cases only. Many of them 
however are visible in order to guide God's servants—may God 
increase their number and work good through them. It is everybody’s 
duty to believe in them and not to reject them. Even when we see 
things about them of which we disapprove, this must be accounted 
for by the circumstance that we are too short-sighted to be able to 
judge their condition. How many of them subject themselves to 
public disapproval in order to hide their true circumstances! There¬ 
fore it is better and more wholesome to interpret their deeds in a 
favourable manner. The great sheikh Muhyi al-Dln ibn 'Arab! at the 
opening of his Meccan Revelations says: ‘The highest happiness of 
men is to believe in all those who ascribe to themselves a relation- 

1 Ibn Battuta, IV, p. 318. 

1 Cf. Ibn Khallikan, no. 850, a tendentious story about the theologians 
declaring the $Hf!s to be heretics=al-DamIri (s.v. dhubdb) I, p. 439. 

* ZDMG, XXVIII, pp. 3243. 

* Cf. al-Ghazali, al-Munqidh min dl-Ralal, JA, 1877, I, p. 76, [and Die 
Streitsckrift des Gazail gegen die Ibahiyya, ed. O. Pretzl, Sitzungsber. der 
Bayerischer Ah. i. Wissensch., 1933, with the editor’s introduction.] 

5 E-g. the so-called Ilariri dervishes (sixth century), for the origin of which, 

see Fawat al-Wafayat, II, p. 42, and all orders which call themselves Bi-shar', 

i.e. those exempt from the law, Sell, The Faith of Islam, p. 95. 
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ship with God, even if this claim were not justified.’ We beseech 

[ 292 ] God to assist us in the belief in His waits wherever they may be; 
may He introduce us into their midst and keep us apart from those 
who slight them.' 1 These typical words by Qutb al-Dln al-Nahra- 
wali (tenth century) clearly show the relation of believing minds to 
wandering humbugs clad in the mantle of saintliness, and this point 
of view still dominates the thinking of the Muslim people even today. 2 

As regards the miracles ascribed to the saints, the conception of 
orientals of the figures of the saint is guided by their unbridled 
phantasy, by their desire to be edified by prodigies and entertained 
by impossibilities—none of which are restricted by the limits that 
art may set to the excesses of imagination. Their legends of saints 
are full of features which are nothing but the religious application 
of fairy literature of Indians and Persians. Only that here it is not 
fairies and jinn, 'children of the realm of lies,’ which bring to life the 
most extraordinary combination, but the grace of God becoming 
manifest in favour of His chosen ones. What appears as romantic 
hyperbole in fairy tales becomes in the literature of the walls a 
miracle worked through God’s mercy. There are lost rings inside 
fish which give themselves up on the prayer of saints, visits of 
saints to the inhabitants of the bottom of the sea, and many other 
features well known to readers of the Arabian Nights. If it were not 
for the aura of saintliness which surrounds the heroes of these 
tales one would imagine oneself in the realm of Badr Basim and 
Aladin. There is the chief saint of Damascus, Raslan or rather 
Arslan (d. ca. 700), 3 who produced the change of the four seasons 
within the span of a small hour; there are men of God who are 
present at several places simultaneously or in contrast take different 
shapes at the same place, who change gold to blood in order to 
show vainglorious rulers what is the nature of this glitter for which 
they hunt. The earth folds up for them so that spacial distance 
disappears for the saints. A wall was in the mosque at Tarsus and 

[ 293 ] while praying he was overcome with the desire to make a pilgrimage 
to the mosque of Medina; he put his head in the sleeve of his coat and 
when he took it out again he was in Medina. This is one of the 
most common occurrences to be met with in the biographies of 


1 Chron. Mekka, III, p. 406. 

* But not all theologians are so lenient. Cf. a remarkable statement by al- 
Qastalla.nl, VII, p. 295, on the conceit of the walls; he finds that Sflra 24:11 
applies to them. 

* The legend of this Raslan is to be found in Kremer, Mittelsyrien ttnd 
Damaskus, p. 156. A theosophical treatise {risala tawhidiyya) by him in 
Cat. ar. Brit. Mus., p. 400a, commentaries on it in Berl. Cat., II, pp. 563ff., 
cf. also D.C. no. 358 (fols. 44ff.) and 412 of Leipzig Univ. Library [GAL I, 
p. 589. .51, p. 811]. 
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saints. 1 The saints cause animals and stones to be given the faculty of 
speech. The famous saint Ibrahim b. Adham sat in the shade of a 
pomegranate tree, when the tree said: ‘ 0 , Abu Ishaq, do me the 
honour to eat of myfruit.' The ■wall accepted this invitation. The fruit 
which up to then had been rather sour became sweet and the tree 
produced two crops a year. This kind of pomegranate was then 
called 'pomegranate of the servants of God’ {rummanat al-'abidin). 
Another wall once reached for a tree in order to pick its fruit, when 
the tree said: 'Do not eat of my fruit, because I belong to a Jew.' 

The saints cure sickness and their prayers are always granted, every 
saint is a mujab al-du'a. God destroys those who intend them harm. 

Wild animals become tame at their bidding and subject themselves 
to their will. They ride on lions, ‘the dogs of God' {kilab Allah). One 
of the most remarkable gifts of popular walls is tatawwur, i.e. the 
ability to take on various shapes. The miraculous ability often 
comes in useful in their conflicts with the legalism of ordinary 
orthodoxy. Qadib al-Ban, a wall from Mosul, sheltered behind this 
ability when he was accused of never being seen in prayer. In front 
of the accuser he adopted various shapes and asked: in which of 
these shapes have you seen me neglecting my prayers? 2 Muslims 
develop the greatest sweeps of imagination in respect of this tataw¬ 
wur. The sheikh Abu 'Abd Allah al-Qurashi had but one eye and 
was a leper, but he nevertheless won the love of a young girl who, 
despite her parents’ protests, insisted on marrying the saint. He then 
adopted the guise of a beautiful youth and affirmed his identity with [ 294 ] 
al-Qurashi. He kept this new shape in his dealings with his young wife 
but appeared as before to all the rest of the world in the form of an 
ugly cripple.® Near al-'Ara'ish in Morocco is the grave of a female 
saint of whom it is told that she insinuated herself into the service 
of the saint Bu Selham in the guise of an ugly negress in order to 
appear at his side at night as a beautiful girl. * 

The ability to fly—this too in tatawwur —is one of the commonest 
miraculous accomplishments of the awliya’; it enables them to visit 
far distant places in the shortest of times in order to watch over the 

1 This presumably is based on Jewish sources: the (ayy al-ard corresponds to 
qefl$ath hd.-a.res, Tal. Bab., Hullln, fol. gib, Sanhedrin, fol. 95a. Ibn Hazm 
mentions in his K. al-Milal this legendary trait among the Jewish beliefs 
disapproved of by him (Leiden Ms. Warner no. 480, fol. $7b=Vien. Cat. N.F. 
no. 216, fol. 133b). [Cairo 1317, I, p. 218; read H-skiddati sur'atihi li-anna’l- 
arda tuwigat lahu, omitting la before li-anna.] This feature is however also 
used by Muslims outside the legends of saints, Abu DawUd I, p. 255, Ibn 
Qutayba, ed. WUstenfeld, p. 9, 4, al-Qazwini, II, p. 1x5. 

* Al-MunSwI, fol. 3, cf. al-Damlri {s.v. (a'ir } II, p. ur, where a similar legend 
is told of ‘Umar b. al-FariiJ. 

» AJ-Biq3’i, IV, fols. 3b, 19b. 

* G. Charmes in Rev, d. deux mondes, June 1886, p. 870. 
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interests of their disciples and adepts and to be present wherever 
they are required. There is a popular belief that specially inspired 
people are able to see above their heads, walls riding in the air on 
noble horses ( naja’ib ), and satirical doubters used this belief for 
many amusing anecdotes. 1 —Amongst the other accomplishments 
of walls, the ability to speak many languages deserves mention 2 
as does the ability to move mountains, 3 etc.; a figure of speech in 
Jewish and Christian religious literature is thus made into a factual 
occurrence in these miracle tales and has also been incorporated 
even in ancient times into the biography of the Prophet. 

Muslim hagiologists summarized the miracles of the saints in 
twenty categories, 4 at the head of which they usually mention 
iky a’ al-mawtd, the power to revive the dead. 5 * Apart from and 
also within these categories the provincial peculiarities of the legends 
of saints must not, however, be overlooked, since they are im¬ 
portant for gaining insight into the ethnological factors responsible 
for the origin and development of the legends. It is, for example, a 
typically Maghribi feature that the saint wanders with his disciples 
through desolate areas and at one point sticks his staff into the 
[295] ground, whereupon water springs from the ground and lush vegeta¬ 
tion appears in the desert. The zawiya 0 of the saint is then founded 
at such an oasis and brings blessing and salvation to later genera¬ 
tions. This occurs frequently in the biographies of Maghribi saints 
which were collected and described by Trumelet. 7 The North African 
character of these legends is also seen in the fact that wherever 
we meet them outside North Africa 8 * they are connected with Berber 
dervishes on the pilgrimage to Mecca. The cisterns of Yemen only 
produce drinkable water because two Maghribi saints were buried 
in that area.® 


iv 

Before going further we should like to answer another question: 
‘What is the position of women in the hagiology of Islam?’ 10 Because 

1 Al-Sharbini Hazz al-Quh&f (lith. ed.), pp. 109, 120. 

* Cf. ZDMG, XXVI, pp. 77 o&. 

3 AbuT-Mahasin. I, p. 429. 

4 Al-Munawi, fol. 30b. 

8 Cf. Disput. relig. Mohammed., p. 129. 

8 Zawiya = Eastern khanqa, pi. khawaniq, Iba Bartufa, I, p. 71 [cf. El, S.v.]. 

7 Les saints de VI slam. Legendes hagiologiques et croyances algeriennes (vol. I), 
Les Saints du Tell, Paris, 1881. 

8 Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, I, p. 140. 

* Voyage de I'Inde d la Mekke par 'Abdoul Kirym, ed. Langtes (Paris, 1797), 
p. 201. 

10 [For this chapter cf. M. Smith, Rahi'a the Mystic and her Fellow-Saints in 
Islam, Cambridge, 1928.] 
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of their treatment, Islam is held in such evil repute that we might 
easily assume that it assigns no place to women when the highest 
degree of human perfection is in question. Dr Perron, who has made 
the position of women amongst Arabs the subject of a detailed 
monograph, mentions only one woman saint; the famous Rabi'a 
al-'Adawiyya. This author sums up this phenomenon with the 
words: ‘In Islam women rarely walk the path of saintliness. It is too 
difficult for them—at least this is what men think. All brilliance, 
merit and honour goes to the men. They have turned everything to 
their own advantage and privilege; they have taken for themselves 
and monopolized everything—even saintliness and Paradise.’ 1 
This statement agrees with the idea which is usually propounded 
of the position of women in Islam in respect of law and with regard 
to religious merit and religious responsibility. But in order to 
observe historical justice it must be admitted that degradation of 
women in Islam 2 * is the result of social influences 8 for which the [296] 
principles of Islam are unjustly made responsible, but which were in 
fact the outcome of the social relations of the peoples converted to 
Islam. But even this must not be taken too far. It is true that Islam 
itself (though as regards the legal position of women it was an 
advance on the Jahiliyya) placed women, as even its eager apologists 
must admit 4 * far lower than men on the social scale;* women are 
called ‘the majority of those in Hell,’ 6 naqisat 'aql wa~din,’ i.e. 
lacking in understanding and religion. 7 This however does not 
exclude women from the spiritual endowments with which Islam 
intended to benefit all mankind. In the earliest times of Islam there 
are many proofs of the influence that women had upon the public 
affairs and political movements of the young Muslim community. 
There were not only pious women—presumably successors of the 
pre-Islamic nasikat 8 —who gladly proved their piety by services 

1 Femmes arabes avant et depute Vtslamisme (Paris-Algiers, 1858), p. 350. 

1 This is shown in principles expressed in a most noteworthy passage in Agh. 

X, p. 154, cf. also later hadiths in al-Damirl (s.v. al-ghurab) , II, p. 205. 

* Kremer, Culturgesch., II, pp. io6ff, 

* E.g. (van Bemmelen) VEgypte et I’Europe, II (Leiden, 1884), p. 654, cf. 
Bosworth Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism {2nd ed., London, 1876), 
p. 242. 

* This is not peculiar to Islam, cf. the commentary to Genesis 2:21 in de 
Lagarde, Materialien zur Ceschichte und Kritik d. Pentat., I, p. 31, 28ff. 

* B. Irndn, no. 19 (ed. Krehl, no. 21). 

7 Muslim, I, p. 159, 

* Labid, ed. Huber 26:12: a hero who for the whole night crouches in 
ambush with ruffled hair and covered with dust is compared to n&sikat 
waiting for the offering of the votive sacrifice. For the kdhindt of the ancient 
Arabs see Kremer, Stud, zur vergl. Culturgesch. (1890), Part 2, p. 76. Perhaps 
the shaykha raqud in ‘Abid b. al-Abra? v. 39 (Homme), Aufsdtze und Abhand- 
lungen, p. 60) [ed. Lyall, 1:36] also belongs to this context. It is not impossible, 
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rendered for the sake of the worship of God , 1 but there were also 
women who participated in the internal and external battles . 8 The 
[297] figure of the heroic Nu?ayba s does not emerge from a society in 
which women are considered similar to slaves; and the role of ' A’isha 
and her influence upon the affairs of the young state in its first 
gathering of strength must be viewed from other than the standpoint 
of a Turkish harem intrigue. After Snouck’s demonstration 4 it is no 
longer necessary to refute in detail the mistaken assumption that 
the disguising and hiding of women and their separation from all 
social intercourse have their cause in the law of early Islam. In the 
earliest generation of Islam the wife of Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr (d. 72 ), 
who showed her face unveiled to all and sundry, could say: ‘Allah 
has blessed me with beauty and I love the world to look at it and 
recognize that I am superior to all and that there is no blemish in 
my beauty .’ 5 To be sure, Islam does demand modest reserve from 
women, as was also required by good breeding under paganism— 
the chaste woman is in the khidr ; 6 but this does not completely 
cut women off from the interests of the world. The earliest history 
of Islam has many examples of this. 

The sympathy which the female sex showed to the unfortunate 
cause of Husayn 7 and the ‘Alids is truly remarkable. Women also 
have their share in inventing, elaborating, and circulating 'Alid 

1 Umra Mihjan, al-Muwaifa', II, p. n, Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 784, 

! One should not, however, overlook al-Tabari’s remark, I, p. 1926, 1: that 
the Arabs did not like their women to be present at battles. 

* Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 807; Sprenger, Mohammad, III, p. 176. 

1 ‘Twee populaire dwalingen verbeterd’ BTLV, 5e volgr. I, pp. zoff, of the 
offprint [Verspreide Ceschriften, I, pp. 3°5S-]- Cf. from an earlier date Hammer- 
Purgstall, JRAS, IV (1837), P- I 7 2 - note; D’Escayrac de Lauture, Le Desert 
et le Soudan (German ed., Leipzig, 1855), p. 63. 

5 Agh., X, p. 54. 

* Cf. Wellhausen, lieste arab. Heidenthums, p. 146; rdbbat al-khidr, in 
Noldcke, Beilr. Poesie, p. 85, 6— Mufaddal., 29:1, baydatu khidrin, Imrq., 
Mu'all, v. 23. Plural: baydLdt al-hhudiir, Bam., p. 250 v. 2. It seems however 
that these expressions refer in the first instance to unmarried girls (B. 'Idayn, 
no. 15: al-'awatiq dhawat al-hhudur, in a later poet: 'awdtiqu lam takun tada'u'l- 
hijdla, DhO-l-Rumma, khiz. Adah., IV, p. 107, 6 from below [ed. Macartney 
57:62] as well as mukhabba'at, Zuhayr, 1:36 (ed. Landberg, p. 159 v. 4); cf. 
al-'adkraa fi’l-na&fi, Hudhayl., 237:14, 278:40 (for nasif, B. Jihad, no. 5 
nasif of the maidens of Paradise); al-'adhra'il fl khidrihd, B. A dab, no. 76. 
See further references in respect of related expressions in Oest. Monatsschr.f.d. 
Orient, XI, p. 156, bottom. N.B. Bam., p, 750 v. it ghazaJun muqanna'u, a 
veiled deer (of a young girl). 

7 Al-Tabari, II, p. 459, the women from the tribe of Hamdan. 


however, that nasikdt means Christian women= rawahib, sing, rahika who dress 
in musuh (hair shirt), JJassan, Dtwdn, p. 25, 7 [ed. Hirschfeld] and abstain from 
wine, Humayd b. Thawr, Kitab al-Adddd, p. 224, 2fi. For the women of the 
Jahiliyya cf. Aug. Muller, I si., I, p. 47- 
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legends, A number of these are told on the authority of al-Nawar 
bint Milik, as for example a vision that celestial light surrounded 
the urn in which ‘All’s head was kept and that a white bird fluttered f 298 ! 
around it . 1 The anti-Umayyad conspirators at Basra held their 
meetings after the acession of Yazid at the house of Maria bint Sa'd, 
a woman from the tribe of ‘Abd al-Qays who was a zealous follower 
of the ‘Alids . 2 Amongst the many moving episodes of the tragic and 
desperate fight carried out by Husayn for the rights of his family, 
we hear how Umm Wahb, the wife of a zealous follower of the 
pretender, grabbed a tent-pole and stepping up to her husband 
addressed him thus: ‘I offer my father and mother as ransom for 
you. Go and fight for the rights of Muhammed’s descendants/ 
When her husband sent her back to the women she took hold of his 
dress saying: ‘I shall not leave you but rather will I die with you/ 
and when he was killed in the battle she greeted his corpse with the 
words: 'May Paradise agree with you .' 3 Tins also calls to mind. 
Asma’, the daughter of Abu Bakr, who stood at the side of her son 
*Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and encouraged him during his struggle 
with al-Hajjaj, and who would not tolerate her son's wearing a mail 
shirt when going into battle, since this was unworthy of a man who 
fights for what he was convinced was a just cause. In the early period 
of Islam, women—who have been claimed as examples for some 
modem heroines of the Arabian desert 4 * —vied with their heroic 
menfolk in their enthusiasm for the difficult wars to which they were 
called. When Ilabib b. Maslama al-Fihri (d. 42 ) was about to leave 
on one of those expeditions which occupied most of his life, his wife 
asked him: ‘Where do you go?' ‘Either into the enemy camp,’ 
replied Habib, 'or, if Allah so wills, to Paradise.’ ‘At both places I 
wish to arrive first,' said his wife. In the event, Habib met her later 
in the enemy camp, which she had reached before him . 6 The murderer 
of the Kharijite chief Nafi‘ b. al-Azraq faced a w r oman who chal¬ 
lenged him to single combat in order to avenge Nafi”s murder . 6 
Apart from participation in political affairs, we also encounter [299] 
women as priests of humanity and philanthropy in the midst of the 
terrors of war. Ibn Sa'd tells of a woman of the Aslam tribe, Kulayba 
bint Sa'id , 7 who, during the battle of Khaybar, first started a field 

1 Ibid., II, p. 369. 

1 Ibid., p. 235. 

* Ibid., p, 336. 

‘ Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina (Leipzig, 

1874}, II, p. 237; cf. Didier [ Sej'our chez le Grand-cherife de la Mekke, p. 196, 
German transl.] Ein Aufenthalt bei dem Gross-Scherif von Mekka, p. 245. 

* Al-Ja^i?, K. al-Bayan, fol. 48b [II, pp. 167-8]. 

* Ansdb al-Ashraf, p. 92. 

7 Quoted in Ibn Jrlajar, IV, p. 763. [The correct form is Ku'ayba bint Sa’d, 
see Ibn Sa'd, VTII, p. 213.] 
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hospital 1 in the mosque where she tended the sick and wounded. The 
Koran itself contradicts the view that woman have no access to 
‘sanctity and Paradise’; it is enough to look at the many passages 
which refer to mu’minun and mu’mindt, salihUn and salihat in the 
same breath and presuppose their full equality (esp. Sura 33 : 35 ). 

This proves that neither the position of women in the oldest 
movements of the Muslim community nor the teachings of the 
founder of the new religion were—despite some theological limita¬ 
tions of entirely theoretical nature 2 —to prevent women from 
achieving, in inner religious life and in the consciousness of believers, 
the same importance as men, to prevent the veneration of the awliyd’ 
(when it developed in Islam) from being extended to women 3 whom 
the consensus of the believers raised to that height. And in fact 
when informing ourselves of Muslim life at various ages and when 
looking in the cemeteries at the graves of saints, we realize that 
women occupied a rather different position from that stated by 
Perron. Much is heard of women saints (shaykhat) from the earliest 
to the most recent times. Their names are known and their saintly life 
and their pious deeds and miracles ( karamat ) are spoken of with 
reverence. Theologians hostile to the excesses of the sufls declaim 
[300] also against these female saints and the veneration which surrounds 
them . 4 Not long ago the oriental newspaper reported the impressive 
funeral of such a female saint, the Sheikha Amina in Alexandria. 
There can be but few books on the biographies of saints which 
fail to mention a number of women saints under every letter of the 
alphabet, wondrous deeds are no less marvellous than those of the 
men dealt with in the same works. It is characteristic that some theo¬ 
logians name as the first representative of the dignity of qutb (one of 
the most prominent in the hierarchy of the awliyd) a woman: 
Fatima . 5 There is full equality between the sexes in the field of 
saintliness. In the relevant literature there is even a special mono¬ 
graph about the biographies of women saints written by the sheikh 
Taqi al-Drn Abu Bakr al-Husni entitled: ‘Lives of believing and 


1 An institution which in later centuries became an established part of 
Muslim warfare, Ibn Khallikan, no. 367, al-Maqqari, I, p. 548 [Ibn al-Qifti, 
p.405]. 

a For instance that women may not reach the grade of a nabi; after Muham¬ 
mad, however, there are to be no more prophets in any case, even among men. 
But even in this point a theologian of the fourth century deviated from the 
usual doctrine and gained thereby the disapproval of the masses, Ibn Bash- 
kuwal, no. 1957, p. 479, bottom. 

* The course of life broke through the barrier which later theology did not 
omit to erect; al-Baydawi to Shra 14:38 [I, p. 207, 22): khus$a (al-rijal) bi’l- 
nubuwwa wa’l-imama wa’l-waldya. 

* Muhammad al-'Abdari, al-Madkhal (Alexandria, 1293), II, p. 18. 

s Al-Munawl, fol. 23a. 
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pious women walking in the path of God.' 1 The author intended, as 
he states in the preface to his book, that his female readers should 
take to heart the examples of piety and moral sanctity found in it. 
Therefore in drawing the moral he frequently addresses the women 
of his time in severe tones: yd msa’ hddhd ’l-zamdn, 'Woe and woe 
again, O women of this age/ he says in the biography of the pious 
Hasana (fol. 45b); ‘You are just her opposites. You delight in the 
sons of this world. If your husband is godless and indulges in 
intoxicating drinks and commits other sins you delight in him even 
though his behaviour rouses God’s anger; and you avoid the pious 
man though he finds favour with God. A curse upon you! How 
little delight do you take in things that will bring you closer to 
Allah.’ 

It is however not the warlike Islam, which employs measures of 
violence, the religion d'hommes as Renan calls it, that produced 
women saints; it is the Islam full of mystical and ascetic leanings 
that fostered these female saints, 2 those zahidai and 'abiiat, the 
accounts of which fill the Muslim books. There are also congregations 
of women which were the seminaries of female saints, convents for 
women. It may appear strange to hear of Muslim nuns and Muslim 
convents, as if there could be even stricter and more extensive 
isolation of women than is inherent in the harem. Al-Maqrizi, in his 
chapter on convents (ribat) in Egypt, mentions an institution 
called Ribat al-Baghdadiyya (convent of the Baghdad woman): 
‘this house was built by Madame (khatun) Tadhkarpas, the daughter 
of Malik al-Zahir Baybars in 684 A-H- for Zaynab, daughter of 
Abu’-I-Barakat, which pious sheikha is usually called 'daughter of 
the Baghdad woman’ (bint al-Baghdadiyya). In this institute the 
princess erected a house for this sheikha and other pious women: 
To this day the house is known for the piety of its inmates, who 
are always headed by a lady superior who provides religious teaching 
to the others and who leads them in pious exercises and instructs 
them in religious sciences. The last lady superior of the house known 
to us was the pious sheikha, mistress of the women of her epoch, 
Umm Zaynab Fatima of Baghdad, daughter of 'Abbas, who died 
in the month Dhu’l-Hijja of the year 714 aged above eighty. She 
was a scholarly woman who renounced all worldly goods, was satis¬ 
fied with little, was God-fearing, and walked in God’s way, zealous 
in furthering spiritual profit and devout exercises and of sincere 
piety. Many women from Damascus and Cairo were taught by her; 
she inspired trust in’everyone and exerted great influence upon souls 
with her teaching. After her death all the lady superiors of this 

1 Siyar al-Salikat al-Mu‘minai al-Khayrat, Ms. Leipzig Univ. D.C., no. 368 
[GAL II, p.H7,5 II, p.II2]. 

1 Kremer, Hemck . Ideen, pp. 63-5. 


[301] 
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convent received the title ‘the Baghdad woman.’ Women who had 
been repudiated by their husbands used to retreat to this house and 
live there, in order to preserve their reputation also until they made a 
new marriage; for the house was under strict discipline, the inmates 
being always busy with religious exercises, and anyone who violated 
the rules of the house was punished by the superior. In consequence 
of the events of 806 the institute decayed. It is supervised by the 
chief qadi of the Hanafites’. 1 

Formerly there were women's convents also in Mecca; Muhammad 
al-Fasi (b. 775, d. 832 in Mecca), Malikite qadi of the holy city, 
mentions in his history and topography of Mecca, among the founda¬ 
tions of the holy city, the convent of Bint al-Taj. 'I do not know,' 
says al-Fa$I, ‘who founded it; it is more than 200 years old (the book 
was finished in 819), and from an inscription on the gate it was 
founded for pious sufi women 2 who wished to live in Mecca per¬ 
manently.’ Further he says; ‘To these foundations belongs a convent, 
behind the convent of al-Duri, which is for women: this institution 
still existed in the middle of the seventh century.’ Finally: ‘There 
are two convents near al-Durayba, one is called Ribat Ibn al-Sawda', 
and in the inscription on its gate it is related that on Rabl‘ I, 590, 
Umm Khalil Khadija and Umm’Isa Maryam, both daughters of 
'Abd Allah al-Qasmu, founded these two convents for pious Sufi 
women belonging to the Shafi'ite rite who vowed to lead a celibate 
life. The latter was also called the convent of Hirrish.’ 3 There are 
Muslim nuns also in North Africa. Al-Bakri mentions a place near 
Susa named Monastir, remarking that this is a place for pilgrimage 
for women living like dervishes. 4 5 

We have seen that in Islam there was not only the possibility of 
the rise of the idea of women saints but that also the social con¬ 
sequences of this concept appeared here just as elsewhere. The female 
saints of Muslim legends are equipped with the same power to work 
miracles as the walls and they partake, during their life and after 
their death, in the same honours. Though profound theological 
scholarship was, as we saw at the beginning of the previous chapter, 
not an indispensable attribute of saints, it is frequently emphasized 
in the biographies of the sheikhas as a special claim to glory; showing 
the widespread belief that Islam considers the cultivation of 'Urn 

1 KM tat, XI, P- 428. Of the building no trace is left now, * Ali B5sh5 Mubarak, 
Al-Khitat al-Jadlda al-Tawflqiyya, VI, p. 53. 

* The title Safiyya is often met with among pious women, e.g. AbG-1- 
Mahasin, II, p. 224, 4 from below, a saintly worker of miracles, Fatima bint 

'Ab’d al-Rahman {d. 312). In Ibn Bashkuwal, no. 1192, P- 537. a Stlfi is men * 
tioned from"the beginning of the fourth century who married a Sttfiyya whose 

mother also was a Sofiyya. 

5 Chron. Mekk., II, pp. 114-15- 

* £Ed. de Slane, p. 36, quoted by] YaqOt, IV, p. 661. 
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as exclusively masculine prerogative to be exaggerated. 1 Ancient 
Islam made the study of religious science obligatory to all believers 
irrespective of sex, 2 and women had in earlier centuries a much 
larger share in religious science than is usually appreciated. 3 

It is understandable that popular belief in Islam was most ready 
to call saints those women who were connected with the beginnings 
of Islam. The followers of the family of 'All are especially ready to 
elevate the women of this sacred family to the sphere of sanctity. 
Much as Islam attached to 'All’s family the concept—raised to a 
mystical plane—of martyrdom, it also considered the women of this 
family from a higher viewpoint. Cairo is of all Sunnite cities the one 
most steeped in 'Alid reminiscences, as a result of the Fafimid rule 
there. This city harbours Husayn’s head and the grave of Zayd, 
the grandson of Husayn, who fell victim in Kufa to the Umayyad 
caliph Hisham but whose body miraculously reached Cairo. The 
graves of pious women of the family of 'All are also shown here, 
such as those of Umm Kulthum, Sitta Jawhara, the servant of Sitta 
Nafisa, as well as that of S. Nafisa herself, who was a true saint. 4 
The legends woven around her memory may give an indication of 
the Islamic concept of women saints. S. Nafisa was a great grandchild 
of the caliph and martyr Hasan and daughter-in-law of the Imam 
Ja'far al-$adiq. She was famous for her piety and zeal in religious 
practices; she made the pilgrimage to Mecca thirty times, she 
fasted most frequently and revived the nights (i.e. stayed awake in 
prayer and holy exercises), she prayed much and did penance, and 
ate only every third day and sparingly at that. She knew the Koran 
and its explanations by heart and was so well versed in religious 
knowledge that her great contemporary, the Imam al-Shafi'I, greatly 
admired her scholarship. She dug her own grave before her death, 
and when the pit was finished she sat in it reciting the Koran a 
hundred and ninety times; just as she was reading the word rahmat 
(mercy) her soul left her body and sped to the Lord of Mercy. 

Her miracles are without number. We will just mention a few of 
the most famous. When she moved from Arabia to Egypt she came 


1 The -well-known Egyptian scholar sheikh Rifa'a al-TahtawI (d. 1873) 
endeavoured, from an apologetic point of view, to disprove this opinion in a 
special treatise; cf. an extract from it in Jacoub Artin Pascha’s L’instruction 
publique en Egypte (Paris, 1890), pp. I22ff. 

* This is expressed in the hadlth: (alab al-'ilm farlda 'ala. hull muslim wa- 
musttma. 

s See Excursuses and Annotations. 

1 Cf. Mehren 'Revue des monuments fundraires du Kerafet ou de la villedes 
morts hors du Caire' (Melanges asiatiques tiris du Bulletin de VA cademie imper. 
des Sciences de St. Petersburg, TV (1871) pp. 564-566 [L. Massignon, 'La Cit6 des 
Morts au Caire/ Bulletin de VInstitut frangais d'archiologic orientate, LVTI 
(1958), PP- 25®-] 
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into the neighbourhood of a dhimml family {Christian or Jewish} 

[ 304 ] where there was a girl suffering from gout who was unable to move 
her limbs freely and had to lie quite still. Once her parents left their 
home in order to buy food in the market and they asked their pious 
Muslim neighbour to look after the unfortunate invalid during their 
absence. Nafisa, full of love and mercy, accepted the task. When 
the parents of the sick child had left the house the saint performed 
her ritual ablutions and turned to Allah with devout prayers for the 
recovery of the unconscious child. Hardly had she ended her prayers 
when the patient regained control of her limbs and hurried towards 
her returning parents. The grateful parents did not hesitate to 
become Muslims. 

Once the Nile failed to rise and irrigate the dry land. The country 
was facing a terrible drought and famine. The people were desperate 
and all prayers and show of repentance were of no avail; the river 
remained obdurate. At that point Nafisa handed her veil to the 
unhappy citizens so that they might throw it into the Nile. This was 
hardly accomplished when the level of the river began to rise and the 
people, terrified of death by hunger, saw abundance as rarely 
before. The people of Cairo regard the grave of this saint as a 
privileged place where prayers are said with certainty of fulfilment. 
The saintly woman, who during her life never refused to intercede 
on behalf of the unhappy and needy, still continues to do so even 
after her death, nor does God leave unanswered a prayer on behalf 
of which Nafisa intercedes. 1 

The legends of Nafisa represent a type of legend about women 
saints which are spread in the east and west of the Islamic world. We 
stress this geographical spread of such legends in order to forestall a 
prejudice which several ethnographical writers have recently ex¬ 
pressed. A difference is established concerning women saints, ex¬ 
pressed in a categorical form by Kobelt in his Skizzen aus Algerien : 
‘We never find women saints among the Arabs, only among the 
Berbers.’ 2 It is true that the Maraboutism of women has strongly 

[ 305 ] developed amongst the Berbers 3 and the reason for this—as well 
as for other phenomena of the cult of saints in the Maghrib—is 
found in the pre-Islamic antecedents of Maghrib! Islam.* But to 

1 Khitaf, II, p. 441. We now have a detailed description of Sitta Nafisa's 
grave and of her legend in P. Ravaisse, ‘Snr trois mibrabs en bois sculpt^’ 
in Mimoires presentis et lus a VJnstitui igyptien [Cf. El, s.v. 'Nafisa'], II, 
(Cairo, 1889), pp. 66l£f. 

* Globus, 1885, no. 3, p. 40, cl. Trumelet Les Saints du Tell, I, p. XLVTII. 

* One need only recall the cult of Leliah Setti in TIemsen (Barges, Tlemfen, 
p. 132), of Leila Minana in al-'Arish (Rohlfs, Erster Aufenthalt in Marokko, 

p. 367)- 

* Cf. ZDMG, XU, p. 55, Procopius, De hello vand., II, chap. 8, on women 
foretelling the future. 
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question the ability of Arabic Islam to conceive the idea of women 
saints is not justified. 


v 

We will not concern ourselves further in the present study with 
living walls as the object of veneration. The above specimens taken 
from popular superstition (III) may be justified as oriental contri¬ 
butions to the knowledge of folklore, for the study of which material 
is at present being diligently collected in the most varied fields. We 
shall turn to the cult which is attached in Islam to dead walls. This 
is usually connected with the graves of saintly persons and more 
rarely with the places which played some part in their lives. 

M 

Though already in the Meccan cult, as it developed during the 
early days of Islam, a prominent place was awarded to the sacred 
places taken over from pagan traditions transformed to link them 
with Ibrahim, it is nevertheless noticeable that in the most ancient 
times of Islam the tendency to attribute special efficacy to places 
which were connected with saintly persons did not yet prevail. 
The sacred memorial places of the Ka'ba associated with patriarchal 
times had their origin, like the whole Islamic cult of the Ka'ba, 
in the need to make acceptable to the new order pagan ceremonies 
which, because of the Arab character attached to ancestral tradition, 
were indispensable. We have no certain information whether and to 
what extent the area of sacred places was extended beyond these 
limits during the first decades. The fact that the Prophet’s birth¬ 
place was used as an ordinary dwelling-house during Umayyad 
time and was made a house of prayer 1 only by al-Khayzuran {d. 
173), the mother of Harun al-Rashid, would suggest that the con¬ 
secration of places associated with the legend of the Prophet did not 
date from the earliest period of Islam. 2 Probably the reports of the 
chroniclers who push back the consecration of the Islamic memorials 
to an early period prove only that the sanctity of such places was 
well established at the chronicler's time. Thus, for example, are to be 
understood the report of WaqidI that mosques were erected 3 at 
places where the Prophet had prayed, or the communication of 
Tabari, which has no isnad and is based on hearsay 4 only, that ‘the 
house of Khadija' where Muhammed lived with his first wife was 
made a sacred place as early as by Mu'awiya. In effect, even Muslim 


1 Tab., I, p.968. 

* Cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, I, p. 21. 

* WaqidI-Wellhausen, p. 208. 

* flrna dhukira, Tab., I, p. 1130,3. 
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historians sometimes express doubts about the significance of some 
of these sanctuaries. 1 

With the successive elevation of the Prophet's character, which 
from popular belief also penetrated into doctrine, active reverence 
for such memorial places increased more and more. Even the 
minutest episodes of the Prophet’s life were perpetuated topo¬ 
graphically. Thus, for example, the place where his cooking pot 
stood, when in the first year of the flight he prepared food under a 
tree for himself and his companions, in Batha ibn Azhar, was 
pointed out. 2 Since the fixing of such memorial places had been 
neglected in the earliest times, it can be easily realized that their 
later perpetuation is devoid of all historical basis. People were not 
particularly worried about the credentials and the authenticity 
of the sacred places. Tariq b. l Abd al-Rahman reports that he 
passed a mosque on his pilgrimage in which he saw people praying. 
In reply to his question he was told that this mosque had been 
erected in memory of the ‘homage under the tree' at the spot where 
it had taken place. Tariq told this to Sa'Id b. al-Musayyib (d. 93), 
who said, 'My father, who himself was one of those who paid homage 
to the Prophet under the tree, could a year later no longer give the 
location of this event. The companions of the Prophet thus com¬ 
pletely forgot the place of their submission: and now you say you 
[ 307 ] have found it again and know about it.' 3 In the third century, in 
al-Azraqi’s days, the ‘mosque of the tree' already had another mean¬ 
ing. It no longer was meant as a reminder of the homage under the 
tree but of a legend of a miracle: at that spot was a tree which 
the Prophet asked about something, whereupon the tree is said 
to have moved to the Prophet, to have stood in front of him, 
and to have returned to its original place after the discussion was 
over. 4 

The further we move on in time the more richly blossoms the 
reverence towards holy memorial places. In Mecca itself the sacred 
graves are on the increase. It is claimed that ninety-nine graves of 


1 Gf. e.g. al-Azraqf, p, 425, to al-muttaka. 

! Tab., I, p. 1268. 

5 B. Maghazl, no. 37: in al-Qastallani, VI, p. 391 it is mentioned on the 
authority of Ibn Sa‘d that 'Umar had felled the tree when he heard that 
prayers were said near it. 

4 Al-AzraqI, p. 424; cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Hct Meekaansche Feest, p. 123, 
note 2 [Verspreide Geschr. I, p. 82]. Later the memory of this sacred place 
disappeared al-Fasi (eighth century) writes: al-Hudaybiya and the mosque 
(of the tree) are quite unknown today, Chron. Mekh., II, p. 83, 6. I was unable 
to find out whether the veneration of the lotus of the Prophet near Ta’if 
(Sidrat al-Nabl, also called simply al-Sidra, al-Fakihl, Chron . Mekh., II, p. 48, 
3) which is connected with a miracle by the Prophet, still continues; it is still 
mentioned in the tenth century; Disput. relig. Mohammed., p. 245. 
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prophets—especially from the time of the patriarchs—were found 
between the black stone and the Zamzam. 1 The stone upon which 
the Prophet rested on his return from his * Umra is pointed out, as is 
the stone in Abu Bakr's house which greeted the Prophet during 
the absence of the master of the house. 2 Naturally it is in Medina 
and its close environs that the oldest traditions of Islam are kept 
alive through local reminiscences, mashahid. In the middle of the 
mosque at Quba is shown the spot where the camel, on which the 
Prophet rode, knelt down, and in the courtyard of the same building 
there is a niche which commemorates the moment when the Prophet 
made his first rak'a. In Medina the sites of the houses of the first 
caliphs are shown and the cistern the water of which became sweet 
through the Prophet's spittle. Outside Medina the stone is shown 
from which dripped olive oil at the Prophet's order; a qubba is 
built over the stone and it need not be added that prayer at this 
sacred place and by the many graves of companions and helpers 
which are to be found in the territory of Medina is considered as 
particularly efficacious. 3 It is interesting that more important his- [ 308 ] 
torical moments, and not only personal associations, are also the 
occasion to declare certain spots sacred. During the reign of al- 
Ma'mun a mosque was erected on the spot where the followers of 
Muhammed defeated the false prophet Musaylima, thus saving the 
whole of Islam from a grave danger. 4 * 

In the meantime veneration of saints was continuously advancing. 

The ideas growing from this new element of religious life led the 
mind of the believers to sacred places of a very different type. The 
graves of saints are visited as sacred places for worship or, as we 
shall see, old pagan sanctuaries are reinterpreted as Muslim graves 
of saints. A peculiar cult of graves develops in the forms of which the 
old pagan traditions of the people concerned often live on, but 
transferred to the veneration of graves of saints arising on Islamic 
bases. The original form of the veneration of such graves consisted 
in visiting the graves of martyrs in order to greet them. It was 
believed that the answering greeting on the part of the pious men 
they were visiting could be heard. Nobody liked the last resting 
place of such men to pass without showing his reverence. 6 As early 
as the second century a sort of cult was attached to this habit 
which grew out of simple reverence. We find energetic polemics 
against such a cult in the earliest hadith (see the last section of this 
study). 


1 In al-Damiri (s.v. al-Bosi-), II, p. 413, bottom. 

* Ibn Baftflta, I, p. 333. 

* Ibid., pp. 2863 . 

4 Al-Baladhurl, p. 93. 

* Cf. Waqidi-Wellbausen, pp. 143!. 
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The visiting of these graves was motivated by more than just 
reverence for those resting in them, since it was believed that 
through the pilgrimage to the grave, prayers said there, and votive 
offerings, one could obtain the help of the saint, or, as this belief 
was attenuated to fit Islamic theory, that one could obtain his 
intercession on behalf of the petitioner, or in general li’l-tabarruk , 1 
gain his blessing through pious remembrance of the saint and 
veneration of his memory. Belief in the efficacy of visits to graves 
was unshakeable among the people. A number of legends express the 
confidence of the people that saints whose graves were visited in 
times of utter distress will lend help by extraordinary means. Even 
the remission of debts may be obtained by the pious through the 
intercession of the saint whose qubba he visits reverently. The legend 
of Layth b. Sa'd—called Abu’l-Makarim, i.e. father of mercy or the 
merciful one—resting in the Qarafa of Cairo has been told else¬ 
where. 2 A man harassed by creditors found upon his grave a bird 
learned in the Koran, with which the poor man caused such a 
sensation in Cairo that the sultan bought this bird from him for a 
sum which was more than enough to help him out of his distress. 
It is not surprising that according to this and similar legends even the 
remission of debts is within the sphere of saints if it is borne in mind 
that the saint involved represents God in this case also. In some of 
the oldest Muslim prayers God is implored to remit debts. An old 
evening prayer runs: ‘0 God, master of heaven and earth who 
splittest the corn's seed and the kernel of the date, who hast revealed 
the Torah, the Gospel and the Koran, I seek refuge with Thee from 
the wickedness of all wicked men, whose forelock Thou holdest in 
Thy hands. Thou art the first; nothing was before Thee; Thou art 
the last; nothing is after Thee, etc. Pay my debt for me and let me 
not sink into poverty.’ 3 And when the khatib on Friday prays for all 
Muslims, for the caliph and his army, he never forgets to add the 
request w’aqdi al-dayn 'an al-mudayyanin, ‘Settle the debts of 
those who are in debt.' 4 From this it is evident that payment of 
debt was included in the efficacy of supernatural power. 'AH is made 
to say: ‘The Prophet taught me some words: “If a debt oppressed 
you as much as might the mountain of Thablr, God would settle it 
for you if you say these words (prayers)’’.’ 3 

1 Al-Qastallani, II, p. 495. 

8 In my contribution to Ebers’ Aegypten in Bild und Wort, I, p. 367. The 
literary source of the legend is AbU'l-Fath al-'Awfi, fol. 98a. 

8 AI-Tirmidhi, II, p. 247, top. 

4 Khutab Ibn Nubata (d. 374), ed. Bdlaq. 1286, p. 70, in the example for a 
khutbat al-na't: cf. also the Friday khutba quoted in Lane, Manners and 
Customs, I, p. 112. In the khutba quoted by Sell, Faith of Islam, p. 203, this 
passage does not occur. 

4 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 274. 
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Thus the distressed man, the woman in her domestic sorrows, in 
illness, poverty, etc., turn the grave of the saint; the repentant 
sinner hopes to attain forgiveness through prayer at his grave. 1 
Women have another cause to tell their anguish to the saint if they [310] 
are denied children. More especially in respect of warding off this 
evil, popular belief has ascribed special efficacy to certain graves, 
and almost every Islamic country has places of pilgrimage which 
are so privileged. Damascus has its Sitti Zaytun, Egypt its saint 
Badawi at Tanta, 2 barren women jn Algeria turn to the miraculous 
staff of Sldl 'Ah Jalib in the Kuku mosque. 3 Clenier 4 * tells us, a 
century ago: ‘In the mountains not far from Fez is a saint whom 
Jews and Berbers alike venerate; in general opinion a Jew was 
buried here before the introduction of Islam. The wives of Berbers 
and Jews who desire children make pilgrimage on foot to the peak 
of the mountain where the grave of this saint is situated. Nearby 
is a bay-tree which for many centuries has put forth leaves again 
from its trunk, and this easily convinces these superstitious people 
that the saint has vitalizing powers.’ 

To some saints definite spheres of efficacy have been ascribed in 
the local cult of certain districts within which they are said to have 
special miraculous powers. In Islam too, patrons of special spheres of 
life developed. 6 Hammer-Purgstall listed after Ewliya-Efendi the 
Muslim patrons of corporations and guilds in the districts with which 
he was dealing, and it must be assumed that the large number of 
special patrons in Constantinople came into existence as an after¬ 
effect of the Christian past of this town.* It is interesting that 
amongst these there are also some eponymous heroes 7 . These patrons 
are of only local significance. No generally admitted popular notion 
or belief about such patron saints developed in Islam. But the various [311] 
districts have their own superstitions in this respect, or at least had 
them in past ages. We shall quote an example of this: if one can 

1 This capacity of sacred places was transferred by the love poet Kuthayyir 
(d. 105) to the praying place of his 'Azza: ‘Despair not of Allah forgiving your 
sins if you pray at the place where she had prayed.’ KkizSnat al-Adab, II, p. 

379 (version of Ibn Durayd). 

1 Women ascribe such power also to bathing in a cistern near Dayr al-Tm. 

‘AIT Bisha Mubarak, al-Khilaf al-Jadlda, VIII, p. 33. 

* Daumas, Moeurs et coutumes de 1‘Algirie (Paris, 1853), p. 212. 

* [Recherches kistoriques sur les Maures, et histoire de VEmpire de Maroc 
(Paris, 1787), III, pp. 154-5- German transl.] Geschichte und, Staatsver/assung 
der Kdnigreiche Marokko und Fetz (Leipzig, 1788), p. gg. 

* E.g. in Damascus the sheikh al-Cherkesi, patron of the wool-combers, 

Sldl al-Samjl, patron of the saddlers; Kremer, Topographic von Damascus, 
vol. 2, pp. ji, 15. 

* Constantinopolis und Bosporus (Budapest, 1822), II, pp. 399-534. 

7 E.g. nos. 474-5. P- 497. the saint Abo’l-Nida (father of the cry) is patron of 
the public criers in the Bezestdn. 
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speak of a general Muslim popular belief in a patron of the sea 
this must be Khidr, who is mukallaf fi'l-bahr, in charge of everything 
to do with the sea. But belief in him did not take firm hold with the 
people. To guard against shipwreck and other mishaps at sea it was 
usually believed that the efficacious means was not to invoke a 
particular saint but to use an image of the Prophet's shoe as a 
symbolical preventive against the raging of the elements. 1 But in 
respect of some parts of the Islamic world there are accounts 
of patron saints against mishaps at sea. Yaqut reports from Tunis 
of the saint Muhriz, 2 whose grave is covered by a specially sacred 
mosque, that sailors swear by the name of this saint—who is also 
venerated by the Tunisians as their particular patron saint—and 
supply themselves with dust from his grave for their journeys by 
sea and make vows to him when in danger from heavy seas. 3 We 
hear of another patron saint of sailors from the far east of Islam. 
This is the saint Abu Ishaq al-Kazaruni whose grave is venerated in 
Kazarun near Shiraz. Ibn Battuta reports the following institution 
connected with his veneration ‘Travellers on the China seas have the 
habit of making a solemn promise to Abu Ishaq when they are 
afraid of adverse winds or pirates. Everybody making such a vow 
fills in a written pledge of the sum promised. On reaching the 
mainland they are awaited on shore by the servants of the zawiya 
of the saint, who board the ship and collect all pledges written 
during the journey and levy the money. No ship returns from a 
voyage to C hin a or India without yielding many thousands of 
dinars in votive fees. Poor people who beg for alms in the zawiya 
are also furnished with drafts for specific sums which bear the seal 
[ 312 ] of the head of the zawiya. These drafts are honoured against a 
receipt by anyone who has made a vow to Abu Ishaq and the 
receipt is marked on the back of the draft. Thus a queen of India 
once paid 10,000 dinars to the dervishes of the zawiya.’* 

Though in general the success of an appeal to the saints is not 
associated with particular times, popular belief and the custom, 
which gradually came to be accepted, have nevertheless devised for 
the local cults times at which a call to a saint has the greatest 
chance of success. These times may be anniversaries 6 (particularly 
the mawlid days of the respective saints) or certain days in the week. 

1 Cf. in Chap, IX of this study. 

* The ‘Sidi Mahres 1 of tourist literature, e.g. Kleist and Notzing, Tunis 
und seine Umgebung (Leipzig, 1888), p. 41. [Cf. the note to al-HarawI, transl., 
quoted in the next note, and Man&qib d’AM Ishaq Al-Jabanydni . .. ei 
Mandqib al muhriz B. Halat, ed. H. R. Idris, Paris, 1953]. 

* (al-Harawi, ed. Sourdel-Thomine, p. 53, transl. p. I2r, whence] Yaqht, I, 
p. 899, T7. More on the vows of sailors in al-‘AbdarI, al-Madhhal, III, p. T07. 

‘ Ibn Battdta, II, p. 91. 

* In Mecca this is called havol, Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, II, pp. 526, 
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Thus Sunday 1 is specially recommended for prayers by the grave of 
the great theologian and ascetic Abu'l-Fath Nasr al-MuqaddasI 
(d. 490), which is close to the graves of Mu'awiya and Abu’l-Darda 
in Damascus and much visited by pilgrims. It is said of the graves 
of pious men and saints in Baghdad that the inhabitants of the city 
fixed a day of the week for the visit to each of these graves 2 and the 
same is known to be the practice for visits to graves in Cairo. 3 In 
the Qarafa, which is so rich in graves of saints, there are seven to 
which visits are said to be particularly efficacious and they are 
usually visited on Saturdays before sunrise. 4 

It is not only on his mawlid day that the grave of a saint is the 
goal of general pilgrimages. In public calamities the whole population 
turns to him in crowds for help through his intercession. The graves 
of saints are especially frequented in times of drought. The simple 
dignity of the ceremony of istisqd’, which, was meant to replace 
pagan magic rites, 5 * was not sufficient for the people, especially 
since it often proved useless. Therefore they endeavoured to strength¬ 
en the remedies and to attain God’s help with more powerful means. 

It is likely that from very early days men requested the intercession 
of saints in this matter or that they mentioned the saints in their 
prayers (see p. 106 above), and later living saints were also made to [313] 
intervene if there was lack of rain.® To justify the visit to graves of 
saints for the istisqd’ and to prove its effectiveness, various evidence 
from earlier days was at the same time invented. Once, when the 
Medinians faced starvation because of lack of rain, 'A’isha advised 
them to make an opening towards the sky on the grave of the 
Prophet. Thus the sacred grave was brought into direct contact 
with the angry heavens. When the advice of the clever woman was 
carried out rain came immediately in plenty, the grass shot up and 
cattle thrived. 7 

This efficacy was transferred to the graves of the awliyd The 
expression qabruku yustasaq bihi , 8 'rain is prayed for by his grave,' 
is common in the biographies of pious men. There are examples 
of this from the most distant parts of the Islamic world. From the 
fifth century it is related that when severe drought prevailed in 

1 Tahdhib, p. 592. 

1 Ibn BattQta, II, p. 113. 

5 Muhammad al-'Abdarl, al-Madkhal, I, p. 223, bottom, in respect of the 
■women in Cairo. 

* 'All Basha Mubarak, al-Khifat aUIadlda, VIII, p. 40. 

s Part I, p. 4off. 

* Y&qilt, I, p. 418, bottom. 

7 AI-Darimi, p. 25. 

' Al-Maqqarl, I, p. 466, 3. of the grave of the theologian YahyS b. Yahya, 
founder of the Malikite rite in Cordova; Ibn Khallikan, no. 621, VIII, p. 6, 
of the grave of Ibn Ftirak (d. 406) in Hira. 
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Samarqand and repeated istisqd’ prayers had been of no avail, the 
qadt of Samarqand held a public rogation and made a pilgrimage at 
the head of his whole community to Khartank in order to pray at 
al-Bukhari’s grave. This pilgrimage is said to have been so successful 
that the people had to stay at Khartank for seven days before being 
able to set out on the return journey to Samarqand, because of the 
downpour. 1 When, in 711, Morocco suffered from drought, the prince 
Abu Sa'id set forth in order to hold a ceremonial salat aUistisqal at 
the head of the believers. This happened on a Wednesday. ‘The 
following Saturday he went with his whole army to the grave of 
the saint Abu Ya'qub al-Ashqar (who had died shortly before, in 
687) and prayed there fervently. God listened to his prayer and had 
mercy upon him and his lands, and before they had returned a 
steady downpour revived the dry fields.’ 2 


(2) 

The belief in the particular sanctity of saints’ graves is connected 
with a number of concepts about consecrated graves. 3 In Muslim 
[ 314 ] belief ‘God forbade the soil to consume the bodies of prophets buried 
in it,’ i.e. to let them decay, and this belief was extended to the 
bodies of martyrs, 4 * theologians and muezzins. 6 Desecration of a 
saint’s grave is considered a crime which will be avenged by terrible 
divine punishment, 6 and exhumation—which is also disapproved of 
for ordinary human beings 7 —is considered as such a desecration; 
the Muslims have a number of legends which prove that every at¬ 
tempt at exhuming the bodies of pious men in order to transport 
them to other places of rest has been prevented by miraculous 
accidents. 8 We have already in connection with the pre-Islamic 
cult of the dead encountered (Part I, pp. 215-17) the belief that 
saints’ graves were to be regarded as inviolable sanctuaries, a view 
which was generally accepted, particularly in the Maghrib. 9 

1 Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 578; cf. above, p. 106 alt. 

i Al-Qartas, ed. Tornberg, p. 276. 

* For a special peculiarity which the graves share with other sacred places 
in popular belief, see Excursions and Annotations V. 

4 Cf. the Jewish legend that the bodies of the martyrs of Bether do not 
decay, Tanhuma, ed. Buber, Numeri, p. 164. 

* Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafatib, III, p. 141, al-Damirl (s.v. al-dabba), 
I.p. 397- 

* Al-Munawi, fol. 22b. 

7 Al-Muwafta’ , II, p. 30, al-Zurqani, ibid., p. 18, cf. Ibn Qutayba, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 30,14. 

■ Khi(a(, II, p. 436: al-Nabulusi, fol. 326 (cf. a similar legend in Voyages du 
R. Petachia, ed. Carmoly, Paris, 1831, p. 37). 

* Cf. also Chenier, [Recherches historiques. III, p. 148=] Cesch. Marokko 
u. Fete, p. 95. 
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The belief in the sanctity of these graves reaches its peak in the 
idea of the merit of pilgrimages to them {ziydra), or even that the 
ziyara to the graves of saints could replace the hajj. The possibility 
of supposing this is seen (for the fourth century) in a dirge by Abu’l- 
'Ala' (on the occasion of the death of two 'Alids): ‘Two takbir in 
front of your grave are considered equal to the l umra (small pil¬ 
grimage) and the tawdf around the Ka'ba.' 1 This belief does not hold 
for all graves of saints. Popular veneration has accorded this 
privilege only to some of them; for this matter too it was merely the 
popular suffrage, not that of the authoritative theologians, which was [ 315 ] 
able to effect in the various lands of Islam the circumvention of that 
canonic law of the hajj. On a high peak of the Atlas mountains 
(Guraya) used to be the grave of the Marabut Sidi Bosgri; the French 
later made this into a fort in 1883. A visit to this sacred place was a 
substitute for the pilgrimage to Mecca in the case of poor and 
weak people. 2 In Kalburga (India) is the grave of Benda Nuwazj 
this saint declared during his lifetime that a visit to his mausoleum 
was a substitute for the pilgrimage to Mecca in cases where the 
performance of the hajj presented great difficulties. 3 

At other sacred places to whom such privileges were not explicitly 
given, the tawdf (sevenfold circumambulation) is carried out as at 
the Ka'ba and the pilgrimage to them is called hajj* like the Mecca 
pilgrimage, whereas normally visits to the graves of saints are 
merely called ziydra. This is expressly stated of a mosque in al- 
Janad (southern Arabia) whose foundation tradition ascribes to 
Mu'adh b. Jabal. People make pilgrimages the {yahujjiln ilayhi) 
in the same way as they do the sacred house, and people say to one 
another: ‘Wait until the hajj is completed,’ meaning the pilgrimage 
to the mosque at al-Janad. 6 A sevenfold tawdf is recommended also 
for the old mosque at Fusta{ and is praised as highly efficacious. Al- 
Maqrizi describes the stations of this circumambulation in detail, 
but it seems that it has not been practised for a long time. 6 Burk- 
hardt observed the sevenfold tawdf by the grave of 'Abd al-Rahman 
al-Kannawi at Kenne (Upper Egypt) which every pilgrim carried 
out immediately after his arrival. 7 In this connection must also be 
mentioned the tawdf around the sakkra in Jerusalem which is 


1 Saqt al-Zand, II, p. 61, v. 3. 

* Baude, L'AlgSric (Paris, 1841), I, p. 119. 

* Herklots, Qanfln al-Tsldm, p. 175. 

‘Perhaps tfasan’s words in al-Tabari, II, p. i 43; I9 , belong here? An 'Aiid 
tradition makes Hasan say after the cruel execution of the 'Alids by Ziyad: 
ftujjuhum (do pilgrimage to their graves). 

* Yaqfit, II, p. 127, s.v. 

* Kbit at, II, p. 255* 

i Travels in Arabia, I, p. 173; cf. regarding this saint (d. 592), "All Mubarak 
A.IV, p. 133. 
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still practised by pious pilgrims. At this tawaf, however, pilgrims 
scrupulously avoid making it identical with the procession 
round the Ka'ba and take it in a different direction from that 
usual at Mecca. 1 Theologians opposed to bid'a felt called upon 
to declaim against the pilgrimage ceremonies practised at the 
sakhra . 2 

[3161 From these examples it is evident that there is an endeavour to 
attribute the privileges of the sanctuary at Mecca to other sacred 
places also. This probably sprang partly from practical needs, 
because of fulfilment of the sacred obligation of the hajj is not pos¬ 
sible for all Muslims and it was desired to provide the poorer sections 
of the population in outlying parts of the Muslim world with some 
substitute for this important religious function. It is unlikely that 
even orthodox theologians were greatly opposed to this, since the 
more responsible of them had at all times condemned the carefree 
trust in God which caused poor people to undertake the pilgrimage 
without sufficient means and thus to become beggars. Altogether, 
from the very first the pilgrimage was obligatoiy only to those 
manistata'a ilayhi sabilan (Sura 39:1). In fact there arose in Islam 
a state which was described by a mischievous person as follows: 
The rich pilgrimage for pleasure, the middle classes for trade, the 
readers of the Koran from hypocrisy (to be heard and seen), the poor 
in order to beg, and thieves in order to steal.’ 3 

Every now and then there are attempts to diminish the great 
importance winch the hajj has in the general consciousness and more 
especially to depreciate the value of the sanctimoniousness which 
manifests itself in it. The following saying is transmitted from a 
pious man of the older period of Islam (al-salaf): ‘that many a man 
in Khorasan is nearer to this house than those who actually ac¬ 
complish its circumambulation,” 4 5 and this same view is echoed in 
many sayings by Muslim moralists. 6 The mystic al-Hallaj carried 
this view to its furthest conclusions. He taught: 'If someone is 
unable to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca in person he is to 
choose a clean part of his house and to keep it from all profanations 
in order there to observe at the time of the pilgrimages the same 
rites which are practised in Mecca. Thereafter he is to collect thirty 
orphans and to give them a splendid meal in this room and to 
provide them with clothes and seven dirhams each. This is counted 
for him as a proper hajj’. Al-Hallaj cla im ed to have obtained this 

1 Quarterly Statement, 1879, p. 21. 

* Al-Madkhal, II, p, 91; III, p. 265 (Jawdf). 

* Aqhi§arl, Majalis al-Abrdr (MX. Vien. Cat., Mixt. no. 154), fol. 74. 

1 Qutb al-Din, Chron. Mekka, p. 21. 

5 Cf. Remand, Monnmens . . . du Cabinet de M. le Due de Blacas, II, p. 221, 
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teaching from work of the pious al-Hasan al-Ba^ri. 1 All these are 
endeavours, undertaken from different points of view, on the one 
one hand to counteract sanctimoniousness and hypocrisy connected 
with the Meccan pilgrimage, on the other to provide a counter- [ 317 ] 
weight to the difficulties caused to the poor if the pilgrimage is 
considered as an irremissible obligation. The people’s veneration 
for some honoured graves of saints helped these theological en¬ 
deavours. 

The Muslims of North Africa, whose national saint up to the 
borders of the Sahara is Sldl 'Abd al-Qadir, tell the following story 
of one of his miracles. There was once a poor, old, childless woman 
called Tuaja whose dearest wish it was to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca prescribed by religious law before she died. Her poverty did 
not permit her to achieve this her dearest wish, since she was so 
poor that she could not even afford a rosary. In order to obtain this 
piece of religious equipment, which no pious Muslim can do without, 
she collected date-stones in which she made holes and then strung 
them together like a rosary. With this makeshift rosary in her 
hand she spent her days in a place dedicated to the memory of the 
holy marabut ‘Abd al-Qadir, 2 praying fervently that God might 
not take her poverty for sin and would count the days spent at this 
sacred place in lieu of the pilgrimage. When this pious woman died, 
her rosary, as her only worldly possession, was put into the grave 
with her. The Prophet himself visited the grave and the tears that 
he shed at her grave fertilized the dry date-stones of the rosary 
so that they grew into palm-trees bearing the sweetest species of 
this fruit, known as the deget { =deqlat ) niir dates, the finest of the 
fifteen types of dates in North Africa. 3 This is reminiscent of analo¬ 
gous legends of antiquity and Christianity which talk of the fer tilizing 
powers of tears or blood of mythical persons and saints. 4 Muslim 
legend also tells us that the rose came into being from drops of 
Muhammed’s sweat. 5 6 Nec rosarum folia humi jacere patiuntur [ 318 ] 

1 Abulfeda, Annales, II, p. 341. [See L. Massignon, La Passion d’al-Hattaj, 
pp. 275ff. For the substitution of visits to saints or of charity for the pilgrimage 
cf. also F. Meier in Asiatische Studien, XI (1957-8), pp. 1436.] 

* Not his grave (the saint is not buried in Nor*h Africa where he is chiefly 
venerated), but a place where he lived and taught in Algiers, Trumelet, Les 
Saints du Tell, pp. 297, 304. Seven sanctuaries are dedicated to this saint in 
the environs of Algiers. 

3 H. B. Tristram, The Great Sahara: Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains 

(London, i860), p. 97. 

* According to the Egyptian novel of the two brothers (Papyrus d’Orbiney) 
the blood of Batan, who had been turned into an Apis bull, blossomed into a tree. 

6 Cited as hadlth mawdu' in al-Damirl (s.v. al-ward), II, p. 463. In the 
Manthurdt al-Nawavil, fol. 32b, the question is raised (and, of course, answered 
in the negative) whether this belief was founded on truth, and the sweat of 
BurSq is also mentioned, cf. al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 363. 
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(Turcae )—says Busbeck —quod ut veteres rosam ex sanguine Veneris, 
sic isti ex sudore Mahumetis natam stbi fiersuaserint . 1 

Much as the journeys of talab in the field of scholarship, pilgrimages 
on the religious plane developed into a form of sport among pious 
circles. Many pious people—but also vagrants—add to the journey 
to Mecca visits to the holy graves in many countries: ziydrat. 
Wherever they hear of a saint's grave they direct their steps to it. 
The journey of 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi had no other purpose 
than to visit all the graves of saints in Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 
Muslims of conservative views and free from popular superstitions 
approve such pious journeys. Visits to these graves serve, according 
to them, at least li’l-tabarruk, by which they also mean ‘inner reli¬ 
gious strengthening.’ Even where I live, pilgrims from Muslim 
countries are occasionally seen whose tour of ziydra of many years’ 
duration leads them to the qubba of the Turkish saint Gul Baba, 
who is buried upon the ‘Hill of Roses.’ The pious pilgrims usually 
combine their journeys with the secular purpose of conducting a poor 
retail trade with the products of their country, thus defraying the 
cost of their travels. They used to say: hem ziyaret hem tijdret, 
'partly pilgrimage, partly trade.' A large literature of ziydra deve¬ 
loped from such aims, books in which the places where saints’ 
graves are situated are enumerated and described from the author’s 
own experience for the use of those who wish to undertake a ziydra 
journey. 2 


VI 

[ 319 ] The primary function of the veneration of saints in Islam is to 
satisfy the instinct to look up to perfections within the human 
sphere which are worthy of veneration and admiration, and the 

1 ed. Elzevir (Leiden, 1633), p. 51. 

* Some of such guides for pilgrims are mentioned in ZDPV, II, p. 14. Al- 
Harawi’s work (cf. Bodl. Cat., Ms. no. XLV) has since been studied by Ch. 
Schefer in the Archives de Vorient latin, I, pp. 587-609 [al-Ishamt ild Ma'rifat 
al-Ziydrat, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus, 1953, French transl. by same, 
Damascus, 1957]. A number of books on ziydrat are also listed in al- 
Maqrizi, Khifat, II, p. 463. A K. al-Mazdr&t by al-Sakhawi (d. 902) is printed 
in vol. IV of the new Egyptian edition of al-Maqqarl {Cairo, 1304). A guide for 
the visit of the graves of saints on the Muqaftam is the anonymous Murshid 
al-Zuwwdr [it is in fact by Muwaffaq al-Din b. ‘Uthman] (up till the middle of 
the eighth century). Cat. ar. Br. Mu$,, p. 687a, no. 1506; Kremer, Samml. 
orient. Hschr., p. 31, no. 49. To this literature belong also the treatises con¬ 
tained in the Arabic Mss. D.C. nos. 146 [al-Zayyat’s al-Kawakib al-Sayydra[ 
and 317 of the Leipzig Univ. Library. A specially Shl'ite guide is the K. al- 
Ziyarat by Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Dawftd al-Qumml, extracts of which are 
to be found in the Kashkul, p. 107. [Further details about these books, and the 
literature of the ‘guides’ in general, in the introduction to the French transl. 
of al-Harawi, pp. xxxfi.] 
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possessors of which are not only exercising the highest virtue and 
sanctity but have also the power to do—on behalf of those who 
trust in them—things which appear impossible, things which we call 
'miraculous', or as the Muslims put it, ‘which break the habitual 
course.' 

But the satisfaction of this need became, in Islam as well as in 
other religions, the frame for a religious development which differen¬ 
tiated the direction and content of this veneration in the vast area 
of Islam. Close study of the types of saint veneration and the trend 
of legends of saints in various parts of the Mus lim world will reveal 
that, also in Islam, the cult of saints shows—in accordance with the 
old traditions of the nations whose religions were swamped by Islam 
—an unmistakable individual character which to this day the 
universalistic and levelling character of Islamic religion has been 
unable to stamp out. When considering legends of saints from 
various ethnographical layers, it would seem as if those legends and 
ideas which grew on Arab soil contain less wild imagination and 
exaggeration than those of the local saints of other races, that in 
fact they developed in another direction and that they are attached 
to a group of ideas other than the legends of the latter. 

From all that we have previously said about the mentality and 
traditions of true Arabs, we shall understand that the cult of saints, 
in so far as under the influence of Islam it transformed the ideals of the 
Bedouins, was linked with the cult of muruwwa, which through the 
influence of the din took the form of religious veneration. The Bedouins 
too have their heroes whom they honour after death with a veneration 
which from the point of view of Islam must come into the category of 
the cult of the walls . 1 But the traditions of these graves clearly show [ 320 ] 
the character of Bedouin ideas. A few examples will show what are 
the concepts about these truly Arabian walls. To this day 2 the grave 
of the sheikh Zuwayd is extant near Za'qa by the Syro-Egyptian 
border not far from al-'Arish. This grave is revered by the local 
Bedouins as much as ever before. 1 Abd al-Ghanl al-Nabulus! gave an 
interesting description of this place: ‘The gate to the funerary chapel 
is never closed and it is believed that any goods deposited there 
will never be stolen 3 and that everybody finds safe protection and 

1 For the waft-cult of the Bedouins see Snouck Hurgronfe, Mekka, I, p. 38, 
and the passages from Burckhardt’s travels cited there. 

* Cf. Schumacher, 'Researches in Southern Palestine,' Quarterly Statement, 

1886, pp. iSsff., where there is a detailed description of this grave and the 
district: 'All Mubarak, X, p. 93. 

3 The religiously influenced Bedouins of the Sinai peninsula also transformed 
the tradition of the Arba'In monastery in Wadi Leja (devoted to the forty 
Cappadocian martyrs) into a legend whereby any theft committed there would 
immediately be discovered; see Palmer: The Desert of the Exodus, [I, p. 119, 
German transl. Der Schauplatz etc.,] p. 93. 
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complete sanctuary from persecutors at the grave of the saint.' 
This legend about the Bedouin saint is essentially different from the 
miraculous legends about the graves of the real saints of Islam. 
The saints of the Bedouins show no pietistic element. The legend 
praises such virtues of the deceased chief as constitute the religion 
of the desert dwellers, the muniwwa, which, just as it fills the whole 
soul of the son of the desert, does not cease to be effective at the grave 
of the dead tribal sheikh. He practises in afterlife only what he had 
done before death in his own tent and to practise which is the 
religion of the Bedouins: faithfulness towards the jar who enters his 
tent asking for asylum, even if it costs him his own life. The gates of 
his mausoleum are hospitably open in the same way as the entrance 
to a Bedouin tent is open to everybody. 

Further north, in that part of the Hawran which is called al- 
Ruhba, another Bedouin wall represents the same idea. This is 
sheikh Seraq, who amongst the robber tribes of the Syrian desert 
is the invisible support of law and order and who according to 
popular belief kills men and animals on the spot if they dare to 
damage the crops of strangers. Wetzstein 1 relates: ‘In the middle of 
[ 321 ] the sown fields is the grave of the local saint sheikh Seraq surrounded 
by little flags. He is the invisible administrator of law and order 
amongst these robbers. He is very greatly feared... If an inhabitant 
leaves the country for any length of time he takes valuables, weapons, 
carpets, clothes and even cash to sheikh Seraq and is certain to 
find them untouched on his return. Towards the end of May or 
beginning of June, the Ruhba and its surroundings are deserted by 
the inhabitants because of great heat and lack of water and green 
pasture; they move with their cattle to the eastern slopes of the 
Hawran mountains. During that time they leave in all confidence 
their winter stores of corn in the caves near the white castle, knowing 
full well nobody would dare to steal things entrusted to sheikh 
Seraq’. The same is reported of other holy graves of the Bedouins 
in Transjordan. Amongst them a wall in the Wadi Yabis is promin¬ 
ent, in whose vicinity granaries are preferably kept, since the 
Bedouins believe that the saint protects the com from thieves. 
They maintain: ‘Nobody is able to steal any goods kept there/ i.e. 
nobody dares to do so for fear of the saint. On account of this 
belief the corn is as safe in this place as if it were kept locked up. 2 

The Bedouin saint is no shaft', no intercessor for the sinners 
among those venerating him; neither does he work miracles, nor is 

1 Reiseberickt liber fiauran und die Trachonen, p. 31. 

1 Selah Merill, East of the Jordan (London, 1881), pp. 180 and 497, cf. the 
account of Schumacher, Across the Jordan (London, 1885), p. 5 which tallies 
with this. The Jews had a similar belief about the grave of the prophet Ezekiel, 
Voyages du R. Peiachja, ed. Carmoly, p. 40. 
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he in close contact with Allah like his proper Muslim counterpart. 
Rather is he the protector of property, avenger of false oaths, 
patron of hospitality and the right of asylums; and even enter¬ 
tains by his grave those who visit him; all this had been practised 
by the sheikh in his tent. 1 At the utmost, occasionally a Bedouin 
saint is heir of the kahin of the desert and then the power to heal 
sick camels is ascribed to his tomb. 2 We shall therefore not be sur¬ 
prised to find, among the sacred places of the Bedouin, graves of 
historical heroes who illustrate the other side of Bedouin mumwwa: 
attacks on and plunder of alien caravans who stood in no relationship 
to the tribe, which was sanctioned by Bedouin customary law, that 
atrocious mumwwa the glorification of which fills the greater part [ 322 ] 
of the book of 'Antar which is typical for the description of Arab 
chivalry. The name 'Antar itself has been fixed in many places of 
the area through which Bedouins habitually wandered. 

The modem Bedouins preserve a pious memory also of those 
heroes who excelled in murdering and robbing their enemies and who 
practised while alive the Bedouin view on mine and thine as regards 
strangers. The grave of Abu Gosh is known. This Bedouin, who was 
executed like a common robber, remained an object of veneration 
among his tribe, who consider him a martyr of the mumwwa. The 
energetic administration of Ibrahim Pasha against the robber 
knights of the Jordan valley resulted in several places akin to the 
grave of Abu Gosh. Near Mar-Saba is the ‘sacred valley* where the 
dead robber knights of the Abu Nusayr tribe are buried. If an Arab 
passes that way he never enters the ‘sacred valley’ without saying: 
dastftr yd mubdraMn, ‘With your permission, blessed ones,*® and 
continuing down the valley he kisses the memorials which mark the 
graves. Farther towards the Dead Sea, going to Engedi, just north 
of the spot which the English expedition recognized as representing 
this biblical place, are the graves of the heroes of the Rushdiyya 
tribe, which are given the same veneration by the Arabs. Also the 
sheikh Shible, whose chapel looks down from a high hill in the area 
of the biblical Dothan, was a famous Bedouin chief and robber to 
whom, among others, Maundrell, a traveller in Palestine in the 
seventeenth century, fell victim. 4 

From these examples we see how the ‘minimum de religion ’ with 
which Islam influenced the Bedouins was transformed into a cult of 
saints whose starting-point is the mumwwa of the Arabs. The venera- 

1 Cf. Part I, pp. 213-14. 

* Adolf v. Wrede, lieise in Bafcamaut, ed. v. Maltzan, p. 72. 

* One is involuntarily reminded of the brigands canonized by the populace 
in Sicily—called ‘Beati’ by the people—and 'the cult of executed bodies’ 
which is described in detail by Woldemar Kaden in Ausland, i88r, p. 190. 

* Conder, Tent Works in Palestine, I, pp. 20, ri6; II, p. 289. 
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tion of saints in Arab circles, more penetrated by Muslim ideas than 
were the knights of the desert, also shows an essentially different 
character from that of Persians, Indian or Berbers, among whom 
mythological, religious and historical traditions of a different kind 
play a large role. The local saints of these last groups show—much 
more than those of the first—a tendency to be lifted into a super- 
[ 323 ] natural, divine, sphere, and they cross the border between human 
and divine rather more easily. 1 The Persians especially have shown 
in their popular beliefs, as well as in the dogmatic doctrines concern¬ 
ing imams, in the elaboration of which the Persian has, as is well 
known, had the greatest clear element, that they have advanced far 
along the road to deification of holy men, and they have expressed 
this tendency manifoldly in their legends about saints. But even 
popular phantasy was unable to go as far as endowing saints 
with physical immortality. But every effort is made to grant them 
privileges over everybody else in that direction as well. The bodily 
remains of saints are not subject to decay as are those of ordinary 
mortals. 

In respect of particular saints their legend further elaborates this 
general point. Thus the legend of the holy sheikh Muhammad al- 
Marzabi, called al-Damdaki, shows how far the credulity of pious 
people can go. This worker of miracles lived in the fifth century (d. 
ca. 430) in Marzab near the Caspian Sea. Abu’l-Mahasin relates 2 that 
in his time the cave where the saint had lived in pious contemplation 
was visited by masses of people. The visitors could see the saint 
in the same position in which the credo was said during prayer. When 
during such a pilgrimage prayers for the Prophet were said in view 
of the remains of the saint, he used to bow his head. The saint sat 
before the pilgrims fully dressed in this manner. Every year the 
clothes deteriorated like those of a living person and they took care 
to give the saint new clothes every year, the worn garments being 
acquired by kings and princes. Every attempt to bury the saint 
DamdakI 3 failed and sometimes ended in the death of those who, 
[ 324 J thinking that Muhammad DamdakI ought to be buried like the 
Prophet and other saints, went to lay him in a grave. Tlmurlank 
is said to have been responsible for the death of many of his subjects 

1 The tendency to endow men with the attribute of immortality was effective 
in various ways within the veneration of imams, and belief in this attribute 
manifested itself in various ways, e.g. the invocation to the hidden imam 
Muhammad b. biasan al-'Askarl of which Ibn Battuta, II, p. 98 gave a vivid 
description in the eighth century. 

* Al-Manhal (Ms. Imp. Libr. Vienna, Mixt. no. 329), II, fol. 351a. 

* DamdakI means 'short time.’ The teacher of the sheikh, Ibrahim, a saint 
himself whose blessing ensured the lasting vitality of his pupil after his death, 
used to visit him in his cave in order to call him to prayer. The holy pupil 
used to reply, ‘Wait a little while’; hence his name. 
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who had similar intentions. Abu’I Mahasin reports all this in the name 
of eye-witnesses and ends with the remark that al-MaqrizI, who 
refused to believe these tales, was later converted to belief in the 
legend of Damdaki after having made investigations, and that he 
devoted an article of high praise to the saint in his biographical 
work. Similar popular legends of immortal saints developed in such 
circles even in comparatively recent times. The Kurds in the eighth 
century believed that a sheikh whom they venerated as saint, al- 
Hasan b. 'Adi, called Taj al-'Arifin, who was executed by the emir 
Badx al-Din Lu'lu’ in 644, had not died but would appear amongst 
them and against that time they dedicated gifts and votive offerings 
to him. 1 

Among those areas where the veneration of saints intensified into 
real anthropolatry the Berber form of Islam has a remarkable 
position. This characteristic of the African veneration of saints, 
which was pointed out already by Leo Africanus, did not escape 
European observers 2 and we have already attempted elsewhere 3 
to find the explanation of this phenomenon in the pre-Islamic 
ideals of the Berber peoples. Chenier, for his time (1787), an excellent 
observer who was puzzled by the contradiction between this exag¬ 
gerated cult of saints and the teachings of Islam, even conceived 
the odd idea that this type of veneration of saints could have been 
brought to the area from Spain 4 5 (through the Moors expelled from 
there). Though the literary expression of the veneration of saints 
lags behind the unbridled exaggeration of popular belief, because 
it comes from people who are schooled in the demands of theo- [325] 
logical doctrine and the limitation imposed by it, the aforementioned 
intensification of the cult amongst the Maghribis is nevertheless 
noticeable in a poetic prayer to which a princely pilgrim was moved 
when visiting the grave of the ‘saint of Ceuta’ (al-wali al-Sabti ): 

O Holy man of God, you are generous and the a im of our journey 

is your inviolate sanctuary, 6 

1 Al-Kutubi, Fauiat al-Wafayat, I, p. 124 [cf. also RSO, XIII (1932), pp. 
416-8]. 

•Rohlfe, Reisen dutch Marokko, p. 28; Erster Aufenthalt in Marokko, p. 336; 
Krcmer, Herrsch. Ideen, pp. 172s.; Zeitschr. fur Ethnologic, XX (1888), p. 

191. On the position of the marabuts, Bargfes, Tlemftn, p. 36, Dr. W. Kobelt 
recently (1885) made stimulating remarks about veneration of saints among 
the Kabyles of North Africa in his Reiseerinnerungen aus Algerien und Tunis 
ed. by the Senckenberg Society for Natural History (particularly pp. 2316.); 
when writing the article mentioned in the next note I did not yet know of this 
work. 

s ZD MG, XLI, pp. 43ff. 

1 [Recherches hisloriqucs. III, p. 146=] Gesch. Marokko w. Felt, p. 94. 

5 fiimd, cf. Part I, pp. 214-15. 
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Fate has frightened us with its blows and we have come to ask 
for favour from your highness. 

We open our hands to beseech you for the return of our happiness 
in reunion with our dear ones (in the distant homeland). 

We use your pure dust for intercession and to serve to approach 
the Omniscient who hears all 

Many strangers came to this place and achieved prompt favour 
(with God) and happiness. 1 

The saint who is addressed in this poem is Abu’l-'Abbas Ahmad b. 
Ja'far al-Khazraji from Ceuta. He lived in the sixth century in 
Morocco, where he was famous for his miraculous deeds and his 
grave became the goal of devout pilgrimages. 

VII 

CO 

One of the most fertile points of view in the study of religions is the 
observation of a phenomenon which can be found over the whole 
field of religious development, and which we want to examine in 
this chapter with special reference to its appearance in popular 
Islam: the reinterpretation of old traditions through new points 
of appreciation. A tradition exists in a circle in which it is transmitted 
from generation to generation for thousands of years; such a tradi¬ 
tion is connected with a fixed place or it is activated at certain times 
and given commemorative significance. Then a complex of ideas 
arises which is hostile to this tradition and threatens its importance 
or even defeats and suppresses the old ideas. In such a conflict of 
ideas and tradition, the complex of ideas which has on its side the 
[ 326 ] weaker external power will succumb, but it cannot be completely 
destroyed and obliterated. The old traditions are absorbed by the 
new elements and penetrate them, and while accommodating 
themselves to the latter they often become a formative power in 
them. In the course of this process of accommodation the old 
traditions are often altered beyond recognition, but the process still 
retains them as factors in the new development. Much depends on 
the subjective value of these old traditions and on the strength of 
their external and internal supports, how fax they will be able to 
survive in the new formation, whether they will sink to become a 
vegetating rudiment or become a creative and active factor in the 
new complex of ideas. These phenomena, for which the ethnological 
studies of our times offer much material, are pr omin ent in the 


Al-Maqqarl, II, p. 69 . 
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whole field of religious development in which the traditions of 
antiquity are particularly preserved. 

There is presumably no religion whose history lacks examples of 
this process. World religions yield a particularly rich crop in this 
respect since their wide diffusion obliged them to assimilate the 
most diversified national traditions. In respect of Christianity, 
Eastern 1 as well as Western, the data for the transformation and 
reinterpretation of old ideas in the most varied fields have been 
collected in easily accessible works, thus relieving us of the duty to 
prepare for the appearance of this phenomenon in Islam by giving 
special examples from that nearer field. Recently this field of 
research was much extended, as far as the history of the Eastern 
Church is concerned, through some remarkable contributions. 
Students of Egyptian antiquity and Coptic literature have turned 
their attention to the metamorphosis of ancient Egyptian gods into 
saints of Coptic Christianity 2 and have shown through pertinent 
examples the assimilation of Egyptian religious ideas among the 
Copts. In particular the French scholar Am^lineau has in numerous 
studies described this phenomenon in its different aspects. 

It must be expected that Islam, on account of its encounter with 
traditions, the elimination of which was its self-chosen historical 
task, would show evidence of this evolutionary process: the re- [327] 
moulding of alien religious traditions and customs and their assi¬ 
milation and reinterpretation in accordance with Islamic ideas. This 
in fact occurs very often where Islam met with alien ideas which were 
viable and whose guardians were subject to its spiritual and 
secular rule. Islam did not destroy these foreign ideas and customs 
but merely adopted and reinterpreted them to fit the new religion. 
Orthodox Islam, the scholastic Islam of the theologians, however, 
does not take this historical process into consideration. But a 
historical evaluation must differentiate between the theoretical 
teachings of the dogmatic theologians and the popular, living 
development of Islam within the circle of its believers. This develop¬ 
ment is differentiated through the di ff erent national traditions 
incorporated, and against it the theory of the theologians, supported 
by external force, is unable to hold its own. The place which the cult 
of saints was able to conquer for itself in Islam is the best proof for 
the power of surviving popular traditions versus the normalizing 
efforts of theological theory. 

Islam appeared with the aspiration to abolish even the most 
trivial pagan usages, but the customs of the people were far stronger 
than this intention. The endeavour to do away with the customs and 

1 1 would merely mention Fallmereyer, Fragments aus dem Orient (Stuttgart, 
i 873), P- 243. 

* Actes du VIeme Congris dss Orientalists & Leyde , IV, pp. 
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usages of the Arab Jahiliyya, or in general those of the pre-Islamic 
period of countries subjected to Islam, was not confined to customs 
which were related or could be related to religious concepts or with 
some part of ethics. The earliest teachers of Islam would have liked 
to abolish everyday popular customs, which were indifferent from 
a religious or ethical point of view, in order to make a complete 
break with the pre-Islamic past of its believers. Thus we hear, from 
the reign of 'Umar I, that when 'Abd Allah al-Thumall was chief of 
police in Emesa, he chanced upon a wedding procession when making 
the rounds of the city. Festive fires were burnt as was customary in 
that country. 'Abd Allah dispersed the people with whips and the 
next day ascended the pulpit and said to the assembled community: 
‘When Abu Jandala (a companion of the Prophet) married Amama 
he organized a festive banquet. May God have mercy upon Abu 
Jandala for this and show kindness to Amama; but may He curse the 
[328] married couple of yesterday who lighted fires of joy and imitated 
the unbelievers. Verily Allah will extinguish their light.’ 1 

But how little theological rulings and government edicts could 
eradicate popular customs which were deeply rooted amongst the 
people is seen from our study on dirges (Part I). Official Islam itself 
has proved from the moment of its inception that its continuation 
was dependent upon the reinterpretation and assimilation of 
existing pagan religious elements. What is true of the ancient Arab 
cult reinterpreted in a monotheistic and ‘Abrahamic’ manner in 
Mecca, also appears in the less important customs of paganism which 
found their way into official Islam by finding favour with theologians 
after they had been remoulded to fit monotheistic requirements. 
But the people, strangers to the theories of professional theologians, 
preserved much more than acquired official sanction; in its practice 
there were preserved, though in a rudimentary form, such survivals 
of the old religions as, owing to their manifestly pagan character, 
were incapable of monothesistic interpretations. Only recently 
Doughty has shown that the cult of the 'Uzza did not entirely 
disappear from Arabia, and to this day people (though ‘only some 
accursed ones’) make pilgrimage to a huge rock near Ta’if in order 
to obtain through the touch of the stone healing which is not 
expected from the mere invocation of Allah. 2 

Bedouins and Fellahs everywhere keep tenaciously to the tradi¬ 
tions and customs of antiquity, and these circles retain solemn 
practices belonging to the very distant past of the nation. Popular 
festivals which are not of a general character but are confined to 
restricted areas are usually remnants of pre-Islamic popular customs. 

1 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 67. Neither could lights be carried at funeral processions, 
Abd Dawad, II, p. 42. 

1 Travels, II, p. 511. 
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This is particularly true of festive customs which Muslims observe 
in certain districts together with non-Muslims. The Towara Bedouins 
of the Sinai peninsula preserved a popular festival stemming from 
pre-Islamic times which survived in Islam by being connected with 
the alleged grave of the prophet Salih, 1 whom Allah sent to the 
recalcitrant Thamud. By the grave of this prophet—presumably [329] 
an ancient sanctuary—the Bedouins of the Sinai peninsula observe 
an annual feast with sacrifices and amusements such as camel races. 

After the races a procession around the prophet’s grave takes place 
prior to leading the sacrificial animals to the gates of the sepulchral 
chapel where their ears are cut off and the posterns are smeared with 
the blood. 2 That this is not Islamic is particularly evident from the 
use made in this festival of the blood of the sacrificial animal. The 
pagan Arabs let the blood of their sacrificial animals run upon their 
ansab z and also sprinkled the walls of the Ka'ba with it. 1 The 
prophet $alih suggested himself to Arabs influenced by Islam as a 
point for attaching their pagan customs in much the same way as 
the Biblical patriarchs became the warrants for the pagan customs 
of the pilgrimage to the Ka'ba which Islam took over as its most 
important rites. 

Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine furnish notable examples of 
such assimilation. Here common festivals, common places of pil¬ 
grimage and prayer, are not unusual. Jacob of Vitry, Bishop of 
Acre, already drew attention to miraculous image of the Virgin 
Mary four miles from Damascus at a place which he writes as 
Sardinia but which presumably is' identical with Saydnaya; Ad hunc 
locum in assumptions et nativitate Beatae Virginis Mariae omnes 
Saraceni illius provinciae causa orandi confiuunt et suas cerimonias 
et oblationes offerunt cum magna devotione . 6 This relationship of 
Syrian Muslims to the religious traditions of Syrian Christianity 
continues to this day and Huart adduced some typical examples 
of it. 6 Even more noticeable is this phenomenon at sacred places 
which are common to even wider groups and presumably go back 

1 Graves of Salih are venerated elsewhere as well: in Qinnisrln and Shabw&n 
(Yemen), Yaqttt, IV, p. 184, 16. As is well-known, such doublets are frequent 
in Islamic grave cnlt; there are some data in al-Muqaddasf, p. 46, cf. also 
Mythos bei den HebrSem, pp. 340-1; Engl, ed., p. 282. 

1 Palmer, [The Desert of the Exodus, I, p. 264=] Der Schauplatz der vierzigjd- 
hrigen Wuslenwanderung Israels, p. 204. 

3 Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidenthutns pp. 99, 113, top; Part T, p. 217; cf. 

F. Lenormantin RHR, III (1881) p. 37. 

* Al-Baydawi, I, p. 634, 9. 

5 Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 1126. (Cf. the bibliography in G. Graf, Geschichte 
der christlichen arabischen Literatur, I, pp. 256-7, and Kriss, Volhsglav.be pp, 

232S-] 

* JA, 1878, II, pp. 4793.; Prutz, Kulturgesck b. Kreuzzuge, p. 65; cf. also 
the data collected by ElisSe Reclus, Nouvelle Geographie universelle, IX, p. 417. 
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[330] to the pagan traditions of those countries. Yaqut mentions a stone 
outside the Bab al-Yahud in Aleppo where the inhabitants used to 
offer votive sacrifices. Muslims, Jews and Christian made pilgrimages 
to this place in order to sprinkle the stone with rose-water and other 
aromatic liquids. It was said that under this betyl, which goes back 
to pagan times, a prophet was buried . 1 Near Nablus the Muslims to¬ 
gether with the rest of the population pay honour to a rock Sitt al- 
Salamiyya and place the grave of the saint, of whom all kinds of 
miracles are told , 2 in a cave near the holy rock. It is likely that the 
'cattle well’ [ayn al-baqar) near ' Akka, for members of all confessions, 
is a similarly ancient sacred place. A Biblical legend has been 
ascribed to it: at this place the cow which Adam first used for 
ploughing is said to have appeared. The Muslims also added 'Alid 
elements and strengthened the Islamic character of the holy place 
by erecting a mosque . 3 


(2) 

We see from these examples how popular Islam uses elements 
which belong to the new religion to serve for the reinterpretation of 
old ideas which derive traditions. The veneration of saints provided 
the cover under which surviving remnants of conquered religions 
could continue to exist in Islam. It is interesting to note that parti¬ 
cularly the 'Alid legend—which gave the veneration of saints most 
of its vitality 4 —was suited to provide a framework for the survival 
of such residues and the assimilation and reinterpretation of ele¬ 
ments incompatible with Islam. When the vizier Khalid al-Barmaki 
advised the Caliph al-Ma’mun to spare the ruins of Persepolis 
[331] (which the ruler wished to use for new buildings) ‘because this 
place is a place of prayer (musalla) of 'All b. Ab! Talib ,’ 5 he was 
(perhaps unconsciously) drawing up the scheme for saving by an 
Islamic justification the local traditions of the pre-lslamic past. 
Among the pretexts given for the celebration of the Persian ncmrUz 
feast (cf. Part I., pp. 192 - 3 ) was the justification that on this day 
'Al! was appointed by the Prophet as his successor—a Muslim 

1 Yaqat, IX, p. 308. 

* Mills, Three Months' Residence at Nablous and an Account 0/ the Modern 
Samaritans (London, 1864), p, 32. 

* Al-Qazwini, Athdr al-Bilad j p. 149; Yaqut, III, p. 759; cf. al-HararvI, ed. 
Schefer, p. 13 ( — Arch, de VOrient latin, I, p. 597} [ed. Scmrdel-Tbomine, p. 22, 
transl. p. 57 with note], cf. also the 'Qubba of the Cow’ which is mentioned 
in the village of Safet near Bilbays in Egypt, al.Haxawi p. 34, transl., p. 73, 
quoted in Y£qUt, III, p. 339. 

* The partisan of the family of 'All thinks he can approach God through his 
love for them, Agh., XV, p. 125, 12 (al-Kumayt, cf. Khizdnat at-Adab, II, p. 
207 [J. Horovitz, Die Hasirnijjal des Kumait, 2:6]. 

* Fragm. hist, arab., p. 256, 13. 
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version of the Persian tradition of Jamshlds accession to the throne 
at the nawruz day. Ancient mythological concepts were preserved 
in Islam—though only in Shi'a circles—under cover of'Alid legends. 

Thus 'All becomes a god of thunder: 'All is in the clouds and causes 
thunder and lightning 1 —the lightning is the whip which he swings 2 — 
a fable which Jabir b. Yazld al-ju'fi (cf. above, p. iio) claims to find 
expressed in the Koran. Just as mythology refers to the red evening 
sky as the blood of the boar killed by Adonis or as Aphrodite 
wounded by thorns, 3 in an 'Alid legend the red of the evening sky 
is the blood of the slain Husayn; before his death the sunset glow is 
said not to have occurred. 4 5 This legend is poetically used by Abu’l- 
'Ala al-Ma'arri, who calls the red of the morning and evening sky 
respectively the blood of 'Ail and Husayn. 6 Islamic legend trans¬ 
ferred the miracle of the arrest of the sun in Gib'dn to Muhammed: 
the late afternoon sun did not set until the Prophet captured a 
hostile town. 6 But in popular belief this legend was often related to 
'Ah, 7 or at least makes him participate in the performance of the 
miracle. 8 It is interesting that such a legend was also suitable to 
preserve remains of ancient traditions in rudimentary form. A 
‘temple of the God Shamash' stood in ancient times in the area of 
the present Hilla in Mesopotamia. Under Islam there arose between 
Hilla and Kerbela a 'mosque of the sun’ {masjid al-shams), of which 
popular legends say that the Biblical wonder of the arrest of the sun [332] 
was repeated here by 'All. 9 The fable of the 'splitters of mountains’ 
is common in North Africa, old traditions telling of national heroes 
strong enough to split mountains. The Kabyles assigned the role 
of these heroes to 'All. Not far from Hammam Lif there is a deep 
ravine between the Bu Qurnayn and the R§as, which is now called 
Darbat mta' Sidna 'All. Encircled by a Christian army, ‘All opened 
at this spot a miraculous passage by one stroke of his sword. 10 Thus 
*Alid fables provide the Muslim form for old local sanctuaries where¬ 
by they are preserved within an Islam which threatened them with 
destruction in their original shape. On the slopes of Mount Jawshan 
overlooking Aleppo from the west there used to be the monastery 

1 Muslim, I, p. 51. 

* Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, p. 165. 

* Cf. J. G. v. Hahn, Sagwissenschaftliche Studien, p. 459. 

* Hasan al-'Idwi, commentary to Burda, p. 331. 

5 Saqt al-Zand, I, p. 93 w. 5,6. The red of morning is also likened to ‘dragon’s 
blood’ (dam al-akhawayn). 

’ Muslim, IV, p. 188. 

7 Conder, Tent Works in Palestine, II, p. 11. 

* Muhammed makes the sinking sun stand still until 'All finishes his evening 
prayer, Disput. relig. Mohammed., p. 243. 

8 Dieulafoy, La Perse, la Chaldie et la Susaine (Paris, 1887), p. 614. 

10 Cf. also Kobelt, p. 394. 
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of Marat Marutha with dwellings for male and female hermits. In 
Yaqut's time 1 the traces of this place, venerated by the Christian 
population, had vanished but the Muslim Aleppins erected on the 
same spot a sanctuary of their own religion with the legend that 
Husayn, 'All's son, had been seen there in prayer. 2 The Shl'ite 
saga of the march which the captured women and followers of 
Husayn had to undertake from Kerbela to the residence of the 
caliph assigns an important role to Mount Jawshan. There were 
copper mines there which since that time have yielded nothing: 
one of the wives of Husayn was overtaken by birthpains opposite 
this mountain and when she asked the mine-workers for bread and 
water the uncharitable people did not grant her request but 
cursed and abused her. The wife of the martyr then cursed these 
cruel people, and in consequence the copper-mines of Jawshan 
ceased to be productive.® 

This reinterpretation and preservation of old traditions in Islam 
gave an individual character to its various areas. The doctrinal system 
of the theologians, the catechism, is probably the same everywhere; 
the system of Islam in China 4 published by Dabry de Thiersant fits 
[333] the Islam of the Hijaz quite well: but the inner religious life of the 
people, as it is manifested outside the systematic teaching, differs 
according to the degree of combination of Islamic elements and 
existing pre-Islamic traditions and practices. 

In much the same way as in respect of legal customs the *urf 
and 'ada continue to be supreme in every country alongside the 
system of theoretical laws subtly thought out by theologians. So 
the pre-Islamic provincial peculiarities of religious life continue to 
be, after having been adapted to Muslim ideas, decisive elements in 
popular religion alongside the catechism of Islam which is taught 
everywhere in the same form. The popular cult of saints offered 
the model for the involuntary adoption of pre-Islamic elements for 
the religious life in Islam. 

The consideration of the manifestations of Islam in India 8 
yields the most unmistakable examples. The social institutions of the 
Muslims in that area are also strongly influenced by inherited 

1 In the edition 1.6. should without doubt be read qdla (AbiTj 'Abd Allah 
(i.e. the author himself). A. 'A. A. is the kunya of YaqQt. 

1 YaqGt, II, p. 692. 

5 Ibid., p. 156. 

* Le MahomMsme en Chine et dans le Turkestan oriental (Paris, 1878), vol. II. 

1 Dutch scholars collected many data on such phenomena in the Indian 
Archipelago but while writing this I had access to but a few. Cf. the reference 
in Chantcpie de la Suassaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, II, p. 398; 
and Snouck Hurgronje, De beteekenis van den Islam voor zijne belijders in 
Oost-Indie (Leiden, 1883), p. 15s. [Verspreide Geschr., IV/1, pp. and 

the contributions by J. L. van der Toom in BTL V, Series 3, V, pp. 90ft. 
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traditions. For instance, the dislike of the remarriage of widows, 
which is entirely contrary to the spirit of Islam, found its way into 
Muslim society in that country, and only a few years ago social 
agitation had to fight these opinions which had acquired deep 
roots in Indian Islam. 1 Islam took an entirely indigenous and 
national form in India. There are examples of a true reaction of 
Islamic consciousness against native paganism by degrading gods to 
devils and demons, 2 but even these examples testify to the people’s 
need to incorporate indigenous religious ideas. In numerous examples 
this incorporation in a changed form proves that alien religious 
concepts were assimilated by Islam. This resulted in common 
sanctuaries of both pagans and Muslims, the former praying to an 
Aryan god at the same place as the latter pay homage to a Muslim 
saint. On an island in the Indus near Sakkar is a temple surrounded [334] 
by slender palm trees. This temple is visited by Hindus as well as 
Muslims, who honour the prophet Khidr at this place whereas the 
Hindus pray to Chandapir. 3 From Garcin de Tassy’s article on this 
subject 4 it is evident with what astonishing regularity Indian 
deotas become Muslim pirs (—wall), how the veneration of the 
Muslim population unconsciously turns to figures which originally 
were not Muslim, and how this religious veneration finds expression 
in forms and feasts for which the Muslim element is but an outward 
factor under cover of which pagan traditions continue. 

Here too the 'Alid legend proved a convenient carrier for non- 
Muslim ideas and practices. The Indian Durga festival on the tenth 
day of the month Katik became for Indian Muslims the memorial 
day for the martyrdom of Husayn; instead of the Durga statue the 
coffin of Husayn is thrown into the river, while all the pagan cere¬ 
monies are retained. Thus this pagan festival became a mourning 
ceremony with Islamic contents. 

Localized practices are the strongest support for old traditions. 

There is the temple of a god to which people have made pilgrimages 
for many hundreds of years in order to worship and ask for help in 
need. Popular tradition does not forget the help which they sought 
and believed they obtained at these places. The temple becomes the 
grave of a saint, the god a wall. Syria and Palestine have many 
notable examples of this process too. Renan’s remark applies to this 
‘that humanity from its beginnings always prayed at the same 

1 Cf. further in Garcin de Tassy's Report on the Hindustani studies in 1876, 
pp. 8 4 fi. 

‘ Herklots, Qdniin al-Isldm, pp. 179ft. 

a Miinckener Allgem. Zeitung, 1888, no. 139, Beil., col. 2019a. 

* Mimoires sur les pariicularitfc de la religion musulmane dans I'lnde (Baris, 

1869), p. 7. [For the transformation of Hindu tlrthias (places of pilgrimage) 
into ziyarats cf. T. W. Arnold’s article 'India’ in El, section ‘Relations to 
Hinduism.']. 
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place.’ 1 Muslims with insight are aware of this. Yaqut mentions a 
village of Nebo (Kafr Nabu), remarking that there is there a qubba 
which used in ancient times to be a temple dedicated to an idol. 2 * * 
An observant student of religious life in Syria describes the im¬ 
pression which this phenomenon of the mountains of Syria made 
upon him: 'After breakfast we went towards Safita. Do you see that 
snow-white cupola on the top of the hill and another on the neigh- 
pas] touring slope in the shadow of a huge oak, and then another one and 
another? These are called ziyarat or wait. Each contains the grave of 
one or more Nusayri saints. Poor women pilgrimage to these graves, 
light lamps and make vows in honour of the saints whose graves axe 
believed to be here. If they are crippled by the burden of life they 
step into the small hall under the white cupola and call: “ 0 Ja’far 
al-Jayyar, listen to us! 0 Sheikh Hasan, listen to us!’” In the same 
manner Canaanite women of antiquity visited sanctuaries upon 
high hills and under shady trees thousands of years ago, and these 
Nu?ayrites are thought to be descendants of the Canaanites.® Thus 
the grave of the wall sheikh Hilal, i.e. 'new moon’, in Dayr al- 
Mukarram not far from Damascus preserves the memory of a moon 
god whom the Muslim populations transformed into a wall.* Thus 
the grave of Sheikh Ma'shuq {‘the loved one’) near Tyre is the last 
survival of the Phoenician Adonis-Dido myth, as Movers and Ritter 
have already recognized and Renan argued in detail in his Mission 
de PhSnicie. 5 * The saint Abu’l-Nada {‘father of the dew’), whose 
sanctuary swathed in silken clothes is upon a mountain of the same 
name in Jolan, must be understood as a relic of the old cult. Schu¬ 
macher says: ‘The population gratefully look up to the hill, which 
in their belief gives them the fertilizing dew.’ 8 In this way there also 
came into being graves of Biblical prophets, graves of the same 
prophets being shown in various districts; new carriers were needed 
for the lost powers of antiquity and names were used which might 
not have much importance in religious consciousness, as e.g. Cham, 
Lamech, Seth, etc. Occasionally new prophets were invented 7 whose 
names sometimes show a relation to the old pagan nomenclature, as 
was conjectured by Ganneau 8 in respect of Nabi §adiq or $iddlq 

1 Mission de Phinicie, p. 221. 

* Yaqtlt, IV, p. 291. 

* Rev. Jessup, The Women of the Arabs (London, 1874), p. 268. 

‘ Palmer, ‘Notes of a tour in the Libanon/ Quart. Statement, 1871, p. 107. 

6 Cf. Jules Soury, £ludes historiques sur les religions, les arts et la civilisation 
de I’Asie antirieure et de la Grice (Paris, 1877), p. 132. 

« Beschreibung des Dschclan; ZDPV, IX, pp. 351L 

1 p or example, Nabi Zer or Se’ir whose legend is connected with the dolmens 
of 'AdiOn, van der Velde, Reisen durch Syrien «. Palastina in den Jahren 
1851-2,1, p. 155. 

8 Revue archeologique, 1877, pp. zgS. 
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(between Tyre and Sidon), which is visited annually in the month of 
Sha'ban and where the grave of the saint of this name is said to be. 

Here we see the bdmoth of paganism transformed into Muslim [336] 
muqatns, preserving the concepts connected in rudimentary form 
with the former. Conder 1 and Ganneau 2 have examined the Islamic 
muqams from this point of view and have in this connection assigned 
to a number of saints’ names occurring solely in this area their 
place in the development of religious ideas. It can also be seen how 
much information and material the popular phenomena of Palestine 
and areas bordering on it can yield for the religious phenomenon 
examined in this chapter. Despite some exaggerations in the details, 
the researches initiated and carried out by the collaborators of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund have shed much light on this field, and 
one wishes that the popular religion of Muslims in other areas could 
be more thoroughly scrutinized as to its relation to the pre-Islamic 
religious tradition—as has been done for Palestine and India. 

(3) 

Among the most instructive fields in this respect is the popular 
Islam of Egypt, where many elements of old traditions appear in 
still very vital form. This is all the more remarkable since the old 
concepts here—as well as in Palestine—had to pass through the 
mediation of Christianity first before they were combined with 
Islam. How tenaciously such very ancient ideas persisted, parti¬ 
cularly in Egypt, and with what freedom they survived till modem 
times among other things from the fact that traces of ancient 
Egyptian legends can be demonstrated in modem Arabic popular 
tales. 8 Popular superstition proved of its universal rule in this 
field also to be a reliable depository of relics from paganism; theo- *■ 
logians often feel called upon to warn of such popular ideas rooted in 
Old Egyptian beliefs and customs based upon them. There is a 
report from the seventh century of a popular belief of that time 
very strange indeed for Muslim circles. 4 When the sun enters the sign 

1 ‘TheMoslemMukams,' Quart. Statement., 1877, p. ror, 

* ‘The Arabs in Palestine,’ ibid., 1875, p. 209, on the stratification of the ele¬ 
ments of population in Palestine. [Cf. Canaan’s work quoted above, p. 255, n.i 
and for the ziyarat of the Nusayri country J. Wenlexsse, Le Pays des Alaouites, 

PP-»5-9]. 

s Loret 'Ldgendes dgyptiennes’ in Bull, de Vlnst, igypt series II, no. 4, 
(1883), pp. 100-105. Gabriel Charmes tried to find such ancient Egyptian 
elements, preserved, it is true in very altered form, in Spitta's Contes arabes 
modemes, ( Journ. des debats May 9th, 1883); Spitta himself had already pointed 
out such traces. Recently Le Page Renouf, took up these investigations, and 
added important new observations, in his instructive article 'Parallels in 
Folklore’ [Proc. of Soc. Bibl. Archaeology, 1889, pp. 177-189). 

4 Qutb al-Dln al-Qasfallani (d. 686), professor of the Dar al-Hadith al- 
Kamiliyya in Cairo, declaimed against this superstition. 
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of Capricorn people should go to the Sphinx at Jlza, prepare incense 
from thorny plants , 1 stand before the face of ‘the father of terror 1 
(Abu’l-Hul as the Sphinx is called) and say thirty-three times a 
certain traditional formula ending with: ‘0 Abu’l-Hul, do this or 
that.' If these rites are observed the wish will be fulfilled . 2 Other 
superstitions practised by the Copts are also mentioned as being 
practised by Egyptian Muslims when the sun enters into the sign of 
Capricorn. An author of the eighth century condemns the custom 
that on that day people go out in large numbers to gather certain 
perfumed herbs;* during their culling formulae are murmured in a 
strange language and the herbs are preserved in gaily painted boxes 
as being particularly beneficial . 4 

Even in recent times some attention has been paid to pagan 
relics in Egyptian Islam* after some of the more obvious facts had 
been characterized in this context. 6 Particularly two customs related 
to Muslim life are mentioned in this group of ‘survivals' and, though 
it may not be justifiable to claim certainty in judging them, it may 
at least be deduced from the fact that in Islam there is no sufficient 
reason for these isolated customs that they are likely to belong to the 
' category we are dealing with here. 

[3381 A custom connected with the Egyptian mafrmal (the taking of a 
large number of cats to Mecca by the specially appointed father of 
cats’) has often been referred to. Gentz has illustrated the office of 
‘father of cats’ in Ebers' Aegyfiten in Bild uni Wort (I, p. 103 ) and, 
the text explains the custom as follows: 'This strange custom was 
perhaps introduced in memory of the cats which were taken on the 
pilgrimages to the East to Bubastis .’ 7 Whereas this example shows 
elements of the cult of the ancient Egyptians in its last stage of 
transformation into burlesque form, traces of the festival of Bubastis 
may have survived in more definite form. A pilgrim’s feast of special 
importance for Egyptian Islam, which has almost as much provincial 
significance as the general hajj of Islam, is unlikely to be new and 
unconnected with the old customs of the country. It is true that the 
historical links cannot be established by which the popular Muslim 
pilgrimage to Tanta can be related to the journey to Bubastis known 
from Herodotus. But, on the basis of certain elements which appear 


1 Shaka and bddhaward are specially recommended, L6w, AramMsche 
PJlanzennamen, pp. 195-6. 

s Fawal al-Wafayat, II, p. 181. , 

* These are called karklsh and said to be a species of bdbunaj (L5w, op. cit. 

P ‘Muhammad al-‘Abdari, al-Madkhal, I, p. 233. bottom. 

» On relics of an old tree cult in Egypt, see Maspero, RHIt, XIX, p. 5. 

* Cf. Kremer, Aegypten, I, pp. 73d., Liittke, Aegyptens neue Zeit, II, pp. 327 s - 
7 [Cf. M. Gaudefroy—Dcmombynes, Le Pehrinage a La Mekke, pp. 163, 

165]. 
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there and which are not rooted in Islam, it may be assumed that 
the customary Muslim pilgrimages of the Delta 1 are the last suc¬ 
cessors of those ancient Egyptian religious practices. If so, a much 
famed grave of a saint may be assumed to have provided in later 
centuries a local focus for the survival of the ancient Egyptian holy 
journeys to Tanta, and to have saved these customs from complete 
disappearance. Of the three annual festivals celebrated here, the 
mawttd at the time of the solstice is the most outstanding festival in 
honour of the saint Ahmad al-Badawi 2 buried at Tanta. This saint, 
together with the saint Ibrahim al-Dasuqi, is the most outstanding 
figure in the pantheon of Muslim Egypt. A century and a half ago 
the people of Egypt could be made to believe that the end of the f 339 ! 
world would inevitably come on Friday the 24 th Dhu’l-Hijja, 1 x 47 . 
Everyone anticipated this event with terror and when the feared 
day passed as any other day, the 'ulama' said that God had granted 
a respite in the last minute because of the intercession of the patron 
of the country . 3 Amongst these Ahmad has first place in popular 
consciousness. Just as in Syria people swear 'by the life of our lord 
Yahya,' in Egypt the customary oath is, in addition to wa-hayat 
sidna Unsay n, war-haydt sidna Ahmad. Ignorant people after com¬ 
pleting their regular prayers turn to the direction of the grave of 
saint Ahmad and pray to him as to another god for the fulfilling of 
their special wishes . 4 In the Husayn mosque in Cairo there is a pillar 
(near the miribar) which is called after this saint {'amud al-sayyid 
al-Badawi), and it is believed that the saint on his frequent visits 
to the mosque is accustomed to stand before this pillar. Therefore 
people honour it as especially sacred, kiss it and pray and recite 
the fatiha in front of it. Al-Badawi, whom the Muslim populace 
considers to be the protecting force of the land— wall Allah wa- 
gkayth hddha’l-qatr 5 —was born in the twelfth century in North 

1 From ancient times there has been another important place of pilgrimage 
in the Delta near Damietta: Shata (Ibn Battata, I, p. 64). The annual mawlid 
there is for a saint who has been given the name of the place; sheikh Shata 
(‘AH Mubarak, XI, p. 54). Yaqfit is not acquainted with this character of the 
place, only with its industrial importance (see also al-Tabari, III. p. 1417, 

Ibn al-Faqih, p. 352, 8: al-thiydb al-ddbiqiyya tva’l-shatawiyya). From the Delta 
materials were imported into Arabia, and in the old hadlth the cloth called 
qaql (after a place near Farama) is mentioned among forbidden clothing, al- 
Muwaffa’, I, p. 15 r. 

* From Egypt the veneration of al-Badawi seems to have spread north¬ 
wards; we find zdwiyal al-shaykh al-Badawi, saqiyat al-sh. al-B. in Gaza, ZDPV 
XI, pp. 152, 158. [Cf. also El s.v. ‘Ahmad al-Badawi'.] 

a Al-Jabaria, Merveilles biogyaphiques, II, p. 12 [Arabic text, Cairo, 1297, 

I, p. 147]. 

* Al-Sharbini, Hazz al-Quhuf, p. in. 

* Thus he is called in the description of the pilgrimage of the Ottoman 
Commissar GhazI Mukhtar Basha in the journal al-I'Iam bi-' Ulurn al-Isldm 
(Cairo, A.H. 1304, no. 154, c.3). 
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Africa; accounts vary of whether in Fez or in Tunis. After accom¬ 
plishing the frajj he settled at Tanta, where he soon became a much 
admired worker of miracles. Apart from his supernatural spiritual 
gifts his gigantic physical strength was much celebrated. People 
came to him from afar and he succeeded in gaining for himself in a 
foreign country the veneration of men customary in his North 
African homeland. His learned contemporary Abu Hayyan, a 
native of Andalusia (d. 745 ), described this kind of veneration as an 
eyewitness. ‘The' amir N a§ir al-Din al-JenkI/ says AbuHayyan, ‘asked 
me one Friday to accompany him on a visit to sheikh Ahmad near 
Tanta. Before us appeared a slender man dressed in fine cloth with a 
tall woollen turban on his head. People approached him in great 
numbers. One of them called out: "0 my lord, I commend my flocks 
[340] to your protection"; others said: ‘‘I commend my children to your 
protection," others asked for their crops to be safe-guarded, etc. 
Meanwhile the time for the salat had come. We all went to the mos¬ 
que. The preacher said the khutba and the liturgy was about to 
commence. Then we saw how, while the community were per¬ 
forming their prayers, the saint shamelessly indulged in the most 
unsuitable behaviour before all present / 1 The saint who was 
suffered to commit such outrages became the subject of exaggerated 
beliefs after his death. A Muslim by the name of Salim was taken 
prisoner by the Franks. A Frank threatened the captive Muslim, 
who always called upon saint Ahmad in his need, with terrible 
torture if he called to the saint again. In order to prevent his prisoner 
from gaining his freedom through invocation of Ahmad he put him 
into a box upon the cover of which—for security—the captor slept 
at night. In his distress the Muslim sighed ‘O holy one, 0 Ahmad, 
save me from the captivity of this cruel Christian!' Hardly had he 
ended his cry of distress when the box flew into the air with the 
Frank on its top, and in the morning unknown hands opened it and 
liberated the prisoner before the eyes of his captor. They were in 
Qayruwan, a good Muslim town. The Christian not only voluntarily 
became a Muslim convert but soon made the pilgrimage to Tanta 
to Ahmad’s grave. The face of the saint was always veiled and sudden 
death would have overtaken anyone who dared look him in the face. 
A certain 'Abd al-Majxd, who insistently beseeching the saint to lift 
his veil despite warnings of the danger, fell lifeless at the moment 
when he saw the saint's face . 2 Such were the legends told of al- 
Badawl. The Muslim population of Egypt and neighbouring countries 

1 Abu’l-Mahasin, al-Manhal al-Safi, II, fol. 308a. 

* Al-Biqa'i, I, fol. 22ff. This attribute is called by Muslims al-hayba, the 
terror; it is also ascribed to Abti Yazid al-Bis$ami in his legend and is listed 
amongst the miraculous gifts of the saints in al-MunawI (see above p, 270) as 
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make the pilgrimage en masse to the mosque of saint Ahmad’s 
tomb, which has recently been elegantly decorated in order to 
celebrate the eight-day mawlid, which is combined with a fair. The 
sick and unfortunate expect cure and comfort at the grave of the 
doer of miracles. This sanctuary is also famed for another effect 
which is not, however, an exclusive privilege of the sacred place of 
Tanta amongthe graves of Muslim saintsin general (see above, p. 283 ) [341] 
or of those in Egypt ; 1 the granting of children to sterile women who 
do not omit to join the ziyara. Travellers who have attended the 
peat pilgrim festival at Tanta remark on how closely the women 
joining the procession of pilgrims resemble these women travelling 
to Bubastis described by Herodotus, II, chapter 6. 2 But there are 
also true survivals of pagan cults at the grave of the saint which 
were preserved in the immodest customs hallowed by popular 
superstition, customs the connection of which with religion and 
the dervishes 3 recall the lascivious religious customs of paganism, 
the last vestiges of which are preserved here at Tanta . 4 The other 
customs of Tanta are also shot through with pagan elements. The 
strangest of these is the superstitious custom that the people press 
round to compete in plucking hair from a donkey which the Shin- 
nawiyya dervishes bring to the sacred grave; these hairs are then 
kept as amulets . 5 The Egyptian concept of the Typhonic animal* 
found its last refuge in this custom of popular Islam. 

Islam did not fail to enter the lists against the customs connected 
with the pilgrimage to Tanta. An Andalusian traveller was moved 
to remark on the goings-on which he observed when visiting 
Tanta: 


1 The grave of sheikh Shakhtra to whom a miraculous spring is dedicated in 
the Aihrnlm valley in Upper Egypt. Maspero has described the remarkable 
cult of this saint, which is connected with an annual mawlid. He has shown that 
among the religious customs of this sanctuary there are relics of the Egyptian 
cult which was practised in the same valley in antiquity (stone circles, etc.). 
‘Rapports 4 l'lnst. 6gypt, sur les f ouilles et travaux ex^cutds en Egypte pendant 
I'hiver de 1885-86’ {Bull, de l’lnst. dgypt., series II, no. 7, 1886), p. 221. 

* Cf. Ebers, Das Alte in Kairo und in der arabischen Cultur seiner Bewohner, 
Schottlander’s Deutsche Biicherei, fasc. XXIX, p. 26, 

* Cf. similar views prevailing in this circle in Leo Africanus, Descriptio 
Africae (Antwerp ed.), p. 135a: Schultz Leitungen des HSchsten (Halle. 1774), 
IV, p. 296; Radziwill Peregrinatio Hyerosolymitana (1753), p. 129; Chenier, 
[Recherches historiques. III, p. 152=] Gesch. Marohko u. Feiz, p. 98. 

4 These things have been told often but never in more detail and with 
greater cynicism than in the malicious book of F. L. Billard: Les moeurs et le 
gouvernement de VEgypte mis & nu devani la civilisation moderns (Milan, 1867) 
pp. 85-166. 

* Cf. Dozy, Essai surl'histoire de Vislamisme, p. 514. 

* Pleyte, La religion des Priisraclites (Leiden, 1865), p. 151, Robertson 
Smith, Lectures in the Religion of the Semites, p. 419. 
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1342] ‘People introduced new things—do not practice them, I advise 

you; since the only praiseworthy gathering is one which has 

been taken over from pious forefathers .’ 1 

This is what the pious foreigner thought of sacred practices at 
Tanta; from his point of view he condemned them as bid'a. But 
pious natives of the country also fought against these pilgrim 
festivals, though they did not in general condemn the veneration of 
saints. In 852 the ' ulama" and certain pious statesmen caused the 
sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Jaqmaq to stop the Tanta pilgrimage by 
government edict, but our source goes on to point out that this 
measure met with little success since the populace was not to be 
deprived of their old customs.® At that time the theologians were 
not unanimous in their condemnation of the cult of al-Badawi. We 
hear that the sheikh Yahya al-Munawi zealously opposed the sultan 
when he was asked to sign the faiwd of the theologians, since he was 
of the opinion that it would be enough to forbid those elements 
attached to the pilgrimage which were objectionable from a religious 
view point, but that the pilgrimage itself ought to be left to the 
people. The misfortune which was said to have befallen many of 
those who signed the faiwd was later easily construed as a divine 
punishment for daring to oppose the veneration of the holy al-Badawi. 
The traditional saying was quickly applied to them: He who slights one 
of my saints, against him have I declared war. And who could wage 
war against God and his Prophet with impunity . 8 This intimidation 
appears to have been effective down to the most recent times. The 
author of the latest Muslim monograph on Egypt, an Egyptian 
statesman well acquainted with European culture and literature, 
omits in the description of Tanta, where he relates the history of 
the sanctuary in detail and has due regard for the mandqib of the holy 
Ahmad, to mention the scandalous proceedings during the mawalid, 
obviously in order not to have to make critical remarks upon them . 4 

1343] There is also a trace of the old cult of snakes in the Muslim Egypt¬ 
ian veneration of saints . 8 We find the account, first from Paul 

1 Al-Maqqari, I, p. 795. 

* Al-'Awfi, Ibtigha’ al-Qurba, fol. 152a. 

3 Hasan al-'Adawl, al-Nafahai sl-ShddhiUyya (Cairo, 1297), pp. m-13. 

* *Ali Basha Mubarak, al-Khifaf al-Jadida, XII, pp. 46a On this occasion, 
a recent monograph on Ahmad al-Badawi may be mentioned: ‘Abd al-$amad, 
al-Jawahir al-Saniyya voa'l-Karamat al-A hmadiyya (iith’, Cairo). In it the 
attempts of the opposition are discussed at length (pp. 52, 81) and a black stone 
bricked in the sanctuary at Tanta is mentioned where people claim to see two. 
footprints of the Prophet; the government vainly tried to remove the stone 

(p. 96). 

5 We may mention also the grave of the sheikh Rifa'i in northern Arabia, 
guarded by snakes, of which there is a detailed report in Lady Anne Blunt, 
Voyage en Arabie, transl. M. Delorme (Paris, 1882), p. 348. 
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Lucas, who in 1699 travelled in the Orient by order of the king of 
France, that the Muslim populace in Upper Egypt venerate a snake 
able to perform miracles. This was confirmed by another French 
traveller. Granger, in 1745 , who states that the snake performs 
under guidance of a sheikh. Richard Pococke visited, seven years 
after Granger, the home of the sacred snake, the village of Rayeyne 
near Girge, where in a mosque, containing the grave of a saint 
‘Heredy’ to whom the people pay much honour, there is kept a 
snake which is considered as beneficient and believed to have been 
there 'ever since the time of Mahomet.' The people make sacrifices 
to this sacred animal and Pococke noticed much blood and entrails 
before the door. The traveller ends his detailed account: ‘The stories 
they tell are so ridiculous that they ought not to be repeated, if it 
were not to give an instance of their idolatry, in these parts in this 
respect: though the Mahometan religion seems to be very far from 
it in other things. They say the virtue of the serpent is to cure all 
diseases of those that go to it, or of such as have it brought to them .’ 1 
The Muslim populace preserved here the tradition of the Upol 69et s 
of old Thebes in vestigal form; the powers of the divine animal were 
connected with the grave of a Muslim saint who became the carrier 
of the cult. The veneration of the grave of sheikh Haridi ‘who 
performed his miracles with the help of a snake which heals all 
illnesses’ continues to modem times . 2 ‘All Basha reports that, 
annually on the Thursdays of the month Abib, many people come 
there, and sacrifices are slaughtered for the saint who is believed 
to be a pious jinn (min sdlihi al-jinn) , 3 


(4) 

The diverse character of popular Islam in different countries and [ 344 ] 
among various peoples can be especially well observed in the very 
particular form which Islamic religion assumed in North Africa. The 
tenacious sense of freedom of the Berber population, their energetic 
resistance to the foreign religion thrust upon them, resulted in the 
old traditions of the Berber tribes exerting, even after the victory 


1 Richard Pococke, [A Description of the East, London, 1743, I, 123=] 
Beschreibung des Morgenlandes (German transl. by Mosheim, 2nd ed., Erlangen 
I 77 1 ) Lpp.18711. 6 ' 

* L'Univers. tgypte modems (Paris, 1848), p. 159; Maltzan, Meine Wallfahrt 
nach Mekka, I, p. 49: Prokesch-Osten, Nilfahrt (Leipzig, 1874), p. 314. 

* At-Khi{at al-Jadtda, XI, p. 82. The snake is not mentioned here. [Cf. also 
E. Amelinean, ‘Du Role des serpents dans les croyancesreligieuses de rEgypte' 
RHR, LI (1905), pp. 335*. and Kriss, Volksglaube, pp. 88ff. For the mawlids 
m Egypt in general cf. Kriss and J. W. McPherson, The Moulids of Egypt 
Cairo 1941.] ’ 
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of Islam, a powerful influence upon what they newly acquired . 1 
In the Berber cult of saints which often veils the vestiges of old 
paganism, the elements of this paganism have frequently survived 
in a quite unmistakable manner. This is not surprising considering 
how long paganism survived unmodified in these countries in the 
midst of a dominant Islam. Al-Bakri (d. 487 ) reports that in his time 
Berber tribes sacrificed to Roman monuments, where they also 
prayed for the healing of the sick and gave thanks for the thriving 
of their property . 2 In the days of Leo Africanus (fifteenth century 
A.D.) ancient, entirely pagan, festival customs are practised without 
any reinterpretation.® Even in modem times the remarkable Roman 
tomb Enjed es-Sufet on a hill near Tripoli is venerated by the 
surrounding tribes . 4 Where a reinterpretation did take place, the 
archaic pagan basis which has been given an Islamic completion is 
very frequently still quite obvious. 

From generation to generation the same holy place changes the 
name of its heroes; but it is only the names that change, the sanctity 
and the religious destination of the place survives 'through the ebb 
and flow of the tide of popular tradition’ from earliest antiquity to 
most recent times. 'Upon a peak commanding the whole of northern 
Tunisia (Zaghwan) there is an ancient sacred spot. The pre-Phoeni- 
1 345 1 cian Zauekes already called to their gods from this place, and 
Ptolemy knows it as the mountain of the gods. Aids opos. Later it 
became a favourite retreat of Christian hermits, and a heavenly 
messenger appeared on Mons Ziguensis when the Arian Hunnerich 
commenced the persecution of true believers.. .. Later pious Mara¬ 
bouts appear instead of the Christians and today the peak is dedi¬ 
cated to Sidi ben Gabrin, whose qubba occupies the highest point .’ 5 

Here again the new Muslim saints replaced the divine powers of 
antiquity. We will choose one element in the North African belief 
in saints to show how this change-over comes about. It has already 
been said (above, p. 270 ) that a peculiarity of North African legends 
of saints was to ascribe to the saint or his grave miraculous effects 

1 We refer to the study quoted above, p. 295 note *, for further elaboration 
of this point. 

* Description de I’A/rique, Not. et Extr., XII, p. 458 [ed. de Slane, p. 12 
it is not said, however, that the idol is of Roman provenance; it is no doubt 
of Berber origin], 

* In many places in his Descriptio Africae ; a particularly interesting example 
in the Antwerp ed„ p. 112b, which is quite correctly explained by the in. 
telligent Leo: Mihi tamen magis huiusmodi sacrificium videtur quale solebant 
dim Africani peragere cum nullam adhue haberent legem remansitque is mos 
illis in hodiemum usque diem. 

4 Barth, Reisen «. Entdeckungen in Nord• u. Central-Africa, 1849-1855, I, 
P- 39. 

1 Kobelt, Reiseerinnerungen aus Algerian imd Tunis, p. 425; cf. Kleist and 
Nothing, Tunis und seine Umgebung , p. 183. 
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upon the springs of a certain locality. A pious Marabout caused the 
healing spring of Aquae Calidae in Algeria to gush forth and he still 
guards it, and keeps two thousand phantom camels underground 
who have to bring the wood needed for heating it. 1 * * 4 * A special point 
in this popular belief is the idea that certain springs and waters 
gained continued healing powers through the vicinity of a saints' 
grave. In such cases the saint is the genius tutelaris of the spring, 
heir of the jinn who lived in the spring according to ancient 
belief. 8 

This popular belief cannot have sprung from the religious views of 
Islam. A true Muslim properly disciplined in religious matters would 
explain the curative effects of a spring approximately in this manner: 
Allah lends to the water, in each case of cure, the healing powers for 
that single case. He would hardly speak of an inherent natural 
power and even less of a healing influence generated by the presence 
of a saint. Thus one can but assume what we have to do with the old 
pagan belief (but a Muslim form by the popular view) in divine 
springs and water, marked out by the presence of the godhead. 8 
Robertson Smith, in a special chapter of his Religion of the Semites 
recently threw much light upon the wide diffusion of this belief 
in antiquity and upon its connection with the pagan ideas of god. 
The belief in divine healing springs has passed from generation to 
generation at places connected with it. The bath called Birkat al- 
Habl in the Jolan, whose efficacy is attributed to the holy wall 
Salfm whose tomb is close to the spring, is heir to an ancient Roman 
medicinal bath, 1 and the saint Salim is probably the successor to a 
Roman genius . 6 * 

Though pagan traditions of sacrled springs were preserved by the 
Islamic cult of saints in many areas. North African Islam is never¬ 
theless its most outstanding home. The distinguishing character¬ 
istics of the sacred spring in the Maghrib will be evident from some 
examples derived from the accounts of modem travellers. A few 
hours to the west of the salt quarries near Fez are warm sulphur 
springs which are much visited by the sick and are believed to be 
beneficial in cases of cancer. These springs are dedicated to the saint 
Mulla Ya'qub and the surroundings of the warm springs are thought 

1 Kobelt, op. cit., p. 54. 

1 Smith, Relig, of the Semites, pp. 128, 161. 

9 Cf. Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgesch., II, pp. 148s. 

4 Schumacher, ‘Beschreibung des Dschdlan* ZDPV, IX, p. 295. 

1 On Roman spas and medicinal springs dedicated to gods see GOH in 

Ausland, 1885, no. 10, pp. rgofi. From the Romans the legend of demons 

living by springs found its way into Jewish legend, e.g. Wayyiqra Rabba, 
chap. 24, Midrash to Ps„ 20:4. A demon of the bath at Tiberias is mentioned 
by name (Bereshith Rabba), chap. 63; Sachs, Beitrtige zur Sprachu-nd Alter - 

tumsforschung, 11, p. 115. 
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to be so sacred that non-Muslims are not allowed to enter them, 1 
This restriction preserves for the sacred place the character of an 
ancient pagan himd . 2 The excellent travellers’ handbook by Piesse 
on the Muslim countries of North Africa 8 is full of descriptions 
of such sacred springs. The pagan origin of the cult and belief 
connected with such springs and waters is shown in the bloody 
sacrifices which are made there. On the route from Blida to Alm a 
near the village of Suma is a cascade about 900 feet above sea-level; 
natives stand under it in order to find cure from various ailments. 
The cascade is near the grave of Sldi Musa, who is held responsible 
[347] for its healing powers. After the invalid has let the water soak into 
him he slaughters a hen by the water's edge, or it may be a sheep 
or any other animal, which is presented to the offspring of the saint. 
Similarly Sldi Slxman is the patron of the medicinal spring at Ham- 
mam Meluan (etym. mulawwan=colomed). This is an important 
place of pilgrimage in the province of Algiers, to which many pil¬ 
grims turn after the end of the rains. The bath is a cubicle in the 
saint’s qubba, which, according to popular belief, was not built by 
the hand of man. Here too sacrifices are made after the use of the 
bath. Usually a hen is slaughtered, and while the victim is still alive 
the liver and intestines are taken out and thrown into the brook. 
This is accompanied by other superstitious acts. 

It is reported of one of the springs near the bath of SidI Mesld 
near Constantine that every Wednesday the Jewish and Muslim 
women bathe there, make votive offerings, bum incense and sacrifice 
chickens. The most remarkable, however, are the rites and cere¬ 
monies, accompanied by sacrifices, and performed at the seven 
springs {sab'a 'uyun) near Bab al-Wad (Algeria), fontainesdesgenies’ 
as they have been called. Every Wednesday morning the women 
go there to the qubba of the local patron, Sldi Ya'qub. In truth 
however, the jinn (which of old lived in these springs) are to be 
invoked. Because of this, negresses must be present who are more 
versed in this art. Near one of the spring? a negress lights a fire in a 
pan and bums some grains of incense or benzoin, the vapours must 
be breathed by the person making the incantation. Then chickens 
are slaughtered and thrown upon the sand. If the chickens, which are 
still alive and crawl away, reach the sea, this is taken to be a good 
omen for the fulfilment of the wish for which the sacrifice was made: 
the genius was pleased to accept the sacrifice. But if the chickens 
die on the sand and are unable to get to the sea the ceremony is 
repeated, since it is thought that the genius is not yet appeased. 
Chickens are sometimes replaced by sheep and more rarely by oxen, 

1 Oscar Lenz, Timbuktu, I, p. 153. 

8 Cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 140. 

* IlinSraire de VAlgirie de la Tunisie et de Tanger, Paris, 1885. 
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in which case a male negro performs the sacrifice and the movement 
of the sacrificial animal is not taken into account. 1 It is interesting 
to compare these accounts with those of Leo Africanus, (referring to 
the same district): 

Est quoque huic oppido (Constantine) vicinum quoddam balneum 
aquae calidae, quae inter rupes fluendo diffunditur; hie maxima 
est testudinum copia quas ejus civitatis mulieres daemones dicunt 2 
et quoties contigit aliquem corripi febre, aut alio quovis morbo, 
illud mox a testudinibus profectum putant. Huic autem rei 
hujusmodi repertum est remedium: Gallinam quamdam albam 8 
mactant, et adhuc plumis vestitam in lance quadam reponunt, 
quam cereis circumcinctam ardentibus ad fontem deferunt: qua 
re a nonnulKs animadversa, mox ad fontem taciti sequuntur, ac 
gallinas inde in suam culinam conferunt. 1 

From the above description it is quite evident that the connection 
established in Islam between the sacred springs and the marabouts 
is one which, though demanded by the new belief, is still very super¬ 
ficial, The pagan usage is the most obvious point in these ceremonies, 
which the Africans carried into Islam from their old paganism. 
Gods and jinn have, it is true, everywhere been replaced by saints, 
but these are, as one of the examples shows, merely like idle specta¬ 
tors at the pagan witchcraft. Occasionally the Berber population 
altogether failed to make the change from the old god of the spring 
to a Muslim saint. The Ait Hamid, a free Sheluh tribe east of Moroc¬ 
co, annually sacrifice to the god of their river, who lives in a deep 
basin underneath a waterfall, two animals and a large dish of 
couscous, in order to avert the fatal fever. 

The most striking characteristic of these rites carried over from 
paganism is the sacrifice of chickens, which has no place in the 
pious rites of Islam and appears to be specifically African, 5 pro¬ 
bably due to foreign influences.® The Baraghwata sect, which con¬ 
tained pagan and Islamic elements, condemned the eating of chick¬ 
ens, which were neither to be killed or eaten. There half-Muslims 
gave as reason for the interdict that the cock was really the awakener 
1 Piesse, op. cit., p. 319. 

* On the importance of shells in paganism see Baudissin, Siudien zur setnit. 
Retigionsgesch, II, p. 182. 

* There are however some superstitious cures and customs which use the 
eggs of black chickens; Al-Damirf (s.v. al-dajaj), I, p. 445. 

4 Leo Africanus, Descriptio Africae, p. 217b. 

B The Maghribi instructions for treasure-hunters (Ibn Khaldtin [II, p. 283] 
also reproduced in De Sacy’s Description de I'ligypte, p. 560,1) recommends the 
slaughter of a bird and smearing a talisman with its blood. 

8 The above augurium reminds one of what is related by Hehn, Kulturp- 
flanzen und Hausthiere, p. 283. 
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to morning prayer, and therefore a sacred animal. 1 This however 

[349] W as produced by their theologians, and the food tabu shows that 
great importance must have been attached to this animal in the 
rites of paganism which the sects continued, 2 in just the same way 
as other pagan peoples in antiquity invested the animal with a 
similar character* which was preserved in superstitions and popular 
customs up to modern times. 1 The ancient Arabs are also reported as 
having the superstition—which was no doubt imported together 
with the animal itself—that he who kills a white cock will be pursued, 
together with his family and property, by misfortune. 6 How tenac¬ 
ious such ideas are appears in the fact that Gallas settled in northern 
Arabia still consider chicken as forbidden food, though they are in a 
strange country.® Even on foreign soil they remained faithful to the 
superstitions of their African homeland. 

The framework of the veneration of saints was not always needed 
to preserve elements of ancient religious traditions in Islam. Oc¬ 
casionally they were able to survive in popular belief without being 
tied up with Muslim ideas. African Islam has just shown us some 
such examples and they are not entirely confined to this area; they 
also appear in the veneration of sacred trees, which survives in 
Syria, Palestine and the Arabian desert and the importance of which 
in antiquity has been described in detail by Baudissin. 7 In the areas 
of northern Arabia crossed by Doughty, the Bedouins believe that 
some trees and bushes are manhals, i.e. places where angels and 
demons live. It is dangerous to damage such trees and bushes or to 
pick a branch of them, and terrible misfortune is predicted for 
anyone who dares to do so. The Arabs tell many stories from their 

[350] own experience in order to confirm this superstition. The sacred 
trees are hung with bits of cloth and other stuff and sick people 
pilgrimage to them in order to sacrifice a sheep or goat, and sprinkle 
the tree with their blood. The meat is cooked and distributed to 
those present, while a part of it is hung on the branches of the 
beneficial tree. Afterwards the person seeking help rests in the 

1 Cf. ZDMG, XLI, p. 53. 

1 Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 308. 

* De Gubematis, Die Thiere in der indogermanischen Myfhologie, transl. by 
Hartmann, p. 554. Other analogies to these facts, ibid., p. s6r. The significance 
of these animals in the Harranian paganism is seen from Chwolsohn's work 
(index, s.v. 'Hahn*, 'Hfihneropfer’J. Worthy of note also is Midrash Tanfc&md, 
ed. Buber Num., p. 148. 

♦ Cf. the building sacrifice of southern Slavs in Kraus, Mittheil. der an- 
thropolog. Gesell. in Wien, 1887, p. 18. 

s Al-Jalji? [al-Hayawan, II, p. 295, quoted] in al-Damiri (s.v. al-dlk), I, p. 
428, 19. 

• Doughty, Travels, II, p. 187; cf. also Kremer, Stud, zur vergl. Culturgesch., 
2nd study, p. 13. 
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belief that the angels will appear to him in dreams and issue direc¬ 
tions to him regarding his cure. But only the sick are permitted to 
sleep in the shade of these trees, a healthy person would be harmed 
by such an attempt. 1 Sachau noticed in the rocky wilderness of 
Jabal al-'Amiri south-east of Aleppo ‘a small withered thorny tree 
of about the height of a man which was festooned all over with 
coloured rags; its trunk was surrounded with heaps of stones, and 
stones and pebbles had also been placed into the branches. Such a 
tree, called za'rUr (azerole), is the praying altar of the desert. If a 
woman wishes for a child, a farmer desires rain or the cure of a 
diseased horse or camel etc., they go to the za'rur, tear a piece of 
their garments and hang it on one of the tree's thorns, or, if none 
can be spared of an already tom piece of shirt, they take a stone 
and deposit it at the foot of the za'rur or try to fix it somewhere 
among its branches.’ 2 It was in the areas on both sides of the Jordan 
in particular that veneration of sacred trees remained alive; it was 
practised here from time immemorial and called for the strict 
measures of Biblical legislation. The Rev. J. Mills 5 says: 'In no 
country are the people more awed by trees than in Palestine. There 
we meet with some sacred trees covered with bits of rags from the 
garments of pilgrims in honour of the trees. On others we meet 
similar assemblages of superstitious rags as charms. Some trees 
are the haunts of evil spirits; and, more curious still, wherever we 
meet with a cluster of young oaks, the place is generally devoted to a 
kind of being called Jacob's ‘daughters’. Abbe Barges mentions a 
lotus tree in the garden of an Arab at Jaffa which is particularly 
honoured by the inhabitants; on the branches of this tree hung [351] 
lamps and rags of many colours. The owner explained the veneration 
of this tree by saying that its seed had fallen from heaven. Therefore 
it is dedicated to the Prophet who visits the tree occasionally at 
night-time. All good Muslims honour this sacred tree. 4 The same 
phenomenon occurs in the Jolan district. Here the people usually 
honour sacred terebinths. Schumacher recounts: ‘The butmi are 
often found singly in fields shading the grave of some Muslim saint. 

In that case it is given the name of faqiri (poor) and by this pro¬ 
tected from all outrage and allowed to reach a great age. No Muslim 
would dare to break a bough or even remove the dry twigs since 
the legend says that such an act would be revenged by severe divine 
punishment. .. branches are not even bent so that God’s anger may 
not be awakened.’ 6 

1 Travels, I, p. 365. 

* Sachau, Reise in Syrien uni Mesopotamien, p. 115, 

a Nablous, p. 54. 

* Vie du cilebre marabout Cidi Abou Midien (Paris, 1884), p. 44, note. 

■ ZDPV, IX, p. 206. 
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Many variations of the tree cult in Islam could be mentioned 
here. Apart from a form of veneration which is still clearly pagan 
we have seen examples which show slight Islamic influence. 1 The 
sacred tree is associated with Muhammed or shades the grave of a 
wall? The pagan form of the tree cult could survive without Islamic 
support in the desert but in Muslim towns it had, in order to survive, 
to refer to some saint who could ensure its continuation in an 
Islamic ambience. Without such an association the pagan cult 
would presumably have soon become the victim of destruction by 
[352] force—of which we have a recorded example. In the mosque of 
Rabi' b. Khathyam in Qazwin there was a tree which the common 
people believed to be sacred; under the caliph al-Mutawakkil the 
tree was ordered to be cut down ‘so that the people would not be 
led into temptation by it.' 3 In strict Muslim surroundings therefore 
a saint had to be found to take over the veneration of the tree. 
If no grave is available it is said that the tree itself is maskun bi-wali, 
i.e. the saint dwells within the tree. 4 At a street comer in Damascus 
there is an old olive tree called Sitti Zaytun (the holy woman 
Zaytun) to which especially women make pilgrimages. A dervish 
collects offerings from the crowd and prays on behalf of the pious 
donors. 5 A linguistic process here created a woman saint. The olive 
tree became a person by the name of ‘olive tree’. The sacred tree 
became an individual; zaytun became Zaytun. Morocco has a 
‘Ndtre Dame 1’Olivier’ probably owing to the same development, in 
the shape of a huge tree personified as Lalla Gabusha, which is a 
much favoured place of pilgrimage.® Even more clearly is this 
process (concerning the same object) brought out in a male parallel 
to the holy woman Zaytun, the saint sheikh Abu Zaytun whose 
grave is in Palestine near Bet 'Ur al-Foqa. 7 In the same way Mus- 

1 Noteworthy among other data of an earlier period is the account of a great 
shady tree in Wadi al-Sirar (also Sarar) four miles from Mecca towards Mina, 
to which is attached by folk etymology the legend that under this tree— 
presumably venerated under paganism—‘the navel-strings (surra) of seventy 
prophets had been cut,'; al-Muwafta', II, p. 284, Yaqtlt, III, p. 75, cf. Khizdnat 
al-Adab, IV, p. 73. The ‘Abbasid ‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘All, Governor of Mecca 
(149).- erected a mosque at this place. The sidra mentioned above (p. 280, 
note 4) probably belongs to this group of sacred trees. 

1 Thus e.g. in North Africa (where tree cult is common, Kobelt, l.c., p. 253) • 
The trees surrounding a saint’s grave are inviolate, anyone damaging or felling 
such a tree will be overtaken by misfortune; Trumelet, Les Saints du TeU, p. 

279. 

s Al-Baladhuri, p. 322, cf. above, p. 280, note 3. 

4 Remarkable examples from Egypt are mentioned in ‘All MubSrak, IV, 
p. roo; XIII, p. 61. In one case it is an anonymous saint who dwells in the 
tree; in another it is a woman saint called ‘Khidra.’ 

6 Sprenger, Mohammad, II, p. 10. 

4 Elis£ Reclus, Geographie universelle, XI, p. 737. 

7 Quarterly Statement, 1872, p. 179. 
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lims turned a stone pillar much honoured by the inhab itants of 
Nablus into sheikh al-'Amud. The sacred object was personified by 
being brought into association with a saint of whom even those 
who venerate it can give no explanation. 1 

VIII 

The factor which Karl Hase called ‘hierarchical intention' had 
little influence on the development of the Muslim veneration of 
saints. Islamic hagiology has popular roots and always remained a 
field in which the guiding forces of religious life exercise no sus- [353] 
taming influence. Muslim theology did not concern itself with the 
legends of saints, and did not feel called upon to attempt a theolog- 
ico-critical evaluation through which in other fields the free play of 
popular fantasy might be limited. No acta sincera et selecta were col¬ 
lected and on the other hand no sancti ignoti were excluded. Never¬ 
theless this latter category of Muslim saints can be recognized; and, 
sources for these are less ample than elsewhere, 2 * their origin lies in 
causes similar to those giving rise to ‘unknown saints’ in other fields. 

From the various types of origin of the saint-concept that have so 
far been discussed it can clearly be seen that the saints in Islam are 
not necessarily historical persons of whom miraculous legends were 
told after their death. In the process of transforming pagan traditions 
there resulted names which were prefaced with the title of saint. 

Some owe their origin merely to place-names; the saint whose grave 
is pointed out at a certain spot is sometimes but the result of an 
anonymous grave having been given a name similar to its place “of 
location. In the same way as the grave of Salman al-Farisi (a his¬ 
torical person this) was put upon Mount Salmon, a number of en¬ 
tirely unhistorical saints’ names were due to the unconscious 
impulse to find personal subjects for venerated places: the place- 
name easily offered itself to the formation of the name of a saint 
which would give a meaning to the veneration of that place. 8 Thus 
at 'Akka there came into being the grave of a prophet named 'Akk, 
who is traditionally the founder of the city which harbours his bones. 4 
Popular etymology also influenced the development of saints’ 
graves. Thus Beth Gubhrih (B. Jibrin) becomes the burial place 
of a Nabi Jibrin, the prophet Gabriel. 8 Linguistic misunderstanding 
of another sort sometimes exerted influence. Al-MaqrizI, who as a 

1 Mills, Nablous, p. 33. 

1 Cf. Jablonski, Opusoula, ed. Te Water, III, pp. 407S. 

* Many examples in Quart, Statement, 1877, p. 101. 

* 'All al-HarawI’s Description dee lieux saints, transl. Ch. Schefer, p. 13 
[ed. Sourdel-Thomine, p. 23, transl. p. 58, with the notes]. 

4 Conder, Tent Works in Palestine, II, p. 149; cf. ZVS, XVIII, p. 80. 
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critical historian was unable to keep pace with the credulity of the 
people, conscientiously notes in his monograph on Egypt all tradi¬ 
tions of saints’ graves which are in the area he describes. At one 

[ 3 5 4 ] point he feels compelled to censure severely the credulity of his 
compatriots. In the description of a lane opposite the Assuan street 
he says: 1 ‘This street is also called zuqaq al-mazar, i.e. lane of the 
burial place, because the common people and ingorant men believe 
that a grave in the lane is the grave of Yahya b. ' Aqb, said to have 
been the tutor of Husayn. This claim is, however, a sheer lie and crass 
fiction, like the assertion that the grave in the Burjuwan street 
contains the worldly remains of the Imam Ja l far al-§adiq and that 
another grave is that of Abu Turab al-Nakhshabi. It is also a lie 
that the grave on the left of the exit of the Bab al-Had!d is the 
grave of the Companion Zari* al-Nawa, 2 as are other invented 
places which they, on the prompting of their satans, selected for their 
idolatrous altars, in order to glorify them.’® There is an even more 
remarkable utterance by al-Maqrizi, when in his work he comes to 
speak of the alleged tomb of Abu Turab, mentioned above. It is 
certain that Abu Turab, whose grave is pointed out here, did not 
die in Cairo since the city was founded roughly a century after his 
death, and he did in fact die in the desert where he was tom to 
pieces by wild animals. The historian gives the following information 
about this grave and its traditional connection with Abu Turab: 

This place used to be covered by sandy hills. Once, when it was 
intended to build a house there, the ruins of a mosque were found. 
In Arab manner the people called the ruin ‘Father of the sand’ 
(1 abu turab). In due course this was taken a personal name and 
thus sheikh Abu Turab and his grave came into being. Not long 
afterwards sand again covered the ruins, until they were unearthed 
again in about 790. I saw on the marble architrave of the gate 
an inscription in Kufic letters which described it as the grave of 
the Fatimid Abu Turab Haydara and which was dated 400. In 
813 certain ignorant people thought to approach Allah more 
closely by reconstructing the mosque. Therefore they collected 
much money from the people. The beautiful old mosque was 
demolished and covered with seven ells of sand until it reached 
the level of the street. On this foundation the present building 
was erected. It was reported to me that the marble tablet men¬ 
tioned above was fixed as epitaph over a tomb specially made in 

[ 355 ] the new mosque. I swear by Allah, people were led into dire 

1 Khitat, II, p. 45. 

1 There still exists a Jam! 1 Zara' al-Nawa in the Harrat al-Ghayt al-Tawil 
in Cairo; cf. 'All BashaMubarak, V, p. 3. 

* With reference to the Koran, Sura 19:84. 
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temptation by this and the other grave which is in the Burjuwan 
street and of which it is mendaciously said that it is the grave of 
Ja'far al-§adiq. These graves are like the stone altars which were 
venerated by the ancient Arabs. To these ignorant people and 
women now turn in times of need, when only Allah should be 
called upon, and they request from these graves what only 
Allah should be prayed for. Of the graves they expect release from 
debt, their daily bread, here sterile women pray for children, 
here they make their vows and offerings of oil and other gifts in 
the belief that through these they will be delivered from their 
difficulties and brought into better circumstances. 1 

Just as al-Maqrizi here reveals the history of the rise of the tomb 
of a particular saint, so 'the dates of dedication and of the first 
appearance of other graves of saints have also been preserved. 

The grave of Dhu’I-Qamayn in the district of 'Aslr (S.W. Arabia) 
was discovered towards the beginning of the fourth century; that 
is to say, at that time the legend of the world conqueror was attached 
to some nameless grave. 2 Thus the well-known grave of Moses near 
the Dead Sea first appeared in this capacity in 600 A.H. The Arabs 
count, as a prophet who preceded Muhammed, a Khalid b. Sinan 
from the tribe of the 'Abs who in the generation prior to Muhammed 
fought paganism in the Hijaz, 3 It is remarkable that it was just the 
Berbers who adopted this saint. 4 The date is noted when the Magh- 
ribi Marabout 'Abd al-Rahman al-Akhdari claimed that from the 
emplacement of a grave near Biskra in the country of Zab a strong 
light shone for three days and then spread towards the sky. He then 
declared this to be the grave of the prophet Khalid who after his 
death was laid on the back of a camel, which was left to carry 
the body of the prophet to where it was to be buried. Since this 
revelation of al-Akhdari, the mosque which includes the alleged 
grave of the prophet became one of the foremost places for pil¬ 
grimages in the district of the Zab. 5 But the grave of this prophet 
is also shown in Tebessa. 6 The inventors of graves paid no attention 
to historical likelihood—and even less the people amongst whom 
legends about such graves found an ever ready reception. Only very [ 356 ] 
rarely did Muslim historical science disturb the anachronisms and 
historical enormities of popular superstition. 7 

1 Khifat II, p. 50. The mosque of AbO Turab is now called Jami* al-Atrabi, 

'All Mubarak, IV, p. 54. 

* Jazirat al-'Arab,e d. D. H. Muller,p. 118, 8. 

* Cf., al-Damlri (s.v. al-'ayr) , II, p. 199, Wellhausen, Skizzen, IV, p. 140, 

* Yaqut, III, p. 193. 

* Voyages d'Al-'Ajdshi, transl. Berbrugger, pp. 1426. 

* Ibn Dinar’s History of Tunis , (French transl.), p. 27. 

7 An example, Yaqut, II, p. 387, 11: u>a‘l4awdrlkh ta’ba dhdlika. 
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Much as in other hagiolatries the Islamic cult of walls was accom¬ 
panied by the veneration of relics. Though this was never so im¬ 
portant in Islam as in other developed cults of saints, it is neverthe¬ 
less manifest in the popular belief of Muslims through various forms. 
The biographies of holy men often carry notes that their vestigia, 
as Muslims call the relics, 1 are specially valued. Large sums are 
spent in order to obtain them. 2 The handwriting of venerated 
persons comes into this group of articles. 3 Such things are eagerly 
bought li’l-tabarruk {see above p. 290). The followers of 'AH in parti¬ 
cular value objects belonging to members of the hallowed family. 
In the third century the Shi’ites of Qumm offered 30,000 dirhams for 
an article of clothing of an 'Alid still alive. 4 5 The adepts of §ufism 
religiously kept in the chapels of their orders the clothes (particularly 
the khirqa ) or the sajjdda 6 and other utensils left by their founder, 
almost like a document of their legitimate connection with him. 
The cult of relics appears also in low fetishistic form amongst the 
common populace. In the fourth century old women in Syria wore 
shavings of a decayed coffin which had been dug up and was said 
to be the coffin of Joseph. It was thought that splinters of this 
sacred coffin were the best protection from ophthalmia, etc.® 

[ 357 ] We cannot fail to notice that (with but a few exceptions which we 
shall discuss later) the veneration of relics as it appears in such 
examples is of an entirely private sort and is an expression of 
individual piety or superstition. The public, or, so to speak, official 
religious practice of the community, at least in the early centuries, 
does not recognize it at all and the veneration of relics is no element 
in the system of doctrinal Islam. Nevertheless we see also in this 
field of popular religion, though only in later centuries, that the 
dominant instincts of the people introduced the public recognition 
of the veneration of relics into the mosques in many parts of the 
Muslim world. Zealous theoreticians vainly condemned the bid'a, 
and, just as with the cult of saints in general, they eventually had to 
grant at least limited recognition also to this offshoot of the cult. 

1 Atkdr, in Christo-Arabic terminology the relic is called dkakhlra, Peter- 
mann, Seisen im Orient, I, p. 133. 

* Ibn al-Mulaqqin (Leiden Ms., Warner, no. 532.) fol. 190b: wa-labarratta 
al-nds bi-dtkariki fa-sharawha bi-athmdn ghaliya. 

* Cf. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 50, Ibn Khaltikan no. 68. 
ed. Wiistenfeld, I, p. 95 (sixth century)-. 

* Agh., XVIII, p. 43, above. 

5 Lane, Manners and Customs, I, p. 305. 

* Al-MuqaddasI, p. 46; ZDPV, VII, p. 227. Today the oil from the lamp 
in the Nafisa mosque is used as medicine for eye diseases, 'All Mubarak, 
V, p. 135. 
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Also in this respect Shl'ism took a different line right from the 
beginning and thanks to special historical circumstances it succeeded 
in transferring (with lasting results) some elements of its mentality, 
which culminated in the veneration of men even into so-called Sunn¬ 
ite circles. In Fatimid Cairo it was possible to make a real cult 
from Husayn’s head, which had allegedly been brought to this 
city, and the after-effect of this cult is still distinctly evident in the 
Hasanayn mosque, which was built over this relic and considered 
as especially sacred. 1 Religious ‘piety is most intensely concerned 
with the tithar of the Prophet. The assumption of supernatural 
powers which were more and more extravagantly ascribed to the 
Prophet could but lead to extraordinary valuation of his athar. 

Even the oldest of the biographical accounts of the Prophet are 
permeated by belief in the beneficial powers of everything belonging 
to him or emanating from him. 2 It is frequently reported that the 
Companions highly valued the single hairs of the Prophet which 
they were able to obtain. 3 Abu Talha is said to have been the first l 358 ! 
to possess such a treasure. 4 The hero Khalid b. al-Walid used to pin 
hairs of the Prophet to his cap when going to war, and he thought 
that their presence made him invincible.® During the Prophet's 
lifetime pieces of clothing which had been worn by him were used, 
preferably as shrouds, 6 and even Mu'awiya I is said to have let 
himself be buried in a garment which he had obtained from the 
Prophet because he ‘feared the things he had previously commit¬ 
ted’; he also ordered that hairs of the Prophet were to be put into his 
nostrils, ears and mouth: 'perhaps this will help me/ 7 It is thus not 
surprising to learn that 'Umar II kept relics of the Prophet for a 
similar purpose. 8 For all that, the use that is made of these relics 
is characteristic of the significance which was ascribed to them. 

1 Many interesting details of this cult in ‘Ali Basha Mubarak, IV, pp. 90S., 
cf. Mehren ‘Tableau gdndral des monumens religieux du Caire’ (M Manges 
asiatiques. St Petersburg, VI) pp, 309, 338. During the second half of the 
Umayyad period the grave of Husayn (as well as of Hasan) was visited at 
Damascus; see the verse by Isma l il b. Yas&r (d. no), Agh., IV, p. 123, 3 from 
below. Though al-Mutawakkil had this grave destroyed in 236 and used the 
ground as fields (al-Tabari, III, p, 140, 7, al-Mas'Qdl, VII, p. 302), we find 
that the ziyarat qabr al-flusayn was permitted in 248, Abulfeda, Annales, 

II, p. 206. [Cf. M. van Berchem, ‘La Chairedc laMosquee d'Hebron,’ Festschrift 
Sachau, pp, 298S.; G. Wiet, in Syria, IV (1924), pp. 225-7]. 

1 Cf. the passages from the hadith quoted in ZDMG, XLI, p. 46, note 3. 

5 B. Isti'dhdn, no. 41; Libas, no. 66; Waqidl-Wellhausen, p. 259. 

1 B. Wudu', no. 33. 

4 Agh., XV, p, 12. 

* B. Buyu', no. 31, cf. Jand'iz, no. 78, Tafslr, no. 115. 

7 Agh., XVI, p. 24; another account, al-Tabari, II, p. 201, Anas b. Malik 
orders that after his death a hair of the Prophet is to be laid under his tongue, 

Ibn Hajar, I, p. 139. 

s Tahdklb, p 472.. 
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Even the Prophet's relics are not taken into the mosques and kept 
in public shrines, but are considered to be some sort of amulets 
which are collected and kept for private use: li'l-labarruk. 

Apart from this entirely private character of relics, however, 
clothes and utensils belonging to the Prophet were from quite early 
on acquired for the community in order to be permanently preserved. 
This appears to be a Muslim adaptation of the ancient Arab custom 
of keeping and transmitting through inheritance objects belonging 
to their heroes. 1 The custom survived from ancient paganism into 
the times of the caliphate. First of all people kept monuments 
from the glorious time of the first conquests. The most famous 
and venerated of these was the sword $amsama, ‘the sword of 
’Amr (b. Ma'dlkarib) which never missed a stroke,’ 2 and which 
was hallowed by the memory of the victories won through it 
by the hero Khalid b. Sa'id who had taken the sword in booty. 3 

[ 359 ] The fate of this historic treasure can be traced right down to 'Abba- 
sid times. The caliph al-Mahdl bought the Samsama from its then 
owner for the sum of one thousand and eighty (dirhams) 4 5 for the 
treasury. This precious relic from the first battles of Islam was in 
231 used for the execution of the orthodox theologian Ahmad b. 
Nasr, who refused to conform to the rationalist court theology. 6 
A little later the sword became unusable; it was ruined when the 
caliph al-Wathiq wanted to have this ancient relic restored.® The 
sword of Abu Jahl also belonged to the long-kept trophies of the 
earliest period of Islam. But the thread of the authentication for 
this memorial was soon lost. In the second century two families 
competed in claiming that a sword adorned with silver in their 
respective possession was the true sword of Abu Jahl. 7 As late as the 
fourth century we still hear of the sword of the pagan hero Durayd b. 
al-§imma; it was kept by the Bistam family of the Balharith tribe in 
Hadramawt 8 and was called Dhu’I-Jamr, 'the knotted’; compare 
the Dhu’l-Fiqar of ’All. This sword, which Muhammed had carried 
off from an infidel and had given to 'All, 9 was also inherited within 
the ‘Abbasid family for a long time. 10 

1 Cf. Part I, p. 20, note 1; also Mufa4$. 16:45 regarding old swords. 

* flam., p. 397- v. 3. 

* Al-Tabari, I, p. 1997. 

* [This would be cheap; rather dinars.] 

5 Al-Tabari, III, p. 1348; here the state of the old sword at that time is also 
described. 

* AI-Baladhuri, pp. 1 igf., tells the story of the Sam$5ma in detail. 

7 Waqidi-Wellhausen. pp. 61-2. 

8 Jazirat al-'Arab, ed. D. H. Miiller, p. 189. 

* This must be distinguished from another sword of 'All’s of which the 

Rawfifid believed in the second century (al-Shaybani, K. al-Siyar, fol. 122b) 
that it had been sent down from heaven; [ii, p. 15; it is, however reported there 
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The authenticity of ah these memorials is likely to have been 
rather dubious, but the value attached to them in Arab society is 
typical of the trend of reverence in these circles. But not only 
objects of national and religious significance were considered worth 
keeping. Profane curiosities were also carefully preserved in the 
treasury. The beaker of the beautiful Qurayshite woman Umm 
Hakim, the favourite of several Umayyad princes from 'Abd al- 
'Aziz on, is an example of this. Umm Hakim was a renowned wine 
drinker 1 and her beaker despite its small artistic value achieved 
fame through its connection with her and reached the caliph’s [ 360 ] 
treasury, where it could still be seen in Abu’l-Faraj al-Isfahani’s 
time. It was round and very large, made from green glass with a 
golden handle, and weighed three ruil. Under the caliph al-Mu’tamid, 
its sale to relieve the needs of the empire was mooted. 2 It must be 
remembered that drinking circles of 'Abbasid princes attached great 
individual value to certain beakers. A son of Harun al-Rashld 
owned a crystal beaker 3 which he liked so much that he made it his 
namesake and called it Muhammad. When at a drinking bout this 
beaker was broken the owner considered this to be an omen of the 
fall of the 'Abbasid dynasty. 4 The beakers also offered opportunity 
for promoting artistic sense and endeavour, which show great change 
from the simplicity of old times. 5 Abu Nuwas in one of his drinking 
songs tells of a beaker on which was worked a likeness of the Persian 
king: 

If this Kisra, son of Sasan vyere to be animated again, verily, 

he would choose me for a drinking companion; 6 

in another song he describes the beaker: 


1 Her drinking was almost proverbial Agh., XIII, p. 8i, 7 from below; 
Uammad 'Ajrad (beginning of ’Abbasid period) in a wine poem; '(we drink) 
from a Khosroan vessel, a sip from which is worth two of Umm Hakim's.' 

* Agh., XV, pp. 50-r. 

* A beaker of crystal ( billawr ) 'glittering like a star’ was given to the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil by one of his favourite women as a nawrXz present, Agh,, XXI, 
pp, 183, 16; 184, 4. 

* Ibid, IV, p. 389. 

5 Dhdtu asirratin (striped) is said of the beaker in old times, 'Antara 21:44 
(Mu'all., v. 38); cf. the epithet of the cloud, Imrlq., 50:9. 

* Al-Mubarrad, p. 515. 


that the Rawafid said of Dhu’l-Fiqar that it fell down from heaven; more¬ 
over, the passage seems to belong to the commentator rather than the second 
century author.] cf. RHR, XIX, p. 361. 

10 Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der alien Araber. p, 152; [cf. also below, p. 329]. 
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the bottom of which shows Kirsa and on the sides are buffalo 

pursued by riders with bows in their hands. 1 

The decoration of beakers, at the very time when these poems 
were composed, was a feature of artistic production in 'Iraq. A 
certain Hamdan, a glass-grinder in Basra in the second century, is 
mentioned by name as buried with this art and we are told that he 
incised a flying bird on one of the beakers. 2 It was probably the 
influence of Persian art which was felt here, since they cultivated 
1351 ] this kind of decoration—they represented for instance on beakers 
Bahram Gur seated on a camel. 3 Amongst the remarkable things 
preserved in the caliph’s treasury should be mentioned a big ruby 
set in a ring. This was said to have come from the treasury of the 
Persian kings and to have been acquired by Harun al-Rashid. It 
was called Jaball and many miracles and superstitious details 
are told of it. It vanished in the days of the caliph al-Muqtadir, 4 
under whose rule many valuables in the caliphal treasury were 
squandered. 5 

If these objects were kept because of their historical and artistic 
value it is obvious that minds turned to religious memories also 
sought for memorial which would recall the founder of the religion. 
'Umar II was given a vessel before his accession of which it was 
said that the Prophet had drunk from it. 6 Al-Mutawakkil obtained 
a spear of the Prophet which was given to al-Zubayr b. al-'Awamm 
by the Ethiopian king, and was ceded by Zubayr to the Prophet. 7 
We have already mentioned (above, p. 61) that the staff and mantle 
of the Prophet were preserved as insignia of rule. But not only 
specifically Muslim relics were collected and preserved; Muslim 
society shows an interest in objects which had belonged to venerated 
persons from pre-Islamic sacred history and objects connected with 
the stories of the old prophets. In Mecca—we do not know at what 
period—the miraculous staff of Moses was kept as a sacred relic as 
well as the horn of the ram which served Ibrahim as a vicarious 
sacrifice. Both these sacred treasures were covered with gold 
and mounted with precious stones. The Qarmatians plundered these 
treasures in the sack of the city in 3x7 and they have not been seen 


1 Cf. Dozy. Gloss. Bayan, II, p. 27, note. The use of such points in his poetry 
is considered in the eyes of Arabic critics as a special merit of Aba Nuwas 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Matkal al-Sa'ir, pp. iSgff. 

* Ash., Ill, p. 27. 

* Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadanf, p. 178,15. 

* Al-Mas'Qdi, VII, p. 376. 

* Al-Fakhrl, p. 305. 

* Tahdhlb, p. 464. 

’ Al-Tabari, III, p. 1437. ZDMG, XXXVIII, p. 385. 
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since. 1 To regain them was not so important for orthodox Muslims 
as was the restitution of the black stone. 

Much unconscious self-deception and conscious fraud were t 362 ! 
attached to the ever increasing veneration of the pious populace for 
the relics of the Prophet. The more the existence of such mementoes 
was valued, the more frequently they tended to appear. The vizier 
Taj al-Dln ibn Hinna (d. 707) bought from the family Banu Ibrahim 
of Yanbu' a whole collection of such relics for 100,000 dirhams and 
built for them the Ribat Dayr al-Tin south of Cairo, for the use and 
benefit of pilgrims. 2 In the eighth century various objects were 
shown there which the Prophet had used: a piece of his bowl, the 
pincette which he used when painting his eyelashes, the awl which 
he used for putting on his sandals, etc. 3 In later times these relics 
appear to be confined to ‘one piece of wood and another of iron' 
which are objects of veneration in the still extant ‘ribat of relics’ 

(r. al-athar) (Yatabarrak al-nds bihd wa-ya'taqiduna al-naf' bihd, says 
'All Basha Mubarak). 4 How much of fraud was associated with 
such relics is seen from a characteristic anecdote in Barhebraeus’s 
Amusing Stories . 5 * In the seventh century, swindling with relics was 
one of the favourite tricks of the jugglers' companies which we have 
already met with (p. 155) as Banu Sasan.® The populace up to mod¬ 
em times accepted every news of the discovery of relics without 
much scepticism-and they were pleased to have their longing for 
local sanctuaries satisfied in this way. This can be seen from the 
account of al-Jabarti (under the year 1203) about the relics of the 
Prophet which were at that time suddenly discovered in the mauso¬ 
leum of the sultan al-Ghurf. Three objects are particularly open to 
such fraud, because it is in the nature of things that there could be 
numerous specimens of them: shoes, handwriting and hairs of the 
Prophet. 

In the fourth century we hear of an authentic shoe of the Prophet's 
preserved by the imam of the mosque at Hebron. 7 A certain Ahmad 
b. 'Uthman in Egypt (d. 625), who was a descendant in the twelfth ^ 363 ^ 
generation of the Companion Sulayman AbG’l-Hadld, owned a shoe 

1 De Goeje, Mimoires sur tes Carmathes du Bahrain et les Falimides, 2nd ed. 
p. 107. 

* The place is also called ‘Ma’shOq,’ Fawat al-Wafayat, II, p. 191 (ed. in the 
year 1283; in the ed. used here, II, p. 153 erroneously: ‘Ma'shflf’); by this is 
meant the Bustan al-Ma'shdq (near the Birkat al-Habash) belonging to the 
vizier next to which the Ribat of relics was built. 

3 Ibn Battuta, I, p. 95, cf. Trumelet Les Saints du Tell, p. 196, where Dayr 
al-Tin is placed in the Hijaz. 

1 Al-Khitat al-Jadlda, VI, p. 32; cf. XI, p. 71. 

* ZDMG, XL, pp. 413, 426. 

* Al-Jawbarl's ‘Secrets Revealed,' ZDMG, XX, p. 493. 

1 Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadanl, pp. ioi, 18. 
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of the Prophet which had allegedly been in his family for centuries 
and which was, as its owner claimed, originally acquired by his 
ancestor Sulayman. This Ahmad died without leaving any heirs 
and the Egyptian prince al-Malik al-Ashraf b. al-'Adil confiscated 
his property, including this relic, in favour of the Ashrafi academy at 
Damascus which bears his name. 1 * * The existence of this relic is 
reported during the succeeding centuries by several historians, such 
as al-Dhahabl (d. 748) and Qutb al-Din al-Halabl (d. 735) a . Another 
shoe of the Prophet is traced back to Isma '3 al-Makhzuml, who is 
said to have obtained it from his grandmother Umm Kulthum, 
the daughter of Abu Bakr. From this shoe derive those pictures 
which were put into circulation especially in the Maghrib, after an 
authentic pattern discovered in Fez.® This relic is also the subject 
of literary description 4 5 which was considered very necessary, since, 
if it was impossible to acquire the original, people liked at least to 
have a reproduction of the na'l in drawing, in order to partake 
through this pictorial surrogate in the blessing attributed to this 
relic by popular belief: it protected one’s house from fire, caravans 
from hostile attack, ships from disaster at sea and property from loss. 6 

It can be imagined that autographs of the Prophet were much 
sought after. Such documents were often kept in families whose 
ancestors had been their recipients.® In the fourth century the tribe 
of the B. 'Uqaysh still owned a letter which the Prophet is said to 
have addressed to their ancestors. 7 A document in which the Prophet 
gives some Syrian places to Tamlm al-Darl was kept in the family of 
Tamim until the caliph al-Mustanjid acquired it and put it into the 
[ 364 ] state archives at Baghdad. 8 In al-Ma’mun’s time Sa'Id b. Ziyad 
possessed an autograph of the Prophet which the caliph held to his 
eye with signs of deep emotion. 9 The letter of the Prophet to Herac- 
lius was, according to Muslim accounts from the sixth century, kept 
by the Christian king Alfonso of Spain. 10 A large number of these 

1 For another version, after al-Nuwayrl, about the appearance of this 
relic see in Dozy, Dictionnaire ditailli des noms des vetements chez les Ardbes, 
pp. 42iff., where there are also other details on na'l al-nabl. 

1 Ibn Uajar, II, p. 254. 

• Cf. Catalogue d’une bibliothique privfa d El-Medina, C. Landberg, no. 178, 
P- 47- 

4 Al-Maqqari, I, p. 908; Cairo Catalogue I, p. 263. 

5 Reinaud, Mowumens ardbes persons et lures du Cabinet de M. le Due de 
Blacas, II, p. 32r. 

* Cf. above p. 58 note 1; and now also Wellhausen, Skizzen, IV, p. 91. 

7 Ibn Durayd, p. 113. 

* Wiistenfeld, Register zu den ayah. Stammtafetn, p. 442, 

• Al-Tabari, III, p. 1143. 

10 Al-Suhayli, [al-Rawdal-Unuf, Cairo 1332, ii, p. 321,quoted] inal-Maqqari, 
I, p. 684. [Cf. for further references M. Hamidullah, in Ardbica, 1955, pp. 97- 
rro]. 
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autographs, of the Prophet as well as of the first caliphs 1 * 3 —the 
many ‘Korans of 'Uthman’ in the East and West 2 * also belong to this 
group—are still at present shown at various Muslim places. There 
were never many scruples about manufacturing relics or replacing 
lost relics with new ones. Much as the sacred tooth of the Buddha 
(Dalada) which the Portuguese destroyed in 1560 soon reappeared 
as the national palladium of the Ceylonese; 3 the khirqa-i-sharif 1 
is shown on the fifteenth Ramadan at Istanbul today, though even 
Muslim historians reported this relic (which was preserved in the 
treasury in Baghdad) as having been destroyed by the Tartars in 
656. 6 Other lost holy relics were replaced with equal ease. It is for 
example expressly attested when and by what accident the sword 
of 'All, Dhu’l-Fiqar (see above p. 324) was lost.* Nevertheless the 
Fatimids girded themselves with this same sword in North Africa 
in the fourth century and this was the sword shown to the warriors 
by Isma'il al-Mansur in order to fire them with enthusiasm in the 
battle against the rebel Abu Yazld. 7 

The relic most eagerly sought after is hair from the head or beard 
of Muhammed. Imitating the examples handed down from early 
times pious men have always been fond of wearing such relics as [ 365 ] 
amulets or have asked for them to be put into their graves. 8 C unnin g 
speculators did not hesitate to profit from superstitions. 'Abd al- 

1 Berlin, in JA., 1854, II, pp. 4820., [letter to the Muqawqis; for this and other 
similar ‘originals’ of letters by the Prophet cf. M. Hamidullah, Le Prophite de 
VIslam, Paris 1959, I, pp. 204-7, 212-6, 253-7, where their authenticity is 
defended!] cf. letters of Muhammed and 'All published by the ParsI Sohrabji 
Jamsetji, Bombay, 1851. 

* On the various Korans in Syria and Egypt said to have belonged to 
'Uthman see 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusf, fol. 25a. On the Andalusian copy in 
Cordova which was brought to Morocco by the Almohad prince 'Abd al- 
Mu’min and transferred to Tlemfen after the fall of the Almohad dynasty, see 
Bargfes, Tlemfen, pp. 379-83; other data in Ibn Khaldtn, Histoire des Berbers, 

II, p. 1x6, 316, Qartas, p. 265. On a Koran of 'Uthman in Constantinople see 
Jahn, preface to Ibn Ya'Ish, p. 15. [For pretended copies belonging to 'Uthman 
cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, p. 274; Noldeke, Gesch. des Qor., 2nd ed.. Ill, p. 8.] 

s Annales du Musie Guimet, VII, pp. 4562. 

* A mantle of the Prophet was shown in Ayla (on the Red Sea) in Yaqht’s 
time, Yaqtlt, I, p. 423, 4. 

1 Cf. Aug, Muller, Der Islam im Morgen* und Abendlande, I, p. 161 [cf. El, 
s.v. 'Khirka-i Sharif’]. 

« Al-Tabari, III, p. 247. 

7 JA., 1852, II, p. 481 [=Ibn Hamddu’s History of the Fatimids, ed. Von- 
ddezheyden, p. 24. Dhtt'l-Fiqar is often mentioned in the chronicle to be 
published by the editor in a volume Chronicles of the Fatimids of North Africa, 
see index.] This project was not completed. 

8 Al-Kutubi, Fawdt al-Wafaydt, I, p. 105; Ja'far b, Khinzaba, vizier of 
Kaf hr al-Ikhshidi in Egypt, obtained three hairs ‘bi-mal 'apim\ kept them in a 
valuable container and ordered that after his death his body was to be brought 
to Medina and the three hairs placed in his mouth. 
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GhanI al-Nabulus! in his book of travel gives details of the forms 
of this cult in later centuries. On his pilgrimage he met in Medina 
a learned Indian Muslim called Ghulam Muhammad. The author 
relates: 

This man told me that people in Indian lands own many hairs 
of the Prophet; some have one single hair, others two to twenty. 
Whoever wishes full of reverence to see these relics is shown them . 
This Ghulam Muhammed told me that one of the pious Indians 
publicly displayed such relics annually on the ninth day of the 
month Rabi' al-Awwal. On that occasion many men, scholar 
and pious people gather together, pray for the Prophet and per¬ 
form the religious and mystical exercises. He also told me that 
the hairs sometimes move of their own accord and that they grow 
and increase on their own, so that one hair may give rise to many 
other new ones. All this—says the traveller—is no miracle since 
the blessed Prophet has a great and divine life which is effective in 
all his noble parts. A historian tells that the prince Nut al-Dln 
had a few hairs of the Prophet in his treasury. When the prince 
was approaching his death he ordered that the sacred relics be 
placed upon his eyes, where they are in his grave to this day. He 
(the historian quoted) also says that everyone who visits the 
grave of this prince must combine with his visit the intention 
to benefit by the blessing conferred by the sacred relics kept in the 
grave. This grave is with us in Damascus in the college which the 
prince had built. 1 

It is well known that one of the arguments for the legality of the 
caliphate of the non-Qurayshite sultans of Constantinople produced 
by its defenders 2 is that they own the sacred relics of Islam Apart 
from the khirqa-i-sharif just mentioned and 'Umar's sword pre¬ 
served in the Ayyub mosque, the hairs of the Prophet’s beard belong 
to these relics. The quantity of these relics appears to be large 
considering that the sultan was able to hand out some to other 
cities as well. On the occasion of the building of the Hamidiyya 
mosque, which the sultan now reigning had erected at Samsun, we 
[ 366 ] learn from a Muslim newspaper that the sultan sent on a special 
ship to Samsun, apart from a number of copies of the Koran, 
‘hairs which belonged to the beard of the prince of the two existences 
and of the mercy of the world. There this gift of the caliph was 
received with extreme veneration. The cannons were fired from the 
citadel in honour of the hairs of the noble Prophet; the sharlfs and 

1 ’Abd al-Ghanl al-Nabulusi, fol. 344a. 

1 Cf. W. S. Blunt, The Future of Islam {London, 1882), p. 66. 
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'ulama’ carried the treasure into the mosque.’ 1 From this we see 
how in the course of time the veneration of relics in Islam underwent 
a considerable change. Objects of individual piety, from the owner¬ 
ship of which the pious believer hoped to obtain blessings, became 
articles of public display, they were introduced into the mosque 
and thereby became part of the general religion. 

The more the industry connected with the sha'arat al-nabi is on 
the increase in recent times, the more are strictly thinking Muslims 
protesting against this superstition in the name of Islamic mono¬ 
theism. Amongst these protestations we find an energetic declaration 
(dated 1292) by the Medinian theologian sheikh Amin, who is well- 
known because of his personal attendance at the Sixth Congress of 
Orientalists in Leiden. 2 The sheikh thinks that the trade in the 
hairs of the Prophet ‘in Indian and Turkish lands’ belongs to the 
category of falsifications against which the Prophet pronounced the 
warning quoted above, p. 127. If true relics were found they ought 
in accordance with the sunna to be buried, not made subject of 
public veneration. 

The report of 'Abd al-Ghani showed that the mischief done with 
relics blossomed especially in India and here the change from the 
veneration of relics as a manifestation of piety into a real cult of 
them is most marked. 3 This is due to the peculiar character of Indian 
Islam, Here Islam is forced to compete with the native veneration 
of relics and could not avoid adopting some of the indigenous con- [ 367 ] 
cepts in this field also. Typical of the nature of this process is the 
fact that Buddhist relics could simply be changed into those of 
'All. 1 In India veneration of relics of all sorts, as for example of the 
footprints of the Prophet, 5 etc., found its way into the public cult 

1 Al-I'lam bi'Ulum al-Islam (year 1304, no. 154, c.3); the sultan has since 
sent by a special emissary a similar gift to the town of Halab (December, 1889}. 

1 Cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Het Leidsche Orientalistencongres. Indrukken van 
een arabisch congreslid (Leiden, i883),pp. 4S. [Verspretde Cesckr., VI, pp.245fi.]. 

3 For Qadam-i-Rasnl and Athar-i-Sharif in India, cf. Sell, Faith of Islam, 
p. 245. 

4 Annales du Muste Guimel, VII, p. 434. 

s In Egypt also many of these are shown. In the mosque of Sultan Qait Bey 
'deux pierres noires qui portent 1'empreinte d'une main et d’un pied’, Mehren, 

Revue des monumens funeraires etc., p. 533, cf. ‘All Mubarak, IX, p. 62. Burton 
says that popular belief in a footprint ( athar) near Cairo arose through a 
popular etymology from Athor (The Land of Midian, II, p. 83, note). On the 
footprints of Muhammed in various parts of Islam see Reinaud, Monumens, 
etc., II, p. 322; ZDPV XII, p. 284 (the village al-Qadem south of Damascus). 
Theologians debate the admissibility of this popular belief, which is rejected 
by stricter elements, see Ahlwardt, Berlin Catalogue II, pp. 6i6ff., nos. 2595-7. 

On 'veneration of footprints' see Academy, 1886, Sept. 4IL This cult is com¬ 
monly found among barbaric peoples, see Stanley Through Darkest Africa 
(Germ, transl.), I, p. 380 (Uganda); Girard de Rialle, La Mythologie comparie, 

I, p. 197 (Bechuana), 
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of the mosque. 1 One of the richest treasuries of such precious objects 
is the Padishah! mosque at Lahore. I have in front of me a printed 
booklet with the title List of the sacred relics kept in the Lahore Fort 
together with a brief history of the same, by Faquir Saiyad Jamal al- 
Din (Lahore, Civil and Military Gazette Press, 1877, 7 pp.). This 
booklet contains a catalogue of the relics kept in the mosque at 
Lahore, seven of which belong to the Prophet himself, three are 
traced to 'All, including a sipara of the Koran written by 'All 
himself, two items are ‘tilings belonging to the Lady of Paradise, 
the daughter of the Prophet/ five belong to the Imam al-Husayn, 
three to Ghawth al-A‘zam (evidently ‘Abd al-Qadir Gxlani); there 
follow eight items called ‘miscellaneous’ of which a tooth of Uways 
al-Qarani (cf., above p. 140) is probably the greatest oddity. These 
sacred treasures, which are said to have been partly taken from the 
caliphal city by Timur during the siege of Damascus in 1401 and 
partly given to him as presents by the emissaries of the defeated 
sultan Yildirim Bayazid, were taken to India by Timur's great 
descendant Babur. After the fall of the Mogul dynasty these relics 
came by sale into private ownership until they were bought in 1804 
by the father of the famous prince Ranjit Singh who, though a 
[ 368 ] member of the Sikh sect, held the relics in great respect. After the 
events of 1857 the treasure came into the possession of the British, 
who entrusted them to the mosque at Lahore. Many Muslims from 
India and other provinces of Islam make pilgrimages to these 
sacred objects. Popular belief confirmed the genuineness of the relics 
by the miraculous tale according to which, during a fire near the 
mosque, the sacred building was spared from danger (otherwise 
inevitable) because of the presence of these treasures. Thus India 
is a good market for relics of all kinds. On the occasion of the tour 
of the British viceroy in 1873 he was presented, amongst many other 
precious gifts, with a shirt of Muhammed. This shirt was acquired 
by a general (Tytler) during the siege of Delhi and his widow sold 
the curiosity in Calcutta, where ten thousand rupees were paid 
for it. Oddly enough this shirt of the Prophet is decorated with a 
large number of verses from the Koran. 2 

x 

Nothing could demonstrate the power of the ijmd' within Islamic 
religion so clearly as the veneration of saints. A cultic trend in 
direct opposition to the cardinal doctrines of Islam here succeeded 
in gaining a recognized position in normal, orthodox belief through 
the force of popular opinion. The theologians had nothing to do 

1 Garcin de Tassy, Memoirs etc., p. 14. 

2 The Oriental , I, no. 5 (1873), p. 624. 
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but look for arguments in favour of their enforced acquiescence in 
popular belief. The strict followers of the sunna did, of course, 
continue to oppose the excesses of the cult of saints, which ran 
counter to monotheism. But it is remarkable that they did not 
raise their voice against the idea of saints who can work miracles 
but only pilgrimages to their graves, the sacrifices and votive 
gifts offered to them and the prayers made on these occasions. The 
Wahhabite movement against this cult has its roots in the demon¬ 
strations of the strict adherents of the sunna as attested in previous 
centuries. Al-Maqrizi’s protests against the cult of the graves of 
saints (see above, pp. 320-1), which is still today earnestly opposed by 
some members of the orthodox camp, 1 only echo the views of the t 369 3 
faithful followers of the sunna in centuries past. 2 These people 
were on the alert to reject all forms which might endanger the purity 
of the original teachings of ancient Islam. Just as they were unable 
to reconcile themselves to a rationalistic sublimation of the personal 
God of the Koran, 3 so they fought all practical shirk. They com¬ 
mented even on the veneration of the ‘black stone' at Mecca. They 
credit ‘Umar I with the following speech addressed to the sacred 
stone: ‘I well know that you are but a stone that cannot do good 
or harm—thus the Koran usually characterizes idols—and if I had 
not seen that the Prophet kissed you, I would certainly never kiss 
you.' 4 These circles also spread hadlth sayings in which a curse is 
pronounced upon all those who use graves as places of prayer. 5 
At various times opposition is shown to the developing cult of 
graves and inanimate sanctuaries, a latent tendency which, as is 
known, came violently to the surface during the last century in 
the Wahhabism of Arabia and India and in parallel movements in 
North Africa. 6 Gradually the veneration of the black stone increased; 

1 A remarkable epigram by a poet of the beginning of the last century, 
which identifies the cult of graves as idolatry, in al-Jabartl, 'Aja'ib al-Athar 
fi’l-Tardjim xva’l-Akhbdr, under the year 1214. 

1 Ibn al-Athir, VIII, p. 107; cf. a polemic writing against the misuses of the 
ziydrat, Houtsma, Cat. Brill, 1889, p. 158, no. 399. 

* Cf. ZDMG, XLI, p, 60. 

* Al-Muwatta’, II, p. 211, Muslim, II, pp. 225-26, al-Darimi, p, 238: Abfi 
DawtSd, I, p. 187; al-NasaT, I, p. 264. Later elaborations of this story make 
' Umar weep and credits a mystical reply to 'All who was present, explaining, 
the significance of the black stone, al-Ghazall, Ikyd', I, p. 231. 

* See the passages in Part I, p. 232, note 5; also B. Jand’iz, nos. 62, 96, 

Libds no. 19, cf. above p. 208. In other versions: al-Nas3.T, I, p. 183, al-Tir- 
midhi, I, p.66. In al-Baghawi, Ma^dblh al-Sunna, I, p. 37, this use of graves as 
places of worship is described in greater detail by stressing that lamps are 
lighted by the graves ( al-muttakhidhina 'alaykd al-masajid wa’l-suruj). 

* The founder of the Senhsi order in North Africa originally intended to 
abolish the veneration of dead saints; Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungen in 
Nordund Central-Africa, I, p. 193. 
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people were no longer satisfied with kissing it but prostrated them¬ 
selves before it as they did before God, and they even considered 

[ 370 ] this as a sunna. 1 Such circumstances not only roused the displeasure 
of free-thinkers like Abu V Ala’ al-Ma'arr! 2 but even caused doubts 
in the minds of the puritans of the old school. Occasional accounts 
show that these puritan circles attempted to protest against these 
practices despit e the ijma' for the cult of stones and graves. 

In 414 A.H. the pilgrims who had forgathered at Mecca were 
witnesses of an exciting scene. A heretic—as an orthodox historian 
brands this fanatic—after the end of the public prayers ran towards 
the sacred stone, carrying a club in one hand and a sword in the 
other. Approaching the stone under the pretext of kissing it he 
began to belabour it, crying out: ‘How long will you persist in 
worshipping stones and men, in calling to Muhammed and ‘All? 
Let no man dare restrain me or I will destroy this whole house.' 
This led to a great uproar in the crowd and the poor zealot was 
arrested and condemned to death 3 together with all those who had 
dared to take his side, for no other reason than that he had drawn 
the consequence of the teaching which four centuries before a 
citizen of the town had preached surrounded by similar dangers, on 
the very spot where he became the victim of blind popular rage. As 
late as the eighth century the old Hanbalite opposition against the 
cult of graves revives in the person of one of its most important 
exponents, Taqi al-Din ibn al-Taymiyya, who considers it forbidden 
to invoke the Prophet for help in need and to make pilgrimages to 
his grave at Medina. 1 

This shows that Wahhabism had its forerunners and that it only 
expressed in a corporate way what was also earlier the inner con¬ 
viction of old traditional Muslims. From this point of view it would 
be of great interest for the cultural and religious history of Islam 
to collect all pre-Wahhabi manifestations of a monotheistic reaction 
in Islam against pagan survivals which it inherited from paganism 
or which infiltrated from outside, and to relate these manifestations 
to the surroundings which gave them rise. Apart from the older 

[ 371 ] manifestations just mentioned it would be possible to list one which 
can probably be counted the latest: the scene which took place six 

1 Cf. al-Sha'rani, Milan, II, p. 51. 

1 Kremer, Vber die philosophischen Gedichte des Abd-l-’Aid’. p. 104, 6-8 
[. Luzumiyyat, Cairo, 1891, II, p. 353, 6-8]. 

8 Chron. Mekka, II, p. 250. De Goeje, Memoires sur les Carmathes, 2nd ed., 
p. 196, thinks that there is a connection with the contempt shown to the 
black stone by the Qarmatians; but the simultaneous protest against the 
invocation of 'All shows that the protest was not determined by Qarmatian 

4 See Z&hiriten, p. 189 [H. Laoust, Esseci Sur les doctrines societies et politiqes 
de Takl-d-Din Ahmed b. Taimlya, Cairo. 1939, pp. 30, 334, 353]. 
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decades before the beginning of the Wahhabite movement in 1711 
in the Mu’ayyad mosque at Cairo. One evening in Ramadan the 
catechism of Birgewi was being interpreted when a youth—he is 
called a RumI—ascended the pulpit and preached passionately 
against the ever increasing cult of saints and graves, branding this 
degenerate form of Islamic worship as idolatry. He said; ‘Who has 
seen the hidden tablet of fate? Not even the Prophet himself. All 
these graves of saints must be destroyed, those who kiss the coffins 
are infidels, the convents of the Mewlewi and Bektashi must be 
demolished, the dervishes should study rather than dance.’ The 
zealous youth, who interpreted the fatwa issued against him in a 
derisive manner and who repeated his provocative speeches for 
several evenings, disappeared mysteriously from Cairo { wa'l-wd'im 
farm wa-qila qutil —says Hasan al-Hijazi about this event in his 
doggerel verses, see above, p. 262). The ' ulama’ do not cease to 
decorate the graves of their faints and to confirm the people in 
t heir belief in this nonsense. 1 

The isolated voices of opposition which we have met so far were 
attempts by traditionalists to fight a development of Islamic relig¬ 
ious practice which was rooted in the collective consciousness of 
Muslim believers 2 as if it were a bid'a. They protested against an 
attribute of Islamic cult which grew out of the veneration of saints: 
the veneration of graves of pious people and saints. This met with 
little success in Muslim orthodoxy. From very early times a very 
serious effort was made to find for the veneration of graves a basis 
in the sunna 3 * 5 and it was not possible to list the ziyarat al-qubur 
as a bid'a.* The power of this religious manifestation is seen from 
the fact that even the philosopher Ibn Sina® in the fourth century [ 372 ] 
felt called upon, in view of the general tendency of ascribing curative 

1 Hammcr-Furgstall, Gesch. des osntan. Reiches, IV, p. 120. The same event 

is related in detail by al-Jabartl, from the year 1123, Merveilles biographiques 
el historiques, I, pp. 116-20 [Arabic text I, pp. 48-50], ‘All Basha MubSrak, 
al-Kkifatal-Jadlda, V, p. 130. 

1 Cf. also the proverb in Socin, Arabische Sprichworter und Redensarten 

(Tubingen, 1878), p. 41, no. 565. 

5 Here belong hadlths produced as arguments again the passages quoted 
above, p. 333, note 5; Muhammed is made to retract all those warnings and 
to allow, and even recommend pilgrimages to graves. Cf. a collection of such 
sayings in de Sacy’s Hariri commentary* p. 121. 

* It is remarkable e.g. that al-'Abdari, who fights every bid'a that he can 
ferret out, recommends the visiting of graves warmly, since the pious dead 
are intercessors {al-wasita) between God and his creatures,’ al-Madkhal, I, 
p. 212; II, p. 17; cf. also III, p. 105 (Ziydra travels). 

B He wrote a letter to Aba Sa'id b. Abi’l-Khayr about the visiting of graves, 

Ms. of the Bodleian, no. 980 (6). 

[A.F. de Mehren, Traites mystiques d’Abou AH . . . b. Sina, Leiden, 1894, pp. 

25. 34-8]- 
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effects to the pious visiting of graves, to find a psychological formu¬ 
lation for this superstition, and in this way to furnish a philosophi¬ 
cal basis for the acceptance of the ziydrdt . 1 

Though such unsuccessful protests against the cult of graves are 
occasionally heard in orthodox circles, we can, on the other hand, 
make the observation that they do not touch at all the belief itself 
in the existence of privileged men, awliya’, and in their power to 
help in need those who invoke them, and in their ability to perform 
miracles. This belief had too long been established in the conscience 
of the confessors of Islam, and the veneration of awliya' was sup¬ 
ported by Sura io ;63 and in the well-known hadith (which was, 
however, found deficient by some critics) 2 where God himself is 
made to say: 'He who appears hostile against a wall, on him I 
declare war,’ 3 or ‘he has openly declared war upon Allah.’ 4 Such 
sayings are intended to give support to the respect for such saints 
and their exceptional position in Muslim society and, as we have 
seen before in an example (p. 310), were meant to discourage opposi¬ 
tion to the veneration of graves. Therefore orthodox believers in the 
sunna dared not doubt the miraculous gifts of these elect of God. 
They went so far as to assert that the extent of the saints’ miraculous 
deeds differed in no way from those of the prophets and emissaries 
of God, 5 and, in order to keep up a distinction indispensable for 
dogmatic reasons, it was thought sufficient to introduce a terminolo- 
[ 373 ] gical subtlety which theoretically distinguished the miracles of the 
saints from those of the prophets, but which did nothing to alter 
the essence of the matter. 

Muslims are very particular about not describing the miracles of 
the awliya ’ by the words aya or mu'jiza, which are reserved ex¬ 
clusively for the miracles performed, by the prophets sent by God, 
in order to prove the truth of their mission. In distinction, saints’ 
miracles are called karamat, i.e. mercies.® This expression shows 
some Christian influence: it is easy to recognize in it the irpo^riKa. 
XaplcrpaTa. ‘It is certain that the prophets work signs (dyaf) and 
that the awliya’ perform karamat. But the miraculous signs which 
are said in traditional reports to have occurred in favour of God’s 
enemies, such as Iblis, Fir l awn and al-Dajjal, are called neither 

1 See Mehren, ‘Vue thfesophique d’Avicenno’ (Offprint from Mttsdon, 
Louvain, 1886 [pp. 605-6]), p. 14. of the offprint. 

1 In the isndd several suspect informers occur; al-Qasfallani, IX, p. 320. 

■ B. Riqdq, no. 38: man 'add ll waliyyan fa-qad adhantuhu bi'l-barbi. 

* Ibn Maja, p. 296: fa-qad baraza'lldha bi' l-muikdyabati. SuyCi^L wrote a 
treatise on these badiths, Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 139, no. 1417 [GAL II, 
p. 188, SII, p. 185 (no. 77)]. 

* Dispul. relig. Mohammed., p. 147, top. 

* Tn North Africa also baraka, particularly of inherited magical power which 
is possessed by selected families, Trumelet, Les Saints du Tell, I, p. 1 55. 
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dydt nor kardmat but serve merely the advancement of their needs 
{qada hajatihim) since God also looks after the needs of His enemies 
in order to punish them and to push them gradually into perdition 
(i istidrajan lahum ) 1 so that they increase in obstinacy and unfaith¬ 
fulness.' 2 

But nevertheless the belief in the miraculous powers of the saints 
met with some resistance in Islam. The rationalistic school led by the 
Mu'tazilites 3 and other free-thinkers 4 expressed their rejection of 
this belief. Thus this is not a case of the followers of the sunna 
protesting against the bid'a but rather of the defenders of reason 
attacking superstition. Of the Mu'tazilites, especially the teacher of 
al-Ash'ari, al-Jubba’l (d. 303) and his son AbQ Hashim (d. 321) [ 374 ] 
fought the doctrine of kardmat. They sought to make up for this 
curtailment of miracles dear to the masses by raising the status of 
the prophets to that of infallible men. 5 Yet the Mu'tazilite school 
were not unanimous about this question and Mu'tazilites could be 
named who admitted the kardmat al-awliya . 6 The rationalist trend is 
represented in exegesis by al-Zamakhshari in his commentary to 
Sura 72:26, 27: ‘He acquaints with His secrets none but those who 
please Him as emissaries.’ Thus in his view a share in the knowledge 
of divine secrets would be confined to prophets sent by God. 7 

The middle-road theology of the Ash'antes, who aimed at re¬ 
conciling orthodox traditional and popular beliefs with the rational¬ 
ism of the Mu'tazilites and who from the sixth century onwards 
had succeeded in asserting theirs as the only valid form of orthodox 
belief, also admitted the belief in miracles performed by saints. 8 
This same mediating theology also lent itself to making credible the 

1 For the concept of istidrdj see Mafatih al-Ghayb, V, pp. 683, 69iff.; Sara 

6:44 is connected with it. AI-Damirl (s.v. al-darraj), I, p. 418. In this connection 
we may refer to the Talmudic opinion that evil-doers are rewarded with luck 
and success in this world: kede le Jordan ule-horishdn lammadrega haitakhtOnS, 

'in order to drive and force them to the lowest steps/ Bab QiddHshin, fol. 40b; 
cf. Jems. S6ta V,c. 6: nathattl 15 sekhaTS uphefartlw min 'Blami. 

1 Al-Fiqh al-Akbar (Pertsch, Gotha Cat. II, p. 2, Ms. no. 641), fol. i6b[A. J. 
Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, pp. 193 and 224ff.]. 

5 See Kiemav.Heyrsch. Ideen, p. 171:6:. 

* The physician AbQ Bakr al-RazI (d. ca. 290-320) is said to have written 
against the belief in saints. The authenticity of this was doubted and the 
possibility was considered that enemies had attributed it to Razi in order to 
discredit him; Ibn Abl Usaybi’a, ed. Aug. Mailer, I, p. 320, another datum to 
be added to these collected in ZD MG, XXXVIII, p. 681. 

1 Al-Shahrastani, I, p. 59, top. 

* Mafatih, V, p. 683, names Aba'l-Husayn al-Basri and MahmQd al-Khdraz- 
ml. 

7 Orthodox exegesis endeavours to disprove this consequence, al-Baydawi 
to the passage al-Qastallani, X, p, 411. 

s [Cf. for the theological discussions also D. B. MacDonald's article ‘Karama’ 
in the £/,] 
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existence of magic and its efficacy, though with the stipulation that 
the sorcerer himself was an infidel whereas kardmdt could only be 
performed by true believers, and that this was the. differentia 
specifica between sihr and kardmdt . 1 In Ash'arite teaching, belief in 
the kardmdt al-awliya’ is easily reconcilable with the basic doctrines 
of Islam and is in fact one of its postulates. In earlier times we come 
across a few timid attempts in these circles at eliminating belief in 
miracles from orthodox theology. Abu Ishaq al-Isfara’inl (d. 418) 2 
and al-Halimi are mentioned as the sole followers of orthodox dogma 
who joined the more liberal trend in this respect. Such attempts, 
however, did not meet much success with public opinion and 
therefore the middle-road group had, as in many other fields, the 
task of codifying the people's superstitions and refuting and in- 
1375 ] validating all dogmatic and philosophical scruples opposed to them. 
The followers of this school disagree only as to whether belief in 
kardmdt is necessary or merely permissible. 3 The profoundly pious 
al-Ghazali, who represents the peak of Ash'arite theology, followed 
his teacher Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwayni 4 in this question and 
stood in the front row of all believers in saints; 5 and Fakhr al-Din al- 
RazI (d. 606) after him developed a whole arsenal of arguments in 
several detailed discussions of Koranic verses in which he found 
support for belief in the miraculous powers of saints.® Some of these 
arguments are probably calculated to gain popular applause rather 
than sharp dogmatic effect. Thus he says: 'We witness every day 
that a king grants special concessions, not granted to others, to his 
most intimate courtiers who are allowed free access to his person; 
also common sense demands that such proximity should also bring a 
corresponding amount of influence as a necessary consequence of the 
relationship. The greatest king is the master of the universe. If He 
selects a person for distinction by drawing him to the threshold of 
His service and the stairs of this grace, by revealing to him the 
secrets of His knowledge and by removing the partition of distance 
between Him and his soul, and puts him on the carpet of His vicin¬ 
ity, is it then unlikely that such a person should manifest some part 
of this grace already in this world? This world is after all a mere 
nothing in comparison to but an atom of that spiritual bliss and 
divine insight.’ Here the theory regarding the various grades of 
purity of human souls, which are dependent upon the degree to 

1 AI-Damirl (s.v. al-kalb), II, p. 336, gives an excursus on this subject. 

2 He also voiced many liberal thoughts in fiqh. I mention only one saying; 
‘The doctrine that every mujtahid reaches only the truth {hull mujt. tnusib) 
originates in sophistry and leads to heresy' (Ibn al-Mulaqqin, fol. 25a). 

* Cf. al-Iji, Mawaqif, p. 243. 

4 Cf. M. Schreiner, in Grata's Monatsschrift, XXXV, pp. 314^- 

* Ihya, I, pp. 233ff. 

« Mafdtlh, II, pp. 541, 6591 V, pp. i3ff. 682ff. (this is the principal passage). 
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which they can divest themselves of bodily weaknesses, stands him in 
good stead—a theory which had to help religious philosophers of 
the Middle Ages 1 in so many problems of religious life. 

We will not burden the reader with a reproduction of the scholastic 
arguments of Fakhr al-Din and will by-pass his arguments and 
counter-proofs (to be found in the passages referred to in the notes). 

But we may stress here that it was typical of the level to which [ 376 ] 
Islamic philosophy had sunk in the seventh century that Fakhr 
al-Din uses among other fables the following 'fact' against the 
much more consistent al-Zamakhshari. 'In the times of the Sultan 
San jar b- Malik Shah a witch {kahina) lived in Baghdad; she was 
called to the court of the sultan in Khurasan and the ruler asked 
her about future events. All that she prophesied did in fact take 
place. Fakhr al-Din says: “I myself have met people well versed in 
philosophy who recounted what this woman had reported in detail 
about secret matters. All she predicted came true.’ Abu’l-Barakat 
in his book Kitab al-Mu'tabar has given a detailed account of 
the information concerning this woman and says: ‘For thirty 
years I have investigated this matter and I am finally convinced 
that the witch in fact told the truth about hidden things".’ 2 
This to Fakhr al-Din is a historical proof for the existence of 
such faculties in people who are not prophets, i.e. particularly in 
saints. 

Thus the belief became an integral part of orthodox confession 
and almost every catechism of the Muslim religion contains a short 
paragraph on the saints and their miracles immediately after the 
teaching on prophecy. We merely mention the two most widely 
used catechisms of Islam. Abu’l-Barakat al-Nasaf! (d. A.H. 710) 
teaches: 'The karama of saints is admissible, in contrast to the 
teaching of the Mu'tazila; it is admissible because of the well-known 
accounts and stories which testify to it... It is possible either that 
the wall has the consciousness of this rank of his or that the wall 
does not know of his dignity. 8 Not so of the prophet (who is always [377] 
conscious of his dignity).’ 1 The most popular Muslim teacher 
Birgewi (d. A.H. 981) teaches in his short catechism: ‘You must 
profess that the kardmat of the awliyd ’ are true but that their rank 
does not reach that of the prophets.’ 6 Even the Arab philosopher 

1 V, pp. 685ff. nos. 5 and 7 of the proofs. 

* MafatV}, VIII, p. 331 [referring to al-Mu'tabar, Hyderabad, 1358, II, pp. 
433-41- 

* This is an old controversial point between the earlier dogmatics. Aba 
Bakr ibn FOralc (d. 406) taught that the wall must not know of his dignity, 
others taught the contrary {Mafatlh, V, p. 692). 

* Pillar of the Creed of the Sunnites, ed. W. Cureton, p. 18 of the Arabic text. 

* Pisalet Birgewi, §22. 
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of history who is by no means credulous about the graves of saints/ 
speaks in favour of the miracles performed by saints. Ibn Khaldun 
favours this belief in seveal passages of his Muqaddima and calls 
the stories about the pretended miracles of the adepts of sufism, 
their prophecies and revelations and their power over nature ‘a 
true and undeniable fact.' He considers Isfara'InI's objections as 
disproved and declares that saints work miracles not because of 
their desire to perform them; this power of theirs is due to a divine 
gift of which the saints are compelled to make use against their own 
will. He firmly rejects the explanation of these miracles as ordinary 
witchcraft. 2 

Thus the representatives and defenders of the belief in the karmndl 
al-awliya' could summon the two most important arguments in 
their favour: the ijmd' al-umma and the lawatur, i.e. the fact that 
such miracles were attested throughout the generations. Apart from 
these positive proofs they used to intimidate their sceptical ad¬ 
versaries by all kinds of threats (see above, p. 336). Many works on 
hagiography have an introductory chapter devoted to the dispute 
between Mu'tazilites and Ash'arites. Al-Yafi'I says, as we read in the 
sufi biographies of al-Biqa'i: ‘I never cease to marvel at those who 
deny the miracles of the prophets and the kardmat of the saints, when 
these are proved by verses in the Koran, authentic traditions and 
well-known sayings, profitable tales and innumerable examples . ..' 
Ibn al-Subkl said: ‘We know of no theologian who disapproved of 
the sufls without that he was made to perish by Allah and visited 
by severe punishment. 5 Muhammad al-Sharif (of the Malikite school) 
said: ‘The karamdt of saints are true, those which are related as 
having been performed during their lives as well as those which they 
[ 378 ] achieved after death.’ Of the four orthodox schools none of signi¬ 
ficance voiced disapproval of this belief. Al-SuhrawardI even says 
that belief in miracles performed by deceased saints follows even 
more necessarily from the principles of religion than belief in the 
miracles of living saints, since only after death can their souls be 
quite free from all turbidity and temptations. 3 *Abd al-Ra’uf al- 

1 This is evident from his account of the graves of ‘Uqba b. Nafi‘, the con¬ 
queror of North Africa, and his companions. He says about this place, which 
is the object of special veneration by the Muslims of North Africa: ‘The graves 
of these martyrs to the faith, ‘Uqba and his companions are at this place in 
the Zab country. Above the grave of * Uqba mounts [asnitna] were made and 
later it was walled up and a mosque was built which has his name. It is one of 
the places of pilgrimage from which it is believed that blessings will occur 
(mafdnn al-baraka). Verily, it is a more worthy place for pilgrimages than the 
graves of the plain because of the large number of martyrs who were com¬ 
panions and followers of the Prophet, Histoire des Berberes, I, p, 186. 

* Not. et. Exir., XVIII, pp. 78, 134, 144. 

* Al-Biqa‘1, I, fols. 3-5, but cf. above p. 264. 
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Munawl starts his biographical work with a detailed refutation of 
seven arguments which are used by the opponents of the karamdt. 
That al-Isfara'Ini is numbered among the enemies of the miracles 
of saints while being a pillar of orthodox Islam is explained by him 
by the fact that ‘views have mendaciously been attributed to him 
which he himself never uttered. 


A1-Munawl, fols. 2-3, cf. above, p. 337, note 4. 




EXCURSUSES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 




THE UMMAYADS AS FIGHTERS 
FOR RELIGION 

(Note to pp. 53-4) 


I t will be possible to appreciate better the glorification, put into 
the form of ahadith, of Khalid al-Qasri as a support of the din, if in 
this connection it is considered that loyal poets glorify the Ummay- 
ads and their helpers, who are condemned by pietists as enemies 
of Islam, as representatives and protectors of the cause of Islam— 
just as it is done in the tradition alluded to in a religious form. The 
enemies of the dynasty were by this process to be branded as the 
enemies of Islam. 

Thus the poet ‘Udayl praises al-Hajjaj: 

that he erected the dome of Islam like a prophet who guides men, 
after their error, to the right path. 1 

The poet makes this Hajjaj, who to the pious is the prototype of 
a tyrant, appear as a person 'who unsheathed his sword for 
truth ( li’l-fiaqq ).’ 2 Even more distinctive of this tendency of poets 
is the character sketch which al-Farazdaq draws of the caliph 
Yazid II: 3 

If Jesus had not foretold the Prophet and expressly described his 
person, you would have to be taken for a prophet who calls to 
the light; though you are not the prophet yourself you still are his 
companion together with the two martyrs 4 * ('Umar and 'Uthman) 
and Siddlq (Abu Bakr). 

In connection with the subject discussions on p. 106, it may be 
pointed out that Jarir praises the caliph 'Abd al-Malik because 
through him (presumably through his intervention) rain can be 
obtained. 6 

1 Ash., XX, p. 13, 7. 

1 Ibid., p. 18, 7. 

* KhizSnat al-Adab, II, p. 410. 

4 Above, p. 116. 

* Agh., X, p. 4, 5 from below. Khalifat Allah {cl. p. 67, note 2) yustasqa 

bihi'l-mataru. 


[ 381 ] 



TWO 


THE HADlTH AND THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 1 

(Note to p. 149) 


(1) 

The fact that Islam regarded Christianity as a religion from which 
something could be learnt, and did not disdain to borrow from it, 
is acknowledged by the Muslim theologians themselves, 2 and the 
early elements of Hadith literature offer us a great wealth of examples 
which show how readily the founders of Islam borrowed from 
Christianity. We do not here allude to those vague borrowings which 
in the earliest times of Islam, through verbal communications with 
Christian monks or half-educated converts, helped in building up 
the form and content of the faith, and which appear in the form of 
isolated technical expressions, Bible legends, and so forth; but we 
mean those borrowings which are presented in a more definite 
shape, and evince a certain, if not a very extensive, knowledge of 
the Christian Scriptures. 

The biography of the Prophet itself, consisting as it does of 
isolated features handed down by the theologians, is rich in elements 
borrowed from Christianity. An unconscious tendency prevailed to 
draw a picture of Muhammed that should not be inferior to the 
Christian picture of Jesus (above, page 261). And to this endeavour 
are to be traced, as has been often pointed out, those features in the 
life of the Prophet which are actually contrary to the intentions of 
Muhammed, those, namely, in which his admirers make him per¬ 
form miracles such as are related of the founder of Christianity. 
The miracle narrated in John's Gospel (2:i—ii) has served as a pattern 
for a whole series of miraculous legends, which were inserted at an 
early date into the biography of Muhammed. The Prophet was able 

1 [Additions to this chapter are found in Goldziher's article 'Neutestament- 
liche Elemente in der Traditionsliteratur des Islam,' Oriens Christianas 1902, 
pp. 330-7-1 

2 Thus Ibn Hajar, I, p. 372, quotes ancient authorities who acknowledge 
the share which the communications of the Christian proselyte Tamlm al- 
Dari had in the formation of Muhammed's eschatology. [Cf. ’Tamlm al-Dari 
in the £/.] 
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to increase, in a super-natural manner, a supply of water, which in [ 383 ] 
the natural course of things would have been insufficient for a large 
number of believers, either to quench their thirst, or—and this is a 
specifically Muslim feature—to serve for religious ablutions. 1 He 
performs the same miracle in reference to the increase of insufficient 
food. The biography of Muhammed offers many examples of this 
latter kind of miraculous power: 2 we may take as a sample the 
miracle of the increasing of food which is related in the tradition 
about the ‘Battle of the Ditch' as the ‘blessing of the food of Jabir’. 

A little barley and a kid, which the wife of Jabir had in store, 
sufficed not only for all the ravenous Muhajirun and Ansar who 
accompanied the Prophet, but to provide also an ample share for 
those of the Companions who were not present. 3 The Maghrib! 

QadI ‘lyad (fifth century) industriously collected and made a 
compilation of such narratives, and as though in his time some 
possibility of doubt as to their authenticity could have been expected 
he closes his statement with the remark that those facts were related 
by some ten Companions from whom they were taken over by 
double as many Followers [tabi'un)', and after these countless men 
have handed them on, they are imparted in well-known narratives, 
and occurred in gatherings at which many witnesses were present. 

The communication of these occurrences must therefore rest upon 
truth, for those present would pot have remained silent during the 
narration of things which ought to have been contradicted. 4 

The Muslim biographers of the Prophet try even more eagerly 
to emulate Christians in developing the miraculous feature of the 
healing of the sick on the part of the Prophet, and they represent 
that this took place through the efflux of a healing power which 
dwelt in his body, or in things that belonged to him; for in the 
absence of the Prophet the same healing power is attributed to 
certain of his possessions as is ascribed to his immediate presence 
and active intervention. For the sake of brevity I refer in the note 5 
to the literature bearing on this subject, in which those of my readers [ 384 ] 

1 B. Maghazl, no. 37; Wud-it, no. 46 (47). 

* No less than eleven miracles having to do with food and three with drink 
are related by al-Waqidi; Ang. Milller, 2 VS XIV, p. 446. 

* Ibn Hishkm, p. 672; B. Maghazl, no. 31. 

* Shi/S, Constantinopolitan lithographic ed. I, pp. 243-52. [For miracles 
concerning food and water cf. T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre 
und Glauben seiner Gemeinde, pp. 46-8; for miraculous healing, ibid., pp. 48, 

88fi.j 

* B. Fada’il al-AslfSb, no. 10; Maghazl, no. 40; Libas, no. 66; $alat, no. 17; 
Manaqib, no. 23; Marda, no. 5; Wud.u, no. 40 (41); Da'awat, no. 33; cf. Ihn 
tfajar, I, p. 314; Agh., XV, p. 137; al-Azraql, p. 438, 15. Under this heading 
comes the miracle of the raising of the dead; for the traditions about itfsee 
Shifd, I, p. 268. 
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who are interested in the details can find the data for a comparative 
study of these miraculous legends. 

Still more noteworthy, however, is the influence which the 
didactic utterances, to be found in the Gospels, have exercised on 
the development of Muslim doctrines in the hadlth. According to 
the method indicated above, page 149, such borrowings are brought 
forward as sayings of the Prophet. It is worthwhile for the theologian, 
and also for the historian of literature, to notice some specimens of 
this influence, although in several cases they show only a superficial 
adoption of some well-known utterances. 

Among those whom God ‘covers with His shadow in the day 
when there is no shadow save His' is mentioned ‘the man who does a 
charitable deed and keeps it secret, so that his left hand does not 
know what his right hand has done.’ 1 We also meet in Muslim 
tradition with the saying ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s' (Matt., 22:21), though with an ending quite different from 
that in the Gospel. 2 In a saying which belongs to the group dis¬ 
cussed above, pages 93ff., Muhammed is prophesying to his dis¬ 
ciples that after his death times will come in which they shall see 
despicable things. They ask the Prophet how they are to comport 
themselves towards those in power; he replied ‘Give them’, i.e. 
those in power, ‘what is their due 3 and ask God for that which is 
due to you.’ The Gospel sayings about the blessedness of the poor, 
their being preferred before the rich, and the shutting out of the 
latter from the kingdom of Heaven, express a view directly contrary 
to that of the heathen Arab, but they find countless echoes in the 
sayings of Muhammed and the earliest Muslim divines. Only a 
few examples can be given here. ‘I stood,’ said the Prophet, ‘before 
the gate of Paradise, and observed that the greater number of 
those who gained admittance through it were the poor, whereas the 
[ 385 ] well-to-do were turned away.' 4 In another tradition the same thought 
is expressed in the following manner. ‘The rich will be admitted to 

1 Al-Muwatia', IV, p. 171; B. Zakdt, no. 15, cf. 18; Muhdrabiin, no. 5: 
Muslim, IV, 188. Cf. also Ihya, II, p. 147, wa-rajul tasaddaqa bi-fadaqa 
fa-akhfaka hatta la la'lama shimaluhu ma tunfiqu (variant: sana'at) yctmlnuhu. 
[The saying is derived from Matt., 6:3.] 

* B. Fiian, no. 2. Adda ilayhim (i.e. ila’l-umara’) haqqahum f’as’altVUaha 
kaqqakum. 

3 Commentators remark that this refers to the payment of taxes. 

4 B. Riqdq, no. 51. Compare the account in Agh., II, p. 191, n, in which 
‘Abd Allah b. Ja'far b. Abi Talib instructed the teacher of his children not to 
make them acquainted with that qaqlda of 'Urwa b. al-Ward in which the 
heathen poet says, ‘Let me hunt after riches, for I see that the poor are the most 
miserable of men.’ For the inquiry how far the Islamic conception gives the 
preference to riches or to poverty, materials may be found in al-Qastallanl to 
B. Riqaq, no. 16 (IX, p. 287). Men of letters also busy themselves much with 
this question, see al-Muwashsha, ed. Briinnow, p. nr. 
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Paradise 500 years after the poor.’ 1 ‘Once/ so another passage runs, 
some one passed by the Prophet. A Companion remarked, in 
reply to the inquiry of the Prophet, that the passer-by belonged to 
the most noble among men, with whom any one might be glad to 
be connected, and whose protection must be respected by all, so 
high was his position. The Prophet received this remark in silence. 
Then another man passed by, and the following information was 
given to the Prophet about his character. ‘He belongs to the poor 
among the Muslims; should he sue for the hand of a girl, the father 
would be right to refuse him; should he give his protection to any 
one, it may be disregarded, and none need pay any attention to 
what he says/ ‘Truly/ replied the Prophet, ‘this same man is worth 
more than a whole world full of men like the other.’ 2 Many a one 
who goes clothed in this world goes naked in the next.’ 3 'Abd Allah 
b. Mas ud says; As though I beheld the Prophet of God imitating 
one of the most ancient prophets, who was tortured and beaten by 
his people, but only wiped the blood from his face, and said, ‘God 
forgive my people, for they know not (what they do. 4 )’ Hanzali 
al- Abshami says; ‘Never does a company sit together and make 
mention of the name of God, without a herald from Heaven calling [336] 
down to them, “Stand up, for I have forgiven you, and turned your 
misdeeds into good deeds/’ ’ s One cannot fail to recognize in this 
sentence the influence of Matt. 9:2-7/ Similarly, a likeness to the 
promise of blessedness for the ‘poor in spirit’ (Matt. 5:3) is found in 
the Muslim saying, ‘The simple ( al-bulhu ), form the larger part of the 


In Fakhr al-Dln al-Rarl Mafdtlh, II, p. 538. The saying that ‘it is easier 
lor a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for the rejector of revelation 
to enter Paradise is found in Sflra 7:38, and the same expression is repeated 
often in the Traditions m other connections: ‘Among our Companions there 
are twelve hypocrites; among them eight who will find an entrance into Para- 
? 0r8 M M r y a Camel gCtS throu e h the eye of a needle (samm al - 
AAiya/), etc., Muslim V, p. 345. To go through the eye of a needle' means in 
Arabic also to be clever or acute. Al-Khimi^ the clever guide (B. Awa) 
no. 3; Manaqib a!-An ? ar, no. 45, al-mdhir bi'l-hidaya ‘is derived from khan 
al-tbra needle s eye: that is, he is so clever that he can slip through the eye of a 
. Ibn Dura yd, p. 68. AI-Khimt was a nickname of Khalid b. 'Abd. 

A, P ' 67 ‘ ?°i X / X J P ’ 55 ‘ 8 ‘ from bel0Wl Compare too the phrase, 
- P e °P le t0 iead a camel through the eye of a needle' (Kallafa’l- 

nas idkhal al-jamal fi samm al-khiyat ), i.e. he demanded impossibilities from 
them; Ibn Hajar, al-Durar al-Kdmina, Ms. of the K. Hofbibliothek, Vienna, 
Mist. no. 245, III, foi. 40. , 


Pitan , no. 6; al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 31. 

Anbiya , no. 54; Jstitaba, no. 5. Commentators know so little about the 
the prophet whom Muhammed was sup- 


matter that they mention Noah_ 

posed to be imitating. [Cf. Luke 23:34']” 
s Ibn IJajar, I, p. 744, 
c [Perhaps also Matt. 18:19, 20." 
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dwellers in Paradise'; 1 and a parallel to Matt. 10:16 is found in the 
tradition that certain Companions of the Prophet said, ‘Be simple 
as doves {kunu bulhan ka’l-hamdmi).’ It is added that, in the time 
of the Companions, a current formula of blessing ran, ‘May God 
diminish thy acuteness’ 2 * {aqalla’llahu fitnataka). The philosopher 
al-Jahiz felt how foreign this view of things must seem to the circles 
to which it was presented; accordingly, he adds to his reproduction 
of these utterances the following remark: ‘This is indeed in opposition 
to that which is related of 'Umar b. al-Khattab; if he was told that a 
certain person did not know what evil was, he would remark: 
"Then it behoves him to fall into it.’’ ’ s 

As one of the most remarkable examples of borrowing from the 
Gospels and attributing the borrowed text to Muhammed, we may 
take the use which is made in the hadith of the Lord’s Prayer. That 
the notion current in ancient Muslim circles of the origin of the 
prayer was extremely vague is shown by the fact that one part of 
it was regarded as dating from Moses. 4 Elsewhere it is related in the 
name of Abu’l-Darda’ that the Prophet said: ‘If any one suffers, 
or if his brother suffers, he should say: "Our Lord God, which art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom 5 (is) in heaven and 
on earth; as Thy mercy is in heaven, so show Thy mercy on earth; 
forgive us our debts and our sins (hawbana wa-khatayana). Thou art 
the Lord of the good (rabb al-tayyibin ); send down mercy from Thy 
[ 387 ] mercy and healing from Thy healing on this pain, that it may be 
healed.’" 6 It is remarkable that in this mutilated fragment the 
expression tayyibin occurs. This probably tallies with the Christian 
word tubhand, so that in this dotology, as incorporated in the 
hadith, the intercession of the saints would seem to be invoked. 

Not only didactic utterances however, or (as shown in the last 
example) religious formulae, have come into Islam from the Gospels, 
but phrases also are frequently borrowed. It is worthy of note that 
the origin of such borrowed phrases has been entirely forgotten by 
Muslims. An example of this is the word shahid, used in the sense 
of ‘martyr.’ 7 Doubtless this is a pure Arabic word; but its application 
to one who witnesses for his faith by the sacrifice of his life was 
derived from its use among Christians (the Syriac sdhda, which is 

1 Al-Ya'qUbi, II, p. 115, 2, c i. K. al-Adddd, p. 214. 

* From this point of view al-ablahti (the simpleton) may be considered an 
honourable designation; Muhammad b. Ja'far, a great-grandson of 'AH, is 

commended by this term, Agk., VI, p. 72, to. 

4 K. al-fiayawan, fol. 403b. [VII, p. 259; cf. Ill, p. 189]. 

* ZDMG, XXXII, p. 352. 

4 Here apparently the words ‘come, Thy will be done' are left out. 

* Abh DawOd, I, p. 101. 

1 [Cf. for the following also the article ‘Shahid’ in the El: Wensinch, Hand¬ 
book, s.v. ‘Martyr’.] 
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the invariable equivalent of the New Testament fxdprvs), This 
turn of meaning is certainly post-Koranic, for in the Koran itself 
shuhadd (even in those passages where the word to all appearances 
is used to designate a distinct class of pious confessors), 1 does not 
mean exactly martyrs, but confessors, i.e. those who testify for 
God and the Prophet.® The Muslim confession of faith is called 
witness { shahada ), and the formula begins with the word ashhadu, 

‘I bear witness/ i.e. ‘I confess that/ and so on. 3 It is in fact required 
from the whole Muslim community that its members should be 
'witnesses on behalf of God to man/ as the Prophet is the witness on 
behalf of God to men. 4 Here there is as yet no trace of the meaning 
'martyr' which Muslim commentators try to make out in several of 
these passages. 5 Muhammed paraphrases the idea 'martyr' with a 
relative clause: 'those who are killed in the way of Allah (3:163). 

The Christian influence, through which the meaning of the word 
shahid was extended from 'witness’ and ‘confessor’ to ‘martyr/ made 
itself felt at a later date, and then the latter meaning soon became 
very general. But it is remarkable that the meaning of the word 
shahid received an extension which is scarcely to be reconciled 
with the warlike tendency of Islam. To the Prophet is ascribed the [388] 
saying 6 that not only those who are slain for the faith are to be 
regarded as martyrs. Seven other causes of death are enumerated 
which make the sufferers worthy of the honourable title of a shahid, 
and these are mainly calamitous or pathological causes, which have 
nothing to do with voluntary self-sacrifice for a great cause. In later 
times other causes have been added to these seven. He who dies in 
defence of his possessions, 7 or far from his home in a strange country; 
he who meets his death in falling from a high mountain; he who is 
tom to pieces by wild beasts, and many more, are to be counted in 
the category of shuhadd’. Sea-sickness is also mentioned in this 
list as a form of martyrdom. 8 In the third century, Dawud b. 'Al! 

1 4 : 7! 39:69; and 57^8. 

* Cf. Sprenger, Mohammad, II, p. 194. In this sense also shdhiduna occurs 
in Sara 3 .46; 5:86. 

* Cf. 3:16,80; 6:ig; 7:71; 63:1. 

* 2:137: 4:134; 22:78. Cf. B. Jana'iz, no. 86: antum shuhada' Allah fi'l-ard, 

‘Ye (the true believers) are the witnesses of God on earth.’ 

8 For example 3:134, where some commentators understand by the term 
shuhadd’ those who fell in the battle of Badr, 

* B. Jihad, no. 29, Cf. Aba Dawtsd, II, p. 37. 

’ Al-Nasa’f, II, p. 116; Abfl Dawad, II, p. 184, al-Mas'ttdl, IV, p. 170, 3; 

Ibn Qutayba, ed. WUstenfeld, p. 164, ra. See the collection on al-Zurqanl, 

II, p. 22. 

* Al-ma’id fi’l hahr alladhl yuslbihul-qay' lahu ajr shahid, AbQ Dawfld, I, 
p. 247. In K. al-Siyar, fol. nb (I, pp. 25-6) this hadith is applied to those 
voyagers who go to sea for the purpose of jihad. Cf. ZDMG, XLIV, p. 165, 
note 3. 

u 
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of Isfahan 1 transmitted, as a saying of the Prophet, that any one 
who died from love-sickness was to be counted as a martyr. 2 It 
appears that this extended conception of martyrdom was originally 
formed in opposition to the fanatical mania for rushing upon death 
which at one time became prevalent; it represents the reaction 
against talab al-shahdda, ‘seeking martyrdom.’ 3 Muslim divines do 
not favour this kind of self-sacrifice; indeed, they teach that under 
some circumstances the pretended profession of a false creed is to be 
preferred to self-sacrifice. 4 * The extension of the meaning of Shahid 
serves to support this line of teaching. 6 * It was to be shown that the 
Muslim idea of duty, soberly viewed, allows no merit to the fanatical 
[ 389 ] endeavour of set purpose to attain a martyr’s death, 6 and that the 
title of Shahid can be won in other ways. An occasion for emphasizing 
their reaction against martyrdom was given by the conduct of the 
Kharijites and other insurrectionists, who, inspired by the prospect 
of the martyr’s crown, resisted a government which in their eyes was 
godless, and rushed boldly to destruction, taking for their motto 
the words of Koran (9:112): 'Verily God hath purchased of the true 
believers their souls and their substance, at the price of Paradise, 
when they fight in the way of God; they slay or are slain.'* In these 
rebellious circles it was taught (see page 90) that one might gain 
the martyr’s crown in battle against an unrighteous government. To 
counteract such a fanatical tendency the theologians of the moderate 
party demonstrated that a jihad waged out of opposition to author¬ 
ity had no claim to God’s reward, 8 and that, on the contrary, the 
quiet private expression of devotional feeling and the carrying into 
practice of moral principles is to be preferred to the jihad fi sabil 
Allah, albeit that that was the primitive way of seeking martyrdom 
for the faith. He who reads the Koran for God's sake {fi sabil Allah) 

1 Al-Qastallanl, V, p. 67. quotes the saying from the son of DawOd. 

2 See Z&hiriten, p, 29, note 6; cf. al-Muwashsha, p. 74. [Muhammed b. Dawfld 
of Isfahan quotes the tradition in his K. al-Zahra, p. 66; cf. also L. Massignon, 
La passion d'Al-Hallaj, I, p. 174.] In al-Mutanabbl, I, p. 29, this thought is 
used poetically. The same thought appears constantly in the later erotic poetry 
of the Arabs and Persians; cf. Sheikh Muhammad ‘All Hazln, translation by 
F. C. Balfour (London 1830), p, 89. 

* Ibn ‘Idharl, ed. Dozy. II, p. 187. 

4 Set forth in detail by Fakhr al-Drn al-Razi, Mafdtlh on SOra u:i68, V, 

PP- 5233- 

6 Of course the pedantry of the ritualists has not left undecided the question 
as to whether this extension of the shahid idea applies also to theritual privileges 
attaching to martyr's funerals. See Did. of Tech. Terms, I, p. 740. 

4 A reaction against martyrdom, such as showed itself in the middle 01 the 
ninth century also among the Christians in Spain; Dozy, [Histoire des Musul- 
mans d’Espagne , II, p. 134; German transl.'.J Gesch. der Man yen, I, p. 330. 

T Cf. Briinnow, Die Chdridschiten unter den ersten Omayyaden , p. 29. 

* Al-Muwatta', II. p. 323 top; al-Darimi, p. 318; AbQ Dawud, I, p. 250. 
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is placed by God on a level with the martyrs. 1 The dhikr Allah, i.e. 
the devout calling upon God, is, with not little emphasis, preferred 
to religious war; 2 * the duty of religious war is said to be abolished 
by obligations towards parents;* The upright tax-gatherer is as he 
who for God’s sake, goes out to fight for religion. 4 That the office 
of a tax-gatherer is regarded as a kind of martyrdom is due to the 
fact that these officials were exposed to real peril of their lives 
among the Arabs. 5 The ‘ulama’ in their own interests composed a 
prophetical saying in which their merit is reckoned as higher than 
that of the Shuhadd’ 6 and the ink which flows from the pens of the 1390 ] 
learned is recognized to be of more value than the blood of martyrs 
shed in war for the faith. 7 The representatives of religious learning 
were glad to appeal to this saying. 8 He who travels to Medina to 
learn or to teach is counted equal to a warrior for the faith. 9 Another 
saying places the calling of the mu’adhdhin on a level with that of a 
warrior for the faith. Abu’l-Waqqas is said to have handed down, 
in the name of the Prophet, the saying that the portion of the 
caller to prayer at the day of resurrection will be the same as that 
of the mujahidin ; further, that the former, between the two calls 
to prayer ( adhan and iqdma), will be counted equal to those who 
welter in their blood in the way of God. 10 * It is interesting to compare 
the actual estimation in which the mu’adhdhinin are held in every¬ 
day life with this high-sounding theoretical appraisement of their 
value by theologians. Al-Mu'ta§im punished a singer who had 
fallen into disgrace by making him one of the mu’adhdhinin , ia 
Certainly, these words of praise are not intended for paid mosque 
officials, but, as emphasized in earlier times, 12 for men who, 

1 Musnad A hmad [IV, 437, quoted by] al-Suytiti, Itqdn, II, p. 178. 

* Abti Yflsuf, Kitab al-Kharaj, p. 4; al-Tirmidhl, p. 243; cf. p. 259. 

5 B. A dab., no. 3; Aba Dawtsd, I, p. 250!.; al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 313. Cf. Agh., 

XII, p. 40b; XV, p. 60; XVIII, p. 137I; XXI, p. 69. 

* Al-Dariml. p. 209; al-Tirmidhl, I, p, 126. 

* Cf. Vol. I, p. 26, quote 6, beginning; p. 65, note 2. The poem of Qaww2l al- 
Ta’i (at the close of the Umayyad period), ifamdsa, p. 315, is noteworthy as 
showing the resistance of the Bedouins to the payment of fadaqa. 

8 Ibn ?uhayra [Cairo 1922, p. 10, 7], Chron. Mekk., II, p. 333, 13, cf. [p. n, 
roj ibid., p. 334, 13, 'a mustard seed’s weight of knowledge is more valuable 
than if an unlearned man took part for a thousand years in a war for the faith.’ 

Cf. Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., I, p. 41b. 

7 Al-'lqd, I, p. 199. Cf. Kremer, Herrsch. Ideen, p. 428. 

8 Ibn Maja, p. 20, bottom. 

8 E.g. in Rosen, Notices Sotnmaires, I, p. 64, 14, Mufaddil midddakum 
'aladimd' al-shuhada '. 

10 Ibn Hajar, TV, p. 412. 

n jfgA., XXI, p. 245. 

18 And also in later times; Leo Afficanus (Descriptio Africae, p, 108b) says 
that at Fez ‘qui interdiu a turri vociferantur, nihil inde lucri habent. quam 
quod ab omni tributo atque exactione liberantur.’ 
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without payment, devoted themselves to this work so pleasing 
to God. 1 

Among the fanatical sectarians and dissenters who regarded the 
struggle against a government considered godless as a religious 
incumbent upon believers, jihad was insisted on as the most ex¬ 
cellent method of bringing religion into practice. 2 * * Such ideas had to 
be combatted by belittling the worth of martyrdom as well as that of 
religious war, through which it could most easily be attained. Even 
the expression sdbtl Allah, ‘the way of God/ underwent a corres¬ 
ponding change of meaning; originally identified with jihad, it was 
[ 391 ] now connected by the peaceful theologians with every pious God¬ 
pleasing action, ta'a? so that even the public well is called sabil.* 
Hence it comes that the verbal root sbl II (sabbala), derived from 
sdbtl, has acquired the general meaning ‘to spend on pious purposes.’ 5 * 
This shif ting of the conception of shahid greatly assisted the tendency 
to loose the knowledge of the original meaning of the word. Even by 
the middle of the second century no Muslim knew that the ‘martyr’ 
was so called because he witnessed for the truth of his faith by laying 
down his life. At least there is no trace of such a conception to be 
found in the thirteen explanations into which Muslim philology 
and theology meander, in order to show the connection between the 
shahid and the idea of testimony, and which have been simply copied, 
even by the modem Christian Arabic philologian,® without a 
thought being given to the right explanation that lay so near at 
hand. Even al-Nadr b. Shumayl (d. 204), could give no better 
explanation than the following: that the hero of the faith was called 
a witness ‘because his soul remains alive, and (straightway after his 
bodily death) beholds the dwelling-place of peace, and thus is an 
eye-witness of it* whereas the souls of others only attain to this 
vision on the day of resurrection.’ 7 The remaining explanations are, 
if possible, still more meaningless. 8 

Some more examples of New Testament phrases, used as religious 
terms by the Muslims, may be added to those above mentioned. 
It has been pointed out in another place that the saying in Matt. 
7:5 about the mote and the beam early became a part of Islamic 

1 Agk., XI, p. 100. 

1 Tab., II, p. 544, 13, fa-inna'l-jih&da sanam al-'amai. 

* More is to be found on this subject in the A'. al-Siyar, 10I. 398b [IV, 
P- 244]. 

* In accordance with the ancient idea that the giving of water is the most 
excellent $adaqa, Ibn Sa'd [111/2, p. 144] in Loth’s Klassenbuch, p. 74 ult. 

* Cf. ZDMG, XXXV, p. 775, below. 

* Muhl(, I, p. 1132b. 

7 al-NawawI on Muslim, I, p. 209. These explanations are given more 
completely in al-ZurqUni, II, p. 22. 

* Cf. some in al-Baydawi, I, p. 37, 1. 
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literature. 1 The same applies to the utterances of the Prophet to his 
Companions (preserved in an apocryphal tradition). 'My Companions 
are in my community like salt in food; for without the salt the food 
is not fit to eat’ (Matt. 5:i3). 2 Similarly Abu Musa al-Ash'ari writes [ 392 ] 
from 'Iraq to 'Umar, 'Send me some of the Ansar, for they are 
among men as salt in food.' 3 4 * The saying, ‘He who wastes knowledge 
on the unworthy is like one who binds pearls upon swine,’ is an echo 
of Matt. 7:6;* and the expression Matt., 16:24 (which is not unknown 
in Rabbinical literature 6 ) seems to have penetrated Muslim phraseo¬ 
logy, if not the hadlth. 8 A specifically Christian expression which 
has penetrated deeply into Islamic literature is to do anything ‘in 
God,’ fi’llah or bi’llah. The Muslim interpreters of the traditions in 
which this expression occurs explain it generally in the sense of 
ft sabil Allah, i.e. in God's way or to the glory of God; Turkish 
translators (as for example the translator of the fifty-four duties, 
ascribed to Hasan al-Ba§ri) render it Allah ichun, ‘on God's account, 
for God.’ 7 The following are examples from the hadlth of the scope 
of the use of this expression, ‘Two men who form a friendship in 
God,' or ‘who love one another in God' {tahabbdfi’llah or bi’lldh). God 
says on the day of resurrection, ‘Where are those who “in My 
majesty” (paraphrase for “in Me") have formed a friendship, that I 
may protect them with My shadow in that day when there is no 
shadow but Mine.’ 8 Every wounded man who is wounded in God,* 
fi’llah, appears on the day of resurrection with his bleeding wounds; 
their colour is the colour of blood, but their odour is the odour of 

1 ZDMG, XXXI, pp. 765ft.; Agh., XIV, p. 171, 15; al-DamirT (s.v. al- 
ftt’aba), II, p. 70. It may here be added with reference to Aug. Muller’s proof 
in ZDMG, XXXI, p. 52, that an echo of I Thess. 5:21 is to be found in al- 
Mubarrad, p. 409,9. 

* al-Baghawx, Mafabih al-Sunna , II, p. 194. 

5 Aba Hanlfa al Dinawarl, p. 125, 3; cf. Ibn BassSm in Dozy, Abbadid., 

II, pp. 224, 23S. The expression ‘as salt in food’ is used also to denote 
a very small quantity, B. Mandqib al-Ansar, no. 11; cf. al-Qasfallanl, VI, 
p. 175- 

* Ibn Maja, p, 20; cf. an epigram of al-Shafi’i in al-Damlri (s.v. al-ghanam, 

II, p. 221. 

4 Midrash Bereshith R. C. 56 shehd (o-en felGbhS bi-khethif6\ cf. Tankhuma 

(ed. Buber) Gen., p. 114, sheku yG$e le-hissarejwe-'if aw 'al Kethefaw. 

‘ Di'bil, Agh., XVIII, p, 30, 1. ahmil kkashabl 'ala kitfit, cf. ibid., p. 56 last 
line; hamalajidh'ahu 'aid 'unuqihi. 

7 Al-Muwatfa', IV, p. 170. In this connection reference may be made to the 
remarkable statement that the caliph al-Mahdi made a brotherhood in God 
with his counsellor Ya’qflb b. DawOd (Utakhadha Y. b. D akhan fi’llahi) and 
had a document drawn up regarding it, which was deposited in the archives 
of the state ( Fragm. Hist. Arab., p. 281). 

8 Muslim, V, p. 236, al-mutahabbuna bi-jalalt. 

8 Cf. Tahdhlb, p. 338, s.v., 'Abd Allah b. Jahsh, who received the surname 
al-ntujadhdhd fi’llah. 
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[3931 musk. 1 The Prophet asked Abu Dharr, 'What is the firmest handle in 
religion?’ When the latter asked the Prophet himself to reply, he 
received the following answer: ‘Mutual protection in God, and anger 
(hatred) in God.' 2 ‘God has servants who eat in God, drink in Him, 
walk in Him.’ 3 The Imam ‘All b. al-Husayn Zavn al-'Abidin (d. 99) 
says that the protected of God (firan Allah), are those 'who sit 
together in God, practise common devotional exercises in God, and 
together go on pilgrimage in God (naiajdlas fi'llah wa-natadhakar 
fi’Udh wa-natazdwar fi'llah). 4 One of the Prophet’s forms of prayer 
is said to have run thus: ‘We are in Thee and to Thee,’ 5 the same 
words are said to have been used by 'All in a khutba at Kufa; 6 and 
in imitation of a form of speech thus sanctified by the sunna, the 
Almohads, known as they are for their pettifogging zeal on behalf 
of the sunna, (cf. above, p. 33) have adopted the words into their 
Friday khatba . 1 The expression ‘to love in Muhammed’ belongs to 
this category. When the Shi'ite poet, al-Sayyid al-Himyari, wsa 
imprisoned in Ahwaz on account of night-revelling, he claimed the 
protection of the Shi'ite governor; and in addressing him spoke of 
himself as ‘him whom thou lovest in Ahmad (Muhammed) and his 
children (Hasan and Husayn).’ 8 


(2) 

In the above remarks we have drawn attention to the influence 
exercised upon the early development of Islam by elements derived 
from the Gospel. But we must not overlook the reverse side of this 
relationship. Christianity, in the form in which it was known to 
Muhammed and his earliest disciples, taught an ascetic morality, 
a morality which turned away from earth towards the kingdom of 
heaven, one which did not favour the warlike tendency that early 
Islam had inherited from Arab mentality. Even before the time of 
Islam we hear of 

‘Christian spears which never were dipped in blood.’ 9 

1 B. Dhabd'ib, no. 31, Another reading is/i sabil Allah. 

2 Cf. Mafatilt, p. 185 ( fi’llah ); also a communication of al-Jahiz in Al- 
Mayda.nl, II, p. 60. A!-Ash'ath al-Tamma' relates: 'Salim b. ‘Abd Allah told 
me that he was angry with (hated) me in God {wa-kana yabghatfuni fi’llah) etc. 

8 Al-Fashani’s Commentary on the Forty Traditions, Bftlaq 1292, p. 52. 

* Al-Ya'qQbl, II, p. 264, 5 from below. 

‘ Abfi Dawfid, I, p. 109, Cf. al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 252. 

0 Abd I;Ian., p. 163, 7, 

5 Al-MarrSkushi, The History of the Almohads, p. 250: fa innama nahnu bihi 
wa-lahu. Bihi, however, perhaps means in this place ‘through him.’ 

4 Agh., VII, p. 19, 2 from below. 

* Mufaddaliydt, 35:21. Noteworthy from the Umayyad period are the words 
addressed by Jarir to the Christian al-Akhtal in a hijd’: Ibna dhati’l-qalsi, ‘Son 
of a woman bearing the girdle’ {qals=zttnnar)\ Khizdnal al-Adab, IV, p. 143, 3. 
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Islam could not accept this from Christianity; and also the [ 394 ] 
systematic formulation of its later theology has followed in this 
respect the tendency of its early doctors. If the picture which a 
community draws of its founder is characteristic of its sentiments 
and ideas, and of its general view of life, we must give due weight to 
a trait of the Prophet which is mentioned in every description of his 
character—that he did not deny himself things which God allowed, 
and that he loved honey and sweet things. 1 ‘He who goes forty days 
without meat/ so runs a saying of the Prophet, ‘will deteriorate in 
character.’ 2 On a certain occasion Muhammed bought jewels to the 
value of eighty camels, and justified this expenditure by saying that 
every one to whom God has given the blessing of means ought to 
make known this blessing by some outward sign. 8 Side by side with 
the sayings in praise of poverty which were borrowed from the 
earliest Christian documents, we hear in other accounts of prayers 
uttered by Muhammed in which he begs God not to send him 
poverty. It is obvious that harmonizing theologians would without 
difficulty reconcile this contradiction by applying Muhammed’s 
prayer to the poverty of the heart. 4 

Ancient Islam was particularly opposed to the manner of life 
known as al-rahbaniyya , s i.e. asceticism or monasticism. La rah- 
bdniyya fi’l-Islam, 'there is no monasticism in Islam;’ this principle 
evidently expresses opposition to the view which prevailed among 
Christians. 8 ‘The monasticism of this community is the jihad ” 1 
(others, more mildly disposed, substitute the hajj for the jihad). 8 
‘The Muslim who mixes with his fellow men and patiently bears 
with their provocation is better than the man who never mixes with 
others, and who therefore has nothing to put up with from them.’ 9 
This contrast occurs specially in the opinions about unmarried life: 

Id samrata fi’lrlsldm, i.e. 'there are no celibates in Islam.’ 10 Further, [ 395 ] 

1 Tahdhlb, p. 39. 

* Al-TabarsI, Maharim al-Akhlaq, p. 66. 

* Abll Da wild, II, p. 115; al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 134; al-Nasa'I, II, p. 228. 

* Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-YafiT, Rawd al-Raydhln, BOlaq 1297. P- 14- 

* But we meet with the term rahib Quraysh as a title of honour. It was given 
to AbO Bakr b. 'Abd al-Rahman al-MakhzOmi (d. 94 in the so-called ‘year of 
the fuqaha’) because he gave himself up unceasingly to prayer; Tahdhlb, p. 673. 

* Sprenger, Mohammad, I,p.389. Cf. al-HarirI,_Mag<Jra«f,ed. deSacy, 2,p.370. 

7 Al-Shaybam, K. al-Siyar, fol. 9b. 

8 Tholuck, Ssuftsmus, p. 46. 

8 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 82. 

10 AbO DawOd, I, p. 173, cf. for the explanation of this phrase al-Jawharl, 
s.v. ?rr\ al-Muzhir, I, p. 142. Compare with farura (Nabigha 7:26) dhat $irar 
=a woman who refuses her husband his marital rights, Agh., IX, p. 63. Also 
the word hasur is used for the celibate, ibid., IV, p. 14, 14; cf. al-Mawardf, ed. 

Eger, p. 29, roff. According to some Muslim exegetes (cf. Ms. of the K. Hof- 
bibliothek in Vienna, Mixt. no. 145, fol. 7a) SOra 5:89 is directed against the 
celibates; cf. above, p. 34, note 7. 
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a 'well-to-do man who does not marry does not belong to me.’ 
‘Oh! how poor is the man who has no wife.’ Such are the sayings 
which are attributed to Muhammed, 1 and at all events they express 
the general feeling of the Muslim community. 2 ‘Two rak'as per¬ 
formed by a married man are more pleasing to God than seventy 
which are rendered by a celibate,’ or they are more pleasing 'than 
watching through the nights and fasting through the days.’ 3 Islam 
rejected the attempts to foster a spirit of asceticism among the faith¬ 
ful. 1 'Impose no burden upon yourselves, 3 that no burden be put 
upon you; for other peoples have done this, and heavy was it made 
unto them. The remnant of them are in cells and closets, the rah- 
bdniyya which they themselves invented and which we did not 
prescribe to them,' 6 The Prophet once observed, while he was speak¬ 
ing to the congregation, a man who was exposing himself to the 
rays of the sun. He was told that the man was a certain Abu Isra’fl 
who had made a vow never to sit down, never to seek the shade, 
never to speak 7 and always to fast. ‘Order him/ said the Prophet, 
'to speak, to seek the shade, to sit down and to leave off fasting,’ 8 

‘Abd Allah b. 'Umar relates that the Prophet once addressed him 
in the following words: ‘Is it true, what they tell me of you, that you 
watch through the night and fast through the day?’ When he 
answered in the affirmative, the Prophet admonished him to do 
tins only with moderation, for, said he, ‘Your eye has claims upon 
[3963 you, your guests have claims upon you, 9 your wife has claims upon 
you.’ ‘The dinar which you spend for your family is more pleasing 
to God than the dinar which you spend in the way of God (for pious 
objects).’ 10 Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas relates: "When the Prophet made 
his farewell pilgrimage to Mecca he paid me, as I was then ill, a 
visit. I bemoaned my sufferings to him, and said also that I was 
a rich man, and, except for a daughter, I had no heir to my fortune. 
‘Shall I now,’ said I, ‘will away two-thirds of my property for pious 
purposes to benefit the community?’ ‘No,’ said the Prophet. ‘Well 
then, at least half?’ 'No’ was again the Prophet’s decision. ‘Then 
perhaps a third part?' ‘A third is too much,’ the Prophet replied. 

1 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 370. 

* Cf., on marriage as a religious duty, Zdhiriten, p. 74. 

* AI-TabarsI, Makarim al-Akhlaq, pp. 8of. 

* lvremer, Herrsch. Ideen, pp. 52ff. 

5 Cf. B. Adab, no. 79; 'Itm, no. 12] Wudu", no. 61. 

* Aba Dawad, II, p. 195. 

1 On silence as an ascetic practice see B. Mandqib al-An$ar, no. 26 (hajjat 
mu?mitatan); Ayman, no. 29; al-Darimi, p. 39: cf. al-BaydSwi on Sdra 19:27 
(I, p. 580, 3). 

* Abti Dawad, II, p. 52. 

* B. Adab, no. 83. 

10 Musnad A hrnad [II, pp, 473, 476-7; V, pp. 273, 284, quoted by] al- 
Qa$tallani, II, p. 395, 
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‘It is better that you should leave your heirs in opulence than that 
they should remain poor and hold out a begging hand to others.' 1 
You make no outlay, in which you strive to please God, without 
receiving a reward for the same from God, even for that which you 
spend to put into the mouth of your wife.” ’ 2 Even when any one in 
penitence had made a vow to devote all his property to pious 
purposes the Prophet declared the vow to be invalid. 3 

Generally speaking, we find in the more ancient Muslim teachings 
a consistent tendency to place the duties of a believer towards his 
family on a level with his duties towards the faith. Once when a man 
presented himself to the Prophet in order to take part in war against 
unbelievers, his offer was refused, and he was told that the religious 
duties which he had to fulfil at home to his parents were more 
im portant. 4 ‘If a man has two daughters to whom he gives food, 
drink and clothing, and for whom he takes all care, they will be to 
him as a protecting wall against hell fire. If, however, he has three [397] 
daughters and bears the burden of them steadfastly, the tax of 
alms and the duty of religious war are remitted to him.' 5 

A contradiction to Matt. 5:29 seems to be intended in the follow¬ 
ing narrative of a later date. Muhammad b. Sirin, a so-called follower 
(d. no), relates that a terrified beast was raging in the streets of the 
place where he lived and was ready to kill any one who approached 
it. Then came a one-eyed man, and volunteered to go against the 
raging creature. Scarcely had the man come up to the animal, when 
the latter bowed its head before him so that he could kill it. When 
asked his history, the one-eyed man related that in his whole life 
he had only once fallen into sin, and in that case the temptation 
came through his eye; so he took an arrow, and shot the tempter 
to evil out of his eye-socket.' The Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, one of the 
strictest teachers of Islam, accompanies this narrative with the 
following remark; ‘Such an action was perhaps permitted by the 
law of the Israelites and of those who were before us (Christians), 
but our law does not sanction the plucking out of the eye, with 

1 B. Zabat, no. 46; Aba DawQd, II, p. 9; compare al-Tirmidhi, II, p, 15. 

B. Wabdla, no. 15. It is said that Aba Taiha wanted to place Birha at the 
disposal of the Prophet for an object dear to him, but the Prophet would not 
take the gift and recommended Aba Taiha to present the property to his 
relatives. 

* B. Mar da, no. r6. Compare parallel passage in Fara'id, no, 6. Some 
variants are found in Wa$dya, no. 2, where Sa’d begins by saying he wishes to 
give up all his possessions for pious purposes. In this last passage the Prophet 
adds to his counsel the following wish: 'God grant that thou mayest be able 
to leave thy sick bed, so that mankind may receive some benefit from thy life, 
and that others (the unbelievers) may be hurt by thee.’ 

* Aba Dawfld, I. p. 53. 

* Agh., XV, p. 60. 

5 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 245; cf. also ibid., p. 324. 

M* 
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which one has looked on a forbidden thing; rather do we teach that 
one should ask God for pardon, and afterwards take care to avoid 
the sin.’ 1 


( 3 ) 

The moral philosophy of Islam has exhibited the relation of 
Islamic ethics to those of Judaism and Christianity in a scheme 
which is based on the Aristotelian doctrine of ‘the mean, 1 and which 
is supported with no little acuteness by utterances of the Koran 
2:137; i 6‘-92; 41:3; 72:4; 118:4. It presents herein the same aspect 
as do the ethics of the Jewish religious philosophers, which are 
drawn from the same sources. They too have transferred the funda¬ 
mental thesis of the Aristotelian doctrine of virtue into the ethical 
system of their religion, and professed to find it in Biblical verses 
[ 398 ] and Rabbinical utterances. 2 The thesis referred to is the doctrine of 
the aurea media as the attitude most desirable, and the most pleasing 
to God, both in theoretical religion (i.e. in creed), and in practical 
piety (i.e. in the activities and renunciations of life). It is the mean 
between extravagant spirituality and extreme sensuousness in the 
conception of God; between exaggerated sentimentality and cold 
want of feeling; between immoderate self-abnegation and ruthless 
selfishness; between unbridled pursuit of pleasure and self-torment- 
ing renunciation, between harsh justice and self-effacing placability. 
This golden mean is said to be the sirat al-mustaqim of the Fdtiha, 
and it is this which Islam, follows, thereby presenting in a higher 
form the extreme and mutually exclusive views of Judaism and 
Christianity. We find as early as Malik b. Anas, according to the 
current interpretation, an echo of this principle. He relates a saying 
of 'Abd Allah b. al-'Abbas to the effect that the keeping of the right 
mean ( al-qasd), thoughtfulness and dignified conduct, form a twenty- 
fifth part of prophecy. 3 To this same Ibn al-'Abbas is traced the 
teaching of 'Umar, that one should preserve the qasd in the employ- 

1 Al-Damlrl (s.v. al-dabba), I, p. 395. quotes from Musk ad Ahmad and al- 
Bayhaql, [The story is obviously quoted not from the musnad, but from some 
other work by Ahmad b. yanbal.] On the other hand the Muslim legend of a 
pious Medinite, Yilsuf. b. Yunus b. Himas, who lived in the first half of the 
second century, relates how he once looked with pleasure at a woman and 
thereafter prayed to God to deprive him of his eyesight. God granted his 
request, but in consequence of a later prayer restored his sight to him again; 
al-Zurqanl, IV, p. G4. 

* See Rosin, The Ethics of Maimonides (Breslau, 1876), p. 13 . note 1; p. 14, 
note 3; p. 25, notes 2 and 28; and especially pp. 79-82, where the parallel 
passages from Aristotle are given. Cf. also Jacob Anatoli's Mahnad hat-Tal- 
mldlm (ed. Lyk, 1866), passim, e.g. pp. gSff.; p. 146, etc. M. Grlinebaum has 
more lately treated this subject, ZDMG. XLII, p. 285. 

* Al-Muwatta’, IV', p. 177. 
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ment of one's bodily powers, as being the best safeguard against 
excesses. 1 According to a hadith of Jabir b. 'Abd Allah, the Prophet 
once drew lines on the right and left. In the middle between these 
he then drew another line, and, pointing to it, he said: ‘This (middle) 
line is the sirdt al-mustaqim, the following of which he recommended 
to the faithful. 2 * Mutarrif b. 'Abd Allah (d. 95) more consciously 
expresses the doctrine of the penoi-qs as a-principle of ethics,® but 
its clear exposition is connected with the name of al-Hasan-al-Ba$ri. 

A Bedouin went to this doctor of the faith, with the request that he 
would teach him a religion, which ‘neither diminishes nor exag¬ 
gerates.' ‘Then,’ said al-Hasan, ‘you have desired the right thing; 
for the best among all things are the middle things' {kkayr al-nmur 
awsatuha). In this book too as frequently happens, a saying of later 
religious teachers soon comes to be accounted an utterance of the 
Prophet. 4 * Still it is in the philosophical school that the Aristotelian [ 399 ] 
doctrine is first raised to the dignity of a central principle of ethics. 

We find as early as the old Mu'tazilite, al-Jahiz (d. 225), a clear 
indication in this direction, which shows that even in his time 
speculative theology had adopted this formula. ‘All that oversteps 
the right measure is forbidden . . . the religion of God sanctions the 
procedure of him who neither does too little nor too much good.’ 

(bayn al-muqsir wa’l-ghdll ). 6 The same thought also found a very 
early entrance into didactic poetry, and was expressed in a great 
variety of epigrams. 6 It had become so generally accepted that the 
sentences in which it was embodied soon became a ‘winged word’ 7 
and favourite proverb, 8 which even now is often heard from the 
lips of Oriental Muslims. 9 

Ethics, as taught independently of theology, taking the views of 
Aristotle as its basis, has adopted the doctrine of ‘the mean’ as the 
starting-point of its systematic expression, and defines each indivi¬ 
dual virtue as the mean between two extremes, ( atrdf ), which as 

1 Yaqflt aI-Musta'$imI, AsrSr al-Hukama , Istanbul, 1300, p. 89, 8. 

1 Ibn Maja, p. 3. 

* Al-'lqd , I, p. 250; cf. al-Muwashsha, p. 27. 

* Al-Mas'ttdi, IV, p. 172,2. As to allusions to this in the Koran, cf. Ahlwardt, 

Berl. Cat. I, p. 179b. On the other hand it should be noted that very soon the 
boundary between hadith and mathal was not preserved; as for example, 
Tha'lab (K. al-Fa$ih, ed. Barth, p. 41, 6 of the text) quotes a sentence as a 
proverb which is a hadith, Al-DarimI, p. 32 = Z&hiriten p. 213, 12. It is not 
surprising that suitable sentences from the hadith were used later on as 
proverbs, e.g. al-Maidani, I, p. 238. al-dln al-na^lha {Arba'Un, no. 7, cf. al- 
Ya'qfibi, II, p. 115, 7, and many others. 

s K. al-Bayan, fol. 34 [I, p. 202]. 

9 In Khizanat al-Adab, I, p, 282. 

7 Agh.. XV, p. TOO, 12. 

9 Al-Maydani, I, p, 214; Landberg, Proverbesetdictons, I, p. 11. 

* Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische SprichwSrter und Redensarten, p, 5. 
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such are radhd'il, i.e. vices. The ethical handbook of Ibn Miskawayhi 
(d. 421) affords the best instance of a practical employment of this 
scheme, 1 and his contemporary Ibn Slna takes it as representing the 
goal of moral life. 2 Among the Muslim theologians no one has 
explained this idea more fully or worked it out more systematically 3 
(emphasizing especially its relation to other religions) than Fakhr 
al-Dln al-Razi. He appears to have regarded this exposition as a 
[ 400 ] special service rendered by him to theology, and concludes one pas¬ 
sage of his great work (on Sura 16:92), in which this theory is 
expounded most thoroughly, with the following words: ‘This is 
that whereunto my understanding and sentiment have attained, in 
respect of the interpretation of these words of the Koran. If it is 
right it is an inspiration of the All Merciful, if it is wrong may it be 
regarded as a suggestion of Satan in which God and His Apostle 
have no part. 4 Praise be to God who has distinguished us with such 
grace.’ This conception of the relation of Islam to other religions 
passed, after his time, into the ordinary Islamic theology.® 


1 Tahdhlb al-Akhlaq wa-Tathlr al-A'raq (Cairo, marginal edition to al- 
TabarsI, 1303), p. 26. On this work see Sprenger, ZDMG, XIII, p. 540, 

! AlShahnitd.nl, p. 392, 3. Mehren, Lcs rapports de la philosophie d’Avicenne 
avec I'Islam (Musion 1883), p. 24 of the oflprint. 

* In many passages of his great exegetical work, specially Mafatib, II, pp. 
9, 149. 334; V, pp. 509!!.; VII, p. 369; VIII, pp. 319, 645. 

4 For this formula cf. above pp. 139. 

* It would seem that Ibn 'Arabshah ( Fakihat al-Khulafa', p. 224, who makes 
laudatory mention of the Tafslr Kablr of Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi (p. 225, 8), was 
led by him to lay stress on this particularly. 



THREE 


IMITATIONS OF THE KORAN 1,0,1 

(Note to p, 191, n.5) 


The example mentioned here belongs to a number of manifestations 
which deserve notice from the point of view of cultural history. 

When Mu'tazilites and other free thinkers in 'Iraq began to under¬ 
mine the old orthodox view about the miraculous nature of the 
Koran, the doctrine of the i'jaz al-Qur'dn (the impossibility of 
reaching the perfection of the Koran) was not only theoretically 
attacked or weakened through interpretations 1 in their circles but— 
much as this was done by polemists of other persuasions 2 —practical 
examples and attempts were cited which opposed the old orthodox 
view of the i'jaz. It is not incredible that Ibn al-Muqaffa* famed as a 
translator (d. 145) intended to imitate the Koran. 3 Pious legend lets 
the poet pass a boy who was reciting Sura 11:46. The words, yd 
ardu’bla'i md’aki wa-yd sama’u aqli'i, impressed him so much that 
he destroyed his attempt at imitation with the words: ‘Verily this is 
God’s word which cannot be imitated.’ 4 From the same time it is 
reported that as Basra a group of free thinkers, Muslim and non- 
Muslim heretics used to congregate and that Bashar b. Burd did 
not forego characterizing the poems submitted to this assembly in t 402 i 
these words: ‘Your poem is better than this or the other verse of the 
Koran, this line again is better than some other verse of the Koran, 
etc.’ 5 6 Bashar did in fact praise one of his own poetic products when 
he heard it recited by a singing girl in Baghdad as being better than 
the Surat al-Hashr. The way of expression of the Koran was criticized 
and the similes found wanting. Al-Mubarrad tells of a heretic who 
ridiculed the parable in Sura 37:63 where the fruits of the tree 
Zakkum in hell are likened to the heads of devils. The critics say: 

1 For the various views on this subject see Schreiner, ZDMG, XLII, pp. 
663 - 75 - 

1 The anti-Islamic writing of 'Abd al-Masih al-Kindi (ed. Tien, London 
1S80, cf. Wissensch. Jahresber. iiber d. morgenl. Studien im J. l88r, p. 128), p. 

87 quotes the old pseudo-Korans as arguments against the i'jaz. There is 
presumably no significance in that the author adds, ‘I testify that I have read a 
musltaf of Musaylima, etc.’; cf. J. Mfihleisen- Arnold, I si. (Germ, ed. 1878), 
p. 238. Samples of Musaylima’s recitation al-Tabari, I, pp. 1738,1933L 

» ZDMG. I.c., p. 665, note 1. 

* Shifd’ quoted in al-'Idwi’s Commentary to the Bwrda, II, p. 153. 

6 Abd’l-Mahasin, I, p. 421. 

« Agh., Ill, p. 55, 9. 
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’He compares the visible with the unknown here. We have never 
seen the heads of devils; what kind of sim il e is this?' 1 Another 
account says that this question was put to Abu ‘Ubayda who was 
moved to write his book On the metaphors of the Koran. This book 
found no favour with al-Asma’i who also in other matters opposed 
A.’U. 2 The philologist with pietistic tendencies 3 found in the defence 
of Koranic metaphors an arbitrary exegesis of God's word 4 , which was 
a fault also committed by A. 'U. elsewhere. 5 

From these data and the ideas which form the background for 
these facts it is evident that in the third century the ground was 
well prepared in the east for the ‘Shatterer of the Koran.’ But in 
Western Islam there were similar occurrences. In the same century 
the Andalusian belletrist Yahya b. al-Hakam al-Ghazal, called by his 
biographers the ‘sage of al-Andalus, its poet and oracle/ dared to 
attempt to produce a pendant to Sura 112 containing the Islamic 
credo. ‘But he was overcome by terrible fear and shuddering when he 
embarked upon this work and thus returned to God.’ 6 

Kremer endeavoured to disprove in his latest writing about the 
noble free-thinkers, 7 and explain as a misunderstanding of later 
literary historians, the assumption that Abu’l-'Ala' al-Ma'am wrote 
an imitation of the Koran. 8 For the sake of completion it may be 
pointed out that al-Zamakhshari also presupposes that Abu’l- 
'Ala’ intended to imitate the Koran. It is likely that he has the 
title of Abu’l-'Ala’s 9 work in mind when he says in the introduction 
to his Kashshaf: wa-mayyaza baynahunna bi-fusul wa-ghayat. In his 
commentary to Sura 77:30-3 he expresses the opinion that Abu’l- 
'Ala’ wished to excel the beauties of this passage in a verse which he 

1 Al-Mubarrad, p. 485, endeavours to disprove at length the objections of the 
critic. Cf. al-Damiri (s.v. al-ghul), II, p. 228. 

* Cf. Part I, p. 183. 

* More on the pietist motives of the philological works of al-Asma'i in al- 
Mubarrad, p. 449. Note also what al-TabrfzI, Ham, p. Go7, 11, says of al-A^ma'i. 

4 Ibn Kliallikan, no. 741, ed. Wustenfeld, VIII, p. 122. 

5 In Sflra 6:73 he explains stir not with the traditional exegesis as trumpet 
but as plural of shra; this is counted as falsification of God’s word, Mafallk, 
IV, p. 98. To SQra 105:4 an exegetic remark of A. 'U. is mentioned in Khizanat 
al-Adab, II, p. 342 and described as ta'assuf. 

4 Al-Maqqari, I, p. 633. 

1 See my article, ZDMG, XXIX, p. 640, cf. XXXII, p. 383. An author 
writing in Persia in the sixth century mentions AbilT-'Ala's Fusul wa-ghayat 
in an index librorumprohibitorum. Cat. Lugd. Batov., IV, p. 2ir. 

8 Vberdie philosphischen Cedichte des Abu't-'Ala-'Ma'arry , p. 91. If Abu’l- 
’Ala’ had written a counterpart to the Koran it would have been impossible 
for the orthodox Qa$i Kamal al-Din ibn al-'Adlm to write an apology for the 
poet, al-Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat, II, p. 101. AbhT-‘Ala.’ himself wrote a 
poetic defence of his orthodoxy, Fleischer, Leip. Cat., p. 534a, 

8 fusttl wa-ghayat. In respect of this expression see the remarks in Thorbccke, 
ZDMG. XXXI, p. 176. 
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wrote in order to compete with God's word. In those verses of the 
Koran the infidels are addressed: ‘Go then in the shade (of the 
smoke of hell) which rises in three columns, verily it is not shady 
there and there is no protection from the hell fire. Verily it throws 
sparks as big as palaces, as if they were reddish-yellow camels.’ 
Abu’l-‘Ala’ in the verse in which he is said to imitate this passage 
of the Koran does not speak of the hell fire but of fires burning in 
hospitable houses in order to invite the tired traveller. Of this fire 
he says: 

A red one, with hair (rays) which float far in the darkness, and 

throws sparks as big as tents. 

This verse is in fact contained in a dirge and consolation which the 
poet addressed to the family of the 'Alid Abu Ahmad al-Musawi 
after his death. 1 Fakhr al-Din al-Razi reproves al-Zamakhsharl 
for suggesting that Abu’l-'Ala’ intended this as an imitation of the 
Koran; but he declares that, as the parallel was suggested, he is 
obliged to show in how many respects the expression of the Koran 
is superior to that of the poet. After giving twelve proofs he con- [ 404 ] 
eludes: ‘These points came to me in a flash, but if we were to beseech 
God to help us in the search for more He would undoubtedly offer 
us as many more as we could desire.’ 2 

As late as the sixth century a Muslim free thinker is mentioned in 
Mesopotamia called Muhadhdhab al-Din al-Hilli (d. 601) who with 
other heresies is accused of mu'dradat al-Qur’dn al-karlm . 3 But there 
is no detailed information about this attempt. 


1 Saqtal-Zand, II, p. 63 ult. ' 

t Mafdtlh, VIII, p. 419. Fakhr al-Din claims often (e.g. Sura 78:27, ibid., 
p. 439) to have excelled his predecessors in demonstrating the beauties of 
God’s word and to have opened up new methods and ‘to have penetrated more 
deeply into these secrets.’ 

* Ibn Khallikan, no. 466, ed. Wiistenfeld, V, p. 46. 



FOUR 


[405] WOMEN IN THE 

HADITH LITERATURE 

(Note to p. 227) 


Though the terminology of the science of traditions refers to the 
links in the chain of transmitters as rijdl al-hadith, i.e. ‘men of the 
tradition’ we frequently meet in the isnads women as authorities 
for many hadiths. The liber classium virorum qui korani et traditionum 
cognitione excellerunt, edited by Wiistenfeld, only lists seven women 
in all, but examination of the hadiths from this point of view 
would yield a far greater number. It is not surprising that occasion¬ 
ally hadiths which were preserved by female authorities are passed 
on again by women. The sayings of the Prophet going back to 
Companion Salama al-Fazariyya, for example, are said to have been 
current mostly amongst the women of Kufa. 1 

Two women transmitted from Malik b. Anas, ‘ Abida al-Madaniyya, 
the wife (originally slave) of the Andalusian scholar in tradition 
Habib Dahhun, 2 and her grand-daughter 'Abda bint Bishr. 3 Women 
occupy an eminent place in the history of the transmission of the 
text of the $ahih of Bukhari. The most famous source of the text is 
a woman cailed Karima bint Ahmad from Marw (d. 462 in Mecca). 
No transmitter of the Bukhari text could compete with her isnad . 1 
Abu Dharr of Harat (himself a great authority in 'ilm al-hadith) 
says of this woman before his death, ‘Keep exclusively to Karima, 
because she has acquired the knowledge of al-Bukhari’s work in 
the line of transmission {tariq) of Abu’l-Haytham” s It is in fact very 
common in the ijaza of the transmission of the Bukhari text to find 
as middle member of the long chain the name of Karima al-Mar- 
waziyya. 6 A contemporary of this Karima was Fatima bint ‘All 
(d. 480), daughter of a school teacher. She was famed as a calli¬ 
grapher and expert in traditions. 7 Amongst the authorities to 

1 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 634. 

1 Al-Maqqari, II, p. 96. She is said to have possessed no less than 10,000 
Medinian traditions, 

* Ibid., I, p. 803. 

4 Ibn al-Athlr, X, p. 26. 

4 AI-Maqqarl, I, p. 876. 

• E.g. in the isnad of Abh'l-Mabasin for the work of al-Bukharl, II, p. 261. 

7 Ibn al-Athlr, X, p. 69. 
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whom the well known historian of Damascus Ibn 'Asakir owes his 
hadiths eighty women (as against 1300 sheikhs) are mentioned. 1 
Study of the hadith appears to have occasionally been indigenous 
to the women in one and the same family. We have an example that 
in one family three sisters were busy with collecting and spreading 
traditions. 2 

In Andalusia, where scholarly activity of women was quite 
accepted in some fields of knowledge, 3 we find Shuhda 'the writer’ 
in the sixth century (d. 574 ,aged almost a hundred), who was 
occupied with lectures on al-Bukhari 4 and other works. 5 Because of 
the excellent isnads authenticating her traditions she collected a 
large number of listeners® and the fact that it was considered worth 
while to lie about having attended her lectures proves sufficiently 
how highly contemporaries valued the instructions of Shuhda. 7 

This age is particularly rich in female representatives of Islamic 
science. There is the learned Zaynab bint al-Sha'ri (d. 615) of 
Nlsabur who boasts a large number of ijdza diplomas from learned 
contemporaries (e.g. al-Zamakhshari) and whose ijdza in turn was 
sought after by men like Ibn Khallikan. 8 When reading the great 
biographical work of Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl on the scholars of the 
eighth century we may marvel at the number of women to whom 
the author has to dedicate articles. Amongst others there is a 
certain Daqiqa bint Murshid (d. 746) who was the pupil of many 
learned women. One of her teachers, Zaynab bint Ahmad from [ 407 ] 
Jerusalem, called Bint al-Kamal (d. 740) left a whole camel load of 
ijdza diplomas and pupils flocked to attend her theological lectures* 

The authenticity of the Gotha Codex no. 590 10 rests on her authority. 

In the same isndd a large number of learned women are cited who had 
occupied themselves with this work. Ibn Battuta was able during 
his stay at Damascus (in 726) to enlarge his knowledge of hadith 
from her and other learned women. 11 Her contemporary ‘A’isha 
bint Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Hadi is called the great musnida . 12 It 
should not be overlooked that an author of the seventh century 

I Tab. Buff., XVI, no. 16. 

* YaqOt, II, p. 584, 8. 

3 Cf. Al-Marrikushl, p. 270, 3. 

* Abulfeda, Annales, IV, p. 39. 

6 Tlius for example the Kremer codex of the Ma§5H' al-Ushshaq by Aba 
Muhammad al-Sarraj (d. 500) is based on the transmission ‘Of the learned 
sheikha, the glory of womanhood, Shuhda' Samml. orient, p. 73, no. 194). 

* Ibn al-Athir, XI, p. 185 (cf. also Yaqat in index of personal names, s.v.). 

7 AI-Maqqari, II, p. 96. 

* Ibn Khallikan, nos. 250, 723, ed. WQstenfeld, III, p, 59, VIII, p. 72. 

* Al-Durar al-Kdmina (Ms. as above, p. 385), II, fol. 13b. 

10 Fol. 100b. 

II Voyages dT. B., I, p. 253. 

11 Al-Qastallani, 1, p. 33, cf. above, p. 210. 
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whose description of morals mainly refers to Egypt mentions among 
the misuses of the mawlid festival contrary to the sunnathat women 
gather round a Sheikha who has acquired knowledge in the ex¬ 
planation of the Koran; she lectures the women present on passages 
in the Koran and tells them legends of the prophet. 1 * 

Musnidas are common up to about the tenth century, and this 
title occurs very frequently in the lists of authentications in manu¬ 
scripts and in ijazal? In Egypt learned women gave ijazat to people 
listening to their lectures right up to the Ottoman conquest. 3 
Amongst the learned members of the ?uhayra family there is a 
woman Umm al-Khayr whose ijdza is asked for in 938 by a visitor to 
Mecca. 4 


1 Al-'Abdari, al-Madkkal, I, p. 270. 

1 E.g. very common in Asanld al-Mubaddithln. I only mention as examples: 
I, fol. 29b Bay KhatQn bint al-Qa/ji ‘Ala’ al-DIn; IX, fol. nb al-musnida al' 
mukthira al-a$ila Umm Muhammad Sara bint Siraj al-DIn b. QadI al-Qudat, 
etc. ibid, khatimat al-musnidln Umm al-Fa<Jl Hajar al-Qudsiyya; I, fol. 74b 
names the wife of Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI as transmitter: al-shaykha al-ra’isa 
al-aslla Umm al-Kiram bint al-Qadi Karim al-DIn al-Lakhmi. Cf. also ijdza 
for Koran readings to a woman in Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., p. 61, no. 165. 

5 Hammer-Purgstall, Literaturgesch. der Araber, I, p. XXIV. 

4 Chron. Mekka, II p. XXII. 



ORDEALS IN SACRED PLACES 

(Note to p. 286) 


Muslim popular belief occasionally connects remarkable concepts 
to certain sacred spots. The most noteworthy of these beliefs is that 
the sacred place can give judgements on people whose character 
cannot be read by the limited knowledge of ordinary people. Such 
ideas, common to peoples of all races and religions 1 have sometime 
presumably been taken over by Islam from previously existing 
popular beliefs 2 and were then connected to places of religious 
veneration in the Islamic sense. 

Thus the belief attaches to certain places that only selected persons 
of a given character can enter the place. The superstition connected 
to a pair of columns 3 in the mosque of 'Amr in Old Cairo (near the 
Northern gate) is well known: only true believers can squeeze through 
the gap and many people flock to the miraculous columns, particu¬ 
larly after the noon service of the last Friday in Ramadan, in order r 409 -, 
to prove their virtue. 4 The door of the qubba of the Imam al-Shafi'i L 
in the Qarafa also opens only to true believers. By the grave of the 
saint 'Abd al-Salam in Tangier is a round plate of white marble, 
the so-called ‘stone of the leap/ The pilgrim who is able to jump 
over this stone in one leap is considered to be specially blessed by 
God; godless people fall upon the stone or touch it with their feet. 

Near to this place is the ‘rock of the mother’s curse/ a narrow crack 
which falls vertically into unknown depths. He who can traverse 
the crack is specially blessed, but before the wicked the rock closes 
up and holds him prisoner until he is freed through prayers and 

1 Cf., for example, Kashmir belief in the ‘stone of truth’ which serves the 
population to distinguish truth and lies. In contested cases both parties go 
to the stone. The truthful man easily jumps from the south side to the north 
side but the liar is unsuccessful, WJL, CXII (1845), p. 81. 

* Tlie statue of Ammon in Thebes served as oracle against lying thieves 
{Pleyte, in Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., X (1887), pp. 4 iff.) The statue 
of Venus in Byzantium testifies against adulterers. It was destroyed under 
Justin, I, the Curopalate, because it had been impolite to the passing empress, 

Theol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1888, p. 288. 

a Many miraculous tales were told of the columns of old mosques, cf. Aca¬ 
demy 1886, col. 3ir, 

4 Cf. for this and also the marble column near the minbar which the people 
beat with sticks and shoes when leaving the mosque, 'All Basha Mflbarak, 
al-Khifat al-Jadida, IV, p. 9, 
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mystical formulae. The thinnest infidels are unable to pass through, 
whereas believers are in no way hindered by their fatness. 1 In 
Northern Arabia people believe that entry into the cave which har¬ 
bours those companions of the Prophet who fell at Badr, and to 
which to the present day the inhabitants of the neighbourhood make 
a pilgrimage once a year, is possible only to those who are free of 
misdeeds and sins. In front of sinners the entrance of the cave 
becomes so narrow that they get stuck in it should they dare to try 
to enter despite their bad conscience. 2 * In some sacred places the 
ordeal refers to the legitimacy of a birth. Such belief also exists of 
the entry to the cave which hid Muhammed and Abu Bakr from the 
pursuing heathens (Sura 9:40).® Only people of legitimate descent 
can enter the cave which narrows by itself at the approach of an 
illegitimately born person. 4 The same belief attaches to the cave 
of the seven sleepers near Basra of which many fables are told. 5 
Here too there is a cleavage through which awlad al-zina are unable 
to pass. 6 


1 Drummond-Hay, Marokko und seine NomadestSmme (Stuttgart, 1846) 
PP- 217, 219. 

1 Doughty, Travels, II, p. 160. 

s [Ibn Jubayr, al-Rihla, ed. W. Wright, Leiden 1907, p. 117.] 

‘ Ibn Battuta, I, p. 399. 

5 Yaqut, II, pp. 805s. 

* Usama ibn Munqidh, Autobiography, ed. Dercnbourg, p. 5. 
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31, 238, 239, 243, 244. 359 
Abu IJanlfa, 25, 72, 80-2, no, 142, 
147. 157. J 93> 206, 207, 209, 213, 
215, 244 

haram, 76, 77, 145, 230 
al-iffariri, 124, 155, 159 
Harun al-Rashid, 61, 64, 65, 72-5, 
83, 94, 100, 154, 200, 206, 277, 

325. 326 

hasan, 232, 247 

jflasan al-Basrf, 41, 48, 138, 289, 
361 

Hassan b. Thi-bit, 28, 116 
Ibn Abi Hatim, 138 
Ibn IJazm, 240, 246 
hereditary character of spiritual 
dignity, rejection of, 103, 104 
Ibn fiibban, 247, 261 
hif?, 183, 186, 187 
IJijazi school, 82-5 
hikma, 22, 190. I9 1 
hiltn, 149, 191 
Hisham, 47, 131, 277 
hujja, 136, 22S 
al-Humaydl, 168 

Abu Hurayra, 17. 18, 56, 122; 125, 
138, 142, 170, 182, 184, 208, 232 
IjCusayn, 103, 152, 156, 272, 273, 
277, 301-3, 320, 323, 332 

ibdka, 267 
ihlal, 30 

ihyd al-mawtd, 270 
ihya al-sunna, 32, 33, 73 
i'jaz, 363 

ijaza, 175-80, 205, 366-8 
ijmd', 36, 87, 88, 97~9. 101, 1x2, 
116,133, 134, 136, 198, 199, 20 
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ijma'—continued 

232, 236, 237, 239, 240, 261, 332, 
334. 340 
ikhtildf, 199 
'Hal al-hadith, 141 
'Imad al-Dtn b. Kathir, 212 
Imam, 60, 63, 64, 66, 69-71, 73, So, 
90, 92, 98, 101, 266 
inheritance, 78, 98, 100, roi, 112, 
139; of Prophet’s property, xor, 
102 

innovation, 26-8, 33-5; see also 
bid'a, hadath 
’Iraqi school, 82-5 
irjd’, 92 
irsal, 210 

al-Isfara’inl, 338, 340, 341 
Abu Ishaq al-Isfahani, 240 
Abu Ishaq al-Kazaruni, 284 
Ibn Ishaq, 120, 131, X47, 190 
isnad, 19, 22, 44, 55, 81, 128, 129, 
132. 134. 135. 138-45. 151. 155. 
157. I 59. 161, 164, 166, 171, 179, 
187, 189, 202, 203, 208, 21 r, 214, 
218, 219, 227-31, 239, 244, 248, 
251. 279. 336, 366, 367; criticism 
of authorities, 135-8, 140, 143, 
250; interpolations, 138, 148; 
invention of authorities, 139, 
140; priority over main, 141; 
terminology, 19 
IsrS’iiiyyat, 156 
istidraj, 337 
istislah, 85 

istisqS 106, 285, 286 
istitdba, 199, 200 
ittisal, 228, 229 

al-Jabarti, 262, 327 
Jabir al-Ju'fi, no, 134 
Jabir b. ’Abd Allah, 23 
Jahiliyya, 25, 57, 160, 226, 271, 298 
Jam' al-JawamV, 247 
Jami', 168, 213, 229, 234, 235, 239 
al-Jamma’ili, 241, 248 
al-Jarh wa’l-Ta'dil, 137, 249 
Ibn ahjawzi, 96,124,146,156,173, 
174, 241, 249 

Jerusalem, 44, 45, 51, 123, 287 
Jesus, 257, 258, 261, 345, 346 


Jews, 109, nr, 130, 131, 181, 263, 
283 

jihad, 352, 354, 357 

Ibn Jurayj, 176,184, 196, 197 

Ka'ba, 30, 44, 141, 279, 287, 288, 

299 

kahin, 260, 293, 339 
haramdt, 336-41 
Khadija, 104, 279 
Ibn Khaldun, 50, 67, 70, 133, 135, 
143 . 243 . 340 

Khalid al-Qasri, 53, 82, 89 
Ibn Khallikan, 178, 367 
Kharijites, 48, 52, 90, 92, 115, 154, 
273. 352 

Ibn al-Kharrat al-Azdi, 241, 248 
kha$a‘is, 31, 256 

al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, 46, 146, 
171, 172, 177, 185, 249, 250 
Khi<Jr, 154, 303 

khutba, 27, 34, 49-52, 68, 69, 71, 
98, 308, 356 

kitab (kutub ), 22-4, 182, 191, 196, 

197 

Kitab al-Khariij, 72, 73 
Koran, 17, x8, 31, 32, 40, 48, 56, 60, 
64, 67, 71, 78, 82, 84, 90, 96, 100, 
109-12, 114, 124, 128-31, 133, 
136, 147, 148, 150, 153, 154, 158, 
165, 169, 181, 182, 184, 185, 189, 
191, 192, 215, 222-4, 234. 235, 
256-9, 261-5, 274. 277. 282, 301, 
329, 330. 332, 333. 34°. 352, 362, 
368; falsification of text, 109; 
imitations of, 363-5; tendentious 
exegesis, 110-12 

Kufa, 50, 55, 57, 58, 82, 95, no, 
ii6, 117, 134, 154 

law, 71, 73, 74, 76-83, 87, 90, 92, 
94, 100, 101, 130, 145, 167, 168 
legitimacy, 97-9, 105, 112 
lexicography, 155 
U'Sn, 33 

literature, decay of, in 5th century, 
245-7; development of religious, 
189-93; legal, 193, 197-9, 203, 
212, 216, 227, 230-3, 238 
longevity, 159-63 
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Lord’s Prayer, 350 

madhhab ( madhahib }, 70, 78, 83,108, 
174, 212, 217, 233 
Madrasa, 174, 175 
magkazi, 147, 191-3 1 

al-Mahdl, 30, 58, 63, 74, 100, 106, 

324 

mahmal, 306 
Ibn Maja, 229, 240-4 
majalla, 190 
majdhub, 264 
majhul, 138 
makhraj, 137 
Makhul, 31, 42, 197 
malahim, 77 
Ibn Malik, 187, 221 
Malik b. Anas, 25, 36, 72, 75, 76, 
80, 83, 84, 88, 101, 125, 135, 140, 
158, 176, 183, 192, 195-208, 212, 
2x6, 223, 224, 243, 251, 360, 366 
Ma'mar b. Rashid, 47, 151, 168 
al-Ma’mfin, 50, 54, 64, 65, 72, 99, 
102, 154, 233, 281, 300, 328 
al-Mansur, 63, 72, 119, 123, 191 
al-Maqrizi, 174, 246, 275, 287, 295, 
319-21, 333 
maqtii', 202 

marriage, 76, 83, 208, 209 
martyr, 97, 351-4 
Marwan I, 51, 152 
main, 20-2, 141, 187, 218; earliest 
occurrence in hadlth literature, 
21 

mairuk al-hadUh, 137 
al-Mawardl, 71 
mawdil'dl, 146 

mawla ( mawdll ), 59, 80, 123, 161, 
263 

mawlid, 284, 285, 307, 309, 368 
mawquf, 202 

Mecca, 17, 30, 44, 45,150,162,168, 
178, 235. 241, 270, 276, 277, 279, 
280, 288, 290, 298, 306, 318, 326, 
333, 334, 358, 368 
Medina, 26-8, 33, 36, 38-40, 42, 43, 
46, 49, 75, 80, 82-4, 87, 96, xi6, 
142, 150, 154, 158, 161, 164, 168, 
198, 199, 202, 203, 206, 224, 251, 
268, 334, 353 
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minbay, 49-51, 68, 69, 98 
miracles, 256-8, 260-2, 264, 266, 
268-70, 274, 276-8, 292, 294,300, 
301, 309, 31 *, 3^2, 330,333, 336- 
8, 34°, 34®, 347; distinction be¬ 
tween dya, mu'jiza, karSma, 336 
Mishkat al-Masabih, 248 
Mishnah, 194 
Moses, 154, 321, 326, 350 
Mu'awiya, 38, 41, 44, 49-51, 54, 67, 
90, 93, 99, 116, xi8, 142, 152, 
160, 190, 194, 279, 323 
Mnhammed, 18, 26, 34, 36, 40, 55- 

7, 59, 63, 83, 84, 88, 99-104, no, 
122, 124, 129, 140-2, 148, 149, 
158, 162, 182, 191, 250, 256-61, 
263, 265-7, 273, 279, 281, 289, 
301, 321, 324, 332, 334, 335, 346- 

8, 35o, 351. 356-8, 370; ascrip¬ 
tion of pagan sayings to, 148; 
autographs, 328, 329; footprints, 
33 r; haixs, 323, 329-31; shoe, 
284, 327, 328; will, 114 

muhillun, 90 
mukawwtz, 159 
mulk, 40, 43, 60, 63, 66, 121 
mundwala, 176, 177, 205 
munkar, 144, 231 
al-Muqaddasi, 124, 245, 285 
Murji’ites, 90-2, 136, 196 
muyuwwa, 149, 291-3 
mursal, 202, 23 x 
musamaha, 145 

musannaf, 168, 197, 214-16, 226, 
229, 232, 234, 240, 243, 244 
Muslim b. al-Hajjaj, 142, 143, 213, 
220, 224-9, 232, 234, 235, 240, 
242, 251 

musnad, 2x0-15, 235, 237-40, 243, 
244, 247 

musnid{a), 210, 367, 368 
al-Mu’tafjid, 54, 67, 98, 107 
al-Mutawakkil, 34, 63, 64, 75, 100, 
102, 106, 323, 325, 326 
Mu'tazilites, 65, 71, 88, 222, 337, 
339, 34°, 361. 3®3 
mutqin, 136 

Muwatta', 168, 177, 196-9, 201-6, 
213, 220, 223, 224, 241, 243, 244, 
247 
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Muwatia’ Muhammad, 206, 207 
Muwatta’ Yahya, 205-8 

nafl, 42, 99, 102 
Ibn al-Najjar, 2x2 
al-Nasa’i, 52, 54, 135, 143, 229, 
230, 232, 233, 239, 240 
ndsikat, 271 
nass wa-ta'yin, 112 
al-Nawawi, 104, 146, 167, 175, 237, 
240, 243 
niyya, 167, 168 
Anu Nuwas, 183, 325, 326 

oaths, 79, r2i, 167 
obedience to unjust rulers, 93-7 
Old Testament, 149 
opinio, 79, 83 
ordeals, 369, 37o 

patron saints, 283, 284 
Persians, 59, 80,109, no; language, 
153 

pious opposition, 41, 47, 90-2, 345; 

emergence under ‘Abbasids, 75 
plagiarism, 245, 246 
preachers, 151,153.155.156,158,159 

qadaha, 137 

Qadarites, 136, 196, 220 
al-Qastallani, 221 
Qatada, 23, 151, 185 
qawl, 231 

Qubbat al-Sakhra, 44, 45, 287, 288; 
comparison with Black Stone at 
Mecca, 45; extension of al-Aqsa 
mosque to include, 45 
Quraysh, 40, 50, 58, 62, 99, 107, 
ix8, 218 

qussds, 131, 150-9 

Ibn Qutayba, 32, 86, 88, 130, 131 

qutb, 265, 266, 274 

Ratan b. 'Abd Allah, 162, 163 
rdwl, 21, 177 

ra’y, 74, 79-83, 88, no, 126, 140, 
181, 201, 202, 21X, 216, 234 
relics, 322, 324, 326-32 
religions, survival of old, 296-306, 
309, 31 312, 314-16, 334 


rijat, 135-7.143. 214, 230, 242, 244, 
250, 366 
Roman law, 79 
rukh§a, 233 

sabil, 354 

sacred springs, 313-15 
sacrifices, 314, 3x5 
Sa’d b. ’Ubada 22 
sadaqa, 43, 57, 102, 353 
sadaq, 136, 144 

Sahlfa, 22-4, 58, 149, 182, 190, 194 
Sahlh, 123, 143, 198, 216, 217, 220, 
221, 226-32, 234-8, 240, 242, 
244, 247, 250, 251, 366 
Sa’id b. al-Musayyib, 41, 97, 125, 
183, 280 

saints, see wall, veneration, women, 
patron, graves, Bedouin 
Ibn al-Salah al-Sharazuri, 175, 242, 
243 

$alat, 26, 32, 36, 39, 40, 51, 59, 61, 
62, 73, 94 

salat al-jindza, 118, 141 
Salih, annual feast at grave in 
Sinai, 299 
sSlih al-hadith, 136 
al-Sayyid al-Himyarf, 92, 118, 119 
SenusI order, 333 
sermons, 146, 153, 156, 159 
al-Sha'bi, 48, 157, 185, 192 
shaft', 263, 264, 292 
al-Shafi*i, 32, 36, 86, 140, 149, 167, 
193, 212, 240, 244, 277 
shahid, 350-2, 354 
shaft ( shurut ), 215, 228-30, 232, 
234, 250, 251 
shawdhid, 25, 221 
Ibn Ab! Shayba, 243 
al-Shaybfini, 32, 65, 80, 94, 193, 
196, 206-8 

Shi'ites, 22-4, 27, 61, 67, 71, 102, 
103, I08-II, 113, 1X7, 120, 122, 
156, 162, 332, 323 
shirk, 257, 258, 263, 333 
Shu'ba, 76, 135, 170, 230 
silsila, 19, 2ii, 228 
sitnS', 177 
Ibn Sina, 335, 362 
Sinai, 299 
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snakes, 3x0, 311 
Sphinx, 306 

sufism, 147,162, 266, 267, 274, 276, 
322, 340 

Sufyaxi al-Thawri, 25, 55, 64, 187. 
230 

sultan, original meaning, 143 
Sunan, 197, 229, 232-5, 237-44, 
247, 248 

sunan al-hudd, 31 223, 308 
sunna, 24-38, 42, 43, 51, 63, 73-6, 
83. 85, 87, 88, 94, 98, r06, 108, 
109, 125, 126, 130, 134, 139, 145, 
164,165, 167, 177,182,191,194- 
9, 202, 230, 235, 262, 331, 333-7, 
356 

Sunnites, 22, 23, 71, 102, 103, 106, 
108, 110-17, 323 
al-Suyuti, 74, 245, 247 
swords, 324, 329 

Syria, preference for Syrian shrines 
under Umayyads, 44-6 

ta'ana, 137 

al-Tabari, 106, 158, 279 
tabarruk, 282, 290, 322, 324 
ta'dzl, 137 
tadlis, 55, 56 

tafsir, no, in, 147, x 53 , 192, 193 
talab 42, 165, 166, 169-77, 

184, 290 

Talmud, 85, 170, 337 
Tanta, 307-10 
iaraka, 137 

tariq {furuq), 202, 214, 227, 366 

tarjuma, 216, 217 

iashayyu ’, 108, 120 

tashif, 222, 223, 225 

tatawwur, 269 

fawdf, 44, 287, 288 

iawdtur, 340 

ta'unl, 110 

tax, 58, 72; see also sadaqa 
thabt, 136, 173 
Thawr, 27 

thiqa, 134, 136, 227, 228 
al-Tirmidhl, 123, 147, 229, 231-3, 
240, 250 

Torah, 46, in, 142, 282 

trees, veneration of, 316-18 1 


Turabiyya, 117 

Uiiud, 118, 119, 193, 226 
'Umar, 27, 36, 38, 50, 58, 84, 92, 
98, 101, 102, 104, 106, 1x3, 116, 
124,131,138, 149, 152, 181, 195. 
209, 261, 298, 333, 345, 350 
Ibn 'Umar, 30, 56, 76, 78, 96, 118, 
119, 125, 149, 184, 358, 360“" 
‘Umar II b. ‘Abd al- ‘Aziz, 29, 32, 
35, 39, 40, 43, 58, 60, 63, 78, 91, 
102, 149, 195, 196 
Umayyads, 24, 32, 38-54, 59-65, 
67, 68, 72, 75, 76, 89-92, 98, 99, 
xox, 105-7, in, 115-17, 121, 
123, 152, 189, 191, 194, 273, 279, 
325. 345 
'umra, 281, 287 
'umra, 83, 87 
Uficl al-Hadith, 175 
'UthxnSn, 44, 51, 98, 99, 109, 115- 
20, 127, I34, 142, 161, 223, 224, 
345; flight from Uhud, 118, 119 
‘Uthmfiniyya, 1x5-17 

variants, 221-3 

veneration of saints, 255-341 
passim 
vows, 284 

Ibn Wahb, 204 
Wahhabism, 34, 333-5 
wahm, 231 
wahy, 20 

wall (awliyd ,), 259, 263-70, 274, 
276, 279, 285, 291, 292, 295. 303, 
304, 313, 322, 336, 339 
Walid I b. 'Abd al-Malik, 49, 107, 
108 

Walid II b. Yazid, 46, 65, 108 
wasiyya, 112 
wijsda, 179 

women, position of, 270-4 
women saints, 274-8 
written documents, forgery of, 57, 
58, 76 

Yahyab. Mu‘in, 140, 143, 151, 202, 
228, 230 

Yahyab, Sa‘Id al-Ansari, 168, 196 
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Yahya b. Yahya al-Masmudi, 205, 
206, 224 

Yazid I b. Mu 'awiya, 41,46,96, 273 
Yazid II b. *Abd al-Malik, 41, 47, 
102, 345 

Yunus b. Yunus al-Shaybani, 264 
Abu Yusuf, 25, 73, 74, 80, 94, 193, 
200 

Za'ama, 58, 59 
zakat, 39 


al-Zamakhshari, 178, 337, 339, 364, 

3 & 5 » 367 

Zamzam, 45, 250, 281 
zawiya, 270, 284 
Ziyad b. ’Abd Allah, 55 
ziy&ra, 287, 290, 304, 309, 323, 335, 
336 

Ibn al-Zubayr, 41, 44, 96, 117, 142, 

273 

al-Zuhri, 31, 44-8, 58, 81, 125, 182, 
191, 195, 204, 231, 232 




